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INDUSTRIAL ILLUMINATION AND THE AVERAGE 
PERFORMANCE OF LIGHTING SYSTEMS 


BY C. E. CLEWELL 


Illumination in the past has been looked upon largely as an 
accessory. Modern illuminating engineering, however, is con- 
cerned with the adaptation of the available types of lamps to 
certain supply circuits, to various classes of service, and to given 
conditions of building construction. 

A few years ago the older type of arc lamp and the carbon 
filament lamp, typifying a large and a small unit, covered the 
range of types of lamps available for illumination work in the 
industries. This limitation in candle power has gone through 
an evolution by the introduction in more recent years of the 
enclosed arc, the open flame-carbon arc, the metallic flame arc 
and the long burning flame carbon arc lamp, as improvements 
on the original arc lamp; and the metallized filament, the tan- 
talum and the tungsten lamp, as improvements on the original 
filament lamp. The Moore tube, the Nernst and the mercury 
vapor lamps are also available as new types. 

The candle-power values of these various lamps are shown in 
Fig. 1 where, in an approximate manner, the average mean spher- 
ical candle-power values of all types, both old and new, are in- 
dicated. Fig. 2 shows the over-all dimensions of the various 
lamps, from which it is apparent that the dimensions for given 
candle-power values have been modified by changes in design. 

Re-directing the light where most useful, should be included in 
development of high-efficiency lamps as additional to the matter 
of total light flux per watt. The growing tendency to rate 
electric lamps according to the effective illumination produced on 
the work, rather than in terms of the watts per mean spherical 
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candle power, is evidence that this item will probably be included 
in the considerations of lamp efficiency more in the future than 
it has been in the past. 

Quantity of light is no longer the sole criterion of excellence, 
but its uniformity over the work, diffusion, adequate intensities 
on the sides of the work, absence of glare, color values and similar 
items are now given an importance almost if not quite equal to 
mere satisfaction in the matter of vertically downward intensities. 

Factory work, generally speaking, may be grouped into work 
on a horizontal plane, as bench work of some kinds, which, in 
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Fic. 1—AvrRAGE CANDLE POWER RANGES OF OLD AND NEW LAMPs. 


the main, requires only downward illumination; and other work, 
such as that included under machine tool operations, foundry 
moulds, rolling mills, assembly, and the like, where, in addition 
to vertically downward light, side components effective on 
vertical planes, as well as shadow elimination, play an important 
part in the excellence of results. 

The height of ceiling, roof or trusses limits in a very large measure 
the size and type of lamp to be employed. Experiment and 
usage demonstrate the disadvantage of using very large lamps 
for low ceilings, while lack of economy prohibits the use of small 
lamps for high areas. In former years arc lamps were used for 
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low factory bays, while in some extremes no appreciable general 
illumination was possible due to the absence of sufficient clear- 
ance between cranes and ceiling for an arclamp. In like manner 
very high bays have been inadequately lighted due to the lack 
of lamps possessing sufficient candle power and suitable distribu- 
tion characteristics. To-day, however, lamps of enormously 
greater candle power and more suitable distribution are available 
for the higher areas, while lamps with corresponding advantages 
are available for low areas. 

Open spaces simplify the problem by permitting the use of 
lamps spaced comparatively far apart, while the interference 
of belting calls for a type and arrangement of lamps which will 
provide diffusion, so as to reduce the shadows ordinarily pro- 
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Fic. 2—CuHArRT SHOWING RELATIVE AVERAGE OVER-ALL DIMENSIONS 
oF VARIOUS LAMPS. 


duced by belts. In an atmosphere filled with dust and dirt a 
penetrating light should be employed, and in spaces of the latter 
class the maintenance is apt to be greatly increased with the 
rapid accumulation of dirt on the lamps and reflectors. These 
items will be clearer by a reference to Figs. 3 and 4, which compare 
free space with one filled with belting. 

Typical ceiling constructions as found in average shops are 
shown in Figs. 5,6,7,and 8. The arrangement of lamps should 
not be influenced primarily by the ceiling construction. Plans 
made up without regard to the ease of installation may sometimes 
be modified so as to yield equally satisfactory results, however, 
with a considerable reduction in first cost for installing, by taking 
into account certain features of the beams or girders. 
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ILLUMINATION FACTORS 

The spacing distance of lamps is a first consideration. Ex- 
periments have shown, for example, that in certain office lo- 
cations with moderate ceiling heights, a spacing distance not 
exceeding 7 ft. 6 in. is most advantageous. This results in a 
uniform illumination on the desks if the proper reflectors are 
used, and the light from a sufficient number of sources thus 
secured insures a diffusion of the resulting illumination. The 
directional features of the light are furthermore far superior 
to those cases where larger spacing distances are employed. 

The spacing also governs the size of lamp to be used. As 
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Fic. 9—CHART SHOWING RELATION OF SHADOWS TO MOUNTING HEIGHT 
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an illustration, whether one 250-watt or four 60-watt tungsten 
lamps are to be installed for a given area will be determined largely 
by the desired directional features of the light. 

The mounting height should be determined on a basis of the 
avoidance of glare and of the ease in getting at the lamps for 
maintenance. The lamps should be mounted high enough to be 
out of the line of vision, and where the ceilings are too low 
to admit this, lamps of small size should be selected to reduce 
the quantity of light flux which enters the eye or is effective 
thereon when looking into any lamp. Fig. 9 shows the effect 
of height on the directional qualities of the resulting illumination 
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Fic. 5—Woop: CEILING FLUSH WITH UNDER SIDE OF GIRDERS. 
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on the working surface. This illustration shows graphically 
the need of closer spacing to maintain a given minimum shadow 
effect for low ceilings. 

Typical installations with accompanying data are indicated 
in Table I. Such a table of actual cases may serve as a guide 
to others with similar problems to solve, and also gives an idea 
of the varying requirements of different classes of industrial 
work from the fact that the installations here recorded have been 
the object of careful study fora number of years and furthermore 
are the results of carefully prepared plans. Obviously, these 
results are not intended to be used as rules for general lighting 
work, but the experiences recorded for these representative lo- 
cations will show clearly how they have been solved and what 
constants apply in each of the several cases. 


EFFICIENCY OF UTILIZATION 


The term efficiency is here used to express the relation between 
total light flux furnished by the lamps to the work, on the one 
hand, and the total flux emanating from the lamps of the system 
in all directions, whether useful or otherwise, on the other hand. 

Such a use of the term refers of course to the efficiency of 
the lamps themselves coupled with surroundings and reflectors 
in the matter of the useful illumination they furnish to the work. 
The numerical values expressing this efficiency will thus be less 
than unity and expressed in per cent of the ideal condition if 
the total light flux available were wholly useful on the work. 

Heretofore the measure of illumination efficiency, if it may 
be so called, has been changed in turn from watts per square 
foot required to furnish presumably satisfactory light, to lumens 
per watt (or foot-candles per watt per square foot), and finally 
to efficiency or the utilization of the total light flux of the lamps. 
The latter is a measure of the total losses from all causes, such 
as absorption by globes or reflectors, by dark ceilings and walls, 
as well as by dust, dirt, belting, or other obstructions, and there- 
fore adapts itself in an excellent manner to practical usage. 
One other feature should be noted in connection with the effi- 
ciency, namely, the importance of considering average perform- 
ance, in distinction from results obtained when lamps and re- 
flecting devices are new and clean. 

The need for data on the average performance of illumination 
systems has been felt for some time. With the view of meeting 


. this need, and also for the purpose of establishing some certainty 
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regarding the various factors involved, extensive tests have been 
conducted during the past year, and the results of the same are 
now herewith presented for the first time, in the hope that they 
may furnish useful information on this important phase of illumi- 
nation systems, and also serve to further additional work, thus 
begun in this particular direction. 

Practical Results under Working Conditions. At the outset 
a study was made of the items involved in the determination of 
the average performance, that is, the variation in the illumination 
intensities furnished by the lamps day in and day out, and a 
number of typical locations representative of average industrial 
conditions were selected for the test. These tests were made on 
the vertically downward (or so-called horizontal) intensities of 
the illumination produced by a fairly large number of lamps in 
each location, thus securing a more general idea of the changing 
conditions than would likely result from individual tests on single 
lamps or reflectors. By these tests it has been sought to establish 
the actual efficiency of the various illumination systems con- 
sidered, as compared to the theoretical efficiency which might be 
supposed to exist from calculation based on candle-power distri- 
bution curves. Four conditions were chosen, as follows: (1) 
new lamps and reflectors; (2) clean lamps which have been 
in service for several months, and clean reflectors; (3) clean 
lamps several months old and soiled reflectors, ready to be washed 
in the routine of the plant; and (4) soiled lamps and soiled 
reflectors ready to be cleaned. This series of conditions repre- 
sents lowering steps in the efficiency of the system, and the 
results show by how much each of these factors may reduce the 
total efficiency. It will be apparent that the reduction in effi- 
ciency by these three items refers to losses in the system itself. 
These losses further obviously determine the inherent perform- 
ance of the system, and great care was required in making these 
tests to maintain conditions unchanged throughout the tests, 
that is, under shop conditions, to be sure that the dust and dirt 
on reflectors was left undisturbed. 

Five typical factory locations were selected for this test, which 
covered seventeen weeks in itself, but which represents a con- 
siderably longer period of time in preliminary tests made through- 
out the past few years leading to the determination of ultimate 
reductions of light due to dust and dirt. These five locations 
were equipped with tungsten lamps and glass reflectors. The 
locations included a regular office in an office building; a long 
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narrow factory office ; a low factory space with no walls and very 
dark ceiling; amedium high factory space with light walls and 
light ceilings; and a moderately high factory space with dark 
walls and no ceiling, the lamps being mounted on stringer boards 
‘attached to the girders. Observations of voltage were taken and 
all intensities corrected for the normal lamp voltage. Table II 
shows the results of these tests and the attending surrounding 
circumstances, while Table III shows the averages of the results. 
The value of these constants can hardly be overestimated when 


TABLE II 
TEST RESULTS ON TUNGSTEN SYSTEMS WITH GLASS REFLECTORS 
Efficiency values* Fairly Medium Fairly 
high Low high high 
Conditions of test Low factory factory factory factory 
office office space space space 
Ceiling aigna sting Hoan Light Light Dark Light None 
Well fare ay teva: cine Hiemia.aTeakasere i Light Light None Light Dark 
LLIN OSM ete sierereivereihane Mess. 60-W Cl. | 60-W. Cl. | 100-W. Cl | 100-W. Cl | 100-W. Cl 
Meflectoraninestisesiadebines I-60 SF. | I-60 Cl. I-100 Cl. | I-100 Cl. | F-100 Cl. 
Clase:Of Worle: cites s:cics.< 1a. Desk Desk Machines | Bench Bench 
Time between washings....| 14 weeks | 17 weeks | 9 weeks 11 weeks | 13 weeks 
Results Efficiency jin per cent 
Soiled lamps 19.7 24.2 22.4 25 20.1 
Soiled reflectors 
Cieac temps 20.7 24.9 22.5 27 23.6 
Soiled reflectors 
‘| ican lemme 34.1 29.3 31.2 35.3 33.6 
Clean reflectors 
New. Jampa 34.1 31.2 31.9 36.1 39.1 


Clean reflectors 


*All efficiency values corrected for normal lamp voltage. 


considered in the light of their usefulness in the calculation 
of factory lighting systems, which can thus be based on absolute 
experience. The foregoing notes apply to the performance of a 
system as installed and in regular service. 

Depreciation Items. In the calculation of illumination sys- 
tems additional factors must be taken into account, namely, (1) 
the effect due to the operation of the lamps at avoltage other 
than their rating, frequently the case in tungsten systems; (2) the 
depreciation of candle power due to the aging of thelamps; (3) 
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the depreciation due to surroundings which are liable to become 
dark; and (4) the effect of dust and dirt accumulations. 

The losses due to voltage conditions can readily be calculated 
from the curves showing the variation of candle power with 
voltage; the effect of age of the lamps, although somewhat more 
uncertain, can be determined with a fair degree of accuracy from 
the life curves of the lamps as made by the lamp manufacturing 
companies; tests have been conducted, as previously referred to, 
in the determination of the effect of surroundings on the illumina- 
tion results. The following material has resulted from extended 
tests ona variety of lighting systems to determine the dust and 
dirt characteristic depreciation curves with elapsed time of 
service. While the tests just described for the determination of 
practical efficiencies at the beginning and at the end of a cleaning 


TABLE III 
AVERAGE TEST RESULTS ON TUNGSTEN SYSTEMS WITH GLASS 
REFLECTORS* 

Average 

efficiency 

of system 
NSO OREC ET ee ter eN aT oie ie it cd Pech ct oltalouadaiierc (alee) 9 fal sueyags 10 le'lGhe! Suerte 27.1 per cen 
Reirly High factory OLACe. ei. c vialciso pie sie aclee Oe ae 45-06 Ht one A OC Se & 
TO WaEACLOT aS PACE citer veya ayo ctabeiarsveusnsperenateloya (oleieis layer sys iaiets.#) oie 27 i ‘ 
Medium high factory Space. ......c22s0500+ cote csccercens be L0) Ae fe el 
Bainly High fACtOry, SPACE. css. cle ccie css s ring tes ole aes ules 2931-5 “ 


*All efficiency values corrected for normal lamp voltage. 


period were difficult in the matter of maintaining conditions 
unchanged, these same difficulties encountered in this particular 
test were considerably greater. To insure value, it was deemed 
essential to perform the tests in factory spaces where the regular 
manufacturing operations were in progress from day to day. 
This necessitated constant watchfulness to make sure that the 
systems were undisturbed in the matter of the dust and dirt 
accumulations. 

At the outset the results anticipated rather seemed to promise 
indefinite results. Figs. 10, 11, 12, 18 and 14 indicate the 
characteristic curves of illumination intensities over a number of 
weeks as the result of the tests, and from these curves the very 
interesting and instructive conclusions may be roughly drawn, 
that under average factory conditions the deterioration of glass 
reflectors due to dust and dirt follows a fairly definite rate of 
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candle power reduction, in so far as conclusions can be deduced 
from the number of cases on which these tests were conducted. 
This reduction as shown in the curves is due alone to dirt accu- 
mulations on the reflectors, since the new lamps were inserted 
before each test and all observations were corrected to correspond 
to normal lamp voltage. 

The curve sheet shown in Fig. 15 has been derived from the 
deterioration curves. This curve sheet shows, for example, that 
based on the average cleaning cost of three cents per reflector, 
with energy at two cents per kilowatt-hour, the integrated cost 
of light lost at the end of sixteen days in one of the cases, is equal 
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Fic. 10—DETERIORATION FROM DiRT ACCUMULATIONS. 


to the cost of cleaning. This point (namely sixteen days) would 
then naturally determine the economical interval for cleaning 
reflectors in this particular location, provided always that the 
reduction in intensity at the end of this interval is not below that 
which is necessary for satisfactory vision. It is of interest to 
note that apparently the effect of dust and dirt takes place far 
mote rapidly in the first week or ten days than during the suc- 
ceeding weeks. 

Other useful information may be deduced from these curves as 
follows; if, for example, the loss of light at the end of sixteen 
days equals 25 per cent, which means, for an initial intensity of 
four foot-candles, that there remain, at the end of sixteen days, 
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only three foot-candles, the average intensity throughout the 
sixteen-day interval may be approximated at three and one- 
half foot-candles, provided the reflectors are cleaned once every 
sixteen days. 

If an additional sixteen days without cleaning means a still 
further reduction from three to two foot-candles, the average 
intensity of the illumination throughout the thirty-two days 
interval may be approximated at three-foot candles. Hence the 
cleaning of the reflectors at intervals of sixteen instead of thirty- 
two days should insure an average intensity of say three and one- 
half instead of three foot-candles, or in other words to main- 
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tain an average intensity of three and one-half foot-candles 
would require approximately twenty per cent more lamps in the 
installation for a thirty-two days than for a sixteen days cleaning 
interval. 

This would mean in an installation of say 1200 tungsten 
lamps, a saving of 200 lamps in the original installation, or 
roughly, $1,000 in a total of $6,000, tie first cost, hy. the 
adoption of a sixteen days instead of a thirty-two days cleaning 
interval. To clean 1200 reflectors every thirty-two days in- 
volves in practise an expenditure of approximately $432 per 
annum, while to clean the smaller number of 1000 reflectors once 
per sixteen days involves approximately $720 per annum, or an 
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increase of say $288 per annum. The increased cost of cleaning, 
with shorter cleaning intervals, is, therefore, small in comparison 
to the reduced first cost, to the lower energy consumption with a 
smaller number of lamps, and to the improved average service. 

The foregoing hypothetical instance can be worked out with 
accuracy for any of the locations found in the deterioration 
curve sheets, by the substitution of actual for the assumed 
values, and when applied to practical illumination design will 
be found to affect the results in a significant manner. 


MAINTENANCE 


Necessity for Systematic Maintenance. From the foregoing 
statements the necessity for careful and systematic main- 
tenance will at once be apparent. In one large system of 10,000 
tungsten lamps, the losses of light per day due to dust and 
dirt interpreted into money values, that is to say, evaluating 
the energy in watts represented by light wasted through absorp- 
tion by the dirt, to its kilowatt-hour cost, amounts approximately 
to $20 per day, or $7,500 per annum. If the systems are allowed 
to go uncleaned beyond the economical point, these losses 
become aggravated. The expenditure of an amount like the 
foregoing, for energy which represents no return, serves to in- 
dicate in a startling manner the significance of adequate main- 
tenance. 

This illustration and the ones previously mentioned in con- 
nection with deterioration have been based on tungsten systems, 
but the results will show what may be expected in lighting sys- 
tems of other types of lamps from the accumulation of dust and 
dirt, and it is hoped that these tests and statements will be 
but forerunners of additional data along these and similar lines 
in the near future. 

General Methods. The limitations of this paper prevent 
more than a passing reference to the details of maintenance 
work. It will suffice to say that systematic methods are now 
being worked out and are in operation for handling this feature 
of lighting system operation. It is the desire that data like 
the foregoing will be a stimulus to further and more liberal 
attention in the matter of such work, and that they will promote 
more system in short cleaning intervals and other similar work. 


Economic RELATIONS 


Relation of Wages to Illumination. The chart shown in Fig. 16 
has been prepared to give an idea of the relation of average wage 
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conditions and lighting costs. The values are taken from actual 
average cases and show in a graphical manner the small percent- 
ages of the total wages represented by the average lighting costs. 
When one pauses to consider the fact that the wages for six 
minutes per day in average shops, pays not only for meagre, 
but also for entirely adequate illumination, and when one further 
considers that nearly all shops have some lighting facilities, poor 
as they may be, the difference between poor and excellent light- 
ing in its relations to improved surroundings and better workman- 
ship is apparent. 


PRESENT ACTIVITY IN INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING 


In one large shop where extensive installations of high effi- 
ciency lamps have been under way for nearly three years, a sum- 
mary shows an increase of nearly 30 per cent in actual candle 
power for a 5 per cent increase in total operating and mainte- 
nance costs. This increase of 30 per cent in candle power in no 
way, however, indicates the enormous improvements in the 
matter of excellence in distribution and refinement of results; 
it merely shows what great advances have been made in the pos- 
sibilities of industrial illumination by the newer types of lamps. 
Added to this candle power increase there are, of course, many 
advantages which have been brought about by the careful and 
scientific adaptation of the lamps best suited to each condition. 

It will be impracticable to indicate in a definite manner the 
extent of present activity in terms of exact installations, but it 
is of both interest and significance to note the progress which is 
being made in the growing intelligence among factory owners 
regarding the proper illumination for their plants. The work 
of the past few years along this line, if taken as an indication of 
what may be expected, promises great advances in the immediate 
future. 


a, —_—- Fs,” * 
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THE PROBLEMS OF INTERIOR ILLUMINATION 


BY BASSETT JONES, JR. 

The practise of illuminating engineering as a separate profes- 
sion is a recent development of applied science. So short a 
time ago as 15 years there was little if any room or need for such 
work, and the ‘art of illumination ” was largely a matter of 
guess-work, precedent, and simple attempts to produce artificial 
light, with little attention given to its distribution from the 
standpoint of economy as that word is understood today. 

Within the last decade we have seen remarkable strides in the 
development of illuminants to meet the enormous demand for 
means of efficiently producing brilliant illumination. This de- 
mand is largely due to the commercial pressure of the times which 
requires that we shall do a large part of our work and take 
practically all of our pleasures after dark. 

It has been found that the character of illumination has a 
direct influence on the efficiency of work, and efficiency, in the 
broad sense, being the password of the period, it naturally fol- 
lows that any profession, the practise of which can do much to 
improve economical conditions, will find a large demand for its 
product. 

The economical production of artificial light, depending, as 
at present, generally upon the raising of solids or gases to exceed- 
ingly high temperatures has required a parallel development 
of auxiliary devices to protect the eye from injury. 

The design of illuminants, generally following upon the results 
of laboratory experiments and research, has produced devices, 
the sole object of which is, as a rule, the economical production 
of light. Until very recently the difficulties encountered in the 
commercial manufacture of illuminants has precluded any defi- 
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nite attempts at design for given distribution of light flux, and 
this has opened a wide field for the manufacture of reflectors 
to redistribute the flux properly for the varied sorts of work to be 
done by its aid. 

The work of the illuminating engineer is, then, the design of 
such arrangements of illuminants as will most economically 
meet the demand for properly distributed light. In attacking 
any specific problem he must consider, first, the kind of work to 
be done by artificial light, second, the distribution of light flux 
that will make it possible to do that particular work best under 
such abnormal conditions as the limitations of his resources 
impose, and third, the character and arrangement of illuminants 
that will most economically produce the light required. 

So much for the general aspect of our subject. Specifically 
I propose to devote the remainder of this paper to the considera- 
tion of certain phases of the problem of interior illumination, 
where the interior is of such architectural character as to demand 
in the design of its lighting equipment more than mere engineer-— 
ing considerations, and for the reason that an enormous field for. 
this kind of work is rapidly developing itself. The problems 
that arise during the design of such illuminating schemes are 
varied and interesting, and their solution often taxes to the utter- 
most the knowledge, imagination and ingenuity of the engineer. 

Those who are in touch with the philosophy of our time know 
that the word “‘ efficiency ’’ has acquired a very great importance 
in fields of activity into which energy, as we understand the 
word, does not enter. ‘‘ Human efficiency,’ ‘‘ social efficiency,” 
etc., are expressions the use of which is increasing, and this broad- 
ening of the concept has had a retroative effect on the engineering 
profession until today, we frequently hear the engineer talked of 
as a social servant. His work is efficient when it redounds to 
the benefit of society and this, whether or not his designs are 
worked out with regard to maximum energy efficiency. As a 
matter of fact one’s work is efficient when, with a minimum of 
means, one succeeds in accomplishing what one sets out todo. But 
the accent is always on the success. 

It does not matter whether what is accomplished is the gener- 
ation of 50,000 kilowatts at Squeedunk Falls and its transmission 
to Bisonville, the construction of a hundred story building, the 
ornamentation of a wall, the carving of a marble Venus, or the 
salvation of lost souls, the same rule applies, and, by the same 
token, it is, within reason, the result rather than the means by 
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which the world will gage such work. You, as engineers, may 
sit in judgment upon the fractional percentage avoidable loss in 
the Squeedunk-Bisonville line, but the citizen of Bisonville 
judges only by the constancy and general satisfaction of the 
service. 

So, in the artificial illumination of interiors such as we shall 
study, the gage of efficiency can only be applied when we appre- 
ciate and understand the results accomplished, whether these 
results be the proper illumination of the working areas or attain- 
ment of proper shadows and color values in the architectural 
design, or both. Usually both results must be obtained. Hence 
this complexity of the problem. 

It has generally been the custom to rate the efficiency of a light- 
ing equipment by the ratio of light flux received on a plane de- 
termined at so many inches above the floor to the light flux 
generated. The arbitrary and unnatural results obtained are 
best criticised by the following considerations. 

Such a method of determining efficiency counts as a loss all of 
the light employed in producing beautiful effects in fixtures and 
lost by absorption in the pigments used in decorating the walls 
and ceiling. The light so employed in properly obtaining effects 
is useful in the sense that it does-what is required of it. It does 
not follow because the light used in setting forth the design of a 
library is not directly concerned with the actual business of the 
room, that the lighting equipment is inefficient. In fact only a 
small portion of the generated flux need be used for reading and 
still the system be highly efficient, since it makes the room ef- 
fective and pleasant to see and to be in, whether one reads or 
not. 

So too, in an ornate banking room only a very small propor- 
tion of the generated flux may be employed in illuminating 
desks or other places where the work of the bank is done pro- 
vided such places are in themselves properly lighted, and still 
the illuminating efficiency be very high when properly rated. 

It is quite useless to have beautiful things unless one can see 
them, and that illumination which properly sets them off in true 
value as to perspective, shadow, and color is correctly designed 
no matter how much energy is necessarily and purposefully 
used in obtaining the correct results. 

In fact, the work to be done by any such lighting arrangement 
is not only to enable us to see to do our work with ease and 
comfort, but also to make the interior pleasant to the senses 
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and to make its beauty visible. The frescoes of St. Peter’s are 
wasted unless they can be seen and for this purpose the ‘‘ work- 
ing plane ” is on the ceiling and not near the floor. 

These remarks recall to the writer a review of some of his 
work in which the curious statement was made that “ the effi- 
ciency was remarkably high (about 25 per cent) when one con- 
siders the decorative character of the illumination.” 

I presume the reviewer considered that since the interior was 
an auditorium the working plane was somehow at the level of 
the programs. Apart from the question as to the existence of 
programs, is it not obviously ridiculous to ignore the light flux 
used to set off the ceiling, which happened to be the most import- 
ant architectural feature of the room, and the elaborate and 
interesting color scheme of which the light sources themselves, 
their color and their intensity, formed a part? 

As a matter of fact can such an illuminating system be rated 
at all in terms of energy efficiency? Obviously, it cannot be so 
rated, and the term has no meaning when applied. The difficulty 
is to distinguish between energy efficiency properly speaking 
and general efficiency which refers to the relation of end to 
means. Perhaps it would be better to rate such illumination in 
terms of effectiveness for, of course, we are dealing with a sub- 
ject that bids fair to become a fine art. But in so doing we are 
introducing that indeterminate factor, personal taste. 

Evidently one must come to judge such work free from the 
prejudices borne of narrow technical training. Appreciation of 
the beautiful must be our starting point. 

But it is necessary for the engineer engaged in the design of 
lighting equipments of this character to have some basis of com- 
parison. And for this purpose the arbitrary rating in terms of 
flux received on a certain plane may serve well enough. This 
will, at least, isolate that part of the illumination concerned with 
utilitarian ends. 

The problems of interior illumination are now evident. The 
engineer must be able to grasp and appreciate the effect desired, 
and to so devise the equipment that this result will be accom- 
plished with as little outlay and running cost as possible. He must 
understand the relation of shadow and color to design so that 
the lighting arrangements will not warp or destroy the value of 
the architectural treatment and ornament. For, as I shall later 
show, the importance of shadow and color is primary. 

The engineer must know sufficient about color, as such, ana 
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about pigments, to discern beforehand just what effect any par- 
ticular tone or intensity in the light will have in altering the 
color scheme, for both color and intensity in light have marked 
effects on colored pigments, and these effects vary with the char- 
acter and saturation of the pigments. Thus the color of satu- 
rated pigments or pigments pure in color, remains true in tone 
under variation of color in the illumination, varying only in 
luminosity, while, under similar conditions, unsaturated pig- 
ments, or pigments mixed with white, vary widely in color. 

Under low intensity of illumination the cold colors, blue- 
green, blue and violet, are more luminous than the warm colors, 
red, orange and yellow, while under high intensity of illumina- 
tion the results are reversed. 

The relative importance of the colors in the ornamental treat- 
ment may then be variously altered by the character of the illu- 
mination. Since it is rarely possible to determine the color 
scheme only for artificial light, it must be subject to such alter- 
ations of greater or less extent and the engineer must so select 
and arrange his illuminants that the change will not be injurious 
or productive of as little injury as possible. 

The possibility of interestingly modifying the character of 
the color ornamentation by modifications in the color of the 
illumination opens up a remarkable field for the display of 
ingenuity and good taste. This phase of the subject is almost 
an art in itself. 

Again, shadows constitute an important means of setting off 
relief design. Such designs are, in fact, little more than arrange- 
ments in light and shade, so that any extensive alteration of the 
shadows in direction, extent, or luminosity, will usually consti- 
tute a corresponding alteration in the effect of the design. The 
engineer must therefore see to it that the shadows, usually 
essentially altered by artificial light, are changed in such a fashion 
as to produce an interesting effect. Reversal of shadows may 
reverse the apparent projections in the relief. 

It is obvious, then, that where the architectural effects are 
produced by relief ornament, the apparent flattening of such 
ornament by excessive diffusion of light may have a very harmful 
effect. This is particularly true of Gothic design in which the 
characteristic is emphasized by deep reveals and returns pro- 
ducing deep and often black shadows with correspondingly 
accented high lights. 

Of course, where loss of shadow is unavoidable, the design may 
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be picked out in carefully selected unsaturated tints. During 
the day these tints, if carefully chosen, will be inconspicuous 
giving full play to shadow effects, while during the evening they 
may be accented by proper color or colors in the illumination. 

Another consideration that in these days of unlimited indirect 
illumination requires careful attention is the balance of the de- 
sign. For artistic effect, where should the emphatic illumination 
be thrown? The answer to this question lies entirely in a keen 
sense for proportion. Generally speaking, interiors are lighted 
by daylight streaming through windows from the sky above the 
horizon, and the natural result is that almost all well conceived 
interiors are designed to present the best effect when the brilliant 
illumination is on or near the floor; the ceiling and upper parts of 
the room, lighted largely by reflected light, being subjected to 
relatively low intensity of illumination. 

This result is natural, as we require to see well in that por- 
tion of the room we occupy and the sense of definiteness due to 
the bright illuminations in the lower planes gives a feeling of 
“bottom ” to the area so lighted. The reversal of the effect, 
particularly when there is great contrast between the now 
brightly lighted ceiling and the floor, produces a decided feeling 
of unbalance and lack of firmness. The ceiling acquires a prom- 
inence not warranted by its purpose. However, as we shall 
later point out, occasions may arise when the architectural de- 
sign is such that the light may and should properly be thrown 
first upon the ceiling and then redistributed. But in all such 
cases great care must be taken to balance the effect by correct 
design of the equipment, and in nearly all such installations 
the intensities of illumination must be so low that the contrast 
effect is inconspicuous. 

In the consideration of indirect illumination the question of 
the excessive loss through re-reflection from painted surfaces is 
frequently brought up. But such losses are commonly less than 
would ordinarily be expected, due to the fact that the coefficient 
of reflection of diffuse reflecting surfaces is higher the more dif- 
fuse the impinging light. 

Lastly, we have the question of lighting fixtures, to consider, 
for these must, as a rule, form a part of the room furnishing, be 
things of beauty both by day and by night, and being a part of 
the design, they must partake of the character of the design 
both in proportion and decoration and still execute the duty 
demanded of them. 
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So much for one aspect of our problem, although the discussion 
might be developed at great length. What has been said may 
serve to indicate how far-reaching and broad the subject is. 

We now have an equally important series of problems to con- 
sider in the design of that part of the illumination concerned 
with the utilitarian purpose to which the interior is put. It is 
unfortunate that the limitations of architecture, and perhaps 
also the limited ability of architects, coincident with the limited 
ability of engineers, makes it impossible for the design of inte- 
riors, practically as well as theoretically, always to be suited pre- 
cisely to their purpose as human conveniences. If we have the 
money to spend we are prone to demand that our houses as well 
as our working places be merely beautiful in themselves, and, as 
an example, we find ourselves frequently called upon to cope 
with a problem in illumination where the light that will serve to 
set off the beauties of the design is totally inadequate as a means 
of enabling us to use the structure properly. 

Rarely, and generally by accident, the two requirements may 
be made to coincide. Sometimes the illumination designed for 
one purpose may be used to reinforce or be superimposed upon 
the other. Frequently the two must receive independent treat- 
ment and the result be so arranged as not to be unpleasant. 

The safest method of attack is to solve each problem separately 
and then cast around for some means of bringing them together. 

From the utilitarian standpoint we have first to consider the 
eye. Arrangements which produce strain, fatigue, and other 
injuries must be avoided. Low intrinsic brilliancy of exposed 
light sources and shading of sources possessing high intrinsic 
brilliancy are imperative. The equipment must be so designed 
that images of the otherwise well-shielded light source may not 
be reflected to the eye from surrounding surfaces of objects. The 
portions of the mechanism for vision—the iris, the eye-brow— 
must be able to perform their functions normally. The maxt- 
mum intensity of light must be concentrated upon the work and 
by variations in intensity between the light on work and on sur- 
rounding objects the muscles of adjustment must be given oppor- 
tunity for exercise. Nothing in lighting can be more unfortu- 
nate than an equal distribution of intensity throughout, as then 
the muscles that adjust the iris are kept in a fixed position and we 
should find ourselves much in the same condition of fatigue as 
though we were compelled to hold one arm out straight for a con- 
siderable period of time, 
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It is better that the change in intensity from the work to 
surrounding objects be downward rather than upward as under 
such conditions the eye is given frequent rests. In libraries and 
reading rooms it is well if this change be relatively great, but not 
so great that the iris, once having opened wide, is not given a 
chance to readjust itself within reasonable limits when the eye 
is once more turned toward brightly lighted areas. In general, 
variations in intensity throughout an interior automatically 
produce normal exercises of the optic muscles. Further, the 
reflecting devices used to concentrate illumination upon the 
work must be so disposed and designed that light rays directly 
reflected from the work will not strike the eye. 

The color of the light may have a very marked effect upon the 
ease and comfort with which work can be done. The value of 
the intensity certainly does have such an effect and must be 
carefully determined in each case by experiment and test. 

These and numerous other similar problems must be studied 
and solved before we are even prepared to calculate the total 
quantity of light flux required and so determine the amount and 
distribution of energy to be used. 

It can readily be seen that in many cases of interior illumina- 
tion the sum total effect of the variables which have to be inde- 
pendently determined for each instance, usually by trial, may 
greatly exceed in amount the sum total effect of the constants 
that, with reasonable accuracy, can be predetermined. In this 
lies the principal difficulty in the way of the development of the 
art along any exact lines. Another difficulty is the lack of defi- 
nite information so generally evident in the early stages of all 
progress. 

Complete and useful values of reflection and diffusion coeffi- 
cient from various surfaces variously colored, and subjected to 
various arrangements and color of light; data as to the spectral 
composition of the light from standard illuminants; sensitiveness 
curves for color in the light of illuminants; exact data on color 
changes and contrast effects; studies of pigments; spectral com- 
position. and measurements of the light obtained from various 
illuminants transmitted through color screens; all of these and 
many more lines of inquiry must be followed out before any 
great exactness can be introduced into the solution of such 
lighting problems as we are considering. 

There are needed also-the results of careful and authoritative 
research into the subject of what has been called ‘‘ visual acuity ;”’ 
that is, the effect of various light arrangements upon the ability 


ac 
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to discern various kinds of objects with distinctness; this among 
other problems in physiological optics where many needed data 
are lacking. 

The principal difficulty encountered in the attempt to give 
any fixed form to such data, is that the subjective elements, 
whose total effect is termed ‘the personal equation,’ are 
prominent factors in all judgments having to do with the 
measurement of the sensations of color and light. Such ex- 
periments are in reality attempts to measure and compare 
subjective activities themselves and thus, since the work ap- 
proaches closely to the business of psychology, the method of 
inquiry must be largely the method of psychology. 

Assuming now, that in any particular case, the engineer has 
attacked and solved the preliminary problems above briefly 
outlined. He is then in a position to determine with a greater 
or less degree of accuracy the total light flux required. It may be 
taken for granted that he has carefully studied the use to which 
the interior is to be put, has mapped out the working areas and 
has determined the average intensity and direction of flux over 
these areas. He has, we shall presume, obtained from the archi- 
tect information as to the general design, its character, detail, 
and color. He has probably prepared several schemes of illum- 
ination, the accomplishing of which has seemed practical, and 
these he has discussed with the architect until he has, at least, 
grasped the ideal embodied in the design. His imagination has - 
enabled him to see the interior as the architect has seen it in his 
mind’s eye,and so it must appear to the beholder when com- 
pleted. The engineer is now in a fair way to achieve some 
measure of success. 

The architect’s details and, if possible, plaster models, having 
been studied by the engineer for shadow, the general direction 
of the light at various points required to lend visibility to the 
design may be determined. 

The relative value of directed and diffuse light can be settled 
by noting the style of design, the relation of coarse to the fine 
relief, and the character of the detail within the shadows. The 


color of the light will be decided by a study of the color scheme 


the architect will employ. 

Thus having established the intensity and direction of the 
light at various points, or over the various areas, of the design, 
the location of the light sources, primary or secondary, can be de- 
termined. Of course, in nearly every case, only an approximate 
realization of such ideal conditions can be achieved. 
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The location of the light sources thus having been fixed, the 
amount of flux to be generated, allowing for the character of 
the equipment imposed by the design, can be calculated with 
reasonable exactness. 

For this part of the work three general methods are available, 
all of which are useful. These are, in order of development, 

1. Point-by-point method. 

2. Flux method. 

3. Absorption method. 

We shall devote a few words to each of them. 

The point-by-point method employs the ideas of intensity and 
its direction. It attacks the problem in precisely the same way 
that is employed in calculations for intensity or potential gra- 
dient in the electric or magnetic field. The formulas employed 
in the two problems are, in general, identical in form. 

Given a light source having a certain radial distribution of 
intensity, it is generally possible to calculate the intensity in any 
direction at any point in the light field. The method is often 
tedious but, particularly where shadows or glare by reflection is 
concerned, serves as an excellent check on the two remaining 
methods. Geometrical or graphical solutions as substitutes for 
analytical solutions are frequently simpler and equally useful. 

Where surface sources such as skylights of considerable area, 
or wall surfaces considered as secondary sources are concerned, 
the point by point method is generally useful in spite of compli- 
cations. 

The point-by-point method bears much the same relation to 
the flux method that calculations for intensity bear to calcula- 
tions for flux density in the magnetic field. 

In the flux method we either assume an average flux density 
over a given area to be lighted or find the average of the intensities 
at a number of points on the area, the intensity at any point being 
determined by the conditions of the problem or, with a given 
illuminant, calculated by the point-by-point method. The sum 
of the flux values calculated in this way over all the enclosing 
illuminated surfaces, allowing for absorption, etc., is the received 
flux. A certain part of it may be set aside as ‘“‘ useful flux ”’ if 
desired. Generally it is all useful. 

The received flux is also the generated flux when we add enough 
to allow for loss by reflectors, glassware, shades, etc. If we 
divide the generated flux by the flux generated per lamp in the 
type and size of lamp we desire to employ, we obtain directly 
the number of lamps required. 
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On the other hand, in using the absorption method, we go upon 
the more logical and exact idea that the flux generated need only 
be that lost by absorption over the various enclosing surfaces 
lighted. Thus if we desire to light a surface to a given average 
flux density, we can apply to this average flux density the ab- 
sorption coefficient for the surface, and count the result as the 
flux which must be generated in order to light properly the area 
in question. The results obtained by both “ flux method eral 
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‘‘ absorption method ” are of necessity identical when properly 
applied. 

In order now, to give a concrete illustration of the applica- 
tion of these principles and methods I shall ask you to review 
briefly the studies and calculations carried out in the design of 
the lighting equipment of a banking room in New York. 

A general view of the room is shown in Fig. 1. Its plan is 
shown in Fig. 2. A view of the room taken at night by its own 
artificial illumination is shown in Fig. 3. 
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The room has an open central space and smaller bays on the 
four sides. A mezzanine is run along the north and west sides. 
The main ceiling height from the main floor level is 30 ft. The 
ceiling height below the mezzanine is 17 ft.,and above, 11 ft. 
The floor area is variously divided into cages, conference 
rooms and offices, by wire mesh screens, marble partitions and 
wood and glass partitions 7 ft. 6 in. high. The main banking 
screen setting off the public space is of solid marble to the 
counter, and glass with marble columns and cornice above. 

The walls, columns and column caps of the main room are of 
marble. This marble has a light reddish buff color—highly 
polished Pavanella clair marble. The ceilings are of plaster. 
The ceiling of the central space is nearly flat with low relief 
ornament. The ceiling of each outer bay is divided by beams 
and soffits into four coffers in each of which is a plaster rosette. 
The ceilings under the mezzanines are flat. The color of the 
ceilings is generally a light reddish gray buff, the ornament 
and mouldings being picked out in unsaturated tints of red, blue 
and yellow. 

The general character of the architectural treatment is a 
refined classic based on the Ionic order. Delicate and beautiful 
mouldings and leaf ornament are used to set off the structural 
lines and proportions. A refined simplicity is the keynote of 
the design. 

It will at once be seen from the illustrations that the large 
open central space gives the room, otherwise relatively restricted 
in area, an appearance of spaciousness. Therefore, it would 
not be proper to introduce hanging fixtures in this space. In- 
deed even if such fixtures might be used, the design of this part 
of the ceiling could not be made suitable to receive them with- 
out distinctly marring the effect On the other hand the outer 
bays seem to require some such furnishing if only to carry the 
line of the facia of the mezzanine floor. The crossing beams in 
the bay ceilings furnished a sufficient apparent structural support. 

It so happened that the main banking screen was admirably 
suited in its position to receive such lighting devices as were 
required to light the central space, but since any effect of rows 
of illuminants would have been objectionable as lending too 
great a prominence to this feature of the design it was decided 
to employ indirect illumination, concealing trough reflectors 
in the cornice and leaving it to the fixtures in the outer bays to 
form the ostensible sources of light. For the lack of any such 
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visible source is generally puzzling and productive of unfortunate 
psychological effects. 

The location of the light sources so determined made it theo- 
retically possible to produce good shadow effects. By proper 
handling of the side bay fixtures the deep ceiling coffers could be 
thrown into comparative shade and the ornament accented by 
so coloring the light thrown to the ceiling that the tinting in the 
coffer bottoms would be deepened, leaving the rosette, soffits and 
colored mouldings in high light. 

By confining the light thrown upward from the reflector in 
the top of the banking screen within the square defined by the 
beams framing the open central ceiling space, as shown in Fig. 4, 
and by proper adjustment of the light near the sides of this space 
after the reflectors were installed, it would seem possible to pre- 
vent any reversal of shadow on the column caps and architrave 
mouldings. The colors of the ceilings could be interestingly 
accented by the use of color screens in these reflectors. 

So much for the upper planes of the room. But the bottom 
of a room is the floor, and the final adjustments must be such 
that the principal variation in intensity is inverse with regard 
to the height—not directly so, but in some multiple thereof 
that will produce the most suitable gradation. Thus, if 77 be the 
intensity near the floor and h the height, we may express this 
effect by writing 

: aj 

4=k 1 
where i is the intensity or flux density of illumination at the dis- 
tance kh above the floor. The value of k is always such that 2 
diminishes as h increases. In the room in question k should have 
a value of approximately 2, for, by experiment, this gradation 
seemed to produce the most satisfactory results. 

We have a difficulty here, for, having selected an indirect 
system in general, our gradation is reversed. We can somewhat 
overcome this by so arranging our side bay fixtures that they 
will throw a large volume of light downward in a broad distri- 
bution. As we have said before they must also throw light 
upward. But now we meet two requirements that are dominant. 
First, the fixtures must be of the style and proportion suited to 
their location. Second, their intrinsic brilliancy must be low. 
The first requirement determines their size, the second require- 
ment taken in conjunction with the first determines the total 
light flux these fixtures can properly produce. 
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The design—a semi-indirect type with interior mirror reflectors 
and top of clear amber diffusing glass—is shown in Fig. 4. Each 
of the large fixtures contains a single 250-watt clear bulb tungsten 
lamp. The smaller fixtures of the same design on the mezzanine 
contain a 150-watt lamp. The energy of efficiency of these 
fixtures as light generators 1s comparatively low on account 
of the necessary equipment for color and diffusion. Their ‘‘ effec- 
tiveness” is, we believe, one hundred per cent. 

The net result of the use of these fixtures is perfect so far as 
the outer bays are concerned, but our gradation in the central 
space is still reversed. This we correct as follows: First by a 
gradation in color as we go up—from a whitish yellow through 
yellow to a warm orange like the light from a wood fire of glowing 
coals; second by low general intensities, and, third, by establish- 
ing a graded belt of more brilliant illumination in the public 
space. This last we can, fortunately accomplish by means of 
a trough reflector set in the bottom of the screen cornice as 
shown in Fig. 4. This device serves two purposes. First, to 
throw light through the screen into the public space, and second, 
to furnish proper illumination on the screen counters as well as 
to light up the faces of the people outside the wickets. In addi- 
tion to the light from this source there will also be some increase 
in the illumination of the lower planes in the room by light re- 
flected from the working areas. 

These, in brief, are the principal factors that determine the 
character of the equipment for general illumination so far as 
the design of the room is concerned. We now have to take up 
the illumination of the working areas themselves. 

Our first consideration is that the scheme for general illumina- 
tion can not be made adequate for working purposes. If the 
flux density were merely increased retaining its distribution 
not only would the architectural effect be weakened but the 
room would be uncomfortably brilliant. Besides a large 
amount of energy would be wasted. 

The working areas constitute the surfaces of the various 
tables, desks and counters, and it is here and here only that any 
great flux density is needed. The total working area on the 
main floor is about 950 sq. ft. The total main floor area being 
approximately 7650 sq. ft., it at once appears how wasteful it 
would be to light this entire area to a high intensity in order to 
produce the same intensity over one-eighth of te 

Let us assume that four foot-candles are required on the work- 
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ing area. Then 4 X 950 = 3800 lumens is the working flux 
required. On the other hand, 4 X 7650 = 30,600 lumens is 
the flux required when the working illumination is obtained from 
the general room illumination. We shall therefore go on the 
basis that each desk shall be provided with its own lighting de- 
vices. 

Apart from the screen counters, the lighting of which has been 
described above, there are six types of desks and tables requiring 
in all five types of fixtures. These fixtures can be so designed 
that an even normal flux density of four foot-candles will be dis- 
tributed over the working area and so directed that, with the 
eye in the normal position, there can be no direct reflection from 
papers on the desk. There is no essential difficulty in obtaining 
this result by the use of sectional mirror reflectors. 
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The casings of these reflectors are of drawn bronze given a 
sand blasted oxidized finish to prevent the appearance of images 
by reflection. They also cut off all direct light from the eye. 

The contour of the reflectors is designed geometrically for 
each type by working back from the illumination desired on the 
desk surface. The principle of the method may be expressed 
analytically as follows: 

Divide the surface to be lighted, Fig. 5, into strips parallel with 
the light source. Let the width of each strip be such that the 
incident flux per unit length of each strip is the same. Let the 
width of one of these strips be A C. From a point E, safely 
below the normal eye position, draw lines such as E B from E to 
the center of each strip. These are the limiting lines of direct 
reflection from the desk surface. Draw BQ so that a = of 
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These lines, B Q, are the limiting ‘‘ flux lines ”’ from the illumin- 
ant. Let any one of these lines intersect one strip P R of the 
reflector at 0. Draw A P and C R, and P O and R O so that 
the -angles of incidents are equal to the angles of reflection. 
These lines meet at P, the center of the source assumed to be a 
luminous line, perpendicular to the plane of the paper. Let the 
angle POR=06. The angle between A P and C R is also equal 
to?. LetQOO=7,Q0B =d,andletr+d=s. 

If z is the intensity at B along d then the flux per unit length 
of source, and a strip, A C, enclosed within the angle Ais 

B=0s4 

Now if J be the source intensity in c.p. then 
is 


4=— C, 
5 


where C, is the coefficient of 
reflection of the mirror. Then 


B=0s-~O, = 81a, 


and 


9 B 


dec phe 


Pie 7, 


from which, and the structural conditions the reflector contour 
may be plotted. 

A view of one desk lighted is shown in Fig. 6. 

The calculations for the semi-indirect units and the indirect 
reflectors are based upon the same reasoning. It is important, 
however, to determine the angle at which the reflector in the 
semi-indirect unit be set. 

In Fig. 7, let A B be the lamp filament. Let P R be a section 
of the reflector. Let b be the distance along the ceiling from 
the axis of the fixture to the point B at which it is desired to 
reinforce the flux density. It is required to finda, h being 
given. 

Then 


elas (ota ) ] 
C= 515 tan ( i, FW 
depending upon whether the center of the filament is above or 
below hk. With a given of course h can be found. 

Now let it be assumed, that on the central ceiling space of the 
room fabove discussed, we require an average apparent normal 
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intensity of reflected light of one candle. The surface being a 
reasonably good diffuser, the reflected flux per square foot is ap- 
proximately 1.07 = 4.7 lumens. 

The ceiling area being 1976 sq. ft., the total reflected flux is 
1976 X 3.1 = 6125 lumens. Let us take 0.45 as the average 
absorption coefficient. The total flux absorbed is then 11136 
— 6125 = 5011 lumens. Assuming 380 per cent average ab- 
sorption in our color screens (seen in Fig. 1) and loss in reflector 
we have as our net generated flux 8350 lumens. This can be 
generated by 44 25-watt lamps. Actually, and after trial, 36 
were used. 

The reflectors, however, were made considerably longer than 
the calculations indicated so that the necessary adjustment for 
shadows and color could be made. Finally about half ruby and 
half light amber screens were used, the ruby being central. 
It is perhaps, needless to say that the reflectors were so designed 
as to prevent any appearance of glare or sight of the lamps from 
the mezzanine floor. 

A curve of normal intensities due to the illumination on the 
ceiling on a plane 30 in. above the floor is shown in Fig.4. These 
intensities are calculated by the point by point method, using a 
formula given by the writer in a paper ‘‘ On Finite Line and Sur- 
face Light Sources.’’* 

Let us now consider for a moment the method of obtaining the 
total generated flux required. This can be simply shown by 
the following table. 


| 
Surface Area Average incident Absorption Diffusion Required flux 
sq. ft. flux density coefficient coefficient lumens 
Central 
ceiling 1976 3.0 0.45 1.00 5011 
Side bay 
ceilings 2900 2,0 0.40 1.25 2320 
Soffits 184 2.0 0.40 1.25 147 
Mez. ceiling} 1875 2.0 0.50 1.00 1875 
Upper half 
walls 5368 | y Er / 0.30 1.45 2689 
Lower half . | 
walls 5368 IT 2 0.30 1.45 2679 
Upper half | | 
columns 1055 | 2.5 0.30 1.45 738 
Lower half 
columns 1055 2.0 0.30 1.45 633 
Floors 8333 2.0 0.75 1.25 2083 
Totalireduived Hix i liisre <loierdis: a vie wie ota Cayetels sikelele hale BAR tne wnt Reais ie 18,175 


*Transactions I. E.S., Vol. V, p. 298. 
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The calculations for the above are as follows. Let i be the 
required apparent normal intensity of reflected light per square 
foot of surface. If the surface shows perfect reflection as 
from a mirror then the intensity of the reflected beam in 
the direction of the angle of reflection equals the intensity 
of the incident beam in the direction of the angle of incidence. 
The received and reflected flux will, of course, be the same. 
So, if 2, is the intensity of the reflected beam, and 7; is the inten- 
sity of the incident beam, 7%, = 7;. The normal intensity in this 
case is 1, cos 8 where @ is the angle between the normal and the 
direction of 77. On the other hand, when the surface shows per- 
fect diffusion, the maximum intensity of reflected light is along 
the normal. In any other direction it is 7 cos 0, where 7 is the 
normal intensity and @ the angle between the normal and the 
direction in which the intensity is measured. The polar or 
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intensity curve of such a surface bounded by a circle is itself a 
circle whose diameter is the normal intensity and which is tangent 
to the surface at its center. The polar surface is therefore a 
sphere, and the reflected flux through a hemisphere bounded by 
the surface is m7 lumens. 

We may have every variety of diffusion between these two 
extremes. 

If then, as in Fig. 8, where O A B is the polar curve of reflected 
intensities, we measure the normal intensity as 7, zz will not give 
us the actual reflected flux, due to the high component of direct 
reflection. To obtain it we must multiply m7 by some con- 
stant which we shall call the diffusion coefficient. For the 
same surface, this coefficient will be different for different 
arrangements of incident light. Fora surface carefully painted 
with a non-lead priming body and a non-lead finish finely stippled 
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we may take the diffusion coefficient to be 1.00 and practically 
independent of the arrangement of incident light. 

Now let Cy be this coefficient. We may then write for Br, 
the reflected flux 


p= wt Ca 


If C, be the absorption coefficient, that is, the fraction of the 
incident flux absorbed by the surface, then the incident flux 
must be given by 


(1 — Ca) Bi = wi Ca 


In the case of any closed surface receiving a flux of energy 
from sources within the surface the only loss of energy is 
that absorbed by or transmitted through the surface. Hence 
to maintain a given quantity of energy within the surface the 
enclosed sources must constantly supply the losses. 

We may then write for the total flux to be generated by the 
light sources in any given enclosure 


B= > Bice 


The total required flux given in the above table must be further 
increased by the losses in the fixtures and equipment to find 
the total flux generated at the lamps. 
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Discussion ON “ INDUSTRIAL ILLUMINATION AND THE AVERAGE 
PERFORMANCE OF LIGHTING SySTEMS”’ (CLEWELL), AND 
‘‘Tur PROBLEMS OF INTERIOR ILLUMINATION ”’ (JONES), 
Boston, Mass., JUNE 26, 1912. 


D. McFarlan Moore: Mr. Jones has given us a demonstration 
which proves the fallacy of attempting to illuminate any interior 
without giving very careful attention to the matter of shadows. 
The problems of interior illumination are generally duplex, that 
is, attention must be given to daytime illumination and night 
time illumination. There are some instances, however, when 
it is not desired to produce at night time the same effect as in 
daytime. 

However, our object, generally, is to attain the ideal, and the 
more diffused the light, the more nearly will it approach day- 
light conditions. In most apartments it is impossible to arrange 
for the entrance of daylight from above, and we are compelled, 
perforce, to use windows, and therefore shadows naturally 
result. We have just had a demonstration that proves that 
shadows have their uses and if they are eliminated entirely, the 
result is not usually desirable to the architect. But the 
happy mean is right as regards shadows, as well as everything 
else in this world. 

Mr. Jones has also put us all through some rapid-fire visual 
gymnastics with color. Our final commercial object should be 
to devise the apparatus of our artificial lighting sources so that 
these valuable color effects can be produced with the greatest 
ease. 

The ideal method is not by means of colored glasses. A more 
scientific procedure is to vary, directly, the color of the light 
source, which can best be accomplished by substituting, for our 
heated solid conductors, various colored gaseous conductors. 

Preston S. Millar: It is very difficult to discuss a demon- 
stration, particularly when it is a good one. One can do little 
more than compliment the demonstrator and hope that some 
time he may have an opportunity to see it again. 

It seems to me that Mr. Jones’s paper sets before this joint 
meeting of electrical and illuminating engineers the field of 
illuminating engineering in an excellent manner. It discusses the 
principles of illuminating engineering and then illustrates their 
application in a notable installation. 

Prominent in that discussion is the comment upon the question 
of efficacy of lighting, the achievement of certain desirable 
lighting effects, and efficiency; and Mr. Jones points out that 
the proper lighting effects must be secured efficiently, if possible, 
but must be secured inefficiently if necessary. This indicates 
the importance of the scientific study of these problems and the 
importance of securing the effects efficiently. ; 

It has been demonstrated that if an illumination installation 
provides lighting which is at once properly diffused, properly 
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directed, and of a proper color value or intensity, that lighting 
system becomes expensive, perhaps two or three times more 
expensive, in both equipment and operation, than it would be 
if it merely lighted the place, but not properly, from these 
various standpoints. The question of efficiency, therefore, is 
of even greater importance when lighting is undertaken in this 
highly desirable manner. But it is so easy to lose a very large 
percentage of possible obtainable efficiency by ignoring the 
optical laws or selection of the proper illuminant, etc., and I 
have had an instance only recently brought to my attention in 
which the proper lighting effect was obtained, but most ineffi- 
ciently, because the optical laws involved and the characteristics 
of the illuminant were ignored. 

I know that Mr. Jones has made a considerable study of these 
matters, and it seems to me if he had laid a little more stress 
upon the cost of the experimentation which he has gone through 
in order to secure the effect he has obtained he would have 
placed the general illumination problem before us a little more 
broadly. 

Charles F. Scott: With reference to Mr. Clewell’s paper, I 
happened to be associated with Mr. Clewell in the general work 
on which this paper is based. It was in connection with the 
lighting of a large factory. Some improvements were to be made. 
Although a number of us who constituted the lighting committee 
were reputed to know something about the subject, electrically, 
and from the standpoint of illumination, we immediately called 
for experts associated with different companies in the illumina- 
ting business, to come and tell us what we ought todo. One 
of the surprises which came to us in connection with this call 
for expert opinion was when we found that these engineers 
could not look at a room and tell us, ‘‘ You want to put in so 
many lamps of such a size, and such a kind of reflector—that is 
the thing to do.” The rooms were simple, and of the same size 
as other rooms which had been lighted, the space to be lighted 
was no more than is met with in any average case, but no, they 
wanted to study the conditions, and see what was to be done, and 
get exact measurements of the room, etc., and go home and 
study over the proposition for several days before they would 
give an opinion as to what was the best thing to be done. 

A few months later, in lighting one of the offices in this same ~ 
factory, an office some 20 ft. (6.1 m.) square, we had first 
the single light in the center of the room, and then a number of 
individual lights over the desks, but we took out the single light 
in the center and put in a cluster of four lights, and that made a 
vast improvement over the illumination given by the single light. 
We thought that did not go far enough, and put up some smaller 
lamps, three rows of three lights each, all the lamps to be lighted 
at once, and had them burning several days, and tried to see 
which light was best, so that we could get along without the 
individual carbon lamps, etc. The assistant to the president 
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-came round one day and. said, ‘‘We want to get this place 
lighted, and if your committee will stop this foolish experiment- 
ing you may accomplish something. You look as if you did not 
know what to do. Ask the people who are using the lights what 
to do, and then go away and leave it, and we can go ahead and 
light this factory.” 

That illustrates the type of man who is frequently met in the 
work of installing lighting systems. People do not understand 
these things, and the kind of analysis which Mr. Clewell has 
given shows in a simple way how the putting up of ordinary 
lights, with bell-shaped reflectors over them, is not a thing to 
be done in the abstract, but in the concrete. It is a place where 
theory and practise do combine, and where different kinds of 
practise may be combined with theory. 

From the demonstration we have seen, we all know it is most 
obvious, when it is pointed out, that the shadow effect and color 
effect depend on the direction of light, intensity of light, the 
color of light, etc. It took a quarter of a century for the electric 
lamp to realize that it was not to replace the gas jet, but the 
electric lamp did overcome the use of the chandelier. We have 
got rid of the chandelier, but still we try to imitate the candles 
which are a thousand years old; we cannot seem to get away 
from the old things. We must learn to be illuminating engineer- 
ing decorators. 

In reference to Mr. Clewell’s interesting diagram showing the 
spacing of the lamps and the direction of the light, a rough 
approximation to what he has there is to divide the space above 
the plane of the table into cubes and put a lamp at the center 
of each cube. The height of the ceiling from the floor ig 12 ft. 
(3.6 m.), and if the table is 4 ft. (1.2 m.) high, then the ceiling 
is 8 ft. (2.4 m.), above the plane of the table, and therefore 
the lamps should be 8 ft. (2.4 m.) apart, and that is what he 
has. This rule does not carry out fully, but is a close approxi- 
mation to what Mr. Clewell’s diagram shows. 

Not long ago I visited the office of one of the largest lighting 
companies in this country. The engineer showed me about, 
and incidentally showed me the lighting in some of the offices. 
There were two drafting offices. One had indirect lighting and 
the other was lighted by a wretched type of illumination, the bare 
tungsten lamps hanging over each desk, about 18 in. (46 cm.) 
above the desk. It was a remarkable illustration of faulty and 
criminal illumination, which it is our purpose to do away with, 
and to educate the people to a knowledge of its shortcomings. 
I said to the chief draftsman who had charge of both rooms: 
“T see you have both kinds of lighting here—the indirect 
lighting and the bare tungsten lamp. Suppose you had to use 
one room altogether, for the sake of getting work out for the 
company, if it took eight hours to do a certain piece of work in 
this poorly lighted room, in how many hours would you expect to 
do the work in the other room?” He replied, “ Tt would probably 
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take from an half hour to three-quarters of an hour less to do 
the work in the other room.’’ In other words, there was a gain 
of from one-half to three-quarters of an hour by having good light. 
I then asked him the cost of the draftsmen and the cost of the 
lighting to compare one with the other, and he said that the differ- 
ence in the cost of the lighting was equivalent to the cost of the 
draftsmen’s services for a period of five minutes in each day, so 
that if the lighting had been as good in one room as in the other, 
there would have been a saving of from one-half to three 
quarters of an hour each day. We ought to realize, therefore, 
what a great economy there is in efficient lighting. 

A. E. Kennelly: In pursuance of the idea which Professor 
Scott has given, I would like to draw attention to one detail of 
Mr. Clewell’s paper, which is, by the way, a plea for the duster, 
and shows us that, in illuminating engineering, cleanliness is 
next to luminescence. The constants are worked out very clearly 
as to the money value of cleanliness and, of course, they are 
convincing as a matter of simple arithmetic, from the standpoint 
of producer and consumer combined. Say it costs one dollar 
an hour to light a certain hall, if-all the light is cut off by dirt, 
all that dollar is wasted, and if half the light is cut off fifty cents 
an hour is wasted. An important point was touched upon by 
Mr. Scott—the value to the consumer alone, as distinguished 
from the combination of producer and consumer. Suppose the 
lighting in a work room, as compared with the original illumina- 
tion when the installation was first made, is cut down by dirt 
to the extent of 10 per cent, without making any noticeable 
difference in the amount or quality of work done in that room, 
the question arises whether the cost to the consumer of clean- 
liness is anything like the proportional value of the lost light, as 
long as the depreciation in the illumination value of the lamps 
does not interfere with the work. The moment dirt begins to 
interfere with the work, and cuts down the volume of the work, 
so that the consumer cannot earn as much as he did before, his 
production is less in volume, and there is manifestly a rapid 
rise in the cost of the dirt from his standpoint. _ 

E. B. Rowe: I do not know that I can answer specifically 
the question raised by Dr. Kennelly, but there is one point which 
might be brought up in connection with Mr. Clewell’s paper, 
which he omitted, perhaps intentionally, and which I might 
point out in connection with the poor conditions under which 
the tests were made. These tests did not include any considera- 
tion of the effect of depreciation of the walls and ceilings, which 
are important factors in many cases. For example, in certain 
industrial installations, in light manufacturing spaces, it is 
customary to have light walls and ceilings which, by means of 
their diffused reflection, increase materially the total efficiency 
of the installation. The effect of dirt and dust depreciation of 
walls and ceilings may therefore be considerable. In one series 
of tests which were made under average city conditions this 
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loss by decrease in reflection from ceiling and walls, which were 
originally white, amounted in the course of three months to 
from 10 to 14 per cent. These figures, of course, are only approxi- 
mate and hold true only for the conditions under which the tests 
were made. 
C. E. Clewell: In connection with Mr. Rowe’s suggestion, I 
may say that practically all the installations tested were sur- 
rounded with very dark walls and the tests on the installation at 
the end of the run showed the illumination to be practically the 
same as at the start, so far as the surroundings are concerned. 
It would be very effective in the case of surroundings of light color. 
Charles F. Scott: Referring to Dr. Kennelly’s remarks, in 
illumination we have to do some things that are big steps. It 
becomes a concrete rather than an abstract theoretical science. 
To illustrate what I mean, I will refer to the computations which 
you make on long-distance transmission lines. You figure out the 
resistances to three or four distant places, and the efficiencies to 
several points, and then you take the nearest size of wire, which 
may take a 25 per cent jump. So in illumination, in considering 
a certain room we may say, if we can get along with 10 per cent 
less light, what is the need of cleaning lamps? Or, we might have 
put on, in the beginning, 10 per cent less of lamps, and got our 
necessary illumination, that is, might have secured a given 
amount of light from a few clean lamps, instead of from a greater 
number of dirty lamps. In a large hall where the lamps are 
inaccessible, it may be cheaper to let the lamps run somewhat 
dim and have more of them, than to have a man climb up to the 
ceiling every week or two and dust them off. The particular 
cost of the cleaning in the particular place, as well as the cost of 
power and the number of hours burning per day, are all factors, 
but to get a given amount of light, we can in many cases put in 
fewer lamps to begin with, and by keeping them clean can secure 
the maximum amount of illumination from those lamps. 
Clayton H. Sharp: Referring to Mr. Clewell’s paper, I 
think it contains a good deal of matter of value, and a consider- 
able amount which is not entirely new. The efficiency values 
which he gives, the ratio of the lumens generated by the illumi- 
nant to the illumination effective upon a certain plane, have been 
worked out for a good many classes of installations before, but 
it is useful to have the additional data on this question which 
Mr. Clewell gives us in his paper, particularly since they refer to 
shop lighting. The deterioration values for the plant as a whole 
have also considerable novelty and a great deal of value. I 
think, however, we should very clearly bear in migd that the 
illumination of a shop is not a question of simply so and so many 
foot-candles upon a certain uniform plane, but that the illumina- 
tion required is dependent to a very large degree upon the 
character of the work to be done, and particularly upon the 
reflecting power of the surface upon which the operator is work- 
ing. The direction from which the major part of the rays of 
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light comes, the diffusion of the light, the proper ratio of direct 
to general illumination, the protection of the eyes of the operators 
are also of very great importance in machine shop illumination. 
It follows that the problems involved in shop lighting can be 
solved only by a careful study of individual cases and of individ- 
ual machines. No wholesale method, no general solution, such 
as producing three foot-candles of illumination on a plane 30 in. 
(76 cm.) from the floor, suffices at all as an answer to the 
questions involved in the proper illumination to enable operators 
to see and carry out their work as rapidly and conveniently, 
and with as little fatigue, as possible. From this point of view, 
the data which Mr. Clewell gives in showing the wages value 
of the lighting of the shop, the cost of lighting interpreted in 
wages value, are extremely interesting. They show how insig- 
nificant a factor the cost of the lighting really is, and how uneco- 
nomical it is to use anything less than the most full and most 
effective illumination. To curtail the amount of light used by 
operators is the worst possible kind of economy. At the same 
time it must be remembered that the word of the operative as 
to the amount of light he needs cannot be taken at its full face 
value. The amount of light which is really required is something 
which itself requires experimental study and careful measure- 
ment. The elimination of disturbing factors, such as glare and 
specular reflections, has a very strong influence on this, so that 
the judgment of the operative on the question needs to be sup- 
plemented by that of some one of more experience, the judgment 
of an illuminating engineer, who can determine these things 
with more certainty. It is clear, therefore, that the purely 
utilitarian illumination of a workshop is not a simple matter but 
a complex one, requiring the exercising of the best talents of the 
illuminating engineer. 

Mr. Jones has shown us how carefully the decorative effects 
demanded in an entirely different class of illumination require to 
be studied, how the shadows and shades and the colors of the 
light have to be very carefully worked out, and that is very 
complex and requires experimental study. 

It used_to be said that illuminating engineering consisted in 
using tungsten lamps and holophane glassware. I think that 
what we have learned from these papers and demonstrations 
shows that there is a good deal more than that in the science and 
art of illuminating engineering. 

F. C. Caldwell: There are two points that may be deduced 
from these two papers. The deterioration in the light due to the 
aging of the lamps, and especially to the lack of cleanliness, 
ought to be taken into account in the original design of the illum- 
ination. In many cases this is overlooked, and the illumination 
is designed on the basis of what the lights will give in their origi- 
nal condition. 

Another point, which is very important in some cases, is the 
difference between illumination for use during the evening and 
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for use during even a short period following daylight. It 
appears that in many cases a higher degree of illumination is 
really needed for a short period following daylight than for the 
whole evening, because the user of the illumination compares it 
with the daylight that he has been working with. The effect of 
the strain, on the eyes of a person who uses the artificial illum- 
ination for only a short time after daylight, may be quite severe, 
owing to the great change from the use of daylight to the use of 
artificial light. 

G.H. Stickney: It is interesting to note that these two papers 
illustrate the scope of illuminating engineering problems, as 
well as different typical methods of solution. Mr. Jones has 
treated problems of the class in which the dominating considera- 
tion is artistic effect, while Mr. Clewell has selected installations 
where utility and cost are the prevailing factors. In the first 
case cost is a secondary consideration, while in the latter the 
esthetic appearance is of minor importance. 

Again, in treating the problems, Mr. Jones has followed the 
laboratory method, while Mr. Clewell has adopted the practical 
installation method, or, as a lawyer would say, the “ case 
system.” Each has its advantages and limitations and is at its 
best when supplemented by the other. 

The question of depreciation was mentioned by Dr. Kennelly. 
Depreciation is sometimes divided into two components, which 
have been designated as “‘ inherent depreciation ” and “ acquired 
depreciation.” ‘‘ Inherent depreciation ” is that due to the peculi- 
arities of the lamp independent of its environment. It includes the 
internal coating of globes, decreased activity of illuminating ma- 
terials,etc. All types of lamps are subject toinherent depreciation, 


‘but some types are more affected than others. “ Acquired depre- 


ciation” is that due to the external conditions under which the 
lamp isoperated. For example, the accumulation of dust and the 
darkening of ceilings and walls. ‘‘ Acquired depreciation ”’ is 
independent of the type of lamp, though it may be largely 
dependent on the character of the maintenance. Proper cleaning 
will keep it at a minimum. 

This question of cleaning has been often discussed, but in 
spite of this it has not received the practical attention which it 
deserves. The illumination from an ordinary installation is 
either much poorer than it ought to be, or more expensive, 
due to lack of proper cleaning. Mr. Clewell shows how profitable 
cleaning is. Experience indicates that, in a large establishment, 
proper cleanliness can only be secured by organized cleaning at 
regular intervals. 

Other points which have been brought out and which deserve 
particular emphasis are the low cost of operating a good lighting 
installation in proportion to the value of the illumination. 

It is hard to understand why some plants still cling to an 
obsolete lighting equipment, when a modern installation requires 
but a small investment, as compared to the cost of a year’s 
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operation. Initiative in this direction is amply rewarded in 
improved illumination and often even a reduced annual cost of 
operation. 

William J. Hammer: I wish to express my appreciation of 
the practical value of these two papers. One point I 
wish to bring up, which Mr. Scott has already referred to. It 
is a thing in regard to which every electrical engineer should 
take a firm stand—that is, the criminality of placing brilliant 
and bare incandescent lamps in positions where the eyes of 
operators and workers will be injured. I will cite one instance 
which recently came under my personal observation. I recently 
went into the offices of one of the leading scientific and engineering 
organizations in this country and noticed the stenographer 
writing at her typewriting machine with a powerful tungsten 
lamp throwing light directly into her eyes, and the light reflected 
from the white paper she was writing upon. I said, “ Don’t 
you feel a good deal of eye strain?” She said, “ Yes, the writing 
gets so blurred at times that I cannot read it.” I said, ‘“ You 
have a good deal of headache?” She answered, “I have head- 
ache all the time.” I then remarked, “‘ You have a good deal of 
dandruff?” She said, ‘‘ Yes, it bothers me a great deal.” I 
said, ‘If that light is not changed you will lose your hair as 
well as your eyesight.” I took a string and tied the lamp back so 
that the light came over her shoulder and was kept away from 
her face, and I think it is still hanging in the position in which I 
tied it, at least it was when I went in there the last time. A 
good many people who knew about the bad effects of such an 
exposure of the eyes to a strong light went into that office and 
saw that lamp hanging there before I did. Many of us now walk 
along the street and see powerful tungsten and other lights 
blinding the people passing the store windows and in the homes, 
offices and shops the people are not only destroying their sight 
but their hair. We should take that matter up and use our 
influence in having that corrected by the proper placing of 
the lamps, and the use of proper shades and diffusers. 

One other thing occurred to me during the discussion, the 
importance of taking care of the deposits on the reflecting sur- 
faces, besides the surfaces of the mere shade itself. A prominent 
efficiency engineer told me that he had succeeded in getting the 
cleaning of windows in a factory down to four motions, and hoped 
to get it down to three motions. We all realize, though we do 
not bother our heads much about it, the need of keeping windows 
clean so as to let in the daylight. If we are efficient engineers in 
regard to illuminating problems, let us take care of that factor 
also, and see that all reflecting surfaces are kept clean and in the 
best possible condition. I asked the same efficiency expert if 
it was not better at times to replace the glass windows instead of 
attempting to clean them. He replied that this was frequently 
the case. 

E. A. Champlin: Reference has been made to lighting draft- 
ing rooms and also the manner of interior lighting through 
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windows in the daytime, and I would like to ask if any particular 
effort is made to use the same direction of illumination with 
artificial illumination as you get through the window? In the 
drafting room the tables will always be so arranged that the 
lighting is most effective and in the proper direction for the use 
of a draftsman during the daytime. The window lighting will 
give him light so directed that the shadows will not interfere 
with his work, but I have noticed in most drafcing rooms that 
the artificial lighting is not so placed, but is often placed so 
that it directly reverses that condition, so that the draftsman 
has to work on the other side of his triangle, and perhaps even 
of his T square. I wonder whether there is any effective means 
of duplicating the direction of lighting from the windows when 
artificial lighting has to be resorted to. Of course, if we do 
not get the direction right the draftsman will ‘“‘ plug in ”’ some- 
where and use a portable light, much to the detriment of his 
eyes, as has been pointed out by Mr. Hammer in the case of 
the stenographer. 

C. E. Clewell: Answering the question of Mr. Champlin, 
I may say that very often the artificial light can be made to 
exceed in its advantages the direction of daylight; that is 
mainly brought about by the use of so-called semi-indirect 
lighting, which has been used in a great many cases under my 
own observation, and produces results which really exceed 
the advantages of daylight. The directional features in the semi- 
indirect lighting are such that the shadows are not reversed from 
what they are in the daylight. 

Dr. Sharp called my attention to the possibility that my paper 
may have given the idea that the refinements or problems of 
industrial lighting were very simple compared to the decorative 
features which had to be considered in such problems as have 
been described by Mr. Jones. I did not wish to give the impres- 
sion, by the various items which are set forth in my paper, 
that the problems in industrial work are not complex. For 
example, in one large installation it was found necessary to make 
a study extending over several months, in order to get the direc- 
tional features of the light properly proportioned and placed 
with respect to the individual class of work. It was found, for 
example, after making a study of the needs of the installation, 
that merely distributing the light uniformly over the work, with 
a uniform capacity of the light, to a certain point on the average, 
would not at all solve the problem in this case, and it was neces- 
sary to raise and lower the lamps, and try different classes of 
fixtures so as to increase the light on a vise, for example, and for 
different classes of very fine work. 

Another interesting problem has been the feeling on the part 
of workmen that individual lamps must be used in connection 
with some classes of work. In one installation, where three 
100-watt tungsten lamps were installed on the eighth floor, 
and in which, prior to the installation of the new system, a 
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good many hundreds of incandescent lamps were used, the 
superintendent, foremen and workmen themselves said that 
the individual lamp could not be dispensed with. We requested 
the foremen of the various floors to permit us to remove the 
individual lamps for a period of one month, during which time 
the workmen should try to perform their duties by the use of 
the overhead light, with the understanding’ that if it was not 
satisfactory we would put back all the individual lamps called 
for. We removed something like 1200 individual lamps, and 
after the month was over we were called on to put back merely 
two or three dozen on a floor space of 250,000 sq. ft. (23,225 
sq. m.). This shows that the notions of the workmen, or even 
the superintendents themselves, cannot always be relied on in 
the matter of the light that is required. 

The idea that I wish to emphasize in closing is that the prob- 
lems are exceedingly complicated, even in those cases which seem 
most simple, for example, in industrial work, where the matters 
of reducing shadow effects and producing certain color effects 
are most important, in interior work, and you will therefore see 
that there are many difficult and important problems in con- 
nection with the proper lighting of industrial plants. 

Charles F. Scott: A man in the mechanical engineering pro- 
fession, Mr. Hunt, said to me something I want to say to the 
illuminating engineers particularly. He had a dratting room and 
a factory, and had tried different kinds of light. He said, ‘“‘ The 
great thing now is that we can lay out our factory and drafting 
room without reference to windows, considering only the effi- 
ciency of the machines and the progress of the work, and we can 
get our light from artificial illumination, which is better than 
daylight.” 

M. Luckiesh (communicated after adjournment): In reply 
to Mr. Champlin’s question I would like to present my experience 
in attempting to imitate daylight distribution in an interior by 
the use of artificial light. A room with three windows—two on 
one side and one on the other—was fitted with removable dummy 
windows made of white diffusing cardboard. These dummy 
windows were placed in the window openings and illuminated by 
means of a special reflector hung on a bracket about 2 ft. (61 cm.) 
from the wall and near the top of the window. These reflectors 
were so adjusted that about the same relative distribution of 
brightness on the windows was obtained by artificial light as that 
presented to the view under daylight conditions. The distribu- 
tion of light in the room was quite like that prevailing under 
the natural lighting conditions. The effect was pleasing. No 
measurements of the percentage of total lumens effective on a 
horizontal plane were made, but an idea of the possible “ effi- 
ciency ”’ of the installation is gained from such measurements on 
daylight in the same room. It was found that 33 per cent of 
the total lumens of natural light which entered the room was 
incident on a horizontal plane 36 in. (91 cm.) from the floor. 
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This shows that the “ efficiency ’’ in a room with light walls and 
ceiling need not be prohibitively low with this kind of an installa- 
tion. I believe, however, that in many cases artificial lighting 
can be made far superior to natural lighting. Certainly special 
cases will arise where such a scheme will be useful. 

Some experience with this trial installation gives some infor- 
mation relating to the point which Mr. Caldwell brought forth, 
namely, that more artificial light is needed just as daylight fails 
than later in the evening. This of course depends entirely on 
conditions. If daylight fails gradually and the lights are switched 
on at the proper time the eye will have become adapted to its 
new condition and no change will be noted. From a practical 
standpoint the eye becomes adapted to a change in illuminatior 
in a very short time. The installation just described permitted 
the closing of the dummy windows in a few seconds, thus chang- 
ing from natural lighting of about 50 foot-candles on the test 
plane to artificial lighting of about 2 foot-candles. No more than 
a minute or two was required to become quite adapted to this 
abrupt change. 

Roscoe Scott (communicated after adjournment): After 
reading Mr. Clewell’s instructive paper, I am convinced that 
the test data he gives should be a valuable addition to the note- 
book of any illuminating engineer, especially of those who have 
to deal with the lighting problems of shops and mills, including 
the maintenance of lighting equipment. I wish to confine my 
discussion, however, to that section of the paper, near its close, 
entitled ‘‘ Economic Relations.”’ 

The three charts comprising Fig. 16 bring out in a very forceful 
manner the pettiness of the illumination cost as compared with 
the cost for labor in the average industrial plant. One conclusion 
must certainly be drawn from these charts, namely, that a very 
considerable percentage increase in lighting expense may be 
justified if it will produce an increase—even a small increase— 
in the efficiency of labor. Some time ago I worked out sets of 
curves intended to show graphically the general relations between 
the several variables which must be considered in estimating 
that increase in lighting expense which will result in the maximum 
net saving for an industrial concern.* One of these charts may 
be worth reproducing in this connection. On it the net saving is 
plotted (see figure) as ordinates against increase in lighting 
expense as abscissas. As this is intended to be a general graphical 
solution of the problem, the variables are necessarily expressed 
as percentages rather than in absolute measure. 

The increase in labor efficiency (a on the chart) should be 
understood as being measured by the resulting decrease in cost 
or the profitable improvement in quality of the manufactured 
product; it may or may not be directly measurable in. terms 
of the increase in individual production. 

Pepumipee soi Ow eg 

*See Electrical World, Feb. 10, 1912, pp. 317-319. 
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The chart really consists of several distinct sets of curves, one 
set for each value of a (the expected per cent increase in labor 
efficiency). In using the chart one picks out the particular 
bundle of curves labelled to correspond with the assumed value 
of a and then follows up the line corresponding to the given 
value of x (for definition of this symbol see chart), on which line 
the saving corresponding to the assumed increase or decrease 
in lighting expense may be found as an ordinate. As a numerical 
example: 
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Definitions: «x =Ratio of lighting to labor expense (percentage) 
a =Increase expected in labor efficiency (percentage) 


bx 
S=a-—— 
100 


Ten compositors employed on a night shift in a large print 
shop receive an average wage of $25 a week. The present 
lighting system costs $1.75 per week. 


Then x= ae = 0.7 per cent. 


The manager estimates that the improvements in the illumina- 
tion system necessary to produce a 1 per cent increase in efficiency 
of the men will increase his operating expenses for lighting by, 
say, 15 per cent. Referring on the chart to the bundle of lines 
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marked ‘‘a = 1” we find by interpolation the point where 
a line corresponding to x = 0.7 would cross coordinate 6 = 15. 
This point is seen to correspond with a value of S, the saving, of 
0.9 per cent. That is, the net weekly saving expected is 0.9 
per cent of $250 = $2.25. By trying different values for b, 
with the corresponding estimated values for.a, a condition which 
will give the maximum net saving (‘‘ on paper ’’) may be found. 

Of course, the value of a—by far the most important factor 
in the calculations—must be estimated from the proposed changes 
in the illumination, rather than directly from the increase or 
decrease in operating cost consequent upon such changes. The 
difficulty of estimating it is enhanced because so many factors, 
such as diffusion, direction and color, as well as intensity of 
light, must be taken into account in deciding the comparative 
value of two or more industrial lighting installations from the 
labor-efficiency standpoint. 

We must rather ruefully admit that the illuminating engineer 
who has amassed any considerable amount of data of value to a 
practical man in determining a for his particular case, be it the 
lighting of a silk mill, a clerical office or what not, is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Such data—into which the human 
element enters so largely—must invariably be based on exper- 
ience or special test, and are particularly hard to obtain. If 
those who have reliable figures would place them—in addition to 
the purely physical data that Mr. Clewell has presented—before 
the members of the national technical societies they would be 
of untold benefit in the future application of industrial lighting 
economics. 

Bassett Jones, Jr.: Mr. Moore brought up the question of 
the diffusion of daylight. We have heard a great deal in the last 
few years of the necessity of copying daylight in interior illumina- 
tion, both as to color and diffusion. My own personal opinion 
is that rarely can the problems of interior illumination be solved 
by any attempts to copy daylight. The differences between all 
sources of artificial light and the sources of daylight are to great 
to permit any true similarity in their effects. Having read 
Mr. Luckiesh’s communicated discussion I should like to add 
that I entirely agree with his statement that daylight can even 
be improved upon by artificial means. I tried to draw at- 
tention to the fallacy of the superiority of daylight some time 
ago in a discussion of a paper by Prof. Nichols presented 
before the Illuminating Engineering Society, but at that time 
daylight and efficiency were the passwords of the art, and 
my attempt was quite bare of results. As far as the diffu- 
sion of daylight is concerned, the relation of directed day- 
light to diffused daylight can be very readily discovered by so 
holding a piece of white cardboard that one side is exposed to 
direct rays from the sun and looking at the other side. The 
difference in intensity between the two sides of that sheet of 
paper will be enormous. In other words, a large proportion of 
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daylight is directed light. The moment we have an overcast 
sky, so that the light is thoroughly diffused, we have trouble 
in seeing, and particularly if the sky is not very dense. There 
is under such conditions a decided tendency to shade one’s 
eyes. Perfect diffusion is not good for the eye, because the 
eye is not given a chance to perform its proper function. 

Of course, in interiors it would be ridiculous to attempt to 
reproduce the intensity of daylight. In the first place, if we are 
going to do work in the open daylight, work which requires close 
application of the eyesight, we want to be shaded from the day- 
light. If you are reading a book in the daylight, you usually 
seek a shaded place in which to read, or if there is no shaded 
place you will open your umbrella and read the book under the 
umbrella. Consequently, for artificial interior illumination, 
the solution of the problem cannot be determined wholly from 
the conditions of daylight illumination. 

Mr. Moore asked whether the effects obtained in my de- 
monstration were secured by the use of colored screens. They 
were. He also suggested the use of the different artificial il- 
luminants, each for its own color value. This has been done 
in the case of the Soldiers’ Memorial in Pittsburgh, where 
incandescent lamps were used for their color value, the Moore 
tube for its color value, and the mercury-vapor lamp for its color 
value, and the color values of the different illuminants play a 
very large part in the general color scheme of the design. 
The green light from the mercury-vapor lamp, slightly modified 
by a particular form of opal glass, produces a moonlight effect, 
which has become a part of the color scheme in the ceiling. 
So with the light from the Moore tubes. The flame arcs serve 
to produce sparkling centers of an orange hue. The efficiency, 
of course, is low, because the lamps are not used to give light 
on the floor, but simply to give an effect of a jewel-studded 
ceiling. 

In regard to the color of daylight, I performed some simple 
experiments a short time ago tor the benefit of an architect, with 
reference to the problem of the color in which rooms should be 
painted. The average architect, like the average decorator, 
still believes that red, yellow and blue are the primary colors, 
and also that a north room should be painted yellow and a 
south room should be painted blue. 

The experiments were carried on in a building in which there 
is a long corridor, on the south side of which is a series of offices 
with windows opening to the south. On the north side of the 
corridor is a series of offices with windows opening to the north. 
That light from the north sky is decidedly blue, and the light 
from the south sky decidedly yellow, was shown by giving the 
architect a little piece of cardboard, which he held before his 
eyes, so as to cover the window. The moment he covered the 
window with the piece of cardboard, that is the moment he 
covered his eye with the cardboard so that he could not see the 
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window, he was asked to state the color of the unpainted plaster 
walls. In the north room he said blue. In the south room 
he said they were light buff. Therefore, the proposition was 
put to him that the north room should be painted blue, in order 
that the blue light should be reflected from a blue surface. If 
it was painted buff, it would absorb and_ not reflect blue 
light. The south room should be painted buff, because the buff 
walls would reflect the yellow light better than if the walls 
were painted blue, which would absorb the yellow light. 

The result of this and other experiments was that the north 
rooms were painted a light blue and the south rooms were 
painted a light buff, and then came the question of artificial 
light. We were going to use tungsten lamps with reflectors, but 
we did not want to make the north rooms blue at night, and we 
had to mix with the blue a little green which would respond 
to the tungsten light at night. The yellow walls in the south 
rooms did respond to the artificial light without any modifica- 
tion. 

These experiments give a practical example of how far the 
question of illuminating engineering can be carried. In fact, by 
such methods the best balance of color values for wall decora- 
tions can be determined in many interiors with, a resulting 
heightening of the effects. Thus it is possible to determine for 
a given southern interior that the general color tone should be, 
say a buff corresponding nearly to number « in any given scale 
of pigment hues, and that on top of that color another color 
must be applied, say about 50 per cent of the wall area, must 
be painted quite red laid on in any design the architect may 
desire. A room painted that way, with consideration of the 
daylight sources, will give a very much more heightened effect 
and will incidentally prove more efficient from the standpoint 
of illumination than if a decorator painted it as he saw fit. 
Now, while this is true, tell it to almost any architect and see 
what he will say. 

Mr. Millar said he thought it would have been interesting 
if the numerical results of the experiments had been given. The 
trouble with these experiments is that they have to be taken 
with a very large grain of salt; that is, it is impossible to 
conduct such a study, and apply the results promiscuously. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


PRELIMINARY REPORT BY THE EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Institute Committee on Education was reorganized last 
November as it was impossible for the original chairman to 
serve. At the meeting held at that time, it was decided to 
study the status of vocational education, that subject being at 
the present moment of paramount interest to the industrial 
interests of the country. The time available has been so short 
that it is impossible to present more than a preliminary report 
of progress, but this may possibly be of sufficient interest 
and value to warrant future committees of the Institute in con- 
tinuing the work. 

In laying out the plan of procedure of the Committee, no 
specific effort was made strictly to confine the study to educa- 
tional conditions as applied to the electrical industries. This 
attitude was taken because it was believed that the proper 
establishment of vocational education for all children who cannot 
advance beyond the rank of hand workers is essential to the 
highest success of the country as a whole in its industrial and 
commercial functions, and, as a result, to the success of the elec- 
trical, or any other particular branch of the industries. 

It is believed by the committee, since the Institute contains 
a large and intelligent membership widely distributed over the 
entire United States, that much good may be accomplished by 
gathering data together in the Transactions for ready refer- 
ence which will aid the individual members to effectively influ- 
ence the development of this most valuable kind of education 
in their respective commonwealths and communities. 

Probably there is no more important problem to be solved by 
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the industrial communities of this country today than the proper 
preparation of the new generation for efficient, skilful, intelli- 
gent, and loyal labor. It is now quite generally known that we 
have fallen behind Germany, Austria, France, and some other 
European nations in this regard. To a certain extent, this is 
indicated by the fact that many of our exports carry from 
three to fifteen per cent of labor cost, while a large part of the 
exports of the countries named carry from forty to eighty per 
cent of such cost. Indeed, we have occasionally exported 
large quantities of comparatively crude and unmanufactured 
products to Europe to have them improved and refined to many 
times their original export value and then have brought them 
back to this country for our consumption. These conditions 
must exist to some extent always, but the balance against us 
is so excessive that it behooves us to take it into consideration. 

In regard to the effect of applied education, Mr. H. E. Miles, 
chairman of the National Manufacturers Association’s Edu- 
cational Committee, makes this statement in a recent report: 
‘ By industrial education it now devolves upon us in very im- 
portant respects to shape the lives of the children of today and 
thereby to make the men and women of tomorrow. Each year 
2,500,000 children graduate from or leave our elementary schools 
proud and confident in having accomplished the first great task 
of their lives in successfully finishing the eight years’ course 
with credit. But this same vast army of 2,500,000 little ones, 
most of them only 14 years of age, leave the schools soon to be 
discouraged, to prove unsuccessful, aimless; most of them have 
gotten no further than the sixth grade, having learned little 
else than the three R’s, not educated in any sense, but only 
possessed of the rudiments whereby real education may be 
acquired. They then, in a way, learn in school only how to 
fail. These are the children who come into the industries, and 
deserve or require industrial or trade education.”’ 

This injurious condition, as set forth by Mr. Miles, is to be 
found to a more or less serious extent in almost every manufac- 
turing community in the United States and also to some de- 


gree in the rural communities. The difficulty has been largely _ | 


relieved in Germany by the development of her magnificent 
system of trade and “ continuation schools.” In this system, 
after a boy has reached the age of fourteen, he has the oppor- 


tunity to continue in schools which are particularly adapted by 


the character of their teaching and organization to aid him in 
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making himself a skilful and intelligent workman. <A compul- 
sory attendance law makes it necessary for most of the boys, 
whether working or otherwise, to attend these continuation 
schools at least one-half a day each week until sixteen years of age. 
The expense of the schools is little greater. than that required 
for maintaining the ordinary types of public school curricula 
with which we are familiar in this country. Though trades are 
taught—as many as two score in one of the cities of Germany— 
the cost of equipments required is comparatively small; only 
sufficient apparatus is used to teach the fundamental movements 
of the processes called for by a particular trade. Because of the 
large number of pupils who are employed in labor and attend for 
part time only, these foreign schools cost per pupil, per year, a 
small fraction of the amount expended per pupil in our best full 
time trade and industrial schools. 

It is considered by well qualified industrialists who have - 
studied the question, that many classes of workmen of con- 
tinental Europe are more skilful and accurate than similar 
classes of American workmen, even after due allowance is made 
for the American’s native resourcefulness, energy, and ability. 
Therefore, if the truth of this statement is conceded, active 
means should evidently be adopted for the development of ed- 
ucational methods which will cause our manual workers of the fu- 
ture to reach a higher stage of efficiency. This is particularly 
so since our country must, perforce—as its population grows 
and natural resources relatively decrease—in order to maintain 
its prosperity, wealth, and the happiness of its people, put forth 
increasingly greater efforts to maintain its share of the world’s 
trade. 

With theexception of a comparatively few successful experi- 
ments with continuation and free vocational schools such as are to 
be seen here and there scattered over the country, as yet compara- 
- tively little has been either attempted or accomplished in the 
United States in the form of publicly supported training of the 
character demanded; anda beginning only has been made in the 
establishment of industrial schools supported by private benevo- 
lence,or by industrial corporations for preparing workers for the 
ranks of their own employees. T he number of pupils enrolled in 
such schools, the number of teachers employed, and the buildings 
and equipments in use are small compared with those in some 
of the European nations. Statisticians estimate that only from 
ten to twenty per cent of the children of this country of the age 
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of sixteen, whom necessity drives from school to work, are so 
situated that they can learn a trade. The remainder work at 
casual employment or in such places as fail to develop their full 
usefulness to their communities. This condition of inefficiency 
is apt to remain with them throughout life to their detriment, 
and to a considerable degree the character of our export trade 
undoubtedly is influenced thereby. 

It seems probable that this country could, without heavy 
burden beyond that incurred in maintaining the present more 
or less inflexible public school system, so modify the pedagogical 
methods in use as to make it possible for the great majority of 
sound children to take positions in the world of labor where they 
could be classed as skilled. Such training of the mass of the 
people should lead to increased sense of responsibility, good 
spirit, orderliness, and efficiency and should go far toward re- 
moving much of the unrest and dissatisfaction rapidly becoming 
prevalent. 

On account of the limited time at the committee’s disposal, 

it was decided to study certain schools in the New England and 
Middle States—the thought being that if the work is continued 
by future committees, a further study can be made of the con- 
ditions in other parts of the country. Even in the districts 
chosen it was found wise to confine attention to but a few of the 
most typical schools and to neglect many institutions of great 
merit. The work of gathering data was divided among the mem- 
bership of the committee somewhat as follows: Professor H. H. 
Norris of Cornell University undertook the burden of reporting 
upon certain schools to be found in New England and New York; 
adding thereto, with some assistance from the Chairman, des- 
criptions of various schools maintained by the railroad systems 
of the country. Professor Samuel Sheldon of the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute was assigned certain typical schools in New 
York City. 
* Insomuch as vocational education, to serve the entire pop- 
ulation of the country, eventually must be supported largely 
from the public purse, and insomuch as many of the common- 
wealths of the Union are now endeavoring to inaugurate such 
work by the enactment of special legislation relating to the subject, 
a special section of the committee’s report is devoted to a study 
of the laws already in existence. Dr. W. I. Slichter of Columbia 
University was assigned the duty of making an investigation of 
this subject and preparing a brief report thereupon. 
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It is hoped that the short descriptions of the few schools that 
are named hereafter and, also, the brief discussion of laws which 
seem to be suitable for the establishment of effective vocational 
educational systems may be of service to members of the Insti- 
tute, who have not already given the subject special study, in aid- 
ing them to direct the development of this important phase of 
education in their own commonwealths. The committee, of 
course, does not pretend that its findings are complete, but the 
data given may prove useful by indicating the direction in 
which the development is tending. 

Before proceeding with the more detailed discussion, it seems 
well to point out here certain salient classifications and facts 
concerning industrial schools. They may be divided properly 
into three general classes, namely: 

1. Those maintained at public expense and open to all children 
of their respective districts. 

2. Those maintained through private benevolences and also 
open largely to children of their districts. 

8. Those maintained by corporations for preparing skilled 
employees for their own purposes. 

These schools, without including those that are giving instruc- 
tion in drawing, manual arts, etc., for purposes of general 
training rather than for direct vocational preparation, are fre- 
quently divided into two types, namely: 

a. Full time schools. 

b. Continuation schools. 

In the former, the youth attends the school continuously until 
he has been prepared so far as possible, both mentally and manu- 
ally, for the particular trade or vocation which he proposes to 
enter. The continuation schools are those to which pupils, 
already at work, give only part time—such as evenings, or a 
day or part of a day each week. The third general division 
named above consists of continuation schools, while the first 
and second divisions include both types, or a combination of the 
two. : 

It may be safely stated that the continuation school in 
which the pupil, already regularly employed, gives a part 
of the working hours each week to school work, shows dis- 
tinct and positive signs of being best suited to the conditions 
facing the great majority of young men. 

These schools, whether maintained at public expense or by 
industrial corporations, should aim to develop the mental judg- 
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ment and physical skill required for promoting the industries 
in the localities in which they are situated. This means very 
close correlation between the school work and the shop work in 
which the youth is engaged, and as a result demands efficient co- 
operation between the school and shop staffs. 

Continuation schools need not be materially more expensive 
than the common schools, as the practical applied part of the 
training can be obtained to a large extent during the portion 
of the time the pupils are at work. 

Experience with laws relating to the organization of industrial 
schools (continuation and full time), carried on at public expense, 
seems to indicate that certain more or less well defined conditions 
of organization are desirable. Some of these, which appear to 
be of especial importance, are presented below for consideration: 


1. Young men who leave the common schools at fourteen years 
of age should be required ordinarily to spend at least two years 
thereafter in either a continuation or full time vocational school. 
Those leaving at fifteen should give at least one year to work 
of the same kind. 


2. Opportunity should be given all residents of the community 
over sixteen years of age to enroll in the continuation school 
upon the payment of a small tuition fee, especially those persons 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five. 

3. Each commonwealth should have a commission composed 
of representatives of the industries, with power to direct its 
industrial school work, under the condition that its actions are 
subject to the approval of the regular state board of education. 


4. Local communities should have commissions selected from 
the personnel of the local industries, with power to direct the work 
of the local industrial schools, but subject in their actions to the 
approval of the local school boards. 


5. The commissions named above need not interfere with the 
regular public school organization of the state, but should be 
correlated therewith. - 


6. In order to encourage the establishment of vocational 
schools, and to give a proper central authority over the school 
officials of local communities, the state should give material finan- 
cial aid to those institutions which comply with its regulations 
and are approved by its commission on industrial education. 

Lack of state and local boards, whose membership is selected 
from the officials and ranks of the industries, having sufficient 
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power to enforce the adoption of their methods, must result, asa 
rule, in industrial schools failing to give the full possible measure of 
usefulness. The modern school teacher usually knows his par- 
ticular business; but this does not include, in general, the direct 
preparation of his pupils for industrial pursuits, nor can he have 
the opportunity to learn the requirements essential to giving 
such preparation except through close contact with, and the 
active cooperation of, the industrialists who are to absorb his 
pupils into their ranks of labor. 

The term vocational education is used in this report to cover 
any kind of education that leads to a vocation; industrial ed- 
ucation is included in this and refers to the bulk of the manual 
vocations other than agriculture and the domestic arts (see 
hereafter). 


II. PROVISION BY LAW FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

A survey of the educational enactments of the various states 
shows that 24 states have active provisions for vocational training, 
six have permissive provisions and fifteen have no provision at 
all. In twenty of the states vocational schools are in practical 
operation. 

Massachusetts, Wisconsin, New York and Maine seem to have 
given the subject the most careful consideration and special 
commissions to study the subject have rendered elaborate reports 
on the subject. The State of Massachusetts seems to be not 
only the pioneer but the leader in this branch of education and 
while other states may have studied the subject and made pro- 
visions for the training yet Massachusetts is the only state in 
which elaborate provisions are in extensive operation. Astheterm 
vocational training is used in a very broad sense and includes 
any training intended to prepare the scholar to become economic- 
ally productive, it is desirable to distinguish between the various 
forms of training to be discussed. ‘The amended acts of the 
State of Massachusetts carefully define the various forms of 
education as follows: 

1. “Vocational education” shall mean any education the 
controlling purpose of which is to fit for profitable employment. 

2. “ Industrial education ”’ shall mean that form of vocational 
education which fits for the trades, crafts, and manufacturing 
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pursuits, including the occupations of girls and women carried 
on in workshops. 

3. ‘“ Agricultural education ’’ shall mean that form of voca- 
tional education which fits for the occupations connected with 
the tillage of the soil, the care of domestic animals, forestry and 
other wage-earning or productive work on the farm. 

4. “‘ Household arts education ’’ shall mean that form of 
vocational education which fits for occupations connected with 
the household. 


5. “Independent industrial, agricultural, or household arts 
school’’ shall mean an organization of courses, pupils and 
teachers, under a distinctive management, approved by the board 
of education, designed to give either industrial, agricultural or 
household arts education as herein defined. 

6. ‘ Evening class” in an industrial, agricultural, or house- 
hold arts school shall mean a class giving such training as can be 
taken by persons employed during the working day, and which, 
in order to be called vocational, must in its instruction deal 
with the subject-matter of the day employment, and be so carried 
on as to relate to the day employment. 


’ 


7. ‘‘ Part-time, or continuation, class ’’ in an industrial, ag- 
ricultural, or household arts school shall mean a vocational class 
for persons giving a part of their working time to profitable 
employment, and receiving in the part-time school, instruction 
complementary to the practical work carried on in such employ- 
ment. To give ‘a part of their working time ’’ such persons 
must give a part of each day, week, or longer period to such part- 
time class during the period in which it is in session. 


8. ‘‘ Independent agricultural school ’’ shall mean either an 
organization of courses, pupils and teachers, under a distinctive 
management, designed to give agricultural education, as here- 
inafter provided for, or a separate agricultural department, 
offering in a high school, as elective work, training in the 
principles and practise of agriculture to an extent and of a 
character approved by the board of education as vocational. 

9. “‘ Independent household arts school ’’ shall mean a voca- 
tional school designed to develop on a vocational basis the capac- 
ity for household work such as cooking, household service, and 
other occupations in the household. 

Practically all states offer vocational education in the state 
normal and training schools for teachers, and work of a collegiate 
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grade in the state land grant colleges established under the 
Morrill act. In a majority of the states there is permissive 
legislation relative to the introduction of manual training, in- 
cluding drawing, in the elementary schools. In many states 
instruction in these branches is required in all towns having above 
a certain specified population. In twenty-four states legal 
provision has already been made for the encouragement or 
support of industrial education beyond the general provision 
for the manual training in elementary schools. The following 
gives an outline, according to such information as was obtain- 
able, of the provisions in those states having such provisions: 


Alabama—Provides for the establishment and maintenance of a 
branch agricultural experiment station in each congressional district. 
The annual appropriation for each school is $4500. 

Arkansas—Has four state public schools of agriculture, appropria- 
ting annually $160,000 for their support. 

California—Permits but does not provide for. 

Connecticut—Aids in the support of two schools giving instruction 
in the principles and practise of trades. Total amount is $50,000 
for both schools. 

Georgia—Aids district agricultural high schools to the limit each 
of $2000. 

Illinois—No special provision, local option. 

Indiana—Authorizes industrial and manual training in cities of 
more than 100,000 and confers power to raise money by taxes. 

Iowa—Has no law but aid is given for manual training. 

Kansas—Authorizes local boards to levy tax of one half mill for 
the equipment of industrial training schools or departments. State 
aids such schools to the limit of $250 annually. 

Kentucky—Does not provide but the cities do. 

Maine—Provides for and aids to the extent of two-thirds the sal- 
aries of the instructors, subject to the approval of state superinten- 
dent. Has a commission which has made valuable recommendations, 

Maryland—Gives state aid to county manual training schools or 
departments, limit $1500 each. Also aids high schools having com- 
mercial courses. 

Massachusetts—Has a deputy commissioner of education whose 
duty it is to encourage and supervise forms of vocational education 
supported by the state. Grants permission to towns and cities to 
provide independent vocational schools and to provide evening and 
part time courses for persons already employed. Permits two or 
more cities to join for the purpose of maintaining vocational courses 
or schools; aids to the extent of one-half the net expense of such 
schools, provided the school has been approved by the state author- 


ities. 
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Michigan—Authorizes and aids county schools of agriculture and 
domestic economy to the extent of 2 of the cost if approved by state 
authorities. 

Minnesota—Gives state aid to departments of agriculture, manual 
training, and domestic science in state high, graded, and consolidated 
schools if approved by state board. Maximum limit of $2500 to 
any school. 

Nebraska—Does not provide but the cities do. 

New Jersey—Contributes half the cost of maintainance and author- 
izes the locality to levy a tax for the remainder; maximum limit 
of aid is $10,000. 

New York—Authorizes local board to establish such schools and 
gives aid to the extent of $500. Has a state director of trade schools. 


North Dakota—Authorizes and aids such schools. 
Ohio—Provides for manual training but the cities do most. 


Oregon—Provides for courses in any high school under supervision 
of state board. 

Pennsvlvania—Requires that manual training courses shall be 
provided and aids, by direct appropriation, established vocational 
schools. Has three deputy state superintendents of education in 
charge of work. 


Texas—Gives aid to the extent of half the cost of maintaining 
courses in agriculture, domestic economy, and manual training sub- 
ject to the approval of state board. Maximum limit $500. Aid 
is not permanent. 


Utah—Permits vocational courses to be prescribed in existing 
schools. 


Vermont—Aids schools with approved manual training courses 
to the extent of $250 per year. 


Virginia—Provides by law and has ten schools in operation. 


Wisconsin—Has a State Board of Industrial Education and a 
Commission to encourage Industrial Education; aids county schools 
having industrial courses which are approved by state. 


Thus in the majority of cases, heretofore, the vocational train- 
ing has been almost altogether in the form of agriculture or 
home-making and with manual training as an addition or inci- 
dental to existing courses in high and secondary schools. The 
problem, therefore, of true industrial education is comparatively 
new and has been met in only a few states such as Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Maine, New York, Indiana, and Wisconsin. In 
order to study the subject and learn the best methods of ac- 
complishing the desired object we need therefore only consult 
the records of the results in these States. 

An especially appointed commission in Maine has made a 
very careful study of the subject and placed the results of its 
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conclusions in a valuable report. This report is dated 1910. 
The records do not show that the conclusions of this commission 
have been carried out to the extent of perfecting an operating 
system. 

While there are a great many institutions of vocational training 
in New York State they appear to be not as fully correlated as 
those in Massachusetts and Wisconsin and the initiative ap- 
pears to be in the cities and localities themselves. The state 
board is ready and prepared to give advice but does not have 
the control that is provided for in Massachusetts and Wiscon- 
sin. 

In the opinion of this committee the feature of the Massa- 
chusetts and Wisconsin laws which causes them to excel is 
the provision that a vocational school, to receive state aid, 
must receive the state’s approval of many of its important 
features, such as courses, teachers, buildings, methods, time, 
and accounts. This clause is used as an inducement to en- 
courage the local boards to consult with the proper rep- 
resentative of the state board from the beginning of the 
organization of the school, rather than to await the exact 
period when money is requested of the state. The state board 
includes an assistant superintendent who has made a special 
study of the subject of vocational training, and, members of 
the board, private citizens representing the points of view of 
employers and employees. The new Pennsylvania laws bearing 
upon this subject are also much similar in effect. 

To crystallize and collect the best ideas on the subject of 
legislation and provisions for vocational training it is deemed 
sufficient to pick out the best points of the methods of Massa- 
chusetts and Wisconsin as representative of good practise. 


OUTLINE OF A SCHEME FOR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION BASED 
LARGELY ON THE Laws OF MASSACHUSETTS AND WISCONSIN 


Either a state board of industrial education containing rep- 


‘resentatives of both employers and employees and independent 


of the usual state board should be appointed, or an advisory 
board of similar character should work with the regular board 
of education. 

The state superintendent of education or, in case the duties are 
sufficient to warrant the appointment, an assistant for industria! 
education should be authorized to approve, with the board, 
the courses of study and to certify that the work of the various 
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schools is satisfactory. The industrial assistant should be au- 
thorized to attend industrial conventions and make investigations 
outside the state as well as within. 

The board of education should have control over all state 
aid given, and aid should only be extended to those schools 
that have received the approval of the board and superin- 
tendent or assistant. The industrial board of education 
should be authorized to investigate and aid in the introduc- 
tion of vocational education and to initiate and superintend 
the establishment and maintenance of the schools. Three 
classes of independent schools should be recognized, such 
as industrial, agricultural, and household arts, and each 
of these schools should have day instruction, part-time, and 
evening classes. Attendance upon such day or part-time clas- 
ses should be restricted to those between fourteen and twenty- 
five years of age and should be compulsory for those between 
fourteen and sixteen. Attendance at evening classes should be 
restricted to those over seventeen. The local board of education 
should be authorized to establish and maintain independent 
vocational schools; and in the establishment of such schools 
should call in the advice of the state superintendent and after 
adopting a plan of organization and administration submit this 
plan for approval to the state board. It is desirable that local 
and district boards of trustees appoint an advisory committee 
composed of members representing local trades, industries, and 
occupations. The state should reimburse the local district to 
the extent of one-half the net expenses of the school, provided 
the form of organization, control, location, equipment, courses 
of study, qualification of teachers, methods of instruction, con- 
ditions of admission, employment of pupils, and expenditures of 
money are in accordance with the approved methods of the 
state board. 

The community should provide the buildings and equipment 
and sufficient money for the operation of the schools and after 
a year’s operation the state should reimburse the community 
the amount stipulated. In order that this amount may be 
easily determined uniform methods of accounting in the schools 
should be required. 

Each locality should endeavor to make its courses meet its 
local needs and, if possible, should endeavor to secure coopera- 
tion between the schools and the local industries so that the 
school shall prepare the students to be successful in those in- 
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dustries, and, if possible, so that the local industries shall supply 
the opportunity for practical work. To this end it is desirable 
that, either on the local board or the local advisory board, 
persons interested in the local industries be represented. 

It is desirable that a reasonable tuition fee be charged in order 
to discourage from attending those persons who have no serious 
purpose. 

It is desirable that all children from fourteen to sixteen years 
of age be compelled to attend these classes at least one day per 
week or the equivalent thereof and that their working hours, if 
employed, should be such that this attendance would not be 
an unreasonable burden. 

Provision should be made that illiterate minors over seventeen 
years of age should be required to attend the evening schools. 

The training given should be designed to encourage the child- 
ren of the locality to enter the local industries and to fit them to 
become expert workmen in those industries; thus the children 
would be kept at home, would be assured useful and successful 
careers and the local industries would be kept in the hands of 
natives of the community. 


Laws or MASSACHUSETTS ON STATE-AIDED VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
STATE ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 

Section 2. The board of education is hereby authorized and 
directed to investigate and to aid in the introduction of industrial, 
agricultural, and household arts education; to initiate and super- 
intend the establishment and maintenance of schools for the 
aforesaid forms of education; and to supervise and approve such 
schools, as hereinafter provided. The board of education shall 
make a report annually to the general court, describing the con- 
dition and progress of industrial, agricultural, and household 
arts education during the year, and making such recommenda- 
tions as the board may deem advisable. 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS 
Section 3. In order that instruction in the principles and the 
practise of the arts may go on together, independent industrial, 
agricultural and household arts schools may offer instruction in 
day, part-time, and evening classes. Attendance upon such day 
or part-time classes shall be restricted to those over fourteen 
and under twenty-five years of age; and upon such evening classes ° 


~to those over seventeen years of age. 
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LOCAL ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL 


Section 4. Any city or town may, through its school com- 
mittee or through a board of trustees elected by the city or 
town to serve for a period of not more than five years and to be 
known as the local board of trustees for vocational education, 
establish and maintain independent industrial, agricultural, and 
household arts schools. 

Section 5. 1. Districts composed of cities or towns, or of cities 
and towns, may, through a board of trustees to be known as 
the district board of trustees for vocational education, establish 
and maintain independent industrial, agricultural, or household 
arts schools. Such district board of trustees may consist of the 
chairman and two other members of the school committee of 
each of such cities and towns, to be appointed for the purpose 
by each of the respective school committees thereof; or any such 
city or town may elect three residents thereof to serve as its 
representatives on such district board of trustees. 

2. Such a district board of trustees for vocational education 
may adopt for a period of one year or more a plan of organization, 
administration and support for the said schools, and the plan, if 
approved by the board of education, shall constitute a binding 
contract between the cities or towns which are, through the action 
of their respective representatives on the district board of 
trustees, made parties thereto, and shall not be altered or an- 
nulled except by vote of two thirds of the board, and the con- 
sent of the state board of education to such alteration or an- 
nulment. 

Section 6. Local and district boards of trustees for vocational 
education, administering approved industrial, agricultural, or 
household arts schools, shall, under a scheme to be approved by 
the board of education, appoint an advisory committee composed 
of members representing local trades, industries, and occupations. 
It shall be the duty of the advisory committee to counsel with 
and advise the local or district board of trustees and other 
school officials having the management and supervision of such 
schools. 

REIMBURSEMENT 

Section 8. Independent industrial, agricultural, and house- 
hold arts schools shall, so long as they are approved by the board 
of education as to organization, control, location, equipment, 
courses of study, qualifications of teachers, methods of instruction, 
conditions of admission, employment of pupils, and expenditures 
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of money, constitute approved local or district independent 
vocational schools. Cities and towns maintaining such approved 
local or district independent vocational schools shall receive 
reimbursement as provided in sections nine and ten of this 
act. 

Section 9. 1. The commonwealth, in order to aid in the main- 
tenance of approved local or district independent industrial and 
household arts schools, and of independent agricultural schools 
consisting of other than agricultural departments in high schools, 
shall, as provided in this act, pay annually from the treasury 
to cities and towns maintaining such schools an amount equal 
to one half the sum to be known as the net maintenance sum. 
Such net maintenance sum shall consist of the total sum raised by 
local taxation and expended for the maintenance of such a school, 
less the amount, for the same period, of tuition claims, paid or 
unpaid, and receipts from the work of pupils or the sale of pro- 
ducts. 

2. Cities and towns maintaining approved local or district 
independent agricultural schools consisting only of agricultural 
departments in high schools shall be reimbursed by the common- 
wealth, as provided in this act, only to the extent of two thirds 
of the salary paid to the instructors in such agricultural depart- 
ments: provided, that the total amount of money expended by 
the commonwealth in the reimbursement of such cities and towns 
for the salaries of such instructors for any given year shall not 
exceed ten thousand dollars. 

3. Cities and towns that have paid claims for tuition in ap- 
proved local or district independent vocational schools shall be 
reimbursed by the commonwealth, as provided in this act, to the 
extent of one half the sums expended by such cities and towns 
in payment of such claims. 

Section 10. On or before the first Wednesday of January of 
each year the board of education shall present to the general 
court a statement of the amount expended previous to the pre- 
ceding first day of December by cities and towns in the main- 
tenance of approved local or district independent vocational 
schools, or in payment of claims for tuition in such schools, for 
which such cities and towns should receive reimbursement, as 
provided in this act. On the basis of such a statement the 
general court may make an appropriation for the reimbursement 
of such cities and towns up to such first day of December. 
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Ill. DESCRIPTION OF A FEW TYPICAL VOCATIONAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 


The few schools hereafter described were selected for the dual 
reason that they illustrate types and because information con- 
cerning them was readily available to the committee. There 
are numbers of other schools which would have served the pur- 
pose equally well and which are fully as efficient. 


A. CERTAIN SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY 


Pratt Institute. This Brooklyn private school, founded by 
Charles M. Pratt in 1887 and now under the control of his six 
sons, is adequately endowed and gives day and evening instruc- 
tion to over four thousand students. There are at present five 
divisions ofinstruction. Among these is the ‘School of Science and 
Technology’ which offers thorough practical courses planned 
to meet the needs of four different classes of students: 

“Birst. Day Industrial Courses in Mechanics, Electricity, 
and Chemistry, for young men who cannot afford the time and 
expense required for four-year college or engineering courses, 
but who are nevertheless ambitious to fill positions above the 
grade of skilled mechanics in. manufacturing and industrial 
plants. 

“Second. Day Trade Courses in Machine Work, Carpentry 
and Building, and Tanning, for those who wish practical and 
theoretical instruction in these trades. 

“Third. Evening Technical Courses for those employed 
during the day in mechanical, electrical, and chemical industries 
and related occupations. 

““Bourth. Evening Trade Courses for apprentices and 
journeymen. 

“The courses offered are as follows: 


Day Industrial Courses 

Steam and Machine Design <A two-year course 
Applied Electricity A two-year course 
Applied Chemistry A two-year course 
Applied Leather Chemistry A one-year course 

Day Trade Courses 
Machine Construction A one-year course 
Carpentry and Building A one-year course 
Tanning A one-year course 
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Evening Technical Courses 


Technical Chemistry Industrial Electricity 
General Chemistry Electricity and Mechanics 
Qualitative Analysis Electrical Machinery 
Quantitative Analysis Electrical Design 


Organic Chemistry 
Mechanical Drawing and __— Practical Electricity 


Machine Design Practical Mathematics 
Mechanical Drawing Steam and the Steam Engine 
Machine Design _ Strength of Materials 
Mechanism 

Evening Trade Classes 
Machine-Work Sheet-Metal Work 
Tool-Making Plumbing 
Carpentry and Building Advanced Wood-Working for 
Pattern-Making Teachers ”’ 


Requirements for admission to these courses are based largely 
upon the personality of the applicant rather than upon his prior 
scholastic achievements. A moderate honorarium is charged 
for each course. 

The purpose of the school is to reach and help all classes of 
practical workers, both artists and artisans, and to give every 
student practical skill along some line of work. Asa rule the in- 
struction is intended to be more theoretical and less practical 
than that usually given in trade schools, whereas it is more 
practical and less theoretical than that usually given in engi- 
neering schools and colleges. This type of instruction is a 
unique feature of the Institute’s work and its conception was 
inspired by the personal experiences of its founder, who was a 
self-made man of unusual breadth and power, and who started 
life asa machinist. In this connection there appear the following 
statements in a report by Samuel S. Edmands from the Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology: 

“The trained workers in the electrical and mechanical fields 
are, in a general way, divided into three different classes, the 
first and highest comprising the comparatively few men of 
superior ability and attainments who originate and direct opera- 
tions requiring the services of many. In this class we find the 
engineering experts, designing and consulting engineers, and 
many others who bear the prime responsibility for the successful 
operation of industrial and engineering enterprises. The third 
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and last class is composed of the skilled laborers and trained 
mechanics. Between the highest and lowest class there is a 
constantly widening field, the workers in which constitute the 
second class and occupy positions secondary and subordinate 
to the members of the first class, but nevertheless of great im- 
portance. They are the assistants to the engineers, the super- 
visors of skilled labor, or the specialists performing operations 
requiring a degree of knowledge and training in excess of that 
possessed by those in the third class. The commercial demand 
for technically trained workers of this second or intermediate 
grade is keen, and it is to afford a means for them to obtain the 
training that they need that the two-year technical courses in 
the Institute are primarily intended.”’ 

During 1910 the National Association of Tanners, desiring 
to affiliate with some educational institution in the formation 
of a tanning school, found that the Pratt Institute was pre- 
pared to train young men for its employ in the manner desired. 

The formal report of the Tanning School Committee of this 
association contains an outline of the equipment and courses of 
instruction proposed by Pratt Institute. Its study is recom- 
mended to those interested in the formation of effective indus- 
trial curricula. : 

Public Schools. There are three public high schools in New 
York City which offer opportunities for instruction in vocational 
subjects, Stuyvesant, at 245 E. 15th St., Manhattan, for boys and 
men, Manual Training, on 7th Ave., Brooklyn, for boys and girls, 
and Bryant, on Wilbur Ave., Long Island City, for boys and girls. 
The courses of study, which are directed towards the technical 
industries, are similar to the ordinary high school courses, ex- 
cept that biology and history are omitted and manual training 
is given throughout four years. 

Applied Mechanics, Steam, and Electricity forms a special 
course at Stuyvesant which is given to fourth-year students and is 
open only to students of exceptional ability. It is designed to pre- 
pare its graduates for giving efficient service immediately after 
leaving the school. The physical equipment of all these schools is 
adequate for the purpose and the laboratories are better equipped 
with apparatus than many engineering colleges, as will be evi- 
dent after an inspection of the accompanying illustrations of the 
engine room at Stuyvesant. Though such extensive facilities 
as shown in the illustration are desirable it should be distinctly 
understood that much excellent and practical industrial instruc- 
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tion can be given with simple and quite inexpensive equipments. 
No community, therefore, need be deterred from entering upon 
this kind of educational work because of the burden of the pri- 
mary plant cost. 

The day instruction at this school is duplicated in the evening 
with some modifications, attending students being of the same 
general class as the day students but being commonly from 8 to 10 
yearsolder. The evening instruction has for its motive increased 
earning capacity of the student. Besides preparing some even- 
ing students for entrance to college, others are fitted for positions 
in the trades. The effectiveness and characteristics of this work 
may be judged from the data contained in the foregoing table, 
which is based upon information supplied by the students and 
which refers to the academic year 1910--11. 


B. A Few Scuoots SITUATED IN THE MIDDLE AND NEW 
ENGLAND STATES. 


The Privately Endowed Industrial School. As an example 
of the recent development in privately endowed trade schools, 
Wentworth Institute, of Boston, Mass., may be considered as 
representative of modern ideas. The. Institute is designed to 
be a high-grade trade school, that is, one which places a ra- 
tional scientific foundation under the direct preparation for 
mechanical trades and industry. The Director states that the 
aim is to develop artisans and skilled mechanics, and also to 
train men who wish to become inspectors, shop foremen, master 
mechanics, and superintendents in industry. 

As a school of this kind attracts young men of all kinds of 
preparation, the courses have to be adapted to various needs. 
There are, therefore, short one-year day courses for beginners and 
others with little practical experience, two-year day courses 
for those with some experience who wish to train themselves for 
positions of foremanship grade, and also evening courses where 
men employed in mechanical occupations during the day may 
either increase their skill and practical knowledge of their trade 
or study such supplementary subjects as will help them to ad- 
vance to more responsible positions. While the school has been in 
operation but a few months, those in charge of it have had long 
experience in somewhat similar schools, so that the plans and 
methods of instruction may be considered in no way experi- 
mental. The following faets dealing with the organization of the 
school and the results thus far accomplished will, therefore, be 
of interest. 
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Trades Taught. After a study of the probable demand for 
instruction the faculty of the Institute selected the following 
trades for the day courses. In the building trades—carpentry, 
plumbing, and electric wiring; in the manufacturing trades— 
machine work, foundry practise, and pattern-making; also, 
electrical construction for those who wish to become foremen in 
electrical industries, and machine construction for those who 
wish to become foremen in mechanical industries. While in the 
case of foundry practise, especially, great doubt was felt as 
to whether American boys could be made to see its scope, 
the possibilities of future development in the industry made 
this trade of importance. The class in foundry practise has 
proved one of the most successful of the day courses. 

‘For boys employed during the day, evening classes are pro- 
vided. For those who wish to perfect themselves in mechan- 
ical skill and practical knowledge of their trade, courses are 
offered in carpentry, pattern-making, machine work, tool-mak- 
ing, foundry practise, electric wiring, and plumbing; and for 
those who wish to supplement their knowledge and prepare them- 
selves for more responsible positions, there are courses in practical 
mathematics, mechanical drawing, machine design, practical 
mechanics, strength and properties of materials, the steam engine 
and the operation of power plants, applied electricity, and elec- 
trica! machinery. 

Selection of Students. Although the buildings and equipment 
of the Institute were hardly completed in September, 1911, more 
than three times as many applicants as could be accommodated 
appeared. In selecting from this large number, personal inter- 


-view and oral questioning were the only practicable means. All 


academic standpoints of scholarship and skilled attainments 
were discarded and the attempt was made to measure the appli- 
cant’s forcefulness, seriousness of purpose, and adaptability to 
the trade selected. In this way an earnest body of students 
was picked out. 

Selection of Teachers. Of the 18 men who constitute the 
day school faculty, eight have charge of shop instruction, 
Six of the eight have special qualifications for this work, having 
occupied responsible industrial positions. The other teachers 
are school and college trained and they have had wide experi- 
ence in industrial work. As the success of an institution like 
this depends largely on the teachers every effort has been made 
to get those properly equipped for this work. 
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Typical Curriculum. Following is a typical curriculum which 
shows clearly the scope of the work of this institution: 


A typical curriculum for a one-year course is as follows: 


Hours per week 


Fall Winter Spring 
term term term 
Shop practise in machine-tool work, 
machine construction, bench work and 
tool-making, principles and practise of 
forging, tempering steel, foundry practise 
and pattern-making........---++-+++++- 20 20 20 
Mechanical drafting and blue print 
VEAAN OS oe vise pathgpeeroinlaioly =7sic,euetoyaibyele gai 6 6 6 
Practical mechanics, materials of con- 
struction, and power transmission, etc., 
(recitations and laboratory practise)...... 9 9 9 
Practical mathematics, machine shop 
computationS........ eee eee eens seen ress 5 5 5 


A typical curriculum for two-year courses is as follows: 


FIRST YEAR 


Hours per week 


Fall Winter Spring 
term term term 
Practical Mechanics: 
Recitation. cde te thee tee ere sisi verte 5 5 5 
Laboratory practise. ..)4... 66s ee eee ees 8 8 
Electrical Motors and Appliances: 
Principles of construction and operation, 
REGHER TIONS. WGA ieee eT N en, cree. Mes 5 
iBeAefeyy lo! iy See See notes Sey hs Chee WEE oe 8 
Mechanical Drafting: 
Shop drawing and machine details...... 8 8 8 
Practical Mathematics: 
Shop computations and use of formulas. 5 5 5 
Shop Practise: 
Moulding and foundry work.,......... 8 4 
Patternimaking: %i.5.nt apn eth lew omer 4 8 
Forging’ and tenipering.. 0.0... = ne 6 


Machine tool work 


er ae oe 
1° 


ah oh 


q 
; 
3 
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SECOND YEAR 


Hours per week 


Fall Winter Spring 
term term term 
Applied Mechanics: 
Mechanism of machinery, materials of 
construction, transmission of power, 
plant care and operation, etc. 
lcciba toms. pnsteters raved ne wks svsytys, weeks pohars 5 5 5 
Web Orator vane qicitae areas cious a-agiele Seeiebe ee 8 8 8 
Machine Sketching: 
Moolland figadesieniy «kde oe ves ems 0 6 6 6 
Advanced Practical Mathematics, includ- 
ing useful applications of algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry......... 5 5 5 
Advanced Shop Practise: 
Machine Ccomstructione.....-2-oncr0--- 10 4 4 
MON sirla KT cteveterteheteveivsetrty le spits bbe 0 6 6 
Optional 
Advanced jig and tool making........... 6 6 6 
or 
Advanced machine construction.......... 6 6 6 


Note: In the two-year courses a considerable portion of the 
laboratory work is actual construction and for that reason the 
time spent in shop practise is somewhat reduced. 


Vocational Instruction under the Direction of the New York 
State Department of Education. In 1908 a law was passed 
by the legislature of New York State (already referred to in 
Section II) providing for vocational and trade instruction 
in public schools. To put this law into effect the New 
York State Education Department organized a separate 
division of trade schools under the supervision of a chief. 
This division endeavors to keep.in touch with the various labor 
organizations and with the manufacturers with a view to the 
promotion of education of such a nature that the young people 
of the state will be fitted to take up employment in the industries 
with the greatest possible efficiency. 

The Department of Education recognizes two divisions of this 
field: (1) There are young people from 12 to 16 who need indus- 
trial education of a preliminary character. At this age young 
people are of little value in the industries, but they are of an age 
suitable for the acquirement of the fundamental principles of 
industry. Assuming that the ordinary school subjects of read- 
ing, spelling, writing, arithmetic, etc., have been fairly well 
mastered, the applications of these fundamental studies to 
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shop work, shop accounts, business subjects, etc., may be 
profitably emphasized. It is not the aim in this part of the 
work to teach trades, but by means of manual training, drawing 
and other practical studies, the elements of all trades are taught. 

Under the law of 1908 a number of vocational high schools 
have been organized, including a school at Albany near the head- 
quarters of the State Department of Education. The Albany 
school is considered typical, and will be treated in more detail 
later. 

(2) The second division of industrial training recognized by 
the Board of Education is instruction in the trades. New York 
State contains a large number of groups of industrial workers 
engaged in printing, textile industries, shoe manufacture, ready- 
made clothing manufacture, manufacture of electrical apparatus, 
iron working, paper manufacture, etc. These groups need re- 
cruits especially prepared for their specialties. In addition 
to the general preparation given by the vocational high school, 
which is supposed to prepare the way for all trades and business 
activities, there are many special subjects which should be 
studied in order to make intelligent workers in, say, the print- 
ing business, shoe manufacture, or electrical machinery manu- 
facture. 

The State Department of Education has made a real beginning 
in the first division of its field mentioned above. State aid 
is given to schools which qualify under the law. In the 8th 
annual report of the Department, Mr. A. D. Dean, Chief of the 
Division of Vocational Schools, states as follows: 

““ The Intermediate Industrial School. The plan as now oper- 
ating provides that five-twelfths of the school program shall be 
given over to the shop, laboratory and drawing instruction and 
that the remaining seven-twelfths be devoted to “ book studies,” 
which practically amounts to saying that the pupils shall for the 
remainder of the time take the regular elementary school studies 
corresponding to the seventh and eighth grades. These studies 
are related to the industrial studies as far as is possible. Both 
boys and girls have similar work in English and history. The 
arithmetic course for boys differs from that for girls. The 
geography is viewed as an outgrowth of the life-long problem of 
providing food, clothing, and shelter. The physiology is studied 
from the view-point of hygiene and sanitation rather than the 
structural only. The shop, laboratory, and drawing work differs 
with the sex considered, 
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Vocational Courses in the High School. The Education Depart- 
ment proposes a plan by which an average high school now teach- 
ing college preparatory, commercial, industrial, and home-making 
subjects can economically and effectively develop courses of in- 
struction which shall have a well-blended liberal and vocational 
training. Instead of these schools offering commercial, indus- 
trial, and home-making subjects it is arranged so that they offer 
well-defined courses for pupils who seek different destinations. 
A certain amount of the work is common to all these courses and 
consists of the prescribed studies which are deemed essential to a 
sound and symmetrical education and which, under normal con- 
ditions, should be prescribed for all pupils in a secondary school. 
These prescribed studies are English for four years, English 
history with civics, algebra, plane geometry, biology, and physics. 
Another division consists of such elective subjects as may be 
necessary for pupils seeking different destinations. 

The “ industrial and agricultural purpose ”’ courses have inten- 
sive courses in the agricultural and manual arts and drawing. 
The ‘‘home-making purpose ’”’ course is rounded out with strong 
courses in domestic science and art, household decoration, sanita- 
tion, and personal hygiene. It cannot be emphasized too often 
that a vocational course does not consist merely of vocational 
subjects thrown at random into a high school system. The voca- 
tional purpose must be satisfied by a definite course. 

The law states clearly certain conditions which a vocational 
school must meet in order to be considered as entitled to special 
State aid. (1) It must be independently organized— not neces- 
sarily a separate building but most assuredly established with a 
distinct vocational purpose in mind; (2) it must have an enrol- 
ment of at least 25; (3) it must employ the full time of a teacher 
and (4) it must have a course of study meeting the approval of 
the Commissioner of Education. The first three conditions 
admit of no changes and are to be enforced in all places without 
variation from the word of the law. ‘The fourth condition allows 
for considerable latitude and discretion. The course of study 
is not defined by the law; it may vary in different localities and 
connect with the different local industries, which vary in different 
parts of a great State. The course of study in agriculture and 
related subjects may emphasize dairying in St. Lawrence county, 
and fruit growing in Ontario county. An industrial course 


“may concern itself with the shoe industry of Rochester or the 


knitting mills of Utica; it may omit mechanical drawing in 
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Gloversville and emphasize it in Schenectady. The vocational 
training may be of rather the general industrial nature in Albany 
or have its specific trade aspects in Lackawanna. The only points 
that need to be considered in the establishment of such a school 
course in a high school system are: (1) Is it established to meet 
the vocational purposes in education? (2) Does it meet the re- 
quirements of the law? ; 

The New York Department has ruled that five-twelfths of the 
weekly program of a vocational school department must be given 
over to the vocational studies chosen for the elective group. 
This particular ratio was settled upon after considering two 
propositions: (1) The present requirements for an academic 
diploma call for 41 counts in certain studies, primarily liberal. 
These counts closely approximate seven-twelfths of the total 
number, 72, required for a diploma. (2) Vocational training of 
high-school grade demands a certain amount of liberal training. 
Preparation for a vocation should have academic recognition 
through a diploma if the work is of high school grade. The plac- 
ing of the ratio five-twelfths vocational to seven-twelfths liberal 
will satisfy the time elements of both divisions of the course of 
study. Consequently the pupils in the vocational school course 
have the same liberalizing studies, or their equivalent, as do 
pupils in other courses. They take the same department 
examinations in English, history, algebra, geometry, and biology 
when they follow the same syllabus as other pupils. When the 
school offers, as it should, special and practical courses in mathe- 
matics and science beyond, or in place of, those just mentioned, 
the work is inspected and if the definite outlines submitted to 
the Department are satisfactory, if the teacher is trained for his 
work, and if it is seen that he can make direct and useful applica- 
tions of the abstract to the concrete shop, laboratory, or field 
work of the home and the school, then the Department grants 
credits without examination. No examinations are given in the 
vocational subjects proper. 

There are now 35 industrial and trade schools, employing 145 
teachers. These schools have a day enrolment of 3370 pupils and 
an evening enrolment of 2933 pupils, or a total enrolment of 6303 
pupils. There are 527 other pupils using the equipment, but 
not enrolled in these schools. 

The Albany Vocational School is one of the most advanced 
of these institutions. It was organized soon after the law 
of 1908 went into effect. It started with one hundred pupils 
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selected from a large number of applicants prepared in the lower 
schools. The equipment of the school does not differ materially 
from that of manual training high schools, but very much greater 
prominence is given to the manual part of the course. This 
equipment comprises a wood shop with the necessary benches, 
bench tools, saw bench, band saw, speed lathes, and accessories, 
all electrically driven. A home-making department uses cook- 
ing tables, gas stoves, and other necessities of the home, for in- 
struction in domestic arts. 

Book-work is not neglected, but it has a practical aspect. 
For example, in the study of algebra the formulas are stated in 
terms of the workshop and complicated equations are solved 
graphically. The formulas studied deal with such applications 
as electricity, mechanics, and engine practise. In mensuration, 
areas are studied by reducing plane figures to equivalent triangles, 
by counting squares when figures are drawn on squared paper, by 
weighing similarly shaped areas cut from cardboard, sheet lead, 
or iron. In scientific subjects like physics everyday applica- 
tions are studied. Among these may be mentioned the radia- 
tion from water supply pipes, practical use of exhaust steam, 
steam boilers, and heating and ventilating. 

Industrial work in this school is not confined to boys, but the 
needs of girls are carefully considered. The work for girls com- 
prises housekeeping, sewing and design. The fundamental 
scientific principles underlying the household arts are taken up. 
Girls are taught to use their hands as well as their heads. 

While the Albany school has been in operation but a short 
time, it has apparently demonstrated the soundness of the prin- 
ciples upon which it is founded. 


C. TypicaL ELECTRICAL OPERATING CORPORATION SCHOOLS 


New York Telephone Company. This company gives five 
courses of instruction to its employees, maintaining continuously 
(1) aschool for operators, and (2) a school for instrument inspec- 
tors and installers; and offering periodically, as occasion may 
demand, (3) a course for cable splicers and wiremen, (4) a 
course for salesmen and employees of the Commercial Depart- 
ment, and (5) a course for college men employed in various 
capacities in the Plant, Traffic, and Engineering Departments. 

The first three courses are directed towards the instruction of 
the employees in the performance of the specific duties for which 
they are employed. The other courses are directed toward 
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extending the information of the employees so as to give them a 
perspective view of the policies and many correlated activities 
of the company. 

The instruction in the operators’ school consists of a series 
of lectures, each followed by practise at a special school switch- 
board of standard construction. The course lasts for four weeks; 
the first week is devoted to simple calls from one direct line 
to another; the second is devoted to more complicated calls, such 
as emergency, party line, official, and telegram calls, and those 
involving an understanding of the meanings of switchboard 
markings; the third is devoted to calls from automatic pay 
stations, to busy or unanswered calls and to trouble reports; 
and the fourth week is devoted to a review. 

The instruction in the school for inspectors and installers 
comprises lectures, work with standard apparatus that has been 
specially modified for the introduction of troubles, and work as 
helpers in the field. There are six grades of instruction differen- 
tiated from each other by the greater or less complexity of the 
involved apparatus or circuits. Not all of the employees in this 
line are required to take all grades. 

The course for salesmen and employees of the Commercial 
Department consists of lectures and observations. It is directed 
so as to give information concerning the organization of the 
company, its territory, the correlation of its departments, central 
office operation and traffic troubles, accounting, ledger routine, 
adjustments, advertising, rates, contracts, renewals, office 
practise, orders, collections, canvassing, and salesmanship. 

College men are usually employed for engineering positions, 
for construction work, or as central office managers. Instruction 
is given to them through informal talks and through observation. 
They are required to make written reports upon their observa- 
tions. They are also questioned so as to determine their under- 
standing concerning the work. The following schedule, indicat- 
ing the nature of the course which is taken by those who enter 
the Engineering Department, has been obtained through the 
courtesy of Mr. H. C. Carpenter: 


New York TELEPHONE COMPANY 


INSTRUCTION COURSE é 
Operating— ' 3 weeks 
a. Course in the Operators’ School, 2 weeks; the afternoon 


being spent in listening in for about 1 week at the “A” board 
and for 1 week at the “‘B ”’ board at the Spring office. 
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b. Listening in at various toll board positions, information 
desks, and ‘‘ A’ and ‘‘ B ” boards at other offices, 1 week. 


Maintenance of Common Battery Central Offices— 2 weeks 


To gain a general knowledge of the wire chief’s work and of 
the functions of the various pieces of apparatus. 


Instrument Installation and Inspection— 2 weeks 

To include a special course for one week in the Instrument 
Installer’s School in New York and a week on installation and 
inspection work, including private branch exchange installations. 


Pole Line Construction— 3 weeks 

Placing new and replacing existing poles, crossarms and other 
fixtures, highway and interior block. 

Making transpositions, including phantom circuit transposi- 
tions. 

Stringing wire and removing dead wire. 

Placing and splicing aerial cables and terminals. 

Joint construction with electric light and power lines. 

Protection against high-tension lines. 


Loop Construction— 4 week 

Special attention is given to the methods of distributing 
from crossarms, iron brackets, and from joint lines with an 
electric light company; distribution through trees. 


Subway and Subsidiary Work— 1 week 
To include, if possible, both light and heavy subway construc- 
tion in city and country, special attention being given to the 
arrangement of manholes, duct formation, and the kinds of 
material used. (If no heavy subway construction in congested 
streets ig under way while the student is taking the course, a 
day or two of this time may be spent with the Empire City 
Subway Company.) 
Placing and Splicing Cable— 3 weeks 
- Placing cables in subways and subsidiaries. 

Removing cables from subways. 

Placing interior block cables. 

Placing house cables. 

Placing submarine cables. 

Straight splicing. : 

Potheads of both okonite and switchboard cable (when made 
on the job). 

Test of splicing, including throw and tap work, special atten- 
tion being given to the methods of testing working and dead 
cables. 

- Block splicing. 


Wiring Work— 1 week 


Half tap. ; 
Block rewiring and reconcentration. ( io) 
Cutting in potheads in central offices and in buildings. 
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Galvanometer Work— + week 


To gain a general knowledge of the tests made, and also the 
method of locating faults. 


Outside Trouble Hunting— 4 week 


To gain a general knowledge of the kind of troubles met with, 
and the methods of locating and clearing them. 

Plant Engineering and General Office Work— 5 weeks 

This is to gain a general knowledge of the work of the plant 
engineer, of the methods of accounting, and of the organization 
of the Plant and other departments. It is suggested that these 
five weeks be spent about as follows: 

1 week in learning the nature of the plant engineer’s work, 
the preparation of spider maps, character maps, and getting 
familiar with joint use agreements and division instructions. 

13 weeks working with an assistant to one of the district 
engineers on such jobs as may be under consideration, if possible 
letting the student do some small job himself so that he may 
become familiar with the methods of planning relief and reaching 
new territory. 

1 week on block work—spending about a third of the time 
in inspecting block work, which should include both short pole 
line construction and fence runs so as to become familiar with 
the general layout of interior block cable. The remainder of the 
time may be spent with the block engineer in making new 
blocks and relief of existing blocks, in estimating the cost of the 
work, and finally in the making out the necessary permits for 
the Wayleaves Department. 

3 week in learning how to overcome inductive disturbances on 
telephone lines, in studying exposures and methods of cutting 
in transpositions on ordinary circuits and for phantoms. 

1 week with the Accounting Department—learning how the 
material is ordered from the storerooms and from the manu- 
facturing company, and the accounting of the material and 
labor under estimates; also learning how records of the Plant 
Department are kept, such as attachments to foreign poles, 
card records, statistics, and records of trunks. 


Traffic Department— 23 weeks 
Work of the traffic engineer. 
Rainy Weather. 


During rainy weather, the student goes to one or more repair 
shops to become familiar with the work done in them and to see the 
making up of cable forms, cable head boxes, repairing apparatus; 
also to gain a knowledge of the stock rooms and the methods of 
issuing and crediting material recovered. 


New York Edison Company. Under the auspices of the Asso- 


ciation of Employees of the New York Edison Company, there is 
offered free to any employee of the company a theoretical and 


4 
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practical course in electricity extending over three years and 
including fifteen two-hour weekly exercises each year. The 
upper portion of one of the company’s substation buildings 
contains a fine auditorium, a well equipped laboratory, and a 
carefully selected and growing reference library. Members of 
the test department give instruction during every evening and 
on one afternoon during fifteen weeks of the year, commencing 
about the middle of November. There has been prepared a 
separate printed and illus trated instruction sheet for each exercise, 
the nature of which can be inferred from the titles given in the 
following table furnished by Mr. H. G. Stott. 


Course l 


Uses and Properties of Electric Currents. 
Measuring and Controlling Electric Currents. 
Connections and Types of Circuits. 
Magnetic Fields and Magnets. 

Conductors and Resistors. 

Voltmeter Adjustments and Calibration. 
Ammeters and Shunts. 

Measurements of Power and Electric Energy. 
Magnetic Properties of Iron. 

10. Generators. 

11. «Motors. 

12. Storage Batteries. 

13. Characteristics and Testing of Insulation. 

14. Lamps and Photometry. 

15. Alternating Currents. 


OONAOTPWNE 


CouRSsE 2 


The Magnetic Circuit. 
Direct-Current Armatures. 
Separately Excited Generators. 
Shunt Generators. 

Shunt Generators (concluded). 
Compound Generators. 

Shunt Motors. 

Shunt Motors (concluded). 

Prony Brake Tests on Shunt Motors. 
10. Prony Brake Tests on Series Motors. 
11. Motor-Generator Heating Test. 

12. Armature Reactions. 


wonre 


COM OU 
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13. Shop Tests on Motors. 

14. Boosters. 

15. Balances. 

CouRSE 3 
1. Alternators. 
2. Characteristics of Alternating-Current Circuits. 
3. Phase Measurements and Vector Diagrams. 
4. Principles of the Transformer. 
5. Constant Potential Transformers. 
6. Instrument Transformers. 
7. Polyphase Circuits. 
8. Induction Motor Principles. 
9. Induction Motor Operating Characteristics. 

10. Induction Regulators. 

11. Polyphase Transformations. 

12. Alternators in Parallel. 

13. Synchronous Motors. 

14. Converters. 

15. Wave Forms. 

Of some 4500 employees, the initial enrolments for 1910-1911 
in these three courses were respectively 60, 180, and 60. Of 
those there were respectively 5, 9, and 5 who attended every 
exercise and prepared the corresponding reports. The average 
weekly attendance was initially 100 and dropped to 70 at the 
conclusion of the season. Decrease in attendance after the 
novelty had worn off also characterized a course of free lectures 
by electrical specialists, given previously in connection with the 
educational work of this company. To prevent falling off in 
attendance, one department of this company is at present com- 
pelling attendance on the time of the company. 


D. Dara CONCERNING RAILROAD CORPORATION SCHOOLS. 

New York Central Lines Apprentice School System. As 
the New York Central plan has been worked out in great detail 
and as it comprises most of the features found satisfactory in 
other systems it may be considered as typical of the best practise 
in its line. Six years ago the New York Central lines put into 
operation at the larger shops a school system for the benefit of 
shop apprentices, in various trades. The purposes of these schools 
are: 

1. To improve the quality of mechanical skill available in shop 
work. 
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2. To make apprenticeship attractive to intelligent boys. 

3. To make it possible for the right kind of boys to rise from the 
ranks to positions as foremen and master mechanics. 

School work is done in regular shop time under pay, and in the 
‘morning when the boys are at their best. The work is done 
under drawing and shop instructors appointed from the local 
shops, these instructors being under the direction of the officers of 
the company in charge of the local shop operations. The whole 
work is under the supervision of a superintendent of apprentices 
who in turn reports directly to the general superintendent of 
motive power. 

The boys who apply for apprenticeships in the shops of the 
company are of various grades of education, some having prac- 
tically no schooling, while others are high school graduates. The 
instruction is therefore somewhat varied in character, but is 
mainly of two general types: drawing and numerical calculations, 
and shop work. The drawing instruction is given in the rooms or 
small buildings especially devoted to this work. These rooms 
are fitted up in a simple style with drafting tables, blackboards, 
cabinets for storing boards and supplies, models, etc. The 
courses, which are laid out for all shops by the superintendent 
of apprentices, are of a nature to appeal to apprentice boys. 

The objects which he is expected to draw are the familiar things 
with which he worksin the shops. Small locomotive parts, parts 
of shop tools, wrenches, nuts, etc., form the drawing exercises. 
Very simple subjects are assigned at the start, leading up to 
rather complicated ones toward the close of the four-year course. 
The work includes tracing so that the student finally leaves 
his work as if for use in actual construction. In many cases the 
apprentices actually prepare drawings for foremen, supplementing 
-the work of the regular draftsmen. 

The drafting room periods afford an opportunity also for 
testing the ability of the students to think for themselves. 
A large number of problems are assigned for home work, these 
problems being all of a simple and practical character. Solu- 
tions to the problems are handed in from time to time, and by 
means of blackboard exercises the real ability of the pupils in 
solving problems is tested. 

Most of the time of the apprentices is put in at actual shop 
work under the direction of the shop instructor. This instructor 
is a practical mechanic who is familiar with all branches of shop 
work. His duty is to see that the pupil is taught thoroughly 
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all branches of the selected trade. The instructor shifts the pupil 
from one line of work to another, giving him sufficient time to 
obtain a thorough mastery of each part. For example, if a boy 
elects to learn the trade of machinist, which requires four years, 
his time will be divided up roughly as follows: helping in shop, 
0-3 months; bench work, 6-12 months; light tool work, 3-6 
months; heavy tool work, 3-12 months; in air brake department, 
tool room or brass tool, 3-6 months; in erecting shop, 16-24 
months. The instructor shows the apprentice how to perform 
each operation assigned to him and sees that the work is done 
thoroughly. He thus relieves the foreman of the necessity of 
instructing apprentices, and as he is a specialist in this line, the 
work is much better done than formerly. It is understood that 
while the shop course is going on the apprentice is also working 
in the drafting room, as explained earlier. 

The instruction of apprentices is very similar to the best type 
of school work of any kind, as will be evident from the descrip- 
tion given. The primary function of the course, as should be 
that of the courses of all schools, is to teach the apprentice to 
apply skill and knowledge efficiently in his vocation. Mental 
development is, of course a vital necessity; but this mental 
development comes as a result of the continual exercise of the 
constructive and reasoning faculties. Practically no text-books 
are used in the course. Lectures, examinations, and recitations, 
as used in school, have little place. 

The results of the system have been highly gratifying to 
the company, and although the experiment has been in operation 
but a few years, the benefits have been evident in an increase in 
shop output, a reduction in the amount of spoiled work, and 
increased desire on the part of the boys togprepare themselves 
for trades (including even some trades which a few years ago did 
not attract boys at all) and a general improvement of the spirit 
in the shops. The shop instructors meet from time to time to 
discuss their problems, and as they work through a central organ- 
ization, their efforts are marked by unity of plan and purpose. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Apprentice School. An instance 
of a continuation school, doing a large amount of good in its 
community, is the one maintained by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company in Altoona, Pa., which was inaugurated under the 
direction of General Superintendent George W. Creighton and 
his staff, of the company, and the Chairman of the Committee 
making this report, representing The Pennsylvania State Col- 
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lege. (The latter institution holds an advisory position in the 
organization of the school and receives full weekly reports from 
the head instructor.) In this school something over 250 appren- 
tices spend one-half a day a week in a specially prepared build- 
ing, which, with its equipments, was comparatively inexpensive. 
Three instructors are required. The curriculum consists largely 
of practical drawing, English, natural science, and mathematics. 
The weekly time spent by each apprentice in the school is di- 
vided into two periods scheduled for different days. 

The English is taught in a manner best adapted, in the opinion 
of the instructors, to improve the pupils’ ability readily to un- 
derstand shop or similar orders and to make verbal or written 
reports in clear language. The natural science studies take up 
elementary functions having to do with features of combus- 
tion in the firing of boilers, the simple principles underlying 
machine mechanisms, the qualities and characteristics of mate- 
rials used in machine construction, and similar practical infor- 
mation which should add to the intelligent performance of the 
workman’s duties. The mathematics taught is a study of the 
fundamental principles of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, etc., as 
they apply to the ordinary simple mental or written computa- 
tions which are demanded of the skilled mechanic in the course 
of his labor. The drawing is of a practical sort, such as to give 
the mechanic keener appreciation of working drawings required 
in construction, and to enable the management to select men of 
suitable caliber for their drafting rooms as needed. The 
instruction in English and natural science, of the nature indi- 
cated, seemed at the outset of the work to be desirable; and the 
experience thus far obtained indicates its material value in 
improving the quickness and intelligence of the young men 
pursuing the work. 

While in the shops the apprentices are under the supervision of 
the foremen, who in turn are in close touch with the school instruc- 
tors. The use of the foremen, instead of the special shop instruc- 
tors employed in some other corporation schools, has much to 
commend it. The foreman of sufficient intelligence to carry on the 
industrial operations of his department should have ability, if he 
is the proper man for his place, to direct the apprentices to proper 
advantage. Further, adding this special supervision and in- 
structional function to the responsibilities of the foreman 
seems rather to add to his effectiveness and interest in his work 
than otherwise. And still further, by using the foreman the 
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schools are tied up more closely and correlated to better ad- 
vantage with the industrial organization as a whole than is other- 
wise possible. The apprentice courses are four years in length. 
During this time the young men are given a well rounded and 
broad shop training. They attend the school classes regularly 
during the first three years. 

The school instructors and foremen are required to submit 
exhaustive weekly, monthly, semi-annual, and annual reports to 
the organization management. These reports have apparently 
proved of value in enabling the management to weed out appren- 
tices who are unworthy and to place into line of promotion 
young men who are of noteworthy merit. This latter function is 
in itself of sufficient worth to warrant the expense of the school. 

The success of the school, though in operation but slightly 
over two years, has been marked; and the pupils themselves 
have been enthusiastic over this work. Those completing the 
course have, in many cases, petitioned to be allowed to continue 
further. That the management believes the expense of the 
school to be warranted by the results, is indicated by the fact 
that it has recently extended the system to other divisions of 
the railroad. 

Tabulation of Data Concerning Instruction by Certain Steam 
Railroads. A number of important railroads have well-or- 
ganized systems of instruction of apprentices. Mr. J. W. L. 
Hale, Head Instructor in the Pennsylvania Railroad Appren- 
tice School, just referred to, recently made a careful study of 
the instructional work of a number of systems. His findings are 
summarized in the following tables: 
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4. NUMBER OF INSTRUCTORS AND PUPILS 


Total No. of 
Name of road No. of points apprs. in- Total No. of 
reached structed on instructors 
system 
he ; A. T. & Santa Fe Railway......... 29 645 40 
Canadian Pacific Ry........-..+-- 3 353 School 5 


of whom 223 Shop 6 
are at Mon- 


; treal. 
Tbe rede (GOw = Sesale/ susie vain wiialais.egnie f8.5 3 95 School 2 
Shop 
eae see O Onde a eidssealatiatels abn oi 5 253 School 3 
Shop 3 (?) 
Grand Trunk Ry. System.......... 7 329 — 
rf N. Y. Central Lines..........2..+. 12 690 School 12 
Shop 12 
; 
r Witton PACIRG..< ciccsjars 2 mpayla oie 2700 —— 
; from all 
bs ’ branches of 
service. Ap- 
prox. 175 
apprentices 


included on 
entire sys- 
tem not all 
taking course 
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Discussion ON ‘‘ INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ’’ (COMMITTEE RE- 
PORT), Boston, Mass., JUNE 27, 1912. 


Henry G. Stott: The work that we are doing in New York 
in connection with the companies which I represent, is a very 
modest one, but one which was forced upon us by very peculiar 
circumstances. We have men who are trained for switchboard 
operators in railroad work, who handle a large amount of power, 
and these men are brought in with practically only a common 
school education and are taught the ordinary methods of op- 
eration of switchboard apparatus, taking care of the apparatus, 
etc. We found after training up men in this way that they 
became highly expert, although they had apparently no theoreti- 
cal knowledge of what they were doing. However, a day of 
reckoning came to us when something went wrong with the op- 
eration or some trifling connection was broken, and these men 
failed lamentably. After a few experiences of that kind we 
discovered that no matter how well a man was able to carry on 
his routine duties, assuming everything was in first-class 
order, the least disturbance of that routine upset his whole idea. 
He was only an automaton. He could not think for himself. 
We thought we were using, perhaps, too poor a class of men. 
We tried a number of men trained at technical schools but it 
became very manifest that men who had received technical 
school education, while they met all the requirements of the case, 
could not be held there and we could not expect to hold them in 
work which soon becomes monotonous. We finally came to 
the conclusion that it would be necessary to establish a class 
to find out whether a man was an automaton or whether he had 
been really thinking and reading. 

The work started in this way, but we went on with it as we 
found there was some very good material in the men and it gave 
us an insight into men’s characters which we could not get in 
any other way. We started in the school by putting in the same 
kind of apparatus which men had to handle in their every-day 
work, with all the wiring and apparatus exposed. One of my 
assistants gave the instruction and began at the beginning of the 
electrical work, and found that the men took great interest in 
it. 

After trying this out for about a year we found that we were 
getting inside information in regard to the men’s characters, 
and their way of thinking, which was extremely valuable to us 
in promoting them. Promotions are now made from the bottom 
up. We then established the rule that unless a man took this 
course and passed the examination he could not be promoted. 
Nothing would be done to interfere with his present position, 
we announced, but he could not hope for promotion unless he 
took this course and passed the final examination. This im- 
mediately segregated these men into two classes; those who had 
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no hope of promotion, who were indifferent, and those who were 
ambitious and wanted to get along. It has thus been the means 
of telling us which men were best fitted for promotion. 

The course is a simple one, a rudimentary course in mechanics 
and physics, then going on to show how current is generated, 
etc. We have a good laboratory there, showing how measure- 
ments are made, and calculations of various simple problems 
are made. In other words, a man is being taught to think and 
reason for himself, not simply to obey rules because he is told 
to doso. The whole endeavor in the department which I control 
is to avoid arbitrary rules, to encourage a man to act on his own 
judgment as far as possible. In this way we have achieved 
results by this simple course which | don’t think we could have 
reached in any other way. By encouraging these men to take 
courses more advanced in other institutions, we got a few into 
college, and I think they will make their mark in life. 

It has been the purpose of the company to find out the point 
of view of the man, whether he was simply there to get his pay 
at the end of the week, or whether he was ambitious enough to 
study and devote his time to progress. That has gone through 
a process of evolution, as I have said, so that it is a fairly good 
course of instruction now, and any man who leaves us is capable 
of performing good service in any company. 

J. P. Jackson: May I ask Mr. Stott where his school gets 
the men—what the class of men is that he gets? 

Henry G. Stott: The majority of men that we get have 
simply been through part of the grammar school; a few through 
high school, but as a rule with only grammar school education. 
We started in at one time to get men educated in technical 
schools, but naturally the monotony of the work, eight hours’ 
work, seven days in a week, with of course a day off now and 
then, was too great to expect a man to remain there who had spent 
time in getting a scientific education. They would stay a 
year or less and then leave us. So that practically all the men 
whom we put into these positions for operators are those who 
have had only grammar school educations. 

A. L. Williston: A great deal has been written or spoken 
from the public platform regarding the pressing necessity for 
industrial education, until it seems as though every thoughtful 
person must understand. And yet, as I work in this field, I find 
that we have not yet begun to make an impression on most 
persons of the seriousness of the need for this kind of work. As 
engineers, we are all interested in efficiency; and we are 1nter- 
ested in the conservation of natural resources; and we are inter- 
ested in all things that tend toward the greater economy in the 
utilization of all forces. As we commence to study actual 
conditions in almost all our large industries, we find waste of 
material, we find loss due to inefficiency in the use of power and 
machinery; but, gentlemen, as we study the conditions more 


closely we find that these losses are almost insignificant compared 
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with the greater human losses in almost all organizations and in 
all the industries. 

These human losses are of two kinds; first, those losses that 
arise from the mistakes, the errors, the blunders, the waste of 
time from not knowing what to do, or from not knowing how to do 
the work in hand in the right way. Such losses, as we all know, 
are great enough; but a second type of human losses is, I believe, 
still greater. This includes the waste of human energy that 
comes from having so often the wrong man in any particular job, 
having no natural aptitude or taste for it; and the waste that comes 
from having the great majority of men without any real vision 
of future possibilities that lie ahead of them, and, therefore, 
without ambition to do their work with the same spirit of energy 
and excellence as, when youths, they put into their play. It is 
the lack of ability to see and understand what is ahead, the lack 
of vision of the possibilities beyond the present that, more than 
all else, makes work uninteresting and makes workmen feel that 
it is not worth their while to do their best or cooperate cheerfully 
and loyally either with individual employers or with the corpora- 
tions that are furnishing them the opportunities. for work. 

If we could only estimate the value to society of having all 
the young people of the rising generation selected, or sorted in 
some way, so that the right persons would get into jobs for which 
they are fitted and for which they have some particular ability 
-and taste; and also could estimate the value of having all of these 
persons given the spirit that would make them feel that their 
work was worth putting their hearts into, and could add to this 
the value of special training that would enable them to do their 
work with skill instead of with indifference, I think we all would 
appreciate that, in comparison, all the other efforts that we have 
ned ar oe in the past toward increased efficiency would seem 
small. 

In discussing types of vocational schools and what vocational 
schools may accomplish, emphasis is too frequently placed upon 
the curriculum and upon details of methods of instruction. To 
my mind these are important, but there are at least two other 
things that are more fundamental and important. First, it is 
absolutely essential at the beginning to get the right boys to 
work on. If you are going to train young persons for a given 
industry, for example, to train them to be machinists or to be 
switchboard operators, or what not, it is of the utmost importance 
to select persons not only adapted to this kind of work, but also 
to select persons who, because of their natural environment, 
their previous life experience, their home traditions and surround- 
ings, will look forward to the kind of life and future to which the 
particular vocation will probably lead with enthusiasm, eagerness 
and interest. The first and all-important problem, therefore, 
for the vocational school to solve is to get the right fellow into 
the school at the beginning. This is not easy, in fact it is ex- 
tremely difficult; and there are very few precedents or guides to 
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go by. It is possible, however, as there are men who have had 
experience in selecting from the great mass of untrained people 
who are coming out of the elementary schools every year, those 
who will be, with training and experience, well adapted to differ- 
ent lines of work. Every capable factory superintendent employ- 
ing a large number of young persons and every experienced em- 
ployment director has some skill in this kind of selection. Men 
with such experience are needed in vocational schools to advise 
boys and girls regarding the future possibilities that are open to 
them, and to select from the applicants for admission those who 
by natural ability, home environment, etc., are well fitted to 
succeed in the several lines of work for which the school offers 
courses of instruction. 

The thing of next importance is that during the period when 
the boys and girls are in vocational schools, they should, in 
addition to the manual skill that is needed and the elementary 
technical knowledge that is necessary to enable them effectually to 
use such skill in their chosen vocation, receive the kind of in- 
dustrial discipline that will enable them to fit into their life work 
as efficiently as possible, and also that they should have their 
ambition stimulated by accurate and intelligent appreciation of 
the opportunities that will be likely to be open to them later. 
It is entirely possible to develop in school an atmosphere which will 
give just as good industrial discipline as any shop. It is possible 
to select tasks and occupations in the school which will cultivate 
a right attitude toward work, a spirit of co-operation with 
one’s employer and those other qualities of character which are 
essential for the best success in after life. And these things are 
more important, in my judgment, than are the questions of how 
to teach practical mathematics or elementary applied science, or 
of how many hours of shop practise of one kind or another to 
include in the curriculum. Yet, when we get together to discuss 
matters of industrial education, I find, too often, we spend our 
time on the latter questions of details regarding the curriculum 
and too seldom on the correct methods of getting the right boy 
to work with, or the best ways of developing in him the particular 
qualities of character and manhood that his chosen vocation re- 
quires. 

To some persons what I have just said may sound as if I were 
repeating what has always been the aim of all good schools. 
This, however, is far from the fact. Until very recently, and with 
very few exceptions, no schools have made aserious attempt to 
analyze the different vocations and to find out what particular 
qualities of character are essential to each, and no schools have 
seriously endeavored to develop the particular qualities that a 
chosen calling requires. It is this specialized kind of character- 
building which is the important function of the vocational school. 
There is in this country and abroad experience enough to prove 
beyond a possible doubt that this is not a visionary idea but is 


entirely practical if we set ourselves seriously to the task. 
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It is not necessary for me to take time to tell you gentlemen 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers or of the teach- 
ing profession—all of you earnest advocates of engineering 
education and of all the higher types of industrial schools—that 
mechanical skill is a good thing, or that technical training is a good 
thing, or that the spirit of open-mindedness, which makes one al- 
ways eager to search for truth and a better way, is a good thing. 
To youl have only to suggest that in the field of trade teaching, 
mechanical skill and elementary technical training adapted to 
the needs of the boys who may not have even a complete grammar 
school education, and the spirit of open-mindedness to new 
methods and new ideas, are as useful, in relative measure, as we 
ourselves have found them in our own particular field in the higher 
departments of education. 

Albert L. Rohrer: Tolstoi was very fond of describing labor 
as being under four heads, the first being that of muscular labor 
such as the ordinary laborer does, building roads and carrying 
the hod; the second class is that of the hand and wrist, done prin- 
cipally in factories; the third is that of the mind as shown by 
the work of the engineer; and the fourth is the labor of co- 
operation, that is, of all classes of labor working together, 
team work, as we are pleased to call it now. Until now both 
societies have been concerned from time to time in discussing the 
third class, the work of the engineer, the training of his mind, 
and the result of his work. Both societies, | say, because 
one society has discussed the education of the engineer, 
the man who is to do the thinking, while the other society has 
discussed his work; but it seems to me that the second 
class of labor, that of the hand and wrist, is of equal importance, 
and I am very glad indeed to see it given such an important part 
in the program. It well deserves and merits the joint session 
which is being held to consider it. 

Now the problem of training the hand and wrist has been at- 
tacked from a great many view-points. A great deal of good work 
is being done. The report of the committee just made indicates 
to you what has been accomplished, and I believe and agree with 
Professor Slichter that any man who takes the time to inquire ~ 
into the topic at all will become enthusiastic. And I think it is 
the duty of every engineer to get interested in this problem. 
He can serve his locality and his country to very great advantage 
by getting interested in the situation and assisting with his good 
judgment. 

Professor Jackson has asked me to describe briefly the work at 
Bridgeport which was referred to in the report of the committee. 
I spent a very interesting day there some time ago, and to any 
of you who are interested I think a few hours, even, spent in 
inspecting that school will serve to fill you with enthusiasm. 

The peculiarity about the Bridgeport school and the school 
at New Britain is that the two schools were started and are con- 
ducted by the state of Connecticut. The state alone is doing 
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it, and the schools are doing some real constructive work. For 
instance, the school at Bridgeport, which I inspected, is located 
in a factory building. That gave me a very good impression 
at first sight. There is a certain atmosphere that prevails there 
which you could not possibly get in a school building. Four 
different branches have been taken up: that of metal working, 
or machinist; of carpentry and pattern making; of printing, 
and that of sewing. They have been particularly fortu- 
nate, I think, in selecting their teachers. They are all journey- 
men. They have attacked the problem, you see, from the stand- 
point of the practical man, and not from the schoolmaster’s 
idea, and I think in some cases where the problem has been at- 
tempted by schoolmasters alone that it has not worked out so 
satisfactorily. These men at Bridgeport are all enthusiastic. 
They also have two ladies who are in charge of the sewing division 
and they are really accomplishing things too. 

One feature impressed me very favorably in talking with the 
boys, and inquiring into what they had been doing. 

The boy does not usually know what he wants to do. Mr. 
Williston has referred to that. They are given an opportun- 
ity there to try themselves out, which is a very important 
thing. Several of the boys had tried two or three different 
trades. One boy thought he wanted to learn the printing trade. 
He did not work out well at that; he then thought perhaps he 
might want to be a carpenter. He entered that division for a 
time, but did not work out very satisfactorily there, and finally 
he landed in the machine shop, where he is doing very good work 
indeed. 

The work is all practical. They don’t do any show pieces 
which are put in a case or laid on a table. Everything that the 
boy does is put to practical use. The city of Bridgeport offers 
some very good opportunities for that work. The business of 
Bridgeport is very largely the metal trades, and it comprises 
a large number of small factories. Everything that they do in 
the way of carpentry and printing and sewing can be carried 
into any city in this country. The carpentry division took a 
contract a few months ago for building a $5,500 house. These 
boys, fourteen years or over, made their designs and have done 
all of the work. It seems to me a great inspiration for the boy 
because he sees that he is accomplishing things, and that is 
far better than making up forms and things of that sort. 

I don’t know that we can say that this Connecticut plant is 
the only solution of the problem, but it seems to me that they are 
working along the right lines and I was greatly impressed with the 
character of the work that they are doing. They are doing a 
great many interesting things. It is practical, every bit of it. 

Another feature that I should have mentioned earlier—any 


boy fourteen years or older can attend that school. I saw one 
“man there of some twenty-five or twenty-six years. And 


a great many boys go from the sixth grade into the 
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school and are doing very good work. It is possible that 
there should be a little closer affiliation between. the school and 
the municipality in which it is located, but I like the spirit they 
show. They don’t ask the boy if he comes from Bridgeport, 
or where he comes from. A great many boys come there from 
the farms outside, and they belong there as well as the boy from 
the city. It is certainly interesting, the way the plant has 
worked out, and I am very glad to call it to your attention this 
morning. If any of you can find time to stop off there I am sure 
you will be very much interested. 

J. P. Jackson: May I ask Mr. Rohrer whether, in the large 
number of young men that he employs, he has noticed any dis- 
tinct differences in the kind of men they are on account of the 
different kinds of education that they have? 

Albert L. Rohrer: I don’t know that I can answer that question. 
A great deal depends on the characteristics of the boy, how in- 
dustrious he is and how anxious he is to get on. We of course 
prefer boys—I am speaking now of the apprenticeship work— 
we prefer boys who have been through the eighth grade. But 
we have found boys who had dropped out before they were fairly 
started in the seventh grade and they got along just as well. It 
all depends on the characteristics. 

W. S. Franklin: I would like to ask whether the school is 
run the year round, or whether they have a vacation in the 
summer? 

Albert L. Rohrer: Fifty-two weeks in the year. And may 
I say a word more? Mixed up with this, they are doing several 
other things. They maintain a night school carrying along the 
same lines so that boys who are working in the city or elsewhere 
can come into the night school. They also have the continuation 
idea. A number of the small manufacturers in the city who have 
apprenticeship boys, but not in sufficient number to maintain 
a school for them, send their boys a half day each week and they 
receive instruction in shop work and mechanical work there 
You can see that they have a combination there where nothing 
stands in the way of the boy or man who really wants to improve 
his condition. 

W.S. Franklin: I would like to know whether the Bridgeport 
school attempts to reproduce the shop equipment in detail of 
the various industries for which they attempt to train the young 
man; or do they give the more elementary and fundamental 
phases of all industrial work? I ask that for a very practical 
reason. A number of us have been discussing in Bethlehem 
the question of starting a school of this kind, and the problem 
we are faced with at once is whether it is justifiable to reproduce 
at a large expense the machinery equipment in the existing shops, 
or whether we ought not to try to give the boy a beginning in 
his apprenticeship work so that he can afterward get the more 
detailed training in actual shops. I want to know simply, does 
the Bridgeport school have a complete shop equipment in the 
metal working industries? 
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Albert L. Rohrer: Very complete, including an assortment 
of lathes, milling machines, and one or two planers. Of course 
a boy fourteen years old has got to begin with fundamentals. 
But it is worked out in a very practical way. If they take, for 
instance, a repair job, a boy is sent to the place where the piece 
of machinery is located and he makes a pencil sketch. He 
comes back and makes a drawing of the part. Then a pattern 
is made and when the casting comes in the boy machines it and 
he is sent out to put the piece in position. 

Henry H. Norris: In a recent letter, Mr. Glenn, the super- 
intendent of the Bridgeport Trade School, states that the 
“day school runs nine hours a day, five days a week, four hours 
Saturday, fifty-two weeks a year, and that the length of course 
is 4800 hours, approximately two years, for boys.’ He also 
states that the manufacturers’ association has allowed two years 
on commercial apprenticeship for graduate machinists, exactly 
the time spent in school, so that the boys enter the trade of 
machinist with full credit for the time spent in this school applied 
to their period of apprenticeship. I also want to call attention 
to the ‘‘ Artisan,’’ a monthly publication of this school, entirely 
the work of the boys of the school. It gives a delightful picture 
of the school from the standpoint of the student. 

J. W. L. Hale: I think it is evident to you that within the 
last decade the subject of corporation industrial education has 
become significant. It is a matter generally of the conservation 
of mental as well as physical resources. As has been well said 
this morning, when the country’s resources become reduced it 
is necessary to turn more strongly toward development on the 
mental side. You can cite the example of Germany in this 
connection. Germany’s resources, compared with those of the 
United States, are poor, but particularly in the mechanical line 
Germany has endeavored to, and is, conserving mental resources. 
In the United States, within the last few years, considerable 
attention has been directed toward the subject of physical con- 
servation, and now we are discussing the question of mental 
conservation. One agency for mental conservation is the cor- 
poration school. The railroad school is one which I want to 
discuss for a few moments. 

The functions of this class of school are given in the Report 
as follows: 

“1. To improve the quality of mechanical skill available 
in shop work. 

“9° To make apprenticeship attractive to intelligent boys. 

“3 > To make it possible for the right kind of boys to rise 
from the ranks to positions as foremen and master mechanics.”’ 

As far as the speaker’s experience goes it seem that the third 
function is perhaps the most important. In order to make the 
third possible, the second must be carried out. That is, ap- 
prenticeship must be made attractive to intelligent boys. In 
the case of the Pennyslvania Railroad, which has recently taken 
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up the question of industrial training in shops, in the present 
stage of the work, it is impossible to hope to recruit the mechan- 
ical force in the shops entirely from apprentices. In Altoona 
alone there are approximately at the present time 12,000 em- 
ployees of the railroad. The apprentices number approximately 
three hundred. Therefore, my former statement, I think, is 


evident. However, it is highly desirable to develop the three ~ 


hundred for positions of responsibility in connection with the 
shop management. 

The growth of the railroad school in the last five years has 
been remarkable. There are at least eight representative roads 
through the Eastern and Middle States which are giving appren- 
tices well organized courses of instruction—l don’t like to say 
theoretical—but in underlying principles and in shop work as 
well, and they are getting results. The tables which are shown 
in the Report, given by permission of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
officials, are made up from data obtained in the spring of last 
year. However, they represent conditions at the present time. 
If we refer to these for a moment it might be well to note that the 
development thus far along the line of railroad schools has been 
confined to apprentices in mechanical departments, except in 
the case of the Union Pacific Railroad which is doing a general 
educational work by correspondence. They have an evening 
school at Omaha for apprentices, of, the Omaha shops only. 
They are doing a good work generally, but since the instruction 
is conducted by correspondence it has some disadvantages which 
are inherent in that method. 

So far as the organization is concerned, the shools giving in- 
struction to apprentices in the mechanical department are man- 
aged by the motive power officials. Instruction is given in both 
shop and school and includes elementary subjects from arith- 
metic to mechanics, and is presented in a severely practical way. 
The work of these schools is distinctly different from that of a 
good many other types of school from the fact that we have to 
change over the courses of the common school for specific trade 
purposes. This work opens up a new field in changing over from 
the general into more practical and definite subjects. The 
preparation of the boys that we get varies all the way from the 
sixth or seventh grade grammar to high school graduates. 

As has been well said, what we have to do, is to give 
the boys the proper degree of ambition, enthusiasm and 
interest. There is only one more point for which I will 
take your time, and that is to repeat the statement I made 
first, that we must conserve mental as well as physical energy 
and give attention to development and increase of efficiency on 
the educational as well as on the mechanical side. It is neces- 
sary to develop the human unit as well as the mechanical unit. 

W. S. Franklin: I happen to be quite familiar with 
a recent educational movement in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in the telegraph department, which is superintended by 
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Mr. Johnson, and the work that he is doing illustrates a 
matter which has been in my mind for a long time and which 
I had in mind when I asked the question of Mr. Rohrer as to the 
duplication of existing industrial equipment for educational 
purposes for schools. 

It seems to me, if I may preface what I want to say by a 
general statement, that one of the greatest problems we 
have in education at the present time is to make use 
of industrial and commercial establishments as schools to the 
extent that they are schools, and I think that they are schools 
to an extent which we scarcely realize. We have been going 
on for many years, detaching school work from practical work. 
And I think that one of the most serious faults of our present 
educational system is its detached character. We place a boy 
or girl in a seat, at a desk, with a book to study, requiring power 
of application they have not got and ideas that they have 
not got to understand. This seems to me to be the most un- 
fortunate thing that can possibly be imagined. . 

Now, what I want to say is this: if boys of fourteen years and 
older are able to earn money in industrial establishments by 
going in there against the law, or on the basis of perjury of their 
parents, why is it not possible to place them there under the 
supervision of the public school officer to see that they get a 
proper variety of work and to see that they work not to exceed 
a certain maximum number of hours? Why isn’t it possible 
to make use of the industrial value of that youngster at the same 
time that we are training him? 

Now what Mr. Johnson is doing is this: Mr. Johnson’s 
department in the Pennyslvania Railroad is the telegraph 
system, and his equipment, of course, is spread over the 
whole United States, pretty nearly; it is a distributed equip- 
ment which cannot be made use of for school purposes except it 
be organized as a part of a correspondence system, and Mr. 
Johnson is now establishing a correspondence school for all of 
the employees of this department. 

As I said a while ago a number of us in Bethlehem have been dis- 
cussing this question and the one thing that stares us in the face 
is this——what is the use of the town of Bethlehem buying a new 
lathe when there are about a million lathes in that town already? 
And what is the use of the town of Bethlehem doing a great many 
other things in useless duplication of existing devices which are 
already crying out for somebody to use them? We must study 
to some extent how to make use of existing commercial and in- 
dustrial establishments as schools to the extent that they are 
schools. 

And just one other thing I want to say: In order to realize 
my idea, let us devise, let us plan detached schools for babies, 
so that by the time our youngsters are fourteen years old they 
can do something that is commercially worth while in an actual 
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I am very glad to know, from what Mr. Rohrer says, that a 
nine-hour day with six days a week, or nine hours for five days 
and five hours on Saturday, is the rule in the Bridgeport school; 
for that means an approach to real discipline which is good 
TOusees 

A. L. Williston: I am somewhat familiar with the plan of 
the Fitchburg School. It is an adaptation to high-school con- 
ditions of the plan which Dean Snyder has worked out for uni- 
versity conditions in the city of Cincinnati. The boys enter the 
Fitchburg high school on very much the same terms as any other 
boys enter other high schools. They spend the first year in the 
high school giving their whole time to the school work inside the 
school building. During the second, third and fourth years, 
however, an arrangement is made with local manufacturers in 
Fitchburg by means of which the boys spend alternate weeks, one 
week in school and the next week in some shop in the city. 

There is an effort made to distribute the boys around in differ- 

ent shops during the different years of their four years’ course, 
so that each boy will get some experience in wood-working, some 
experience in foundry-work, and a larger amount of experience 
in machine shop practise. For some boys the plan is working 
admirably, especially for those who are fortunate in getting into 
shops where the conditions are such that they have a chance to 
work on a variety of tools and to get intelligent answers to ques- 
tions regarding how this work should be done or how that machine 
should be operated. 
_ Without doubt, there is in all the shops the endeavor to treat 
the boys as well as possible; and the school authorities endeavor 
to carefully supervise them in the commercial shops, so that all 
is being done in that direction that can be done. But neverthe- 
less, I think this statement is entirely fair: Many of the persons 
who provide places in their works for these “ part-time ”’ boys 
find it extremely difficult so to organize their shops as to make it 
possible for each boy to get the variety of work and the change 
of occupation that he ought to have for his most rapid advance- 
ment. The conditions in some of the shops make it necessary 
for a boy to do things which he already knows how to do, and to 
continue to do this week after week, wasting a good deal of his 
time. In other shops the atmosphere is not stimulating either 
to the boy’s intelligence or his ambition, and he does not learn 
from the workmen around him the spirit of co-operation. 

On the whole, however, I think the plan is working well, and 
I believe that the boys who are taking the part-time course are 
getting a far better industrial training than they could get with 
the facilities in Fitchburg in any other way; but I don’t think 
that it is by any means demonstrated that this is for all places 
the best way. The State Board of Education in Massachusetts 
recognizes the Fitchburg plan as one of the ways to give industrial 
education, but it has also encouraged in other cities, in Worcester, 
New Bedford and elsewhere, the establishment of schools of very 
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much the type of the Bridgeport school which Mr. Rohrer 
described, in which the boys are kept all of the ‘time in an atmos- 
phere that is, I believe, just as honestly industrial as is the at- 
mosphere that the apprentice boy finds in the average commercial 
shop. ‘This enables the school to keep complete control over the 
situation at all times, and the boy to be transferred from machine 
to machine, or from department to department, as is necessary 
for his best advancement. 

The course of school instruction in the part-time school at 
Fitchburg is modified somewhat from the usual high school course 
in order to make it better fit the needs of these boys who are 
spending one-half of their time in commercial shops. This 
modification or adaptation of the school instruction to make it 
dovetail in with the shop practise and fit the special needs of these 
boys, is growing, but as yet it has not been developed as far as 
I believe the authorities in charge of that school feel is desirable. 
If further information is desired, I shall be glad to answer any 
questions which you gentlemen may desire to ask. 

W.I. Slichter: The states of Massachusetts, Maine and 
Wisconsin provide that this arrangement may be carried out and 
it is carried out in a number of instances, particularly in Massa- 
chusetts. In the report of your committee you will find a 
definition of the “ part-time school ’’ and this statement in the 
body of the recommendations: : 

“Tn the opinion of this committee, the feature of the Massa- 
chusetts and Wisconsin laws which causes them to excel those 
of all other states, is the provision that in order for a vocational 
school to receive state aid it must receive the state’s approval of 
many of its important features, such as courses, teachers, build- 
ings, methods, time and accounts. This clause is used as an 
inducement to encourage the local boards to consult with the 
proper representative of the state board from the beginning of 
the organization of the school, rather than await the exact 
period when money is requested of the State. T he State board 
includes an assistant superintendent who has made a special 
study of the subject of vocational training, and, as members of 
the board, are private citizens representing the points of view 
of employers and employees.” 

William McClellan: It was my privilege for several years to 
be in manual training school work as a teacher, and later to be 
connected with engineering education in one of our larger insti- 
tutions. With all due respect to those who favor industrial edu- 
cation, it ought to be recognized that, so far, it has been framed 
and worked out rather from the standpoint of the corporation 
than from the standpoint of the individual. 

Proof of this has been given this morning. For example, Mr. 
Stott said that he was forced into it, and yet Mr. Stott has proved 
that his thought and aim in every respect are philanthropic. 
The apprentice system has failed and corporations have been 
driven to take up some other means for getting their industrial 
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Again, when Mr. Williston spoke this morning of ambition, 
and the cultivation of it, it occurred to me that the necessary 
condition to cultivate it and to have it grow and accumulate is 
that in which there shall be not only an inlet but also an outlet. 

The man whom you expect to be an ambitious man should 
never find himself or be set in a blind alley. I am impressed in 
this discussion today with the distinction which is apparently 
made between the so-called vocational school and the so-called 
professional school. At the beginning we seem to be dividing 
men arbitrarily between those who must go into vocations and 
those who must go into professions. This leads me to think 
that correlation is really what we must strive for. 

Those of you who remember Plato’s “‘ Republic ”’ recall that a 
scheme was laid out by him in which men dropped out along the 
road. As their mental abilities were discovered by the state, 
they were arbitrarily side-tracked here and there, and there was 
a gradation of activities until, at the top, was government in its 
noblest sense. 

I have never framed a definition of the word “ professional ”’ 
as applied to professional schools, but it has seemed to me that 
the difference between a profession and a vocation is that as 
you deal more with the human element you get into what we 
designate ‘“‘ professional work.’’ That is the reason today, I 
think, that the occupations of the clergyman, the lawyer, and 
the physician are regarded as professions. We hear so many 
ask why engineering does not stand with the professions, and I 
believe that the answer is that we have not yet begun to deal 
sufficiently with the human element. 

I find, however, in our professional schools, so-called, that we 
are turning out four or five classes of men. We turn out the mere 
operative, the man who for all his life must stand at the drawing 
board, machine, or instrument and this is as far as he can get. 
Then we have the engineer business man. He is not an engineer 
in the true sense. Then we have the genuine engineer who 
really designs and constructs on original lines. And, finally, we 
have, from the same course of study, a type of man—for which I 
am really indebted to Professor Bedell for a name—the “ in- 
dustrial physicist’ who does not actively get into engineering 
but who applies science. 

Now, gentlemen, these classes are needed and we must arrange 
for their development. We must start with the boys and corre- 
late all these agencies for education in such a way that men 
will find themselves by natural selection. We cannot select 
them at the beginning. We have no business to assume that 
there is a certain class of vocationalists here and a certain class 
of professionals there when they are thirteen or fourteen years of 
age. We must provide means in our system for professional, 
industrial, vocational and what-not education in proper relation, 
so that the workers will drop into vocations and professions for 
which they are particularly adapted. 
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In line with that, let me make one suggestion which I think I 
have made several times before, and that is, that as an engineer 
I do wish that,as far as professional and educational interests 
are concerned, we could get rid of the use of adjectives. 

_Yesterday President Dunn spoke, I think, of some thirty-four 
different kinds of engineers and of the fact that when we want to 
do anything in this country for engineers, we have to get joint 
committees for pretty nearly every one of the thirty-four organ- 
izations. Is it any wonder that we do not make more progress? 
I wish that the colleges would stop using the adjectives for the 
mere graduates, or bachelors, and call them graduates in engineer- 
ing. Later, let them grow into engineers—civil, sanitary, 
mechanical, electrical, bridge, industrial, and so on. 

Professor Diemer: Right in line with what the previous 
speaker has said I would like to call attention to a charting of 
industrial education along Plato’s line, only modernized, by 
Dean Pearson of the Tuck School of Finance in Dartmouth Col- 
lege. In a little book entitled ‘‘ Industrial Education ”’ he has 
outlined a chart in which the central path shows the continuous 
flow of the common school education, and he recommends there 
a branching off on one side or another, particularly the establish- 
ment of such systems of education in which a child can be 
branched off at any stage, we will say, after the seventh or eighth 
grade, and made to receive certain lines of education which will 
insure his becoming a better citizen in the line in which he is 
forced to go. 

For instance, we have here the continuation school after the 
seventh and eighth grade, and we advocate that the common 
school system should include constantly certain principles of 
fundamental work, we will say, in science or mechanics, simpli- 
fying those terms as will best suit, or manual arts, arts and crafts, 
which are not intended to be in any sense of the word educational, 
but general culture. Now we should supplement that common 
school, Dean Pearson says, by certain systems of education on 
the one side branching off for the men who have more ability 
with handicraft, and on the other side for those who have ability 
in accounting and clerical work. So that we branch off on the 
seventh or eighth year to provide a system of education which 
will better them in their lives. Then we must provide for trade 
schools or for industrial schools which will take the place of high 
schools which are intended as a system flowing into the college. 
Then he advocates in the college, also, a certain differentiated 
technical college course. He would have this college course 
divided, each side containing a predominancy of management, 
but the one side of a predominancy of the scientific technique 
and the other of instruction in accounting and financial technique. 
I simply call attention to that suggestion of Dean Pearson as 
carrying out a little further the idea of the previous speaker. 

Comfort A. Adams: I wish to endorse most heartily what Mr. 
McClellan has said, since it strikes at the very root of the prob- 
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lem. This problem is not solved when we have provided in- 
dustrial education for those who, by accident of birth, cannot 
afford anything else, although that is doubtless a step in the 
right direction; the problem is not solved when we say to at 
least 80 per cent of our boys—‘‘ You may attain to the position 
of high grade mechanic but may never gain admission to the 
professional fields, no matter how much better your native tal- 
ents may be adapted to professional work.” 

At the same time, we are forcing through our technical profes- 
sional schools many young men who are there chiefly because their 
parents can afford to give them the higher education and not be- 
cause they are able to profit by it in any marked degree. Jamnot 
forgetting the numerous scholarships, evening schools, and other 
aids to bright boys of slender purse, but I think you will find on 
closer scrutiny that the beneficiaries of these various aids come in 
large part from the financial upper 10, or at outside, 20 per cent of 
the population. Neither am I overlooking the very exceptional 
men who cannot be kept down by any lack of opportunity; they 
make their own opportunities. If we were to base our educa- 
tional system solely on the needs of this exceedingly small group, 
our problem would disappear. 

We thus have a social order in which education beyond the 
rudiments is so restricted that we are practically wasting a large 
part of our raw material, in so far as the assorting of the men for 
the various occupations and professions is based largely upon 
accident of birth rather than upon real fitness; upon the extent 
of the parent’s pocketbook rather than that of the child’s intel- 
lect. 

The only factor which should control the opportunity for an 
education is the relative ability to profit by it, and while this may 
seem a millenial ideal to many, our talk of ‘‘ equal opportunity ” 
is hypocritical until we have definitely set ourselves the task of 
realizing that ideal. 

We talk much of efficiency in our engineering work, but we are 
apt to overlook these very vital considerations which affect so 
tremendously the efficiency of the whole social organism of which 
we, as individuals, are very small parts. 

I realize fully how far such questions reach, and that they in- 
volve the consideration of many subjects and problems neither 
primarily educational nor engineering in their nature, but they 
are problems which we as citizens must face, and many of which 
would be vastly simplified by the application of engineering 
methods. 

Therefore, while we are lending our cordial assistance to the 
promotion of the numerous extensions of our educational system, 
let us not lose sight of the ideal of ‘‘ equal opportunity ”’; let us 
work towards that ideal, first, as “‘ citizens of no mean country ” 
and second, as members of no mean profession. 

F. C. Caldwell: I am glad to say that in Ohio we 
are making a good start along this line of industrial educa- 
tion. Besides the general application of manual training to the 
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grammar schools, we have manual training high schools in the 
larger towns and in Columbus, at least, they are also experi- 
menting with the alternate week cooperative plan in_connec- 
tion with manufacturing companies. I agree with Professor 
Williston that this is something which should be regarded as an 
experiment. It is certainly a good thing for some cases and 
always much better than nothing. But that it is better in the 
case where a man is able to put all his time into his school work 
is by no means demonstrated. 

This educational attitude, which the employers of labor form- 
ing the manufacturing companies are coming to adopt toward 
their employees, is exceedingly promising in one direction which 
has not been mentioned. When the personal employer was 
superseded by the corporation with its officers there was a great 
loss in the personal and friendly relationship with the employee. 
I suppose a good many here, like myself, have been through the 
shops and they probably found, unless under unusually favorable 
conditions, that the employees felt they were simply parts of a 
big machine, that their personality was of no consequence; that 
the corporation employed them to do a job and that it was a mat- 
ter of absolute indifference to the employer whether they stayed 
or went, whether they advanced or not. That there has often 
been some justification for this feeling cannot be questioned. It 
seems to me that what you might call the ‘‘ educational attitude ”’ 
of the corporation toward the employee may do something to 
fill the place of the old friendly relationship between the personal 
employer and the employee. 

One other point that one of the recent speakers brought out 
ought to be emphasized, and that is, that whatever we do in the 
way of industrial education for the masses should always have 
in view the possibility of carrying a man further, of giving him 
the very best education that any one can have. I do not like the 
idea that when a man selects the manual training high school or 
vocational school, he is thereby shunted off from the natural 
course of advancement into the university. We must find some 
way by which a man who comes to the vocational school and 
thereby develops and shows the qualities which will fit him for a 
position as an engineer should have the opportunity to go right 
on up to the top. 

M. J. McGowan, Jr: I-would like to ask a question with refer- 
ence to the relation of the engineering society to the state boards 
of education in the different states of the United States. Does 
this society cooperate in every state with the state board of 
education, to teach particularly the line of electricity? I ask it 
for this reason. In the state where I come from, New Jersey, 
the doctors are interested in the advancement of instruction in 
their line, the agriculturist is the same way, and all the different 
professions have colleges which teach their particular work. But 
T have never heard of anybody being interested through the state 
board of education to take up the technical courses in the schools 
of the state as to this line. Now having been connected with 
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the state government, I took great interest in watching 
the different schools, the different societies and professions 
which are interested, but at no time in the state of 
New Jersey have I seen anybody in the electrical line in- 
terested to sce that the scholar or student should get. the 
preliminary education which would bring him in touch with 
this particular line or profession. I think this is a very impor- 
tant point and I think this society, in this joint session, 
should arrange, in all states, committees who would wait on the 
state boards of education and show them that the electrical 
field today is one of the greatest and most promising of any pro- 
fession that has ever been known. In the city from which I 
come, Newark, New Jersey, I have installed in one school a 
switchboard apparatus, for technical training in the electrical 
field. It was the first time it had ever been done in this twentieth 
century. That is due to lack of encouragement to the state 
board to show that this particular line needs taking care of. 
You will notice that all these technical schools are situated 
nearby the different electrical industries. That shows, in my 
mind, that those industries are greatly interested in the par- 
ticular schools for their own convenience, for which I do not 
blame any man or any corporation. They further their own 
interests. We must try to eliminate if we possibly can any 
stated line of study being taught or the following of any particu- 
lar line of material or peculiar workmanship. Let the teacher 
be interested generally and go through it all from a to z. Don’t 
lay any stress on any company’s manufacture in any school. 
And I trust that in this way we shall undertake to cooper- 
ate with the heads of education in the different states. Go to the 
governor and ask him if he will appoint some representative 
from the engineering society or from this joint convention to 
attend to that matter, and by doing that you will put the re- 
sponsibility for the teaching of electrical science in the public 
schools of the different states up to the A. I. E. E. to see that the 
teaching will be right. 

W.G. Raymond: The time has almost arrived when we shall 
have to ask Professor Jackson to close the discussion, but the chair 
cannot forego this opportunity of relieving his mind of something 
which, perhaps, you will consider a heresy. You have been dis- 
cussing principally this morning the details of industrial educa- 
tion, and sometimes it is necessary to plan the details before we 
plan the general structure, but it is always necessary to provide 
the means before the general structure can be built. I do not 
know whether you all realize it, although you all doubtless 
know, that as far back as 1862, a plan was outlined and provision 
was made by the Federal Congress for putting us in a position 
that we are not now in. This committee says that we rank be- 
hind European nations in this matter of industrial education, but 
if it had not been that the funds derived from the act of 1862 
have been almost universally misapplied this country would not 
now be in that position. It makes no difference whether the 
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colleges of mechanic arts established under that act were 
separate institutions or combined with state universities, the 
money has never been used for the development of mechanic 
arts. I think without exception there has been no school of 
mechanic arts created in any state under that act which pro- 
vided distinctly for schools of agriculture and schools of mechanic 
arts. Dean Jackson will now close. 

J.P. Jackson: I suppose from the remarks made by Professor 
Raymond that he is not familiar with the basis of organization 
of the Land Grant Colleges. The measure passed by Congress 
in 1862, in regard to the establishment of these useful institu- 
tions, is as follows: 

“The leading object shall be, without excluding other scien- 
tific and classical studies, and including military tactics, to teach 
such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, in such a manner as the Legislatures of the States 
may prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and practical edu- 
cation of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and pro- 
fessions of life.” This includes everything, I believe, that is 
being taught by the great bulk of our State and United States 
supported, or, to use the official title, Land Grant institutions. 
These institutions have always been alive and vigorous, have 
been leaders of educational thought along the applications of 
science, and have proved of prime usefulness to the nation. 

W. G. Raymond: I agree with you. 

J. P. Jackson: If that is the case, I need say no more on that 
subject. I think there is a great deal in what Mr. McGowan 
said; his plea is similar to that contained in this morning’s report 
by the educational committee. It is a necessary preliminary to 
have such discussion as we have had among engineers, in 
order to arouse sufficient interest to do what Mr. McGowan has 
asked. His plea was made with reference to a specific act. Let 
me broaden it. If each one of the eleven thousand members of 
these two societies will use his influence in his local community, 
to get in touch with the school authorities—get himself appointed 
to some committee or otherwise place himself where he can be of 
service—he can, or the eleven thousand members can, do much to 
raise the efficiency, improve the happiness, and remove the dis- 
content that seems to be growing among the hand laborers of 
this nation. If the TRANSACTIONS containing the discussion of 
this morning persuade only five hundred of the eleven thousand 
members scattered out over the country, who are now inactive in 
educational matters, to engage in the movement under discus- 
sion, this meeting will have been well worth while. It will have 
been the incentive to cause men of intelligence in our industries 
to become more active in doing what Mr. McGowan suggests; 
that is, going actively and practically into the machinery of the 
state to help develop our people in a proper manner. I say to 
the electrical convention here assembled and to the American 


‘Institute as a whole, that I believe there is no other way in which 


the electrical industries can be so rapidly improved, as by prop- 
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erly solving this very question, which we are discussing this 
morning, with reference to producing the greatest efficiency in 
our young people. There is apparently no specific answer re- 
quired to any of the other discussions of this morning, as the 
papers presented were really not under discussion, but rather the 
general problem. 

Harry Barker (communicated after adjournment): Professor 
Williston has pointed out the vital necessity of securing the 
proper boys for the various vocational school courses and the diffi- 
culty that such schools have in selecting from the candidates 
presented. 

It ought not to be necessary for the vocational school instruct- 
ors to have to step out of their true sphere to do this work. 
They cannot hope to have the available time or the data and 
information at hand to make the wisest selections. They need 
not perform this unwilling function if the cooperation which Mr. 
McClellan and others have spoken of, is secured with the pres- 
ent public school systems. The organization of vocational 
guidance based on the boy’s manifest aptitude, on his environ- 
ment and heredity, and based somewhat on a psychological 
study also, has advanced to such a stage that it is a necessary 
link between the existing graded schools and vocational courses. 
The work has risen to its highest development, so far, in voca- 
tional bureas such as found in Boston. Trained and experienced 
men now find out what work or study the various pupils seem 
best fitted for and how far they seem capable of progressing; the 
counselors advise what paths pupils may well follow and what ends 
they should aspire to, and finally keep track of them for a greater 
or less number of years, to see that they do not stagnate either 
from inherent tendency or outside influence. 

While this work has been carried out to the greatest extent 
with bureau organization, there is much of the work within 
the ability of the grammar and high-school teachers and even 
such modest beginnings are better than waiting for the organ- 
ization of a completely equipped bureau. Indeed the largest 
success will be greatly hastened by an early start. This func- 
tion, moreover, is one very properly tied in with the work of the 
local superintendent of schools, acting as the general adviser 
of other teachers who are striving to make some safe beginnings 
at vocational guidance, and as the collector of information about 
local industries and opportunities. 

There is not time here to describe the work in detail; it can be 
studied, however, by those interested. In reaching out for co- 
operation with state boards and local educational authorities, 
this is a chance for immediate effort and practical benefits, not 
to be neglected. Where there is a vocational school, it is a neces- 
sity for efficient work; where there are no vocational courses, it is 
of the greatest possible good in preventing misfits. Once under- 
taken, it will lead logically to such vocational courses as are best 
suited to the local situation. 


Wee, | 
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THE WIRING OF LARGE BUILDINGS FOR 
TELEPHONE SERVICE 


BY FREDERICK L. RHODES 


In modern office buildings, hotels and apartment houses large 
numbers of telephones are required. It would be inconvenient 
and impracticable to run a pair of wires through one of these 
large buildings each time a telephone is installed, in order to 
establish connection with the outside wire plant of the telephone 
system, as is ordinarily done when telephones are installed in 
residences or small business buildings. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, when the plans are prepared for an office building, hotel 
or apartment house, a forecast should be made of the probable 
future requirements of the building as a whole for telephone 
service, and facilities provided for a certain amount of cabling 
with the necessary terminals and subsidiary wiring. All large 
cities contain many buildings that are cabled and wired for tele- 
phone service according to a comprehensive plan, and, of the 
smaller places, there are few that do not have some buildings of a 
character requiring more or less provision of this kind. 

Building Plans Should Include Provision for Telephone Wiring. 
Owing to the type of building construction generally employed, 
and the large number of telephones to be served, unless suitable 
facilities are provided in advance for accommodating the cables 
and wires, and for running them through the walls and floors, 
the work will either be unsightly in spite of all precautions to 
the contrary, or expensive and costly alterations will be 
required after the completion of the building to enable the wires 
to be effectively concealed. 

It is therefore of prime importance to owners and architects 
that, in preparing plans and specifications for office buildings, 
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hotels or apartment houses, suitable arrangements should be 
made for such telephone wiring and terminal boxes as the 
character and use of the building will demand. As every large 
building to a certain extent presents problems of its own, advan- 
tageous and economical arrangements can frequently be sug- 
gested by those who are specially familiar with work of this 
kind. It is to the advantage of telephone companies as well as 
building owners to have adequate facilities provided for the 
cables and wires, and telephone companies are glad to place 
their experience freely at the disposal of those who are planning 
the erection of buildings that require special provisions to be 
made. It is now the general custom for architects to send for 
the telephone company’s experts in these matters to give them 
such information as they need to plan this work in the best way. 

Classification of Buildings. In the following pages are des- 
cribed the general methods that have proved satisfactory for 
wiring buildings for telephone service. From this standpoint 
buildings may be divided into two classes: 

1. Office and loft buildings. 

2. Hotels and apartment houses. 

The conditions that make a broad distinction between the 
two classes are these: In office and loft buildings the telephones 
do not remain fixed either in number or location for any extended 
period, varying with the requirements of the individual tenants, 
who will use more or less of the telephone service according to 
their respective kinds of business. In hotels and apartment 
houses the number of telephones is fairly definitely fixed, being 
almost invariably one for each room in a hotel and one or two 
for each apartment in an apartment house. 

The office or loft building requires a permanent cable system 
supplemented by a multitude of branches consisting of pairs 
of wires whose function it is to connect the individual telephones 
or private branch exchange switchboards with the permanent 
cable system. This permanent backbone of cable extends upward 
from the basement, branching out and terminating at suitable 
distributing points on the several floors. These distributing 
points or cable terminals must be sufficiently numerous and so 
located that the changing requirements of the tenants can readily 
be met by running individual pairs of wires as needed to connect 
the telephones with these terminals. 

It is, therefore, apparent that an office building must have a 
more comprehensive and flexible system of wiring than a hotel 
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or apartment house on account of the different character of the 
telephone service required. In the office building only a portion 
of the wiring system is permanent. In a hotel or apartment 
house practically all of the wiring is permanent. 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 


General Scheme of Wiring. In large office buildings one or 
more cables from the nearest telephone central office are brought 
to some convenient point, usually in the basement of the building. 
At this point the house cable system begins. A main terminal 
box (Fig. 1) is furnished and placed by the telephone company 
at this point so that cross-connections can be made as required 
between pairs in the house cables and pairs in the central office 
cables. 

These main terminal boxes in the case of large buildings are 
necessarily somewhat bulky and the question of the size of the 
box that will be needed in any particular case may well be taken 
up with the telephone company by the architect or builder in 
order that sufficient space for it can be provided in a convenient 
and appropriate location at the foot of the riser shaft or conduit, 
as the case may be. A dry, clean and accessible place should be 
selected. In some sections of the country, where buildings are 
in localities subject to floods, it will be well to provide space 
above the basement so that the telephone service will not be 
interrupted due to water getting into the basement. 

From the main terminal box one or more riser cables are run 
to the top of the building. The riser cables gradually diminish 
in size as they extend up through the building. From the riser 
cables, subsidiary or branch cables of proper size are taken to 
distributing centers on the several floors. The locations of these 
centers should be chosen so as to admit of the shortest practicable 
wire runs to the offices, without making objectionable work 
necessary to conceal the wires. 

Each subsidiary cable ends in a subsidiary terminal box, the 
purpose of which is to enable connections to be made readily 
between the cable and the individual pairs of wires that are run 
to each telephone. These subsidiary terminal boxes, when placed 
by the telephone company, are fastened against the walls of 
corridors near the ceiling and constitute the ends of the permanent 
wire system. Not infrequently the owner of the building desires 
to own the subsidiary terminal boxes in order that he may provide 
recesses for these boxes, and small doors to match the trim of 
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the building so that the boxes will be concealed from view. 
Where the boxes are built into the walls it is important that they 
should be of ample capacity,on account of the trouble andexpense 
that would result if they should prove inadequate and have to 
be replaced. It is customary to allow a greater margin for 
growth where the boxes are built in than where they are merely 
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fastened against the wall. Where a conduit system has been 
installed on the various floors for the purpose of distributing 
wires to each office, the subsidiary terminals are located at the 
centers of the conduit system. Fig. 2 shows a subsidiary ter- 
minal box, recessed in a corridor wall, under the molding, and 
also a subsidiary box placed against the wall under the molding. 
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Forecasting the Number of Telephones. In forecasting the num- 
ber of telephones that will probably be required in an office 
or loft building, the principal factors to be taken into account are 
the ‘‘ renting floor area’”’ of the building and the character of 
the business district in which it is situated, with special reference 
to its proximity to railway terminals, important streets and busi- 
ness centers. 

Buildings in the financial district of a city ordinarily demand 
more telephones per unit of floor area than do buildings located 
in the commercial districts. In computing the ‘ renting floor 
area,’ only the office floor space is considered; hallways, elevator 
shafts and light wells are omitted. In all cases a safe margin 
for growth must be allowed. The following table shows rough 
average figures for telephonic density in office and loft buildings, 
based on a large number of cases: 


Pairs of telephone wires 
Kind of building Character of district per 1000 sq. ft. 
of renting area 


Office Financial 4 tod 
Office Commercial 24 to 3} 
Loft |_— Commercial Hi isa 


Size of Riser Cables. By basing the size of the riser cables 
on the renting area and the expected telephonic density as influ- 
enced by the character of the locality (checking this by a study 
of the probable number of offices and the requirements of pro- 
spective tenants), the cable system for any office or loft building 
may be planned with reasonable assurance that provision will 
be made for the maximum service required. On account of 
the requirements for battery feed wires and ringing current for 
private branch exchanges, the riser cables necessarily contain 
more pairs than do the cables that run from the building to 
the telephone central office. 

Shafts or Conduits for Riser Cables. In buildings over 12 
stories in height or in buildings of less height, where large riser 
cables are required, it is preferable to place the riser cables in 
suitable shafts rather than in conduits, as the advantage of 
having the cable protected by conduits is offset by the difficulty 
of installing and properly fastening the large cables in the con- 
duits and making large complicated splices in the junction boxes 
that are required with a conduit system. 
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If properly installed, a conduit system is the best equipment 
for buildings less than 12 stories in height where small cables 
are to be placed, as the cables are effectually protected against 
injury. It is important, however, to remember that the success 
of a conduit system for installing vertical cables depends entirely 
on a perfect installation. The conduits must be of proper size 
and if possible free from bends. If bends are absolutely neces- 
sary, they should be made with a radius not less than three feet. 
The junction boxes at splicing points must be at least two feet 
square and the conduits must enter the boxes adjacent to a side 
in order that the cable may be bent and placed in a horizontal 
position for splicing. 

Cable Shafts. Cable shafts should extend from the basement 
of the building to the top floor and should be easily accessible 
at each floor for the placing and splicing of the cables. Usually 
the shaft can best be located in a corridor partition, or in the 
wall of some public space leading out from the corridor, so that 
an opening can be made into the shaft from the corridor and 
covered with removable paneling or doors. 

It is desirable to have a separate shaft for telephone cables 
and wires, as the placing of steam, water or gas pipes and light 
and power wires in the same shaft with the telephone cables 
renders the latter liable to injuries that may result in inter- 
rupting the telephone service. 

Underground Cable Entrance to Building. Repairing base- 
ment walls and their waterproofing, due to the necessity for 
cutting through them, can be avoided if architects will specify 
a three-inch iron pipe sleeve for each ultimate underground cable 
entering the building, these sleeves extending through the wall 
at the point of entrance. The location of the point of entrance 
should be taken up with the telephone company in order that it 
may suitably fit in with the underground conduit system outside 
the building. 

Junction Boxes. Riser cables ordinarily diminish in size as 
they go up the building. When a building is provided with 
conduits for both riser and subsidiary cables the conduit may 
diminish in size in the vertical section in the same relative manner 
as it is proposed to diminish the riser cable. Where a separate 
conduit is installed for each subsidiary cable a splice is required. 
between the subsidiary and the main cable and a junction box 
is required wherever one of these splices must occur. These 
boxes should be approximately 24 inches square by five inches 
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deep (inside dimensions) in order to enable the splices to be 
properly made and stowed away. In a system of this kind the 
subsidiary cables and the sections of the riser cable between 
floors are run separately and spliced in the junction boxes. | 

Terminal Boxes. The terminal boxes in which the subsidiary 
cables end must be large enough to accommodate the necessary 
connecting blocks. In most cases, boxes 18 inches square by 
five inches deep (inside dimensions) are sufficiently large. These 
boxes are installed on each floor as near the wiring center as 
possible, and where there is a conduit system on the floor, 
they are connected with each office by a 5/8-inch or 3/4-inch 
conduit which ends in the office at an outlet located either at the 
baseboard or the molding. Outlets should be Jocated at the 
baseboard when it is of wood. If the baseboard is of metal or 
marble the outlet should be located at the molding. 

In many cases owners of buildings do not desire to install 
conduits from the subsidiary boxes on each floor to every office. 
By providing suitable moldings, properly arranged to carry the 
individual pairs between the subsidiary boxes and the offices, 
wiring that is practically concealed can be done without the 
expense of conduits, and as the wiring is permanent only as 
far as the subsidiary boxes, the system is flexible enough to allow 
a suitable distribution of cable wires among the various rooms on 
a floor. 

Where this plan of wiring is employed the subsidiary boxes 
may be made smaller than where individual conduits to the 
rooms are installed. The following table shows the outside 
dimensions of the present standard sizes of subsidiary boxes: 


| Number of pairs of wires Height of box in | Width of boxin | Depth of box in 
terminated in box inches | inches inches 
Regular Extra | 
10 uh | 125 6% 2% 
15 1 | 16 64 25 
20 1 21 62 24 
30 2 16 12 2% 
40 2 21 123 24 


Fig. 2 shows a front elevation and section of one of these boxes. 
The equipment consists of a connecting block strip and a form 
or fanning strip. The connecting block is of insulating material 
and carries a pair of binding posts for each pair of cable wires to 
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be terminated in the box. The form strip is of wood and serves 
merely as a guide to preserve an orderly arrangement for the 
individual twisted pairs that run from the telephone to the box. 
These twisted pairs pass through holes in the form strip and are 
secured under the nuts and washers of the binding posts, as are 
also the wires of the cable. 

Cross-Connecting Boxes. Where a private branch exchange 
switchboard is to be installed, a cross-connecting box will be 
required. The wiring center in a case of this kind is at the cross- 
connecting box and not at the private branch exchange switch- 
board. 

Use of Moldings. As shown in Fig. 2, the subsidiary boxes 


ROOM MOULDING &®) 
YX 


ROOM IN OFFICE BLDG, 


PLASTER LINE 


Fic. 3—Cross-SECTION OF PARTITION SHOWING HALL MOLDING, 
Room MOo.LpING AND PARTITION CONDUIT. 


are placed near the ceiling and wide shell molding, Fig. 3, should 
be provided in the halls for carrying the paired wires from the 
subsidiary boxes to the rooms. A smaller molding should also 
be provided in the individual rooms for carrying the wires to 
the particular locations desired. The space for the wires at the 
tops of these moldings should not be enclosed but should be left 
open. The object is to provide a continuous trough from each 
subsidiary box, reaching out to every room that is to be fed from 
it. Fig. 3 illustrates a section of one of these moldings. 

Where it is necessary to make a concealed run across the ceiling 
of a hall, in order to avoid carrying exposed wires across the 
finished ceiling or to obviate making a circuitous run around the 
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hall to reach rooms on the opposite side from the subsidiary — 
box, conduit should be laid in the ceiling before the plastering 
is completed, to enable a small cable to be carried across the hall 
to provide for such lines. (Fig. 4.) ; 

Where the wires enter a room from a hall molding, a piece 
of 3/4-inch conduit should be placed in the partition to enable 
the wires to be carried through it from the molding in the hall 
to the molding in the room. This avoids the necessity for drilling 
holes through the partition after the building is completed, which 
would be likely to result in damaging the finished wall. The 
conduit should either be lined with insulating material or the 
sharp edges around the inside of the pipe should be rounded off. 
(Fig. 3.) 
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Kind of Cable. Paper-insulated lead-covered cables, such as 
are used by telephone companies in their outside plant, are the 
most desirable for use in building work. These cables are smaller 
andless costly for the same number of wires than cables of rubber- 
insulated wires. With this type of cable all of the terminals must 
be made with lead-covered silk and cotton-insulated cable, boiled 
out in beeswax or approved compound, and carefully shellaced, 
as the paper insulation will not stand handling if exposed, and 
moisture must be prevented from entering the paper-insulated 
cable. Should the terminal of necessity be in a particularly 
damp location it must be made with rubber-covered wires. 
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General Arrangement of Riser and Subsidiary Cables. From 
what has already been said it will be seen that the general 
arrangement of riser and subsidiary cables is practically the 
same, irrespective of whether conduits or shafts and moldings 
are provided. 

The splicing of the subsidiary cables for each floor to the riser 
cable is usually done so that a given pair of wires in the riser 
cable is available for use on more than one floor. This is termed 
“ bridging ” the conductors and furnishes a multiple system of 
distribution. By this means the flexibility of the system is 
increased and fewer spare pairs need be provided in the riser 
cable than would be required if there were no “‘ multipling.”’ 

From records of a large number of house cable systems it has 
been found that by bridging about two-thirds of the pairs in the 
riser cable at the subsidiary branches the most advantageous 
balancing of facilities is obtained. If less bridging is done it often 
happens that many of the subsidiary cables become congested 
before the riser cable. Owing to the use of standard size cable it 
is frequently necessary to make either risers or subsidiaries some- 
what larger than the exact number indicated by the density 
study. The use of such cables may cause the proportion of 
bridging to vary from one-half to three-quarters. 

In splicing the subsidiary cables to the riser cable in buildings 
of moderate size, it is not economical to open the large riser 
cable on each floor. In such cases, the plan followed is to take out 
from the riser cable at one floor the small subsidiary cables for 
several floors and to carry them from that point up or down to 
their respective floors. 

Methods of Installation. If the riser cable is placed in a shaft 
the main cable and its subsidiary branches are often spliced 
together on the roof of the building or in some upper story and 
then lowered into place. -In some cases the splicing is done in 
the telephone company’s shop and the cable shipped to the 
building ready to be installed. 

For supporting the cable a steel strand is used. Two or three 
wraps of iron wire are made about the cable at frequent intervals 
and these are attached to the strand by separating the individual 
wires of the latter and passing the tie wires through the inter- 
stices of the strand. If the subsidiary cables are more than 
about 30 feet in length only a short section of each is spliced to 
the riser cable before lowering. In this case the subsidiary 
branches are run and spliced to these stubs after the riser is 
put in place. 
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Special Conduit Work. In the methods above described the 
facilities provide for locating the telephones on or near walls or 
partitions, as this is the most common location. It can sometimes 
be foreseen by owners or architects that telephones will be 
required at some distance from a wall or partition, as would be the 
case with a desk placed in the center of the room. Where an 
arrangement of this kind is desired the owner should provide 
a duct in the floor extending from the location of the telephone 
to the picture molding on the wall or to some other place easily 
accessible for wiring. A duct of this kind should end at the floor 
in a floor box covered with a flush plate. 

It sometimes happens, particularly in buildings used by large 
corporations or firms, that entire undivided floors are occupied 
by large numbers of desks. Telephone service is frequently 
required at all, or a large part of these desks, and the locations 
and arrangement of the desks on the floor may from time to time 
be changed. The floors of these buildings are often of fire- 
proof construction. To meet a situation of this kind adequately 
it is necessary to be able to carry individual pairs of concealed 
wires to desks -placed at any points on the floor, so that great 
difficulty and expense would be encountered in providing con- 
cealed wiring if suitable facilities admitting of the utmost 
flexibility were not provided in advance. 

The best method of doing this is to carry branches from the 
riser cable in conduits to convenient building piers, placing 
subsidiary junction boxes at the bases of these piers. The entire 
floor is then provided with small floor outlets placed at the cor- 
ners of squares about eight feet apart, each outlet being connected 
by conduit in the floor with the nearest subsidiary junction box 
at a building pier. Where the floors are not of fireproof construc- 
tion, the individual pairs of wires are run in small channels 
- grooved out of the floor beams on their upper surface. The loca- 
tions of these channels should be accurately marked above the 
finished floors. Small brass nails are convenient for this purpose. 
When a telephone is required at a desk the flooring over the 
nearest channel is cut through, thus establishing a connection 
through the channel with a subsidiary terminal, conveniently 
placed, the wires being fished through the channel in the ordinary 

manner. 
: Arrangement of Conductors to Insure Flexibility in Operating 
the System. In order that the main terminal box may be as 
small as practicable the number of cross-connections to be made 
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in it should be kept at a minimum. This is also important from 
maintenance considerations. To enable this to be done the 
method of distribution is arranged in a similar manner to that 
employed in other portions of the telephone plant. A certain 
number of pairs of wires in the riser cable are directly connected 
to the cable entering the building from the telephone exchange. 
These connections are made in a lead-covered splice and the 
pairs of wires thus spliced directly through do not appear in the 
main terminal box. . 

Certain other pairs in the riser cable are brought to terminals 
in the main terminal box. The remainder of the pairs in the riser 
cable are directly spliced to pairs in the exchange cable and these 
same pairs are also brought out by means of a branch splice to 
terminals in the main terminal box. If there are any extra pairs 
in the exchange cable that are not directly spliced to pairs in the 
riser cable they also are terminated in the main terminal box. 

This arrangement, if the pairs have been skilfully distributed, 
permits of great flexibility and reduces to a minimum the 
number of cross-connections required in the main terminal box. 
The pairs that are connected straight through from the exchange 
cable to the riser cable without appearing in the main terminal 
box are used for the direct line telephones in the building and 
for private branch exchange trunk lines. The pairs of the 
exchange cable that appear in both the main terminal box and 
the riser may be used, first at the various floor boxes in the event 
of the congestion of the direct exchange pairs that appear in these 
boxes, and second in the main terminal box for battery and gen- 
erator circuits and for overflow of business, due to erratic 
growth in lines on the various floors in the building, by cross- 
connecting to the house cable conductors extending to these 
floors. House cable pairs terminating in the main terminal 
box are used for private lines and miscellaneous circuits and for 
providing battery and generator circuits between the box and 
the various private branch exchanges by cross-connecting to the 
exchange cable in the main box. 


EXAMPLES OF OFFICE BUILDING WIRING 
The Hudson Terminal Buildings in New York City, extending 
from Cortlandt to Fulton Streets, one block west from Broadway, 
afford an example of the facilities required for telephone service 
in the case of office buildings of the largest size. The two Ter- 
minal buildings are treated as a unit so far as the telephone wiring 
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is concerned. Together they contain nearly a million square 
feet of renting area and at the present time have about 3000 
telephones. These data, with Fig. 5, Plate LX XIV, a perspec- 
tive view of the buildings, will indicate the magnitude of the 
wiring problem. 

The cabling and wiring of these buildings is illustrated by the 
following figures: 

Fig. 6 is an elevation of the riser cables, showing the con- 
nections with the exchange cables and the general arrangement 
of the branch cables to each floor. Fig. 7 is a detail elevation 
showing typical ‘ multipling’”’ of the branches from the risers to 
the floors and of the subsidiary cables on the floor. Fig. 8 is a 
' typical floor plan showing the locations of the riser cables, the 
floor cables, the floor terminals and the wire runs in the hall 
moldings to each office. 

At the present time there are three 606-pair underground 
cables extending from the telephone central office to these build- 
ings. The central office cables are spliced to the house cables 
near the main terminal. About 16 per cent of the pairs in the 
central office cables are connected directly to pairs in the riser 
cables that do not terminate at the main frame terminal of the 
buildings. The remaining 84 per cent of the pairs in the central 
office cables are bridged to pairs in the riser cables which also 
appear at the main frame terminal. All pairs from the central 
office cables that are directly connected to house cable pairs are 
marked D F. All pairs from the central office cables that are 
connected to house cable pairs that also appear at the main 
frame terminal are marked F. The balance of the pairs in the 
house cables (marked H) have no connection with pairs in the 
central office cables except by cross-connection at the main build- 
ing terminal, where they may be connected as desired to pairs in 
the central office cables that are also bridged to riser cable pairs. 

As new cables to the central office are added to meet the 
demand for additional telephone service in these buildings, the 
existing central office cable requiring relief will be left directly 
connected to the riser cable system and the bridged pairs will 
be transferred to the new cable. » 

The riser cables, of which there are five in all, are located in 
cable shafts beside the elevator shafts, Fig. 8. On each normal - 
floor are provided conduits extending from the cable shaft to 
each of the five subsidiary terminals on that floor. In Fig. 8 
these conduits and the subsidiary terminals are shown by solid 
lines. Broken lines represent the runs of individual twisted 
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pairs of wires in moldings from the subsidiary floor terminals 
to each office on the floor. 
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points of the riser cable system of the southernmost (Cortlandt) 
building and feeding from the fifth to the fifteenth floors, inclu- 
sive. The distribution for the fifth to eighth floors inclusive 
represents one of the simplest cases in these buildings. That for 
the ninth to fifteenth floors is one of the most complicated, due to 
the special demands brought about by certain private branch 
exchange requirements. 

In portions of these buildings, on account of private branch 
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exchanges, some of the floor distributing branches from the riser 
cables that would be needed to supply individual tenants, are 
not required at the present time. Stubs containing the cable 
pairs that would normally appear on these floors are, however, 
provided and left in the cable shaft so that, merely by splicing 
subsidiary cables to these stubs, service on these floors of a 
different character could readily be established if changed office 
conditions should render this necessary. 

The requirements for telephone service in these buildings are 
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so large that a main distributing frame is installed to act as the 
main building terminal. This frame serves the same purpose 
as the terminal box equipment shown in Fig. 1, namely to enable 
the pairs from the central office cables to end in a compact series 
of terminal lugs, and the pairs from the house cables in another 
series of terminal lugs; the lugs being so arranged that, by short 
lengths of twisted pair wire, cross connection can readily be made 
between any pair brought to the frame from the central office 
cables, and any pair brought from the house cables. This 
permits great flexibility of distribution. In the “ multipling 2 
diagrams, Figs. 6 and 7, the numbering of the pairs in the house 
cable system is on the basis of two groups. All feeder pairs in 
the house cable system, whether directly spliced to pairs in the 
central office cables and not appearing at the main terminal, or 
bridged to pairs in the central office cables and also appearing 
at the main terminal, are numbered from one up and designated 
either DF for direct feeder or F for bridged feeder pairs. 

All pairs in the house cable system that terminate at the main 
terminal without being directly connected or bridged to the 
central office cables are numbered as a separate group from one 
up and are designated H for house pairs. 

Eleven-Story Store and Office Building. This building is 
chosen as an example of a complete conduit installation. Fig. 
9 is a plan of one of the office floors and Fig. 10 shows elevations 
of the conduit system and the cable system. The diameters 
of the conduits are indicated in order to show how the conduits 
decrease in size with the cables as they rise up through the 
building. 

Owing to the lower portion of this building being arranged 
for stores, the office distribution on certain of the riser cables 
does not begin until the sixth floor is reached. 


Lort BUILDINGS 


Conduits for wires or cables are rarely provided in loft build- 
ings. The riser cables are placed in shafts and the wires are 
distributed on each floor along the baseboards. The wire center 
on each floor is usually at the baseboard near the passenger 
elevator shaft. Although this arrangement is undesirable in 
many cases, it is difficult, on account of the floors being undivided 
and the locations of the telephones not being known until the 
premises are occupied, to make any provision in advance for 
distributing the wires. A system of conduits and floor boxes 
would be expensive and is not considered necessary. 
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Where one firm occupies the entire loft building, the size 
of the riser cable is determined entirely by the equipment of the 
private branch exchange switchboard and the probable future 
requirements of the firm as to telephone service. In a case of 
this kind the center of the wire system is at a cross-connecting 
box located close to the private branch exchange switchboard. 

A modification of the method of distribution already described 
for office buildings is usually employed in loft buildings. The 
riser cable is divided into two parts termed “ bridged feeder ” 
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and ‘house cable.’’ The house cable pairs are terminated 
in the main terminal box near the foot of the riser, and the 
bridged feeder pairs are directly connected to pairs in the ex- 
change cable and also by a branch splice are terminated in the 
main terminal box. 

Example of Loft Building Wiring. Fig. 11 shows the floor plan 
and cable distribution of a twelve-story loft building. It will 
be noted that the arrangement of pairs does not agree with the 
preceding statement that in loft buildings the riser cable is 
divided only into bridged feeder and house cable groups. This 
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diagram shows, in addition to these groups, certain direct feeder 
pairs. The reason is that it is expected that this particular loft 
building will sooner or later be partitioned off for office use, 
and this condition has been anticipated in planning the cable dis- 
tribution. 

Horers AND APARTMENT BUILDINGS 


General Scheme of Wiring. The telephone systems for hotels 
and apartment buildings differ from those for office and loft 
buildings in one important respect. Hotels and apartment 
buildings can be wired in advance on a permanent basis on ac- 
count of the probability that there will be no essential change in 
the number of wires needed, the ultimate requirements being 
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closely determined by the number of rooms or apartments. 
The locations for the telephones in the various apartments or 
rooms are also generally permanent and the relative locations 
of the telephones are the same on each floor. 

The telephone system installed in these buildings consists of 
a private branch exchange switchboard located at some con- 
venient point, usually on the ground floor. In hotels this private 
branch exchange switchboard is placed in or near the office. 
Telephones are installed in each room or apartment and wired 
to this switchboard. The latter is connected by the necessary 
number of trunk lines with the nearest central office of the tele- 
phone company. : 
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The wiring problem is simple in comparison with that in office 
buildings. It consists of running a pair of wires from the tele- 
phone location in each room or apartment to a common center 
in the cross-connecting box near the private branch exchange 
switchboard. It is important to make provision so that the 
telephone company can run its wires from the cross-connecting 
box of the private branch exchange switchboard to some point 
in the basement where connection can be made to the central 
office cable. The latter cable is generally not run in conduit but 
is clamped to the ceiling of the basement. 

Subsidiary Conduit. Conduits for distributing wires on floors 
in hotels or apartment buildings should not ordinarily be over 
50 feet in length nor should they have more than three bends 
with a minimum radius of five inches. Any conduit 100 feet in 
length should not be less than one inch in diameter: 5/8-inch 
conduit should be provided for a maximum of two pairs of wires 
and 3/4-inch conduit should be provided for a maximum of four 
pairs of wires. For more than four pairs of wires it is preferable 
to run cable. 

Hotels. In laying out the wiring system for hotels, in addition 
to one pair of wires for each room, as mentioned above, provision 
has ordinarily to be made for a small percentage of spares to 
provide for defective pairs and for a few direct lines. 

From the wire center at the cross-connecting box near the 
private branch exchange switchboard a cable is extended through 
the basement or sub-basement to the foot of the riser shaft. The 
riser cable extends up this shaft as a diminishing cable with sub- 
sidiary terminals located at convenient points on each floor for 
reaching the various rooms. The wires are distributed on the 
floors either by molding or through conduits, as the case may be. 
In many of the modern hotel buildings complete conduit systems 
are provided for concealing the telephone wires and cables. In 
such cases the vertical conduits are installed at some central 
point and junction boxes are provided on each floor for splicing 
and terminating cables. From the junction boxes separate 5/8- 
inch conduits are extended to each room. The outlets in the 
rooms should be located four feet 10 inches above the finished 
floor for wall sets, this having been found by wide experience to 
be the most satisfactory height at which to place the telephone. 
For desk stands the outlets should be at the baseboard near the 
proposed location of the telephone. Where the floor area and 
the number of rooms are large it is often economical to have more 
than’ one terminal{box on a floor. 
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EXAMPLES oF HoTEL WIRING 


18-Story Hotel. Fig. 12 shows the floor plan of this hotel with 
the locations of the riser cables and the individual telephones 
in each room. The separate conduit runs from the riser termi- 
nals to the rooms are not shown in order to avoid confusion on 
the drawing. Fig. 13 shows elevations of the riser cables with 
the branches at each floor. 

In this installation the riser cables (five in number) are placed 
in shafts and the wire distribution on each floor is in separate 
conduits to each room. It will be noted that no feeder pairs are 
provided in the riser cables. 

17-Story Hotel. This is a complete conduit installation. 
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Fig. 14 shows the riser cable terminal boxes and. individual 
telephone locations on a typical floor. Fig. 15 gives the eleva- 
tion of the house cable system. This hotel has an apartment 
section which is cared for by the north riser cable. This section 
of the house has its separate switchboard. The other two riser 
cables feed the hotel portion of the house. 


ELEVATOR APARTMENTS 
Elevator apartment buildings are generally wired on the 
basis of two telephones to an apartment, one connecting to the 
private branch exchange switchboard and the other, when 


desired, directly to the central office of the telephone company. 
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In most of the high-class elevator apartment buildings it is 
the practise of owners and architects to provide conduits for 


concealing the telephone wires and cables. 


vertical shaft is provided instead of vertical conduit. 
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Where the floor space occupied by each apartment is small 
and the horizontal runs on each floor are short a riser or dimin- 
ishing house cable is placed. This cable is extended up through 
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the building in a conduit or a shaft, as the case may be, and 
branches containing a sufficient number of wires to provide two 
pairs for each apartment are terminated in junction boxes located 
at central points on each of the floors. From each junction box 
5/8-inch or 3/4-inch conduits are extended to the location of 
the telephone in each apartment, the outlets being located, as 
in hotels, at the baseboards for desk telephones, and in the wall, 
four feet 10 inches above the finished floor, for wall telephones. 
This arrangement provides a flexible system, as the wires between 
the apartments and the subsidiary branches may be drawn in 
whenever service is required. As the horizontal run of conduit 
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on each floor is comparatively short, the cost of the conduit 
installation is minimized. There is a further opportunity for 
economy in installing conduits from the junction box to the 
apartments, as it is frequently possible to use a single run of 
conduit for two apartments instead of a separate conduit to each. 

In apartment buildings where the floor space occupied by 
each apartment is large, the above arrangement would necessi- 
tate long runs of small-size conduit on each floor. In such cases, 
to avoid the excessive cost of this conduit, the wires are usually 
distributed to the apartments by a vertical system of conduits 
extending from the basement up through each tier of apartments. 
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These vertical conduits diminish in size as they approach the 
upper portion of the building, and the outlets in the apartments 
are located in the walls at the points where the telephones are 
to be placed. 

In the basement, cables are extended from the cross-connecting 
box near the private branch exchange switchboard along walls 
and ceilings to the foot of each line of vertical conduits. At 
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these points terminals are established with sufficient conductors 
to provide two pairs of wires for each apartment to be cared for 
by the riser. The pairs of wires between these terminals and the 
apartments are pulled into the conduits as the service is required. 

The size of the vertical conduit varies with the number of 
apartments to be served. Generally a conduit two inches in 
diameter in the basement diminishing gradually to 3/4 of an 
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inch at the upper floor is sufficient to care for buildings 10 to 12 
stories in height, and a conduit 11 inches in diameter in the base- 
ment diminishing to 3/4 of an inch at the top for buildings from 
six to 10 stories high. 

The number of vertical lines of conduit depends on the number 
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of apartments on each floor. Usually a separate line of conduits 
is required for each tier of apartments, but it is often possible 
to care for two adjacent apartments on each floor by a single 
line of conduit when the telephones in both apartments are 
to be placed on the dividing wall between them. This arrange- 
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ment is, however, open to the objection that installers must 
gain access to one apartment for the purpose of installing the 
telephone in another. In spite of this objection, from the stand- 
point of the owner this method is probably the best for buildings 
of this class as it minimizes the cost of installation of conduits and 
is flexible enough to admit of direct lines being installed when 
such service is required. 

Example of Elevator Apartment Building Wiring. Fig. 16 
shows a 12-story elevator apartment building with six apart- 
ments to a floor and stores on the front of the first floor. The two 
riser cables are run in the elevator shafts. 

A diagram is given showing the junction boxes on each floor 
and the sizes of the conduits used for distributing the wires on 
each floor. 

Non-ELEVATOR APARTMENTS 

Apartment buildings of the non-elevator class do not as a rule 
exceed five or six stories in height and frequently have as many 
as 10 apartments on each floor. Buildings of this class are wired 
by extending lead-covered cables from the cross-connecting box 
near the private branch exchange switchboard through the 
basement to the foot of each dumb-waiter shaft where terminals 
are established. The terminals are made large enough to provide 
approximately for a direct line and an extension telephone for 
each apartment cared for by the dumb-waiter shaft, when it is 
thought that direct service will be required. The allowance 
made for direct line service depends upon the neighborhood. The 
wires to the various apartments are extended up through the 
dumb-waiter shafts from the terminals in the basement as 
service is required. 

In some cases these buildings are wired in advance by forming 
the wires into a cable and taping the cable to protect it against 
mechanical injury, one or two pairs being brought out at each 
apartment. 

Example of Non-Elevator A partment Building Wiring. Fig.17 
illustrates the case of a six-story apartment building having 
eight apartments to a floor. The wiring diagram shows the 


cable distribution in the basement to terminals at the foot of the 


dumb-waiter shafts. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the valuable assistance of 
Mr. E. S. Worden and Mr. W. A. Taylor in preparing the illus- 
trative examples of this paper. 
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DISCUSSION ON “ THE WIRING OF LARGE BUILDINGS FOR TELE- 
PHONE SERVICE” (RHODES). Boston, Mass., JUNE 27, 1912. 


Edwin M. Surprise: I noted in reading Mr. Rhodes’s paper, 
that in New York City, at least, and probably in other places 
where very large and tall office buildings are under considera- 
tion, the scheme of attenuation is employed; that is, a large 
cable is brought in at the basement and branches taken off 
from that cable at necessary intervals. In our New England 
territory we have leaned a good deal toward the extension 
of small risers, one, two, or more, as may be required, to each 
floor, with the idea that it would result in economy, not only on 
account of the first cost of extending the cables, but also by reason 
of flexibility. 

I am very much interested to get Mr. Rhodes’s opinion re- 
garding one method as against the other, of the advantages, 
if there are any, of small risers, and the exact point, if it is pos- 
sible to give it, where perhaps small risers would prove best and 
where the large riser would not. 

George K. Manson: Mr. Surprise referred to the question of 
comparative costs, or comparative conditions when the attenua- 
tion system proves economical as compared with the small riser 
system, and to supplement Mr. Surprise’s remarks, before Mr. 
Rhodes gives us that information, it may be proper to say a 
little something about the building conditions in Boston that have 
led to the very general adoption of the small riser system in pref- 
erence to the attenuation system. 

Mr. Rhodes stated, I think, that twelve years ago there were 
very few buildings in New York City which were over twelve 
stories in height, and, to-day, I believe, he said there were 1500 
or more. I believe somewhere in his paper, in reference, per- 
haps to the Hudson Terminal buildings, he has spoken of a floor 
space of nearly 2,000,000 sq. ft. Now, we have in Boston, we 
think, a fairly large city, especially if we are allowed to take in 
the suburbs which properly belong to it. In Boston today I 
think I am not mistaken in saying that there is only one building 
which is over twelve stories in height, and that was built before 
the present building laws were in existence. If there are more 
than that, they also were built before the present building ordi- 
nance. As to the area, I presume it is very doubtful if there are 
half a dozen buildings in Boston that have, we will say, over ten 
per cent of the total rentable floor space referred toin Mr. Rhodes’s 
paper in connection with the Hudson Terminal buildings. 

The building law in Boston, briefly, is that no building in the 
city shall exceed 125 feet from the average sidewalk height to the 
roof line. If the width of the abutting street is so narrow that 
two and one-half times the width of the abutting street is less 
than 125 feet, then the building must be correspondingly less in 
height, and must not exceed two and a half times the width of 
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the abutting street, and is not to exceed 125 feet as a maximum, 
and in some parts of Boston there are special ordinances that 
restrict the height to even less than that. 

You will see, therefore, that our problem of providing wiring 
for office buildings is a little different from that in New York 
and other cities where the development in terms of lines and per- 
haps subscribers may be no greater than the development in 
many of our medium-sized New England cities. Itis by reason of 
that fact that in office building wiring we have found it is expedient, 
to a very large extent, to use the single riser system, perhaps one 
cable feeding a single floor, a 30-pair, or a 60-cable, or, perhaps, 
initially, one cable feeding two floors, and later to be tapped in 
such a manner as to supply a cable for each individual floor. I 
cannot quote figures at this moment, and possibly we could not 
back up our position, but I think under these conditions the single 
riser cable has proved economical; at least it is very convenient 
to install, and leads to very efficient results in the use of the main 
cables and in the use of the office cables. I trust Mr. Surprise 
will pardon me for enlarging on his question to that extent. 

There is one other point that I will mention, and that is the 
vast reduction of the fire hazard that has been brought about by 
the modern methods of wiring buildings as compared with the 
older methods. 

F. L. Rhodes: I think that Mr. Manson has, in supple- 
menting what Mr. Surprise said, very well pointed out the wide 
range of conditions to be met in work of this kind. In building 
wiring, the reason why it is not the best practise to run separate 
cables to separate floors is principally a matter of economy, 
both as regards the cable itself and the space occupied. For a 
given number of pairs of wires, the most economical cable is 
secured by placing these all in one sheath. This is true, not 
only as regards the cost of the cable itself, but also true as regards 
the space occupied. One cable of 600 pairs occupies less section, 
and has less cost per pair than 10 cables of 60 pairs each, and these 
conditions of economy, both of cost and space, are intensified 
in the case of tall buildings as compared with the conditions that 
prevail in the case of buildings of comparatively few stories. 
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THE VIBRATIONS OF TELEPHONE DIAPHRAGMS 


BY CHARLES F. MEYER AND J. B. WHITEHEAD 


HIsTORY 


Investigations of the vibrations of telephone diaphragms have 
been published by Rayleigh,1 Wien,” Kempf-Hartmann,? Taylor,* 
Gati® and others. Rayleigh and Wien measured the value of 
the simple harmonic current which would just produce an audible 
tone in the receiver at different frequencies. They found that 
at certain frequencies the current required was a minimum, and 
Wien concluded that these minima showed the existence of 
natural vibrations of the diaphragm, but realized that the varia- 
tion in sensibility of the ear with pitch played possibly a larger 
part in the difference of current required at different frequencies 
than the natural vibrations themselves. 

Kempf-Hartmann fastened a mirror on the diaphragm of a 
receiver and photographed on a moving film the oscillations of a 
spot of light reflected from the mirror. By passing direct current 
interrupted about 100 times per second through the telephone he 
was able to photograph the natural oscillations of the diaphragm 
which were produced at each make and break, and showed also 
that when the diaphragm had been given an impulse its reaction 
could be detected after about 1/2000 of a second. 

Taylor has plotted curves showing the connection between 
the least current producing an audible tone and the frequency, 
his work being similar to that of Rayleigh and Wien. He noticed 


1. Rayleigh. ‘‘ Theory of Sound,” I, p. 473. 

Wien. Annalen d. Phys, IV, p. 450, 1901. 

Kempf-Hartmann. Annalen d. Phys., VIII, p. 481, 1902. 

Taylor. Transactions A.I.E.E., 1909, XXVIII, IT, page 1184. 
Gati, Electrician, LXVI, p. 456, 1910. 
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that as the alternating-current generator from which he obtained 
his current accelerated or slowed down there were certain fre- 
quencies at which the sound from the receiver was very much 
increased, and he plotted rough curves showing this. 

Gati has worked with transmitters. He produced before the 
diaphragm a sound of which the frequency was varied, but the 
amplitude was kept as constant as possible. The transmitter 
wasin circuit with a battefy and the primary of a transforming 
coil. To the secondary of the coil he connected the capacity 
required to produce electric resonance at each frequency and 
measured the current in the secondary circuit. Plotting curves 
between frequency and current a decided maximum is obtained 
showing resonance at about 700 vibrations per second. 

The mathematical theory of the free oscillations of circular 
membranes and plates has been developed. It shows that the 
nodes are either circles about the centre, or diameters symmetric- 
ally distributed®, this holding true for plates with either a free 
or a clamped boundary; the boundary of membranes is, of 
course, necessarily fixed. Rayleigh gives the following formula 
for the frequency of the lowest natural vibration of a clamped 
plate. 


3.2 V gh 
0 On @ V3 9 (low) (1) 
p(1—p*) 
where g = Young’s modulus. 
& = Poisson’s ratio. 
p = volume density. 


2h = thickness of plate 
a radius of plate. 


He applied the formula to the case of a receiver diaphragm which 
he measured, and found 991 as the fundamental frequency. No 
experimental verification of this seems to have been attempted. 


OBJECT 
The present work was undertaken to obtain further and more 
accurate information concerning the way in which the dia- 
phragms in the transmitter and receiver vibrate when acted on 
by periodic forces of simple wave form of different frequencies. 
Also to obtain quantitative data on the influence of the free 
periods, and to determine to what degree of approximation the 


6. Rayleigh. ‘‘ Theory of Sound,” Vol. I, pp. 331, 366. 
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form of the vibration of the diaphragm follows that of the im- 
pressediforce. The question of the localization of the nodes and 
loops at the higher resonance frequencies is also interesting, 
but it has thus far evaded solution. 


WoRK ON THE RECEIVER 

Arrangements and Apparatus. The receiver is simpler in 
construction than the transmitter and is therefore more easily 
investigated. With the receiver the problem is to pass through 
it an alternating current of simple wave form, as nearly simple 
harmonic as obtainable, and to record the form of the current, 
and the corresponding oscillation of the diaphragm. The ampli- 
tude of the oscillation of the diaphragm for the same current at 
different frequencies, plotted against frequency, would then give 
the resonance curve for the diaphragm. For producing the 
alternating currents two special generators with smooth body 
armatures were used for low frequencies. For the principal 
range a third generator was used. With these three machines 
frequencies from 16~ to 3000 ~ could be attained. The current 
wave form was recorded by a Duddell double high-frequency 
oscillograph, used simultaneously as oscillograph and ammeter. 
An oscillograph of this type has a free period of from 8000 to 
10,000. It may hardly be relied upon to record with any accuracy 
a wave of over three or four hundred cycles. In the present case, 
however, the current wave is, with a few exceptions, very nearly 
pure, and the question of wave form does not enter markedly 
into the results of the work. 

The method adopted for recording the oscillations of the 
diaphragm was as follows: A small fragment of mirror was 
mounted directly on the diaphragm by means of wax or cement, 
and its vibrations recorded by a spot of light reflected upon 
a photographic plate. It is easy to mount the mirror rigidly, 
and its mass, which may be 0.007 of a gram or under, is too 
small to influence the motion of the diaphragm greatly. There 
can further be no doubt that the angular deviation of the mirror 
is the angular deviation of the diaphragm at the point where 
it is mounted. 

DIAPHRAGM A 


The first receiver worked with was one of the ordinary bipolar 


type. Its characteristics were: Total diameter of diaphragm 


5.42 cm. (2.14 in.). Inside diameter of clamping ring in cap 
4.98 cm. (1.96 in.), this being the effective diameter of the dia- 
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phragm. Thickness of diaphragm with enamel on front face 
0.03 cm. (0.012 in.). Thickness bare at edge 0.023 cm. (0.009 
in.). Distance between pole pieces and plane of clamping ring 
of diaphragm 0.05 cm. (0.02 in.). The air gap between pole 
pieces and diaphragm is less than this as the diaphragm is 
permanently bent inwards by the attraction of the magnet. 
The part of the cap extending over the diaphragm was cut out in 
order to make room for the small mirror which was fastened on. 
See Fig. 1. The mirror was placed about half way between the 
center and edge. The diaphragm was so oriented over the pole 
pieces that the mirror came on the perpendicular bisector as 
shown in Fig. 2. The receiver was then set up so that the mirror 
came on a horizontal diameter. Pulling in of the diaphragm 
corresponded to a motion to the right of the light spot on the 
photographic plate. 

Some of the photographs obtained for this diaphragm are 


Fic. 1—Car oF RECEIVER—THE Fic. 2—THE X MARKS THE 
SHADED PorRTION was Cut AWAY. POSITION OF THE MIRROR ON 
THE DIAPHRAGM 


shown in Figs. 3 and 4, with frequencies noted for each set. The 
curves on the left are the oscillograph records of the current 
through the receiver, the number at the side giving its value in 
milliamperes (effective), calculated from a knowledge of the 
sensibility of the oscillograph. The curves on the right are the 
traces from the diaphragm, the accompanying figures giving the 
value of the angular deflection in radians X 10~‘, calculated from 
the dimensions of the optical system. As these latter curves are 
unsymmetrical it is impossible to speak of their amplitudes, so 
the total deflection from one extremity of swing to the other is 
given; this quantity will henceforth be referred to as the “‘range”’ 
of the oscillation. The numbers on the extreme right-hand 
side of the figure give the frequencies of the vibration in cycles 
per second. In all of the photographs time proceeds upwards, 
as shown by the arrow. In the first traces a break is noticeable 
about the middle of the vibration, which indicates the rest 
positions of the spots of light. This break was produced by 
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placing a fine wire in the path of the beam of light when there 
was no current, but the wire was soon abolished as it introduced 
. unnecessary complications. 

The diaphragm trace for 60 cycles is seen to be somewhat 
unsymmetrical, the curve being pointed on the right, that is, 
when the diaphragm is nearest the pole pieces. At 232 cycles 
for a range of 13.6 the curve is rather unsymmetrical, but for 
a range of 6.7 the irregularity is less marked. At 332~, and 
1292~ also, the irregularities are seen to be greater for greater 
ranges while for most of the other curves this is not noticeable. 
The development of the dimple in the curve for 332 and 1292 ~ 
at the point where the diaphragm is furthest from the poles is 
rather surprising; it will be seen later that 332 ~ shows a 
peculiarity in another respect. It might be expected from the 
following considerations to find greater regularity in the photo- 
graphs for small ranges. 

The force on the diaphragm is proportional to the square of 
the induction. If we consider the induction B as made up of a 
constant part By due to the permanent magnetism, and a variable 
part B,, due to the current, we have for the original force 


Fo = c BY? 


and for the variable force 


Paes B= Clee 2B, By +.B.) (2) 


The increment of the variable force over the original force deter- 
mines the motion of the diaphragm. Its value is 


KP =P — Fo="c (2B) Bi + Br] 
If B, is sufficiently small we may neglect its square and write 


Dor s. 26 Bo Bi (3) 


So that, if B; is made to vary harmonically, A F will do so. In 
the present work the currents have been kept nearly harmonic 
in all cases. The variation in the air gap between the pole pieces 
and the diaphragm would prevent B, from being strictly pro- 
portional to the current, but for sufficiently small vibrations 
the influence of the variation in the air gap may be neglected. 

The ranges of all the traces were carefully meastired. The 
results obtained for the first diaphragm are plotted in the curves 
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of Figs. 8, 9, and 10. The abserssas are current through the 

receiver, expressed in milliamperes (effective). The ordinates 


are the angular range of oscillation of the diaphragm, expressed * 


in radians X 10-4. Each curve gives the relation between cur- 
rent through the receiver and oscillation of the diaphragm at a 
given frequency which is marked beside it. The curves are all 
plotted to the same scale and put in separate figures to avoid 
crowding. They show that an approximately linear relation 
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exists between the current and deflection of the diaphragm, even 
to the large values of current here used. The sound of the tele- 
phone for the greater currents was sufficient to be heard all over 
the room. 

From each of the curves of Figs. 8, 9, and 10, the angular 
oscillation corresponding to a current of twenty milliamperes, 
at the frequency for which the curve is taken, can be read off. 
In Fig. 11 a curve is plotted between the frequency as abscissa, 
and the angular oscillation as ordinate, showing the effect of 
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change of frequency on the angle of oscillation, this being the 
so-called resonance curve for the diaphragm. It will be noticed 
that the curve starts out horizontally, then drops to a minimum 
at 300 ~ from which it rises and reaches a maximum at 720 ~, 
at which the range of oscillations is about five times that of the 
minimum, and about four times that at the lowest frequency. 
After 720 ~ there is no other maximum until 2600 ~, and then 
shortly after this there appears to be another, but this was not 
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quite reached as it was not desired to overspeed the machine 
at the time these records were obtained. It is rather surprising 
to find the minimum at 300, before the first maximum. At first 
its real existence was doubted but the appearance of a similar dip 
in the curve for the next diaphragm, with an entirely different 
make of receiver, seems to indicate a real effect. It should be 
remembered that the damping of the diaphragm in a receiver 
is not purely mechanical, but is partly electromagnetic and this 
may havea bearing here. The mechanical effect can be expressed 
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dx 
dt 
motion of the diaphragm. The electromagnetic damping we 
may consider to be made up of two parts. One of these is due to 
eddy currents set up by the motion of the diaphragm in the per- 
manent magnetic field. It would be present if the diaphragm 
were executing free vibrations. This also could be expressed by 


a term of the form k Se The other part is due to hysteresis 


by a term of the usual form k in the differential equation of 
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and eddy currents caused by the current in the receiver. This 
would increase with the frequency,so that we are dealing here 
not with a constant damping coefficient, as is usually supposed 
in the treatment of forced oscillations, but with one that 
increases with frequency. The minimum in the resonance curve 
appears at about 300 ~ and it is the trace at 332 ~ to which 
attention was called above, which shows the dimple. The plate 
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for 296 ~ (not reproduced) was exposed in two sections, giving 
traces very similar to the lower two of 332 ~. This plate was 
obtained before the one for 332 ~ and the range was not carried 
high enough to get the dimple. It cannot be definitely said that 
the minimum of the curve and the dimple in the trace are causally 
connected, but the coincidence is rather striking. 

The resonance curve Fig. 11 covers the range of the important 
frequencies existing in the human voice. The lowest tone reached 
by man in singing is about 65 vibrations per second. The highest 
reached by a woman is 1036, but this tone contains harmonics of 
higher frequencies. A number of investigations have been per- 
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formed on the vibrations contained in vowel sounds. According 
to results obtained by Bevier’ the prominent frequencies are: 
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In the consonants, especially those of the hissing type, very 
much higher frequencies exist, going in some cases as high as 
10,000. These consonants have not the importance in speech 
that the vowels have, and it may well be said that the prominent 
NL NODS EO ae 
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vibrations are included between 300 and 3000, probably not 
many lying above 2000. 

We may obtain a comparison between the fundamental 
frequency of the diaphragm determined experimentally, with 
that to be expected from Rayleigh’s formula. The greatest 
ordinate of the resonance curve comes at 720. This ordinate 
for any system lies at a somewhat less frequency than its free 
vibration. Further, the actual frequency is somewhat less than 
it would be if there were no damping. It is this last value which 
is given by Rayleigh’s formula. By applying the theory of a 
system with one degree of freedom to the resonance curve of 
Fig. 11, a simple calculation shows that if there were no damping 
the free frequency of diaphragm ‘‘ A ’’ would be 732. This is 
12 vibrations a second higher than the point for the maximum 
ordinate of the curve. The difference is not greater than the 
error in measuring the frequency. Let us now substitute in 
equation (1). We may take 


q-=.2.0 X 10% 
M= 
p=7.7 
which gives 
2h 
n=2. 41 X 1X 
a 


from the measurements of the present diaphragm, 


2h = 0.023 cm. 
a=2.5 = 
Hence 
n = 890 


this being the value required by Rayleigh’s formula, whereas the 
value obtained experimentally is 732. The agreement is not 
very good but a better result is hardly to be expected. The 
diaphragm has 0.007 cm. (0.003 in.) of enamel on its front face, 
which probably loads it down without adding much to its stiff- 
ness, thus causing the actual value of the free frequency to be 
lower than the calculated one. The measurement of the thick- 
ness of the diaphragm is not very accurate, only a small spot 
at the edge being available for this, and moreover ‘the value 
of Young’s modulus substituted in the equation may not be the 
correct one for the iron of the diaphragm. It cannot be told in 
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what direction more accurate values for these last two quantities 
would change the result. 


DIAPHRAGM B 

Another receiver designated as No. 122 W, also of the bipolar 
type, was next investigated. Its characteristics were: Total 
diameter of diaphragm 5.51 cm. (2.17 in.). Inside diameter of 
clamping ring 5 cm. (1.97 in.). Thickness of diaphragm over 
enamel and varnish 0.028 cm. (0.011 in.). Thickness bare at 
edge 0.023 cm. (0.009 in.). Distance between pole pieces and 
plane of clamping ring of diaphragm about 0.03 cm. (0.012 in.). 

It seemed desirable to ascertain whether the mirror had any 
noticeable effect on the form or range of the oscillation, so in 
this set of exposures the current was kept as nearly constant as 
possible for each plate. One section was exposed with a load of 
8 mg. wax placed on the diaphragm as near to the mirror as 
possible, and the other section was exposed without the load. 
Some of the photographs are reproduced in Fig. 5. In none of 
these is there any noticeable difference in wave form when the 
load is on and off, nor is any difference shown in the other photo- 
graphs which are not reproduced. The traces were all carefully 
measured. The differences in width are of the order of the errors 
of measurement, which range from, say, 5 per cent when the 
traces are as wide as those for 820 ~ to 15 or 20 per cent for 
narrow traces, as for 1440 ~. The measurements on the same 
trace usually check up to one or two per cent if the range of the 
trace is a centimeter or more, but in measuring traces of different 
photographic intensity the accuracy is probably not so great. 
The figures for 820 ~ show an increase of 8 per cent for the loaded 
case over that for no load; this may be a real effect. 

Fig. 12 gives the resonance curve as nearly as it can be plotted 
from the scant data obtained for this diaphragm. Frequency is 
plotted as abscissa, and the ratio of diaphragm oscillation to 
current as ordinate. If we assume the linear relation of current 
and diaphragm oscillation for a fixed frequency this gives 
the same curve as Fig. 11 to within a constant factor. We see 
that the minimum before the first maximum is again present, 
and in a more marked degree than for the first diaphragm. The 
maximum ordinate is about five times that at the minimum as 
before, but only three times that at the lowest frequency. How- 
ever, itis not entirely certain that the maximum comes at 820 ~ 
as drawn. When watching the light spots this appeared to the 
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eye to be about the maximum and so the photograph was made 
at this frequency. If more points had been obtained they might 
have shown that the maximum really lies at a somewhat different 
frequency, and has a 10 or 20 per cent greater value. The curve 
shows no further resonance points up to the highest speed the 
machine attained, but they doubtless would have been found 

“if it had been possible to go high enough. This diaphragm had 
approximately the same characteristics as the first, so if we apply 
Rayleigh’s formula we again get 890 as the natural frequency, 
the agreement with the experimental value being somewhat 
better this time. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


More diaphragms, and diaphragms of different characteristics, 
might have been examined by the method here used, but it was 
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thought that before the investigation was extended in this 
direction further knowledge should be obtained about the motion 
of some one diaphragm. It was pointed out above that when a 
circular plate is vibrating freely, the nodes are circles and dia- 
meters.2 In the case of a clamped diaphragm this means that 
the nodes may be located as shown in Fig. 18. These drawings 
are for the five lowest modes of vibration and are given in the 
order of ascending frequency. We may expect that in the case of 
a telephone diaphragm some of these types of vibration will be 
present. It cannot be said in advance which ones will occur nor 
to what extent they willdoso. This depends on the frequency of 
the impressed force and on the way in which it is applied, and 
can only be found by experiment. Hence we may suppose that 


8. Winkelmann’s ‘‘ Handbuch der Physik, II,” p. 372, ed. 1909. 
Rayleigh, “ Sound,” Vol I, pa dst. 
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by fixing a mirror in one spot (e.g., over the perpendicular bi- 
sector of the pole pieces), we cannot learn all that should be 
d known about the motion of the diaphragm, and this is borne out, 
, even to a more marked degree than was expected, by visual 
observation of the spot of light at certain frequencies. The spot 
ordinarily vibrated in a horizontal direction. This is what would 
: be expected if the vibration consisted of a motion of the diaphragm 
J as a whole (Fig. 13a,) or if there existed an internal circular 
; node (Fig. 13d). We may refer to this as a “ circular ”’ vibra- 
tion. At certain frequencies the spot of light vibrated, not hori- 


; zontally, but obliquely. An oblique motion would be produced 
a vb. c 

s 

: d. e, 

4 Fic. 13—REPRESENTING THE Five LowrEst MODES OF FREE VIBRATION 


OF A CIRCULAR DIAPHRAGM. 


a.—The boundary as the only node—diaphragm vibrating as a whole. 

b.—One diameter as node—the two halves of the diaphragm vibrating in opposite phase. 
c.—Two diameters as nodes—adjacent quadrants are in opposite phase. 

d.—Two circles as nodes—the inner and outer areas are in opposite phase. 

e.—Three diameters as nodes—adjacent sectors are in opposite phase. 
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if there were superimposed on the circular vibration a vibration 
having one or more diameters as nodes, as in Fig. 130, c, or e. 
We may speak of this motion as a “‘ diametral” one. The mirror 
need not be located on a node to show this component, but would 
do so to some extent if it were located anywhere except on a 
loop. This component cannot be symmetrical about the center 
of the diaphragm. 

It is not at once evident why the diametral vibration should 
be introduced at all. If we assume the complete symmetry of 
the diaphragm about its center, and of the pole pieces about the 
diameter bisecting them perpendicularly, there is no reason to 
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expect it. We must look for a lack of symmetry somewhere. 
The mirror on the diaphragm suggests itself, but the weight of. 
the mirror was only 4 mg. and it seems improbable that so small 
a’ load could be responsible for the vibration. It was thought 
that some sort of asymmetry must exist in the poles, and if this 
were the case then a rotation of these behind the diaphragm ought 
to make the nodal diameter rotate in the diaphragm, keeping 
a fixed position with reference to the poles. This would allow an 
exploration of the motion, so to speak, around the diaphragm 
without moving the mirror or the diaphragm itself. A receiver 
(122 W) exactly like the one used with diaphragm “ B ” was 
fitted up to allow the rotation of the poles. With this instrument 
it was found that the diametral component recorded by the spot 
of light changed markedly as the pole pieces were rotated; it 
passed from zero through a maximum and back to zero in about 
half a revolution. But it was also noticed that there was a de- 
cided change in the intensity of the sound as the rotation took 
place, which, of course, should not exist if the diaphragm were 
symmetrical and the nodal diameter were merely being turned 
therein. Moreover the maximum diametral components recorded 
by the image coincided with the maximum sound, so that possibly 
the main thing shown was that the amplitude of the diametral 
vibration of the whole diaphragm depended on the orientation 
of the diaphragm over the poles. Three things presented theth- 
selves in explanation of this fact: First, mechanical imper- 
fections in the 10tating part might cause the poles to approach 
the diaphragm in certain positions and recede at others. Second, 
the influence of the*weight of the mirror might make one direc- 
tion in the diaphragm different from another. Third, the grain 
of the diaphragm may be the cause. This was suggested by 
Kempf-Hartmann® as a possible cause of asymmetry. Some 
rough experiments were at once instituted to decide between 
these three possibilities, and it is certain that mechanical imper- 
fections play only a small part if any at all. No decision could 
be made between the influence of the mirror and grain, but it is 
thought that this can be done in the future. If it develops that 
the orientation of the grain in the diaphragm over the poles 
plays an important part in determining to what extent the 
diametral vibrations are introduced, it would appear to be a 
matter of some importance. 

Whether these vibrations are a help or a hindrance in the 


9. Kempf-Hartmann. Annalen, VIII, p. 492. 1902. 
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transmission of speech it is difficult to say. It is generally con- 
sidered that the fundamental tone of the diaphragm falls within 
the range of the principal frequencies of the voice, and this is 
borne out by comparison of the curves of Figs. 11 and 12 with 
the data given on the frequencies for different sounds. The 
amplitude of the circular vibration is small between the funda- 
mental and the next higher resonance tone. Sounds of certain 
pitch are therefore very much magnified in relation to others. 


-The frequencies of the vibrations with one diameter and two 


diameters as nodes lie below the frequency for the second circular 
vibration. From the observations discussed above it appears 
that a telephone diaphragm may be made to take up these modes 
of vibration by properly orienting it over the pole pieces or by 
properly loading it. Now, might it not be possible by deliber- 
ately introducing the diametral vibrations, both in transmitter 
and receiver, and choosing the sizes of the diaphragm in such a 
manner that the maxima of the resonance for the one diaphragm 
coincide with the minima of the resonance for the other, to 
maintain more nearly the relation between the amplitudes of 
sounds of different frequencies? 


WorRK ON THE TRANSMITTER 


Arrangements and Apparatus. For the transmitter the 
general problem is similar to that for the receiver, namely, to 
exert an oscillating force of known form on the diaphragm and 
record the vibration produced by it. As in actual use the trans- 
mitter is acted on by sound waves, the most natural thing would 
be to use these for the impressed force, but experimental diffi- 
culties arise which make this impracticable. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to get a source of sound which is sufficiently 
loud, and at the same time gives a pure tone of which the pitch 
and intensity may be easily varied and measured over a wide 
range. Moreover when working with sound sources in an en- 
closed space, such as the room of a laboratory, there are always 
standing waves set up between the walls of the enclosure which 
would introduce a further uncertainty in determining the inten- 
sity of the sound which is incident upon the transmitter dia- 
phragm. For these reasons no attempt was made to use a sound 
source. From the work on the receiver the conclusion seemed 
justified that the pull produced on the diaphragm by the receiver 
magnet is nearly harmonic for a harmonic current, and the 
amplitudes of the force and current are proportional if the 
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current is not too great. It was accordingly decided to use a 
receiver magnet for producing the force acting on the transmitter 
diaphragm, as this allows the frequency and amplitude to be 
easily varied and measured. The magnet of a receiver was 
mounted rigidly in front of the transmitter. A small iron disk 
was shellaced on to the diaphragm to have some magnetic 
material for the magnet to act on, as the transmitter diaphragms 
themselves are of aluminum. The necessity of using the disk 
and the fact that the magnet produces a central force instead of 
a distributed one, as does a sound wave, are disadvantages of 
this method. (The weight of the disk was 0.81 gram.) 

The current from the alternating-current generator was passed 
through the coil of the receiver magnet, and the current wave 
recorded on the oscillograph. R 
For recording the vibration of 
the diaphragm the mirror 
method would have had cer- 
tain advantages, but with a 
system as stiff as the trans- 
mitter the amplitude would 
not be great enough. Current 
from a storage battery was 
passed through the _ trans- 
mitter and the second vibra- 
tor of the oscillograph in 
series, and the variation of 
current in the transmitter due 
to the vibration of the dia- 
phragm was recorded on the same photographic plate on which 
the curve of the current through the magnet was recorded; the 
variation of current in the transmitter was taken as a measure 
of the oscillation of the diaphragm. The electrical connections 
are shown in Fig. 14. In one electrical circuit, which will here- 
after be 1eferred to as the “ magnet circuit, ’’ the high-fre- 
quency generator G, the oscillograph O,, the coil on the 
magnet F and the resistance R are in series. In the other 
circuit, which will be called the ‘transmitter circuit,’’ the 
current flows from the storage battery B to the diaphragm D, 
through the carbon granules box of the transmitter C to the 
oscillograph O2, and through the milliammeter A back to the 
battery. The battery consisted of three storage cells; the voltage 
remained constant at 2.9 volts throughout. The two circuits 
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had the point Z in common at which they were connected to 
earth. The action of the apparatus is simple. The alternating 
current in the coil of the magnet F causes the diaphragm D to 
vibrate. Before the beginning of the vibration the current in 
the transmitter is steady and can be read on the milliammeter 
A. This steady current causes a steady deflection of the oscillo- 
graph Oz. When the motion of the diaphragm begins the current 
undergoes variations which are recorded by O2. During the 
time of making an exposure the milliammeter is shunted so as to 
do away with all possible self-induction in the transmitter 
circuit. 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND MEASUREMENTS 

Some reproductions of the photographs are shown in Figs. 6 
and 7. The trace on the left shows the current in the magnet 
coil. The zero line is not shown but would traverse the middle 
of the trace, as this is due to a simple alternating current. The 
straight dark line on the right gives the line for zero current in 
the transmitter. The trace to its left gives the variation of 
current through the transmitter when the diaphragm is oscil- 
lating. That is, the distance from the zero line to the trace 
at any point gives the instantaneous value of the current, and 
the difference between the maximum and minimum distance 
gives the range of oscillation of the current. The frequencies 
are given to the right. 

On the plates for 600, 700, 940 and 1014 cycles, and on most 
of the plates not reproduced, the traces are pointed for maximum 
current (granules compressed) and flat for minimum current. 
In these cases the steady current line runs nearer the minimum 
than the maximum. This was shown by an asymmetrical 
broadening of the light spot toward the left when the exciting 
current was turned on, and also by a rise in the reading of the 
milliammeter A. In the first plate shown, namely for 288 cycles, 
this is reversed. The points are for minimum current and the 
flat side for maximum. In this case the steady current line runs 
nearer the maximum, the broadening being asymmetrical to the 
right, and correspondingly, the milliammeier fell on making the 
exciting current. The plate for 1350 cycles gives a more symmet- 
rical trace than 288 ~, but showed the same anomalous behavior 
in the broadening of the light spot toward less current, and the 
dropping of the milliammeter. These two plates were taken 
one after the other. This anomalous condition had been observed 
visually on one occasion when observing the oscillations by means 
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of a ground glass and a rocking mirror, but the transmitter had 
gone back to its normal condition before a photograph was 
obtained. After this no amount of tapping and exciting would 
bring it back. The plates in question were obtained when at the 
end of a series of exposures this condition was found to exist 
accidentally. After these two plates the transmitter returned to 
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Fic. 15—RELATION BETWEEN CURRENT THROUGH THE COIL OF 
THE MAGNET, AND THE VARIATION OF THE CURRENT THROUGH THE 
TRANSMITTER, 


its normal state. Later one more anomalous trace was obtained 
at 660 but this does not fit in well with the others. The peculiar- 
ity did not seem to occur at any definite frequency, but seemed to 
depend entirely on the arrangement of the granules, for when 
once present it showed over a wide range of frequency, and when 
absent the same frequency could be gone over with normal results. 
It is not to‘beZconfused with ordinary “ packing” but may be 
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closely allied to it. The traces for the transmitter in general 
show a great deal more distortion than do those for the receiver. 
The actual range of force on the diaphragm is considerably less 
for the transmitter, as the air gap between the magnet and disk 
is greater, and the amplitude of the current in the magnet is less. 

Plotting for each frequency the current in the magnet as 
abscissa, and the variation of current in the transmitter, per 
milliampere of steady current, as ordinate, we get the curves of 
Fig. 15. This relation between the two is seen to be approxi- 
mately linear. The point farthest out usually shows a somewhat 
steeper slope, but in several cases the reverse is true. The 
accidental errors due to changes in the transmitter are, of course, 


VARIATION OF CURRENT 


: 1000 
FREQUENCY (CYCLES PER SEC.) 


Fic. 16—RESONANCE CURVE FOR THE TRANSMITTER, 


great, so a straight line running between the two points 
was considered a fair locus for the curve. In Fig. 16 a 
curve is plotted having frequencies as abscissas, and as ordi- 
nates the variation of current in the transmitter per milliampere 
of steady current, when the current in the magnet has a constant 
value of four milliamperes. This is the resonance curve for the 
diaphragm. The points all fall fairly well into line except the 
one for 660 ~, which is the one exposure made when the trans- 
mitter was for the second time in the anomalous state. The two 
plates obtained when it was for the first time in this state fall 
into line very well. The resonance curve certainly does not 
include the point at 660 ~, as the light spots were watched vis- 
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ually, when the granules were in normal condition, and no drop 


in amplitude at that frequency was ever noticed. The light _ 


spots were watched time and again as the generator accelerated 
or came to rest; and it was easy to see the marked continuous 
rise and fall in the width of the oscillation. Whatever errors 
may have crept into the determination of one or two of the 
points, the general nature of the resonance is certainly that of 
Fig. 16. 

We notice in the curve the slight fall before the first maximum 
which was present in the receiver diaphragm curves, and is 
probably due to the losses in the magnet. Next the sharp maxi- 
mum at 700, the minimum at 800, the second maximum at 940, 
and after this the drop to a fairly constant value. It is regretted 
that the investigation could not be pushed above 1350, but 
at higher frequencies conditions became very unsteady; especi- 
ally is this true of the average current through the transmitter. 
It is a great surprise to find such sharp maxima in the curve, and 
two so close together. The ordinate of the first maximum is seen to 
be about eight and a half times that at the minimum, and six and 
a half times that at the lowest frequency; at the second maxi- 
mum abouc eighteen times that at the minimum just before it, 
and about four times that at the lowest frequency. The loca- 
tion of the fundamental vibration at 700 cycles is in good agree- 
ment with Gati’s work. It is to be regretted that no data can 
be obtained from his results regarding the sharpness of the 
resonance. His curves having as ordinate the current in a 
secondary circuit have a zero ordinate for zero frequency, 7.e., 
they start from the origin. Hence no comparison between the 
amplitude at resonance with that at zero frequency can be made. 

The first resonance of the diaphragm we would naturally 
suppose to be due to its vibration as a whole. The second may 
be introduced by one of the so-called damping springs. The 
diaphragm in most modern transmitters, and in the one here 
worked with, is held in place by two pieces of spring steel about 
s in. wide, 13in.long and0.O1in. thick. These have rubber tips on 
the ends. One presses against the diaphragm at the edge; and 
the other one, some distance in towards the center. Now the 
point where the second one presses is more firmly supported than 
the points in its vicinity, so the second resonance may be due to 
a vibration of irregular configuration with this point lying on a 
nodal line. If this is the case one of the actions of the damping 
springs is just the opposite to that commonly supposed. Accord- 
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ing to Kempster B. Miller: ‘‘The object of these damping 
springs is to prevent too great an amplitude of vibration of 
the diaphragm, and also to keep it from vibrating in separate 
parts instead of as a unit.’’ The inside damping spring may also 
have considerable influence in raising the fundamental period 
of the diaphragm as it adds to its stiffness. It should be possible 
to settle these questions by placing both springs on the edge and 
taking another resonance curve. Itis hoped to do this in the near 
future. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Photographs have been obtained showing the vibration of 
receiver diaphragms when approximately harmonic currents 
are passed through the receiver. These show considerable dis- 
tortion at some frequencies and very little at others. At any one 
frequency the distortion is less for smaller currents. This is what 
would be expected from a priori consideration. 

-An approximately linear relation has been shown to exist 
between current and amplitude of oscillation of the diaphragm 
over the range of work, which extends well beyond that of prac- 
tise. Resonance curves for two receiver diaphragms have been 
plotted giving quantitative data of the influence of the natural 
period of the diaphragm. 

The effect of a small load on the form and range of the oscilla- 
tion was examined. Its influence could not be detected except in 
one instance in which there was possibly a slight effect on the 
range of oscillation. 

Diametral vibrations of the diaphragm were observed in cases 
in which they would not have been expected from the apparent 
symmetry of the instrument. The orientation of the diaphragm 
over the pole pieces was observed to have a marked effect. It 
has not been experimentally settled whether this is due to the 
mirrot or the grain of the plate, but it is difficult to see how a 
mirror weighing only 4 mg. could cause the vibrations. It is 
suggested that by properly introducing ‘‘ diametral ”’ vibrations 
the transmission of speech might be improved. 

Photographs have been obtained showing the variation of 
current in the transmitter when an approximately harmonic 
force acts on the diaphragm. These show a rather marked dis- 
tortion even for the lowest exciting force used, which was very 
much lower than the lowest force used on the receiver diaphragm. 


10. ‘‘ American Telephone Practice.” 4th edition, p. 56. 
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These distorted curves may be just reversed from their normal 
form when the microphone is in a certain abnormal state. 

An approximately linear relation exists over the range exam- 
ined between the variation in current and the exciting force. 
The resonance curve of the transmitter is given, showing very 
marked maxima and minima. The first maximum is attributed 
to the fundamental period of the diaphragm vibrating as a whole. 
The second maximum is attributed to the diaphragm vibrating 
in an irregular configuration on account of the damping springs. 
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DIscussIoNn ON ‘“‘ THE VIBRATION OF TELEPHONE DIAPHRAGMS ”” 
(MEYER AND WHITEHEAD), Boston, Mass., JUNE 27, 1912. 


George D. Shepardson: Attention is called in the paper to 
the irregularities in the oscillograph curves at the values 332 
cycles and 1292 cycles. I examined that ‘‘ dimple,” as it is called, 
with considerable interest, and found two possible explanations 
for it. In both cases the dimple occurs where the diaphragm is 
at the greatest distance from the magnet. The first explana- 
tion which occurs is that the diaphragm is there in a compara- 
tively weak field where the diaphragm is more free to vibrate 
in its own natural periods. Another more plausible explana- 
tion is that the actuating current in this case is several hundred 
times greater than the normal current. Now, that means, if 
we refer to the equation which is given here for the performance 
of the diaphragm, a very strong m.m.f., due to the current in the 
coil. At the “dimple,” the current in the negative or demagne- 
tizing direction becomes dominant and neutralizes the m.m.f. 
due to the permanent magnet; as the current passes the critical ° 
value, its pull becomes positive, being proportional to the square 
of the current, and thus causes the ‘‘ dimple” at the extreme 
value. I think this second reason is much more plausible 
than the first, that is, that it is the m.m.f. of the current 
overcoming and reversing the permanent field. 

That suggests a point in connection with the equations (2) 
and (3). You will find that all of the discussions of the theory 
of the telephone transmitter are based on the assumption that 
the current in the coil actually changes the value of the perma- 
nent field. Ithinkthatisentirely erroneous. Ifyou place acoil 
about the heel of the magnet, at the most remote distance from 
the coils, you will find that the variation in the permanent flux 
is almost nil; it amounts to from 1 to 10 per cent with the greatest 
possible variation in the inductance you can get, by removing the 
armature entirely away from the soft iron pole pieces. It seems to 
me, the real action of the current in the coil ona telephone re- 
ceiver is not to change the total amount of flux but simply to 
change the distribution of it. I doubt very much whether the 
total flux passing through the diaphragm is even changed, but 
the action of the coil is to concentrate that force. 

Inquiry is made about the discrepancy between the natural 
period as observed and that as calculated, 890 in one case and 732 
in the other. I suggest that that discrepancy may be due to the 
fact that Rayleigh’s formula does not take very much account of 
the temperature effect. The temperature acts very much like 
the cords of adrum. You tighten up the cords on the drum and 
the tone of the drum rises, and so in the case of the telephone re- 
ceiver, as the temperature rises it strains the diaphragm 
and raises its natural period of vibration. Rayleigh’s formula 
does not specifically cover that point. In the case of the trans- 
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mitter diaphragm, clamped only at one or two points, and 
if there are other points these are usually in a straight line, 
the temperature effect is almost nil. Ihave applied tempera- 
ture variation of 100 deg. fahr. to a transmitter diaphragm and 
found no appreciable difference in the sensitiveness to sounds of 
varying pitch. 

Mention is made of the effect of the damping spring. I have 
experimented recently upon a transmitter where the source of 
sound was a siren whose speed and whose pressure were separately 
controllable, and I found in almost every case a curve of sen- 
sibility which bears a general family resemblance to Fig. 16 of 
the paper. The effect of the damping spring upon the natural 
period does not seem to be as great as one might expect, although 
it does seem to have some influence. In one case I found a 
minimum sensitiveness at 1115 vibrations, with the damping 
spring removed clear off to one side. With the damping spring 
shifted back to its ordinary position, and with the ordinary 
tension, the maximum point was at 1070 vibrations. By tight- 
ening the damping spring, moving the screw in about one-quarter 
turn, the maximum point was shifted over to 975, so that the 
presence of the damping spring seems to affect the pitch for 
maximum sensitiveness. These results were not repeated, and I 
do not attach great importance to them. 

Regarding the positions of maximum sensitiveness in the curve 
of Fig. 16, experimental work shows that these positions vary 
according to the construction of the transmitter; that is, trans- 
mitters of different manufacture will show these points of max1- 
mum sensitiveness coming at varying positions. Different 
transmitters from the same factory will show marked differences 
in the positions of the peaks. For example, one transmitter 
showed minor peaks at about 500 cycles per second, and major 
peaks at some 925 cycles per second, another at 1065, another at 
1655, and another at 2100, so you may expect a series of peaks 
of maximum sensitiveness. In another case the peaks came at 
1600, 900, 1065, and 1640, and this case of 1640 was what I 
would call the swmmum maximum, that is the highest, higher than 
any of theother peaks. Another transmitter had equal maxima 
at 1050 and 1700. 

I would say that these experiments were made with 
sound as the source of the disturbance, and there was con- 
siderable difficulty experienced in getting rid of reflections 
from the walls. In some cases these brought in phenomena 
me were very puzzling until means were found to eliminate 
them. 

George W. Pierce: I have been very much interested in 
this paper, particularly as Professor Kennelly and I have re- 
cently been making some experiments! which include as a part 
of the work the determination of the period of vibration of the 
telephone diaphragm. First, as to temperature. One of our 


1. Published in full in Proc. Am. Acad. (Boston), Vol. 48, No. 6, 1912. 
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laboratory mechanics, Mr. Greaves, who was trying to make a 
telephone of particular pitch, found when he breathed on the 
diaphragm he changed the period perhaps fifty per cent. The 
period changes enormously if the diaphragm is rigidly clamped 
into a metallic frame, but if the diaphragm is_ loosely 
clamped, as in the case of the ordinary telephone receiver, with 
eae or gaskets, the temperature does not have so great an 
elec, 

In regard to the occurrence of the dimple in two or three of 
Meyer’s and Whitehead’s oscillograms, also with some oscillo- 
grams similar to these, I found that the dimple occurred when 
the current was large, independent of the pitch, and it seems to 
me to be the phenomenon that Professor Shepardson has men- 
tioned, of the preponderance of impressed force over the direct- 
ing force of the permanent magnet. To avoid that effect I 
found that, if you use a permanent magnet for the field and 
attach a coil to the diaphragm, so as to link with the magnetic 
flux of the field magnet, and send alternating current through 
the coil, you can vary the pull on the diaphragm to any extent, 
yet get no dimple at all, because there was no change in the 
B, magnetic field by the effect of the impressed current. 

In regard to the period of the diaphragm, Professor Kennelly 
and I have been measuring resistance ‘and inductance of the 
telephone receiver at different frequencies, and the result is very 
interesting and indicates the marked effect of periodicity of the 
diaphragms as Messrs. Meyer and Whitehead have found. If 
you measure the resistance and the inductance with the tele- 
phone diaphragms damped you get one value, and then, if you take 
your finger off the diaphragm, and allow it to vibrate, you get 
a different value of inductance and resistance. 

With the diaphragm vibrating, the inductance and resistance 
may differ by 50 per cent from the inductance and resistance with 
the diaphragm damped. Let us call the excess of the inductance 
or resistance when the diaphragm is free over the inductance or 
resistance when the diaphragm is damped the motional inductance 
or resistance of the receiver. The motional inductance multiplied 
by the angular velocity we shall call the motional reactance. If 
now we plot motional resistance and motional reactance against 
the angular velocity of impressed e.m.f. we get —for a particular 
receiver—the curves “‘reactance’’ and “‘ resistance” in Fig. 1 here- 
with. At the pitch of 5700 radians per sec. the vibration of the dia- 
phragm increases the resistance by a large amount (220hms). At 
a slightly different pitch—5900—the vibration of the diaphragm 
decreases the resistance by 45ohms. The reactance may follow 
a curve somewhat like the resistance curve, but in general, 
with the change of pitch, the vibration of the diaphragm causes 
the reactance to decrease to a minimum and then to go up again, 
as shown by the curve marked “reactance.” 

Now, if we measured the inductance, calculated the reactance 
and measured the resistance, we had the impedance, we also knew 
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the current—and, multiplying the square of the current by the 
resistance, we get the power, and taking the difference between 
the power when the telephone is free and vibrating, and the 
power when the telephone is damped, we get the curve marked 
“power” of Fig. 1. The change-of-power curve, the amount of 
power supplied to the telephone when free in excess of the amount 
when damped, is very large when you approach the resonant 
period of the diaphragm, and attains its maximum in the neigh- 
borhood of natural period of the diaphragm, which in the case of 
Fig. 1 was 5820 radians per second. This change of power 
amounted to as much as 68 per cent, when the telephone was 
making a pretty good noise. That is, if you put your finger on 
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the diaphragm and measure the power input at constant 
voltage, and take your finger off the diaphragm, and then mea- 
sure the power input, you will find that the power input has 
increased by 68 per cent. 

The telephone was free in a room, and the room was full of 
sound, when we were using current of frequency near the reson- 
ance point, and the sound interfered by reflection, producing 
stationary waves in the room. If an assistant walked through 
the room, so as to go through the different points of maxima and 
minima of sound, the effect was a reaction on the telephone, so 
that its inductance and resistance changes with the position of 
the assistant in the room, and if you had a bridge balance for 
inductance and resistance and allowed a man to walk through 


with angular velocity zero, 
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the room, the bridge would be variously thrown in and out of 
balance. The reflected sound, coming back and striking the 
diaphragm, determines in part the work by the diaphragm, so 
‘that a shift of the stationary wave system in the room affected 
inductance, resistance and power. With a given e.m.f. the re- 
sistance of the diaphragm would usually increase with the amount 
of work done by the diaphragm, and that would depend upon 
the stationary wave system. 

_If you plot the motional reactance against the motional re- 
sistance—meaning by the motional values the excess of reactance 
or resistance when the diaphragm is free over the corresponding 
value when it is damped—if you plot one of these quantities against 
the other, R being plotted horizontally and L being vertical, 
you get a circular locus, asin Fig.2. The resistance and induct- 
ance change in relation to each other. The position of the 
center of the circle is deter- 
mined by the mechanical and 
electrical constant of the 
diaphragm, and if you plot 
angular velocities of im- 
pressed e.m.f. around the 
circle, you begin at the origin 


and as the angular velocity 
increases to infinity the vec- 
tor ‘‘motional’’ impedance 
goes once around the circle 
in a negative direction. The 
frequency of e.m.f. which 
gives this point of the im- 
pedance circle diametrically 
opposite to origin is the 
natural frequency of the dia- 
phragm; and the periods of 
the diaphragm differ in differ- 
ent instruments and also the sharpness of these resonance curves 
differs in-different instruments. If you take a curve like that 
which Messrs. Meyer and Whitehead have in their paper—or the 
resonance curve of the excess power put into the telephone when 
the diaphragm is free, you find that with an ordinary Bell receiver, 
the change of frequency to throw the diaphragms well out of reso- 
nance may be as much as 100 radians per second, but if you take 
a diaphragm rigidly clamped around the periphery by a heavy 
metallic clamp a change of period of 10 radians per second in 
five thousand would throw it completely out of resonance and 
reduce the amplitude of vibration so as to give almost complete 
silence. If you breathe on the rigidly-clamped diaphragm 
when it is actuated by a resonant current, the heat of the breath 
may so change the natural mechanical period of the diaphragm 
as to produce complete silence. 
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Professor Kennelly and I find that the curves that I have shown 
agree closely with theoretical values obtained by considering 
the reaction of the moving membrane on the magnetic circuit. 
The theoretical treatment resembles the theoretical discussion _ 
of refraction and absorption in the neighborhood of the absorp- 
tive band in optics, except that in the telephone diaphragm prob- 
lem account had to be taken of the fact that the magnetization 
of the iron lags behind the magnetizing forces, consequently the 
shift in phase in the telephone problem differs from that in the 
optical problem. We determined experimentally the shift 
of phase, and found that it was equal to twice the angle of lag 
of the magnetization behind the magnetizing force as was de- 
manded by the theory. ; 

Alan E. Flowers: I ask what bearing your results have on 
the values that have been given for the principal frequencies 
in telephone currents; and also, if it is possible in further experi- 
ments to use a diaphragm which would be free from enamel or 
other non-elastic substances, so that the period could be calcu- 
lated more accurately, and if possible have the surfaces polished 
so that you would get the reflection from different portions at 
will without loading any particular spot. The very small 
mirror may or may not have some effect upon some particular 
laws of diametral vibration, depending, of course, on the relation 
of the weight of the mirror per unit area and the weight of the 
diaphragm itself per unit area; and, further, I ask if it would be 
possible to carry out further experiments with different dia- 
phragm thicknesses. 

A. E. Kennelly: There seems to be a difference of phase 
indicated in some of the oscillograms, judging from a merely 
random examination, between the currents and the motions, and 
we should be glad to know whether that difference actually exists 
or not. 

John B. Taylor: Dr. Kennelly asked the question I was about 
to ask; that is, whether the apparatus is set up with sufficient 
exactness so that measurements made from the current to the 
diaphragm displacement line can be taken as indicating the 
relative phase between the two. Some of the records at low 
frequency seem to show more pronounced lags than those at 
higher frequency, and one of the records, in Fig. 4, seems to show 
almost a reversal. It is possible in this case they may have taken 
their Rees ie down and set it up again with connections re- 
versed. 

John'B. Whitehead: Which one? 

John B. Taylor: The one I call a reversal, as it appears so 
to me, is 9.8 radians. 

John B. Whitehead: What is the frequency? 

John B. Taylor: It is 1066, as given on Plate LX XVI. 

John B. Whitehead: There are some of these which are 
quite extreme. 


JohnB. Taylor: 9.8X10-‘radians deflection under 1066 cycles 
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on 2a show a distinct reversal. Some appear to lag and others 
o lead. 

Another point is, whether the natural period has not been 
modified by cutting out so much of the receiver cap. I should 
think that the records might have been taken by boring a small 
hole in it. The air cavity is likely to have some effect on the 
period. When sound is produced, energy must come from some- 
where, but, as a rule, the efficiency of sound production is con- 
sidered to be so low that the energy consumed is not given much 
attention. Just as an induction motor, clamped and at a stand- 
still, will show different characteristics from a motor running, 
whether lightly loaded or heavily loaded, so will a telephone 
receiver show different electrical properties if the diaphragm is 
not allowed to move. It would be interesting to compare these 
records with others taken with the receiver held against the ear, 
in which case the “load ”’ conditions would be those for which 
the apparatus is designed. 

George D. Shepardson: There is one further point I want to 
call attention to in connection with the performance of the trans- 
mitters. In Fig. 6 the curve for the transmitter current is 
considerably flattened on one side; that is just what we should 
get if we had superimposed upon the fundamental wave a second 
wave having twice the frequency, but with the zero corres- 
ponding with the zero of the fundamental wave. That is 
just what is demanded in what is sometimes called the inverse 
theory of the transmitter, that is, the motion of the transmitter 
diaphragm which would be required in order to give a sine wave. 
That theory calls for a strong component of double frequency, 
and that is exactly what is shown in this experimental investiga- 
gation, coming about from an entirely opposite direction. I 
think Mr. Anderegg was the first one who called attention to this 
in:an article which appeared in Telephony in January, 1909, 
and his double frequency component, which he obtained mathe- 
matically, is exactly what is brought out in this oscillogram 
of the transmitter. 

Frank Wenner: There is one point which I should like to 
call attention to, and that is that the motion of the diaphragm 
produces an e.m.f. in the circuit just as in any other dynamo- 
electric machine the relative motion of a part of the magnetic | 
field and the winding results in an induced or generated e.m.f. 
This e.m.f. is a back e.m.f. and at the resonating frequency of 
the diaphragm may amount to as much as 90 per cent of the 
impressed e.m.f. 

This is a matter to which I wish merely to call your attention 
now, as I expect to take it up in the discussion of the vibration 
galvanometer, the telephone receiver being one form of vibra- 
tion galvanometer. wae 

George W. Pierce: This whole effect of the shifting of react- 
ance and inductance is the reaction of the diaphragm on the 
coils and that is taken account of in our theoretical treatment. 
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I have no doubt the treatment is the same as for the vibration 
galvanometer, except for the lag in the iron, which will shift our 
change of resistance curve to where our change of induction curve 
ought to be if there were no magnetic lag; that is, the double 
angle of lag amounts to enough to almost interchange these two 
curves. 

As to this amount of power, perhaps my illustrations were not 
clearly explained. I said that this 68 per cent increase of power 
occurred when we got at the resonant point of the diaphragm. 
That does not mean that we have the measure there of the energy 
of the moving diaphragm; it merely means that with a given 
e.m.f. we draw more power under one condition than under 
another condition. The excess of power drawn amounted to a 
considerable quantity, and no doubt a good deal of it went into 
sound and energy radiation from the diaphragm, a part of which 
is not sound. The experiments were made with 0.3 of a volt 
in the telephone circuit, 7. e., under conditions which were 
somewhere near normal. The strength of the current in the tele- 
phone varies with the frequency, but it is in the neighborhood of 
one milliampere. 

This reaction of the absorption of the sound upon the sounding 
body is a matter that Professor Sabine, at the physical labora- 
tory, of Harvard, has emphasized and pointed out to me by means 
of an experiment of that kind. He had a tuning fork electrically 
driven in a room and measured the energy of sound all over the 
room, everywhere, and integrated it so that he got the total 
amount of energy in the room. He then put felt, which is an 
absorber of sound, in the room, with the intention of reducing 
the sound and measuring it again. He measured it again, and 
he had more energy than before. Although the felt absorbed 
a lot of energy, there was more energy than before. The explana- 
tion was that, putting the felt in the room shifted the wave zones 
in the room. He set his tuning fork at a constant amplitude, 
but the power drawn electrically happened to be increased 
by the shift of waves due to the introduction of the felt. 

On the question of the absorption of energy by an observer, 
Professor Sabine has measured the absorption of energy by a 
person—that is, he got the energy in the room, and measured it, 
and then got the energy absorbed per person. It is interesting 
that he found that a woman absorbs more sound than a man, 
the difference being due to the difference in the character and 
amount of clothing of the woman and the man. 

John B. Whitehead: Referring to the explanation for the 
“dimple ’’ in the diaphragm curves—although I could not 
follow the first speaker very closely, I understand his suggestion 
is that the dimple was caused by the actual killing of the flux of 
the magnet itself, yet in the further progress of his remarks, he 
says that so far as he has been able to observe the total flux of 
the exciting magnet of the diaphragm changes very little through- 
out the range of operation due to the first current in any event. 
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George D. Shepardson: I distinguished between the ordinary 
operation of the receiver and that with a current some hundred 
times greater than the ordinary; in this case the current was 
unusually large. 

John B. Whitehead: That may be true, and is certainly 
a very interesting suggestion. 

As to the relation of frequency to pitch, Mr. Flowers explained 
that, I believe. It is quite obvious that if we depend upon the 
natural frequency of vibration of the diaphragm for telephonic 


_ communication it is, therefore, desirable to have the peak 


spread out as far as it possibly can be, and as high up as possible 
toward the peak of the curve itself. So that, if I understand the 
question correctly, I should think we would aim to get a dia- 
phragm with resonance curve broad at its base, rather than ex- 
tremely narrow, such as the one that Professor Pierce has de- 


* scribed. 


I think that great difficulty would be met with in attempting 
to polish the surface of the diaphragm itself in order to use it as 
a mirror for reflecting spots of light. The definition on the plate 
resulting from a reflection from the tiny mirror is really got by 
the size of the mirror itself. All the light reflected from the 
mirror itself goes to the plate, and the polishing of the whole 
surface would lead to a good deal of difficulty, diffused light 
spoiling the definition. 

As to the thickness of the diaphragm, that would be an inter- 
esting line of investigation. Doubtless something has been done in 
this direction but so far as we know no results have been published. 

As to the cutting out of the receiver cap, it is practically impos- 
sible to carry out any very extensive investigation of this kind 
without removing the receiver cap. We did nothing to check 
the influence upon the vibrations of the removal of the cap, but 
I do not believe, from the progress of the experiments, and from 
the absence of any evidence of an upsetting of any of the results, 
that it is an important factor. 

It is proper in closing to state that the bulk of the work involved 
in the preparation of this paper was done by Dr. Meyer, in our 
laboratory, at Johns Hopkins University. 

Charles F. Meyer: The explanation of Mr. Shepardson re- 
garding the “dimple ’”’ in the curve obtained at 232~, for a 
range of 21.8X10~‘ radians, seems very plausible. His explana- 
tion is corroborated by an examination of the curve at 1292~, for 
arange of 9.8X10~ radians, which also shows a slight dimple. 
It will be observed that the values of the current corresponding 
to these two photographs were 68.0 and 61.1 milliamperes, and 
for no other records did the current have such high values. It 
would therefore seem as though the “‘ dimple ”’ were due to the 
high value of the current. 

In setting down the equations (2) and (3), page 1401, it was 
not desired to convey the idea that the current in the coils of 
the receiver actually changes the induction in the permanent 
magnet, for there is no reason to believe this. There is a cer- 
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tain amount of induction present due to the permanent magnet, 
and there is a variable induction, due to the current, superim- 
posed on this. Equations (2) and (3) hold good independently 
of how far back into the pole pieces the variation in the induction 
extends. . 

The observation of Mr. Pierce upon the variation of power 
consumed by the telephone, accompanying a variation of the 
system of standing waves in the room, is very interesting. He 
did not state the proportionate magnitude of the change in power. 
In the present investigation no effect of the standing waves upon 
the amplitude was observed. The photographs were all obtained 
with the experimenter in one position, which was necessary for 
manipulating the apparatus, but no variation in amplitude due 
to walking around the room was visually observed. It is thought 
that a variation of ten per cent could not have escaped detection. 

It was questioned as to how far the photographs might be 
relied upon to give the phase relation existing between the excit- 
ing current and the motion of the diaphragm. There was no 
attempt made to adjust the apparatus so that reliable measure- 
ments might be made, but the photographs give a general idea 
of the phase relation. According to the ordinary mechanical 
theory of forced vibrations the force and the vibration ought to 
be in phase when the frequency is low compared to the natural 
frequency of the system. As resonance is approached the phase 
of the vibration begins to fall behind and when the resonance has 
been well passed the vibration lags half a period behind the im- 
pressed force. In the present case the impressed force is that 
due to the magnetization, which lags somewhat behind the 
current, the amount of lag being small for low frequencies and 
increasing with the frequency. The vibration of the diaphragm 
ought, therefore, to be practically in phase with the current at — 
the very low frequencies, then fall gradually behind as the fre- 
quency is raised, and when the resonance point has been well 
passed it ought to lag over half a period behind the current. 
Close scrutiny of the photographic reproductions of Figs. 3 and 4 
will show that the vibrations are in phase for the low frequencies, 
and that the vibration falls behind as resonance is approached. 
The curve for 1292~, to which attention was called by Mr. 
Taylor, is beyond the resonance point. It seems to lag about 
half a period behind the current. The lag between the magneti- 
zation and the motion should, at this frequency, be almost half 
a period, and the real lag between current and vibration is prob- 
ably more than half a period. The fact that the photograph 
shows only half a period may be due to lack of adjustment. The 
adjustment would have to be quite good in order to record the 
phases for the high frequencies with accuracy. 

In answer to the question of Mr. Flowers it may be said that, 
before the small mirror was resorted to, attempts were made to 
reflect ‘the light directly from portions of the diaphragm by 
silvering them, but even very small areas of the diaphragm 
are not optically true, and will not give a good image. 
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MILITARY TELEGRAPH LINES USING THE 
POLARIZED SOUNDER AS RECEIVING 
INSTRUMENT 


BY GEORGE R. GUILD 


It is well known that, in time of war, the army has consider- 
able difficulty in keeping up its overland telegraph lines, and 
especially so if these lines are operated on the ordinary Morse 
system and with wet cells. In actual warfare, in the field, all 
impedimenta must be reduced to a minimum, and consist of 
as little perishable material as possible. If, for example, it is 
desired to operate a closed-circuit line of say 300 miles in length 
about 150 gravity cells would be required, and if the line were 
to be operated on open circuit it would require about 100 dry 
cells per station. On the other hand, induction telegraphy, 
so-called, allows such a line to be successfully operated with 
from four to six dry cells per station. This fact and other fea- 
tures of simplicity which it possesses explain the existence of 
army field induction telegraphy. 

Ordinarily the United States Army induction telegraph kit 
consists of a polarized relay, a four-ohm sounder, key, induction 
coil, and four dry cells. These instruments are installed in a 
portable box weighing about 12 pounds. The induction coil 
is small and the ratio of the winding of its coils is as one is 
to one hundred, the primary coil consuming about 12 watts 
at four volts. New sets are being experimented with by the 
United States Signal Corps with a view of simplifying the 
present set by replacing the polarized relay and the four-ohm 
sounder by a polarized sounder, and as the results obtained so 
far have been very successful it is believed that a new type of 
kit will soon be adopted somewhat along the lines described in 
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this paper. The writer has conducted a series of tests with 
induction telegraph circuits with the object in view of obtain- 
ing suitable kits and circuits in order that induction telegraphy 
may be used more extensively in the field than heretofore, to 
displace some, or many, of the closed-circuit lines which must 
now be used. 

This paper will describe some of the important phases of single- 
impulse induced current circuits, and at the same time will also 
indicate the instruments which the writer has found to be best 
adapted to these circuits. In some cases these instruments 
may be advantageously used with other than induction circuits, 
and instances of these circuits are included in this paper. 

It has been deemed advisable first to outline briefly the op- 
eration of an induction telegraph circuit. For the sake of il- 
lustration only, suppose that it is possible to construct an in- 
duction coil having an efficiency of 100 per cent. With such 
a coil as many watts could be obtained from the secondary coil 
as are expended in the primary. As watts are the product of 
volts and amperes, and as the voltage of the secondary coil to 
that applied to the primary coil is in direct ratio to the number 
of turns in each, it will be evident that it is possible to obtain 
a small current in the secondary circtiit at high voltage, sufficient 
to operate a line, and still do this by drawing only a moderate 
amperage from the battery in the primary circuit at low voltage. 

Of course it is known that current in the secondary circuit 
exists only while there is an increase or decrease of intensity of 
current in the primary coil, and further, that the direction in 
which the current flows in the secondary at the closing of the 
primary circuit is opposite to that at the opening or breaking 
of the primary circuit. Consequently, in order to operate a tele- 
graph relay or sounder by a momentary induced or secondary 
current of reversed polarity, it is necessary that the armature 
of the instrument respond to direction of current flow, and 
the armature having thus responded it must remain at rest 
until a current in the opposite direction passes through the 
instrument and causes the armature to reverse its position. In 
other words, the relay or sounder must be a polarized instrument. 

To overcome resistance of any considerable amount and yet 
have sufficient current on a line to operate relays, a compara- 
tively high electromotive force is necessary. One way to obtain 
this electromotive force is to use sufficient cells in series with the 
line. Another way is to use an induction coil and a few cells 
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with more frequent renewals, drawing a heavy current from 
these cells at low voltage and increasing the voltage and decreas- 
ing the current in the secondary circuit, thus obtaining enough 
voltage to overcome the considerable resistance of the line and 
sufficient current to operate polarized relays. For example, the 
army field kit previously referred to will operate well through a 
non-inductive resistance of 50,000 ohms with three dry cells, 
and can even be made to operate, under favorable conditions, 
through 100,000 ohms. 

A type of telegraph sounder employing the well-known prin- 
ciples of the Hughes* relay lends itself so readily to induction 
telegraph circuits that the writer has used it exclusively in his © 
experiments, either as a sounder, main-line or local, or as a relay. 
An illustration of this instrument (in this case a relaying sounder) 
is shown on Plate LX XIX. 

Referring to this illustration it will be noticed that the instru- 
ment is in appearance very similar to the standard American 
sounders, except that a permanent horseshoe magnet of con- 
siderable strength is bolted at right angles to the lower cores 
of the electromagnets, one leg of the magnet to each core. The 
armature is a piece of soft iron. It follows that this use of the 
horseshoe magnet normally gives a certain polarity to the poles 
of the electromagnet cores. When a current is passed through 
the electromagnet coils it will either increase or lessen the strength 
of this induced magnetic polarity, and will cause the electromag- 
net cores to attract their armature more strongly if the current 
through the coils is in such direction as to work in conjunction 
with the magnetism of the cores due to the horseshoe magnet, 
or, if the current be in opposite direction, the magnetic effect on 
the armature may be neutralized, or at least nearly so, allow- 
ing the spring to raise the lever. 

The sounder is made adjustable so that the lever will remain 
up until pulled down, and vice versa. This is termed * adjust- 
ing the sounder to its neutral position.” Or a bias can be 
given to the lever so that it can be pulled down, but when released 
will return to the ‘“‘ up ” position (and conversely). This latter 
adjustment enables the sounder to be used as an ordinary main 
line (or local) instrument. 

There appears to be nothing that the ordinary sounder will 
accomplish that cannot be equally well accomplished with the 
polarized sounder, while on the other hand the position of the 
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lever of the latter will be reversed by reversals of current flow, 
which is not the case with the ordinary sounder. This feature 
makes the polarized sounder desirable for the following reasons. 

Due to the fact that the sounder is polarized and may be dif- 
ferentially wound, the instrument can be readily duplexed, re- 
sponding (Fig. 1) to a current flowing into it from the line, but 
not responding (Fig. 2) to a current flowing through it from its 
own station, provided R (non-inductive resistance) equals the 
resistance of the line and that the capacity of the line is also 
balanced in accordance with the usual arrangement of duplex 
circuits. 

It will respond to a current flowing for an instant in one direc- 
tion, and its armature will remain attracted (or repelled) until 
acted upon by an instantaneous current in the opposite direc- 
tion. Such a current would be produced by the secondary coil 
of an induction coil when the primary circuit is made or broken. 
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It will operate in the same manner on certain lines in series with 
a condenser, as shown in this paper. 

“It can be placed directly in the line circuit without a relay 
or a local battery, and will give firm, readable signals similar 
to those obtained in a local circuit, with line currents of the 
ordinary strength used for operating ordinary relays. It gives 
excellent results on underground lines. As it can be adjusted 
to operate perfectly through a condenser it is a valuable instru- 
ment on lines subject to disturbances by earth currents. 

Tests of this sounder seem to show that it is superior in action 
to an ordinary main-line sounder; that it can be used as a local 
sounder with good results; that it can be operated equally well 
on closed or open circuit lines, condenser lines, and induction 
lines; that used as a polarized relay it is very sensitive. 

The following are a few circuits with which the sounder can 
be advantageously used. 

Fig. 3 shows the method of connecting the sounders on simplex 
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double-current split battery open-circuit working. The sounders 
are adjusted to the neutral position, and a double contact key is 
used. Ten milliamperes are required to operate the instruments. 
A switch to throw from sending to receiving is shown. Con- 
densers may be placed in series with the line at a if desired. 
In this figure East is sending and West is receiving. 

Fig. 4 represents a central battery system; the battery C B is 
located at the central station. The line is taken from the point 
O through a resistance of some two thousand ohms, and the first 
set is at the central station. Other lines may be connected at 
O as shown, each one of them being first carried through two 
thousand ohms of resistance. Polarized sounders are used at the 
central and at the way stations, and a two-microfarad condenser 
is in series with each sounder as shown, the sounders, condensers, 
and keys being bridged between the line and ground. 

The action of this current is as follows. When the line is 
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at rest the battery C B charges all of the condensers on the line, 
then when any one station, Station A for example, depresses the 
key a short path to ground is furnished through Station A for the 
discharge of all the other condensers on the line, which actuates 
their polarized sounders. . A path to ground for battery Co Beis 
likewise furnished through Station A when this station depresses 
its key, hence the necessity for the resistance of about two 
thousand ohms in order that the battery be not short-circuited. 
The sounder at Station A is not affected by the depressing of the 
key at this station because its condenser is not discharged. When 
the key at Station A is raised all the condensers on the line are 
again charged, due to the fact that the path to the ground is now 
interrupted. 

This circuit operates nicely, an objection to it being, however, 
‘that the sender does not hear his own instrument while sending, 
unless another sounder is added. 
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The use of the sounder with closed or open circuit lines is 
identical with that of the ordinary sounder. The use of the 
sounder as a repeating relay for repeater stations is shown later. 
It is admirably suited to this use, due to the particular manner 
in which it is made and to its sensitiveness. Most of the cir 
cuits due to the writer that appear in this paper are based upo1 
this use of the sounder. 

Although the use of this sounder with closed, open, and 
condenser circuits has been briefly mentioned in preceding pages, 
the real purpose of this paper is to deal with this instrument par- 
ticularly with reference to its use with induced currents, for it is 
in the field in time of war that this sounder excels, due to the 
fact that ideal conditions of line cannot be maintained and that 
the transportation of means for development of electrical energy 
is a difficult problem. The ordinary semi-permanent lines and 
field lines will seldom be over 300 miles in length, and, as will 
be subsequently shown, the induction field set now in use, or 
one of improved type, will operate over this distance on three 
dry cells without difficulty. If greater distance is required, the 
new sets devised by the writer can be employed as induction 
repeaters, allowing induction telegraphy to be used over any 
reasonable length of line on three dry cells per set. 

The writer has devised two induction telegraph sets designed 
to displace the induction telegraph set now used by the Signal 
Corps. One of these sets is intended for simplex working only, 
and is composed of the least number of instruments possible for 
efficient working. The other set is more complicated and is in- 
tended as a general repeater and also as an induction telegraph 
duplex set. Both of these sets will now be described. 

The simple set consists of one polarized sounder, one key, 
one induction coil and three dry cells, all suitably and compactly 
boxed. This set will operate on simplex only, and has a range of 
about 300 miles on a line strung on poles, and will operate a few 
miles over a line of bare wire laid on the ground. 

Fig. 5 shows the circuits of this set. 

B, battery, three dry cells connected in series. 

K, closed-circuit key with switch removed. 

P, primary winding of induction coil, 2-ohm resistance. 

S, secondary winding of induction coil, 200-ohm resistance. 
PS, polarized sounder, 200 ohms per coil. 

The ratio of winding of the induction coil is 1 to 100. The 
illustration on Plate LX XIX shows this simplex induction set. 
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The action of the polarized sounder (simplex circuit) in either 
of the induction sets just mentioned is as follows, reference 
being made to Fig. 6. 

This figure represents a battery B, key K, an induction coil 
with primary P and secondary S, and a polarized sounder P S 
adjusted to the neutral position. 

When the key K is depressed the current will flow through 
the primary coil in the direction a to 6 and will continue to flow 
until K is released. While this current is building up in the pri- 
mary coil an induced current will flow in the secondary coil 
from, say, a’ to b’ tod through polarized sounder coils in series 
to e and back to a’, and will continue to flow until the current 
in the primary coil has reached a maximum, when the current 
in the secondary will cease, and the secondary coil then becomes, 
for the time being, totally independent of whether current is or 
is not flowing in the primary. Hence with the key depressed 
current may be sent from the distant station through the sounder 
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in the same manner as could be done were the key not depressed. 
This shows that the key K may be either a closed or an open cir- 
cuit key, and battery B may be either wet cells or dry cells, 
that is, a current may or may not be flowing through the primary 
coil continuously, and the only effect on the polarized sounder 
in the two cases is that if the primary circuit is a closed cir- 
cuit the armature of the sounder will be left at rest on reverse 
contact to that when the primary circuit isan open circuit. Bear- 
ing this in mind it is evident that in all of the induction circuits 
herein shown the primary circuit may be a closed circuit if de- 
sired, care merely being taken to see thatt he battery is connected 
to the primary coil with the correct polarity, and no further 
remark concerning this point need be made. For the sake of uni- 
formity and brevity, however, all induction circuits herein are 
shown as operated on open primary circuit. 

Now, returning to the action of the sounder; it will be recalled 
that when the key Kis depressed, an instantaneous induced current 
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passes through the sounder froma’ tob’. This current, though 
brief as to length of its duration, is sufficient to give enough 
electromagnetism to the sounder’s coils to attract the armature, 
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which is held attracted upon the disappearance of the secondary 
current by the permanent magnetism of the sounder’s cores. 
Upon releasing the key K the primary current rapidly falls 
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off to zero, and while doing so induces another momentary 
current in the secondary coil and circuit. This second induced 
current is now in the direction opposite to that caused by the 
closing of key K, and passes through the sounder coils in an 
opposite direction to the former induced current. Depending 
on its direction, the electromagnetic effect of this current in 
the coils of the sounder is either totally or partially to neutralize 
the effect of the permanent magnetism of the cores, leaving 
little or no induced magnetism to act upon the armature, and 
consequently the spring on the lever has time to raise the lever 
and its armature to the “up” position. In the “ up ” position 
the armature is too far away from the cores of the coils to be 
affected much by the permanent magnetism in them, and hence 
when the lever is allowed to go up it remains there. Thus 


pores 


by closing and opening the primary circuit by means of the key 
K the armature is made to respond to these actions and the 
sounder gives the desired reading. 

As the sounder operates on direction of current, it will be 
noticed that connecting the battery to primary coils with reversed 
polarity or reversing the terminals of the secondary coil will 
have the effect of causing the induced current to pass through 
and operate the sounder reversely. 

In using the sounder as a repeating relay on certain circuits 
use is made of the fact that current may be passed through each 
coil separately, the lever being so adjusted that the armature 
will be held by the current in but one coil. . 

The illustration on Plate LX XIX shows the induction repeater 
set. 

In discussing the operation of the induction repeater set 
shown in the illustration reference will be made to Figs. 7 and 8. 
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Fig. 7 shows the actual wiring and apparatus of this repeater 
set and Fig. 8 shows the wiring diagrammatically. | 
PRS, polarized relaying sounder, 200 ohms per coil. 
I, induction coil: 
p, primary of induction coil. 
s, secondary of induction coil. 

R, resistance box. 

C’, condenser. 

R’, 150-ohm pony relay wound with No. 34 enameled wire. 

b, battery, consisting of three No. 6 dry cells. 

A, double-throw double-pole switch for reversing the di- 
rection of the secondary current through the polar- 
ized sounder. 

B, double-pole double-throw switch for throwing from 
simplex to duplex, as desired. 

C, double-pole double-throw switch for reversing the direc- 
tion of the primary current through the primary of the induction 
coil. The handle of the switch has a slight lateral motion on 
a horizontal axis so that as the switch is being thrown by hand 
a contact is maintained by this handle in order to keep the pri- 
mary circuit closed while the switch is being reversed. This 
action of the switch is necessary only when the set is used as 
the terminal station of a simplex induction line which is repeating 
into a closed-circuit line. The switch thus serves to leave the 
distant polarized relaying sounder on proper contact when the 
induction line is finished working, in order that the closed-circuit 
line will not be left open at the repeater station. 

IL, binding post for induction line wire. 

IG, binding post for induction ground wire. 
CL, binding post for closed-circuit line wire. 

CG, binding post for closed-circuit ground wire. 

x, contact point on under side of handle of switch C. 

h, single-pole single-throw switch for opening the line. 

m, single-pole single-throw switch for opening the primary 
circuit of battery b to prevent its being closed by relay armature 
when relay is not in use. 

The induction repeater set just referred to is so constructed 
that it may always be ready for use on the following circuits, 
by merely throwing certain switches: 


As the terminal station of a simplex induction line. 

As the terminal station of a duplex induction line. 

As the repeater station of a simplex induction line repeating into a 
simplex closed-circuit line, one set used at the repeater station. 
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As the repeater station of a simplex induction line repeating into an 
open-circuit line, one set used at the repeater station. 

As the repeater station of a simplex induction line repeating into an- 
other simplex induction line, two sets being used at the repeater station, 


By using the instruments of the set and slightly altering the 
wiring these sets may be used as follows: 


As the terminal or intermediate station of a closed-circuit line, simplex. 

As the repeater station of a simplex closed-circuit line repeating into 
another simplex closed-circuit line, two sets used as repeater. 

As the repeater station of a simplex closed-circuit line repeating into 
a simplex open-circuit line, two sets used as repeater. 

As the repeater station of a simplex open-circuit line repeating into an- 
other simplex open-circuit line, two sets used as repeater. 


The following is a brief description of the various circuits 
included in the repeater induction ‘kit to which reference has 
just been made. 

Fig. 9 illustrates the operation of a simplex induction circuit 
using a polarized sounder. 


Fic. 9 Fic. 10 


This figure is the terminal station of a simplex induction line. 
On depressing the key K of this station a secondary current 
is caused to flow through the polarized sounders of this and the 
distant station, causing the armatures of these sounders to be 
actuated. As these sounders have been adjusted to the nettral 
position the armatures remain attracted at the cessation of the 
secondary current. On opening the primary circuit by means 
of the key K another secondary current in the opposite direction 
is caused to flow through both sounders, allowing them to release 
their armatures, which armatures remain released at the ces- 
sation of this secondary current. Either station may break 
by opening the switch h. 

Fig. 10 illustrates the theory of one terminal station.of a 
duplex induction line, using a polarized sounder. 

Rand C are artificial line resistance and capacity respectively, 
and the secondary current induced by the closing of the key 
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K divides equally through the differentially wound coils of the 
sounder and does not actuate its armature, but the portion of 
this induced current that goes out on the line does actuate the 
distant sounder as it does not divide through the coils of that 
sounder. In the same manner the distant station may operate 
this station’s sounder without interfering with its own, and the 
line becomes an induction duplex. One feature of this duplex 
circuit that should commend it is the fact that the resistance and 
capacity of the artificial line need only approximate that of the 
line; the instruments will operate perfectly on a considerable 
discrepancy between the two lines, the real and the artificial. 
The experiments that the writer has had an opportunity to 
conduct with this circuit seemed to show that it makes little 
or no difference whether the resistance of the line is increased 
or decreased within reasonable limits, limits such as would ordi- 
narily affect the closed-circuit duplex quite seriously. 


REPEATER STATION 


Figs. 11 and 12 illustrate the theory of an induction to an in- 
duction repeater. 

The repeater station is composed of two induction repeater 
sets, X and Y, battery b’ being of the closed circuit type. The 
terminal stations are each composed of one of these repeater 
sets, with switches thrown to “‘ duplex ”’ but in reality operating 
as simplex sets. This is accomplished as follows. 

West is sending—the make and break of the primary current 
at West’s station induces a secondary current through West’s 
polarized sounder, and this current divides through the coils of 
this sounder, thus not operating it. The portion of the induced 
current that goes to line passes through the coils of the polarized 
relaying sounder X in multiple and operates X, causing the lever 
of X to rise when West’s key is depressed. The rising of the 
lever of X opens the circuit of battery b’ and causes pony relay 
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R’ to release its armature. This causes current to flow through 
the primary of X’s induction coil and sends an induced current 
through the polarized sounder of X dividedly, not operating this 
sounder, but the portion that passes to line does operate the 
distant West sounder. Hence as West sends he hears his own 
sounder operate, with perhaps a very slight drag, but not enough 
to be bothersome. 

Returning now to the repeater station—ihe raising of the 
lever of X’s sounder, as has been stated, breaks the circuit from 
battery b’. This causes R2 to release its armature and the 
operation just described for X occurs with Y,and the distant 
East sounder is operated, the contact of Y being closed all of 
the time due to the dividing of the current through Y’s coils 
equally. East may break by closing his key. This causes the 
induced current from East’s station to release Y’s lever and open 
the battery of battery 0’ at Y’s contact, and the armatures of 


REPEATER STATION 


EAST-—> 


Fic. 12 


both pony relays, R; and R2, close the circuits for batteries 0. 
These contacts remain closed as long as East’s key is closed, 
and West’s sounder becomes and remains silent. Before West 
can read East he must close the contact on the polarized relaying 
sounder X. This is done by means of the switch C described 
in the discussion of Fig. 8. 

It is not necessary that the West and East stations be wired 
as for duplex as shown in Fig. 11, but if open-circuit cells are 
used, as they would be in army field kits, this manner of wiring 
is necessary. If, however, closed-circuit cells are used at these 
terminal stations, the simplex wiring shown in Fig. 9 will suffice, 
a closed primary circuit being used. Of course the latter would 
be much the simpler method. 

Fig. 12 differs from Fig. 11 only in the manner in which the 
pony relays of the repeater sets are connected to their closed- 
circuit batteries. Only the wiring of the repeater station is 
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here given, the wiring of the terminal West and East stations 
being the same as that given in Fig. 11. 

Fig. 12 operates in much the same manner as just described 
for Fig. 11 except that when West is sending, his own sounder 
remains silent and operates when East breaks, for in this case 
West’s sounder can be operated only by the contact of Y being 
opened and closed. East may break in either of these two 
methods of wiring by merely opening his line switch. This 
destroys the balance of the line for the Y set of the repeater 
station, and in the first case West fails to hear his own sounder 
when he should hear it if East had not broken, and in the second 
case the opposite obtains. 

The choice of these two circuits depends on what is desired. 
For instance, Fig. 11 is the better circuit if the terminal stations 
are to be wired for duplex operation (using dry batteries) and 
if there is only one repeater station onthe line. Fig. 12 must 


WEST REPEATER STATION EAST 
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be used if there is more than one repeater station on the line. 

Fig. 13 illustrates the theory of an induction to closed circuit . 
repeater. 

As described for Fig. 11, the polarized relaying sounder of 
the repeating set does not operate when East is sending. When 
West closes his key he causes the polarized relaying sounder of 
the repeater station to operate, thus breaking and closing East’s 
closed-circuit line at the contact point on the polarized relaying 
sounder of the repeater set. This has exactly the same effect 
on West’s sounder as described for the operation of Fig. 11, and 
West hears his sounder as long as_East does not break. When 
East sends to West the former opens his closed-circuit line at his 
key and consequently allows the pony relay R’ of the repeater 
station to release its armature and send an induced current over 
the line to operate West’s sounder, at the same time not inter-_ 
fering with the position of the lever of the polarized relaying 
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sounder of-the repeater station. West may break East by de- 
pressing his key or by opening the line. West must leave the 
lever of the polarized relaying sounder of the repeater station 
on down contact when through working. This is accomplished 
by means of the switch C previously referred to. As in Fig. 11, 
it is the “ back kick” of the repeater station that operates 
West’s sounder. 

The arrangement of circuits and apparatus shown in Fig. 13 
is operative on a line where there is only one repeater station 
on the line, but where a closed-circuit line repeats into an in- 
duction line and this line in turn repeats into another induction 
line the wiring given in Fig. 13 will not operate, and the repeater 
station must be wired in accordance with the arrangement shown 
in Fig. 14. 

Fig. 14 illustrates the theory of an induction to closed circuit 
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‘repeater, the repeater station only being given. The terminal 
stations are shown in Fig. 13. It will be noticed that a 150- 
ohm pony relay is employed in this circuit as in the others, 
but that it is shunted with 40 ohms resistance. This is done 
merely to retain the instruments composing the induction re- 
peater set. This relay might be a 20-ohm relay and in this 
case it would not be shunted, and the battery b might be reduced 
in voltage. 

This circuit, Fig. 14, is composed of the induction wiring for 
duplex for the left half of the repeater set, while the right half 
utilizes the individual coils of the polarized sounder separately. 
The battery b’ may be either of the closed or open circuit type. 
In this circuit it is supposed to be the latter, consequently the 
armature of Y is given a natural bias that will cause it to re- 
main normally on down contact but the presence of a current in 
either one of its coils will allow the spring to draw it upward. 
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If battery b’ were a closed-circuit battery the armature of Y 
would be adjusted reversely. The operation of this repeater 
requires that X shall remain unaffected while East is sending 
and that Y shall remain unaffected while West is sending. The 
method whereby the former is accomplished has already been dis- 
cussed for other repeaters, and it remains only to show how Y re- 
mains silent when West sends. The closed-circuit line is brought 
into Y at post 4 and passes through one coil of the polarized relay- 
ing sounder, leaving that coil at post 2 and passing to ground | 
through the armature of the pony relay R’. As long as the arma- 
ture of X is closed battery } discharges current through the pony 
relay R’, and holds the armature of this relay closed, and as the cir- 
cuit from a through the contact points of X toc is practically 
short-circuited no appreciable current will flow through the left 
coil of Y as long as contact at X remains closed; hence the arm- 
ature of Y will be affected by the presence or absence of current 
in the right coil of Y only. 

As East opens the closed-circuit line he removes current from 
this right coil, and the armature of Y being no longer drawn up 
by current in Y, as stated, this armature goes to down position 
and closes the circuit of 6’ and causes an induced current to- 
flow over the West induction line and throws West’s sounder to 
up contact. Therefore as East closes and opens his key he 
causes West’s sounder to respond. On the other hand when West 
sends he causes the left polarized relaying sounder X to operate 
and when X releases its armature it removes the low-resistance 
' shunt from around the left coil of the polarized relaying sounder 
Y and battery b now discharges current into this left coil which 
keeps the armature of Yup. At the same time the armature of 
the pony relay R’ is released, due to the fact that its spring is 
so adjusted that when the contract of X is closed the battery 
b gives R’ sufficient current to attract its armature, but when 
the contact of X is open and the resistance of the 200-ohm 
coil of Yis added to that of R’ the current from battery 0 is 
not sufficient to hold the armature of R’. The opening of 
R’ opens the closed-circuit line at this point and consequently 
operates East’s sounder accordingly. It will be evident that 
care must be exercised to see that the main line battery of the 
closed-circuit line and the local battery b are connected to Y with 
the correct polarity to cause Y’s armature properly to respond 
to current in either of the coils of Y. The spring of R’ must be 
so adjusted that the armature of R’ will remain closed on the 
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strong current but will be released on the weak current passing 
through the relay R’. This is amply sufficient to eliminate the 

necessity for a fine adjustment of relay R’. 
Fig. 15 illustrates the theory of the induction to open circuit 

repeater. — 
As this circuit differs very little from the theory of the induc- 
tion to closed circuit repeater given in Fig. 13 it is not considered 
necessary to discuss its opera- 
Corea tion. 

Fay ea = ‘ohrrehy Fig. 16 illustrates the theory 
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of the open circuit to open cir- 
cuit repeater. 

This is the theory of an open 
circuit to open circuit repeater 
given in Maver’s ‘“ American 
Telegraphy,” except that polar- 
ized relaying sounders are used in place of ordinary relays. 
When West puts battery to line he causes the right pony relay 
R® to close its armature. This closes the local battery circuit 
of b’ and closes.the armature of Y, which in turn puts battery 
to the East line and operates East’s sounder. East may break © 
only by operating his key and interfering with West’s sending. 

Fig. 17 illustrates the theory of the closed circuit to open 
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circuit repeater that depends for its action on the employment 
of a polarized relaying sounder. 

The instruments composing this repeater are one polarized 
relaying sounder, one 150-ohm relay and one 20-ohm relay. 

The closed-circuit main line battery C B normally holds the 
armature of the polarized relaying sounder on down contact. 
The breaking of this circuit throws this armature to up contact 
(by means of the upward bias previously given to the lever) 
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and puts the open-circuit main line battery O B to the open-cir- 
cuit line unless the contact of relay R? has been broken, as would 
be the case if West were sending to East, for then the short 
circuit (the armature of R?) has been removed from the local 
battery b and this battery now furnishes current to the polarized 
relaying sounder as well as to R! and holds the polarized 
relaying sounder’s armature down, but releases the armature 
of R', due to the fact that R' will hold its armature only when 
battery L B has been short-circuited by means of the armature of 
R’; the releasing of armature R! opens East’s line. It must be 
remembered that the West line normally has no current in it, 
hence the armature of R? is normally on released contact as 
shown. The only way East may break West is to interfere’ 
with West’s sending, but West may break East in the ordinary 
manner. This repeater may be quite coarsely adjusted and 
yet give excellent results. 


Fig. 18 illustrates the theory of the closed circuit to closed 
circuit repeater using polarized relaying sounders. 

It will be noticed that two 150-ohm relays shunted with 40 
ohms resistance are used. This is only to allow the instruments 
in the writer’s induction repeater set to be employed; in prac- 
tise it would be better to employ two 20-ohm relays in place of 
the 150-ohm instruments. 

It will also be noticed that the armature of X is a shunt to 
relay Y and likewise the armature of X’ isa shunt to Y’. This 
repeater operates on the principle described for the one half of 
Fig. 14 and it is therefore not deemed necessary to describe its 
action more fully. However, as the setting up of this repeater 
is apt to give trouble to one not familiar with its operation, the 
method of doing so is here given. 

Adjust the armatures of X and X’ so that they will normally 
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remain on up contact, or stop, when no current is in either coil, 
but will be readily attracted by a current of from 20 to 40 milli- 
amperes flowing in one coil. Bring West line to post 1, connect 
post 3 with 0’, g’, and battery h’, to ground. This should cause 
the armature of X to be attracted or released as contact is made 
or broken at b; if X acts reversely transfer wires at posts 3 and 
1 or change the polarity of the main line battery h’. 

Do the same with X’ if necessary. Assuming the proper 
connections to be as in the figure, temporarily disconnect West and 
East lines from posts 1 and 4 respectively. Wire in relay Y 
as follows: relay tod,toa,tof,cto1,andtorelay. Ifa 150-— 
ohm relay is used, shunt with 40 ohms as shown. Now close 
and open armature X contact at f and adjust relay Y armature 
so that it will just respond to the closing and opening of f. Do 
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the same with relay Y’. Now see that contacts at f and f’ are 
broken and kept broken temporarily and wire a to 3’. This 
connection should cause armature of X’ to close and remain closed 
but should not close relay Y armature. If X’ armature is re- 
pelled instead of attracted reverse the polarity of battery d. 
Close and open armature of X. This should cause the armature 
of X’ to open and close, and the armature of Y to close and open. 
Now disconnect wire at 3’ for a moment and see that armature 
of X’is up. Wire a’ to 2. This should attract armature of X 
but not that of relay Y’. If it repels, reverse the polarity of 
battery d’. Now close and open the armature of X’. This 
should open and close the armature of X, and close and open 
the armature of relay Y’. Now connect all disconnected wires 
(at 1, 4’, and 3’) and repeater should operate. 

The writer advocates the use of the polarized sounder exclu- 
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sively on all Army Signal Corps land lines in time of war, and 
believes that this sounder has widened the possible scope of 
induction telegraph circuits for the more advanced lines in the 
presence of the enemy, the closed-circuit system being used on 
only such lines as may be considered permanent lines. Con- 
sequently the writer has endeavored to produce a telegraph 
field set that will meet every possible telegraphic condition 
likely to be encountered by troops in the field. This set must 
be compact in size, contain few instruments, be simple in opera- 
tive principle and easy and ready of adjustment. 

It follows that such a set must combine the closed circuit 
and induction telegraph features. It must, either alone or in 
conjunction with a duplicate set, be able to repeat from any one 
kind of a simplex line into another kind, in order that a partially 
destroyed line can be hastily “‘ patched” or extended. It is 
not necessary, however, that such a set be used on duplex or 
quadruplex, as such lines cannot, as field lines, be well main- 
tained in time of war. On the other hand, an induction tele- 
graph line of this type may be easily duplexed, consequently 
it would be advantageous to have such a set capable of being 
used as a terminal station of a duplex induction line. 

Hence it will be seen from the foregoing that the set fulfills 
practically all the requirements of a station set for virtually 
any kind of a military telegraph line that might be employed 
by armies in time of war. 

In order to accomplish these results the writer determined 
upon the necessary instruments to use with such a set, then he 
adapted well-known circuits to these instruments wherever this 
was possible, and where not possible he either altered these cir- 
cuits to fit the instruments used, or devised new circuits to 
accomplish the desired results. 

Acknowledgment is therefore due the British Insulated and 
Helsby Cable Company for the circuit shown in Fig. 3; to 
Mr. Stephen Dudley Field for the circuit shown in Fig. 4; 
to Mr. William Maver, Jr., in his ‘‘ American Telegraphy,” 
for the circuit shown in Fig. 16, which has been slightly altered 
by the writer; and to Major Edgar Russel, U.S. Signal Corps, 
for valuable assistance given the writer in some of his experi- 
ments with these circuits. The other circuits in this paper are 
believed to be original circuits. Of course no originality is 
claimed for the principle of operation of an induction telegraph 
circuit, 
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MEASURING STRAY CURRENTS IN UNDERGROUND 
PIPES 


BY CARL HERING 


The measurement of stray electric currents flowing through 
buried conductors, such as pipes, and generally originating from 
an electric railroad or other grounded system of electric distri- 
bution, is attended with various difficulties, particularly in the 
determination of the current which enters or leaves the under- 
ground pipe through the surrounding earth, and as it is the cur- 
rent which leaves a pipe in this way that corrodes it electro- 
lytically it becomes important to be able to locate and measure 
that current. Another important measurement is to identify 
the original source of the stray current. 

The purpose of the present paper is to describe several methods 
which the writer devised some years ago, for making these meas- 
urements, and which he used with success at that time in a prac- 
tical case. The present description is published with the per- 
mission of the party for whom the measurements were made. 

One of the problems given to the writer was to measure the 
currents in a pipe and to locate and measure the currents leaving 
it through the earth, by methods which were positive and not 
based on any questionable assumptions, and the results of which 
could be used as reliable evidence in court. Another was to 
identify the source of the stray currents flowing in pipes so as to 
establish the responsibility for them in legal proceedings. The 
methods therefore had to be unquestionably correct, and free 
from any questionable assumptions. 

The usual method which consists in measuring the drop of 
potential in millivolts between two fixed points on one length of 
pipe exposed for that purpose, and then calculating the current 
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from an assumed resistance of the pipe, would not answer the 
requirements, as the resistance of the pipe is a mere assumption 
which may be far wrong, even when based on measurements of other 
presumably similar pipes before they are laid. A little thought 
will show that such a test at best is only a crude one and the 
results would not be likely to stand the usual attacks in court 
proceedings. Even though many pipes may have been measured 
before laying and found to agree fairly well, there is always the 
uncertain factor of the wall thickness of that particular piece 
of pipe in service on which the drop of potential was taken. It 
is customary for instance in laying water pipes over a rolling 
country to use varying thicknesses as the pipe crosses a valley 
or a hill, and it is of course impossible for the one making the 
electric tests to measure this thickness himself. Drilling through 
or cutting the pipe was not permitted, as it was in service. 

The method of using the academically interesting ground cur- 
rent detector, for measuring the current passing through a definite 
cross-section of the ground near the pipe, was also excluded, as 
it involves disturbing the very conductor through which the 
current had been flowing, as also the assumption that the dis- 
tribution of this current in the ground is uniform, which is not 
only not likely but highly improbable; in any case it is based on 
mere assumptions, and is therefore not positive and direct. 

’A magnetometer method was tried by suspending over the top 
of the exposed pipe an astatic couple having a long distance 
between the two needles; the lower needle was brought to a 
fixed distance from the outside of the pipe, hence within the field 
produced by the current in the pipe, while the other was far 
enough away to be practically outside of that field. The sys- 
tem will then tend to place itself perpendicular to the pipe, hence 
by bringing it parallel to the pipe by means of a torsion wire or 
a current in a neighboring coil, a measure of the external magne- 
tic field and therefore of the internal current is obtained. This 
would be an extremely simple method, but it was found that the 
magnetic field around such a pipe was extremely irregular, the 
surface of the pipe showing numerous irregularly distributed 
poles; it was therefore also abandoned. 

After trying out numerous other methods the following were 
found to be the best and were the ones actually used. 

The fundamental principle is as follows. Let P, Fig. 1, be 
a part of an underground pipe which has been uncovered and 
through which an unkown current J is flowing as shown; at first 


——_oe 
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let it be supposed that this current is steady, and of course a 
direct current. Let D be a sensitive galvanometer, millivolt- 
meter or any other form of detector of small differences of poten- 
tial, connected as shown; there should preferably be no variable 
resistance like an unbonded pipe joint between the two contact 
points. Let A be an ammeter, B a few cells of accumulators and 
R an adjustable resistance; the shunt circuit containing them is 
connected, as shown, anywhere outside of the points of application 
of the voltage detector, the farther away the better—they may 
even be on the other side of a joint. 

To find the current flowing in the pipe adjust the resistance R 
until D reads zero; then there will no longer be any current 
flowing in the shunted part of the pipe, hence the reading of the 
ammeter will give the current Jin the pipe. The current may be 
said to have been sucked out of the pipe by the battery, and made 
to flow through the ammeter, where it can be measured; as far 


as the current in that short section is'concerned the pipe circuit 
has in effect been electrically cut in two as though an insulating 
joint had been introduced. 

If D is a galvanometer with proportionate deflections, instead 
of a mere detector, then by taking a deflection immediately after 
the shunt circuit has been opened a reading proportionate to the - 
drop of voltage for that current will be obtained. The instru- 
ment D is thereby calibrated to read the pipe currents directly and 
can be used for this purpose thereafter; the test with the battery 
current is therefore merely of the nature of a preliminary cali- 
bration, and need be carried out only once for each station. 

If in addition this voltage instrument is calibrated to read 
directly in volts (usually in terms of milli- or microvolts as for 
instance a millivoltmeter,) then if the deflection reduced to 
millivolts is divided by the current it will give the resistance of 
the pipe in milliohms between the two points of application of 
the voltmeter; hence it enables the true resistance of the pipe 
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to be measured. The distance between the two contact points 
is best made an exact number of feet, which standard length is 
then preferably kept the same for the whole series of tests on that 
line of pipes. From the resistance per foot obtained from tables 
a rough check of the measured result may be obtained. 

In most cases it is advisable to make these connections for the 
voltmeter permanent and to bring wires from them to the surface 
before filling in the hole (being careful to mark one of them with 
a knot), for having once obtained the constant from this test with 
care, the current in the pipe can be measured any time thereafter, 
correctly and very simply with a mere millivoltmeter. The 
most convenient form of this constant is the amperes per millivolt, 
which is numerically equal to the conductance in kilomhos. 

The current which leaves or enters a pipe between any two 
points or stations can then be determined by making this cali- 
bration at each of the two stations and then taking simultaneous 
readings of the currents in the pipe at the two stations with two 
millivoltmeters or calibrated galvanometers; the difference 
between these currents will then show the amount of this cur- 
rent, and whether it is leaving or entering. 

This becomes possible by this method because it is a positive 
one, involving no questionable assumption, and because the 
measurements can be made with all necessary accuracy, if one 
has sufficiently sensitive and reliable instruments ;it can therefore 
be depended upon to measure the current with sufficient 
accuracy at two neighboring stations so that the difference between 
the readings gives a reliable measurement of the entering or leav- 
ing current. If the pipe current measurements were dependent, 
as they often are by the older method, on an assumed pipe 
resistance, such a measurement based on taking the difference 

_between two currents would not be permissible, as the probable 
error would be so great that the results might even make it appear 
that the current was entering when it was in fact leaving the 
pipe. 

In this method shown in Fig. 1 there should be no current 
leaving or entering the pipe between the points of application 
of the shunt, hence the hole should be free from water and there 
should be no moist earth in contact with that part of the pipe. 

It is assumed in this method that the short length of pipe 
between the shunt contacts is too small a fraction of the whole 
circuit of the pipe line currents to alter these currents when that 
section is practically cut out of circuit, as it is when the current 
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flows through the shunt. This assumption is probably abso- 
lutely safe in all cases in practise. 

As this method is not in any way concerned with the nature 
of the circuit beyond the single pipe length under test, nor with 
the rest of the path of the current, it can be applied to the most 
complex network of pipes, even when the pipes are interconnected 
together elsewhere or bonded to the track. 

In measuring the pipe resistance by this method, or in general 
when the voltage drop is measured, it is of course assumed that 
the current is constant while the two successive readings are 
taken, hence it is recommended to repeat the two readings a 
number of times. When this constancy of current cannot be 
assumed, one of the modifications of this method described 
below may be used. 

A portable millivoltmeter with a full scale deflection of 10 
millivolts has divisions of 0.1 millivolt, hence can be estimated to 
0.01 millivolt. If a 16-in. (40.6-cm.) cast iron pipe has a resist- 
ance of about 0.00001 ohm per foot (30.5 cm.), then say 5 feet 
(1.5 m.) will give a drop of half a division per ampere. This will 
give a rough idea of the range of measurements that can be made 
with a millivoltmeter. Improvements may perhaps also be 
made in these instruments to make them still more sensitive. 

When a portable galvanometer is used instead of a millivolt- 
meter in order to get greater sensitiveness, like the mirror and 
telescope galvanometers that were used in these tests by the writer, 
it is necessary to calibrate it for volts while in place before each 
test, hence a convenient way of doing so should be provided. 
With the accumulator, ammeter and rheostat available in this 
test, this is easily done by passing a known current through a 
known low resistance, giving a known drop which is then used 
to calibrate the instrument. Such a galvanometer should be 
provided with the usual shunts, and if so it can also be cali- 
brated with a millivoltmeter which is always at hand for such 
tests. 

When such galvanometers are made extremely sensitive, as 
would be desired for instance when the pipes are very large and 
thick or the current very small, they are apt to have a loose zero 
or give somewhat indefinite deflections. Attention is therefore 
called to the fact that small deflections, when they are very 
definite and when the instrument has a rigid zero, as in a good 
portable millivoltmeter, may be more accurate and reliable 
than larger deflections in a galvanometer that is more sensitive 
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but has a loose and unreliable zero and less definite or not 

strictly proportional deflections. Instead of using exceedingly 

sensitive instruments it may be better to use greater lengths of 

the pipe, even to the extent of including a joint, which in that 
case should preferably be bonded so that it is not variable. 

In practise there are various very desirable modifications 

of the method which is shown only in its simplest form in Fig. 1. 

Instead of attempting to adjust the current in the shunt to 
bring the’ voltage D to zero, it is far more convenient to use a 
regular measuring instrument for D instead of a mere zero 
detector, and then to pass a definite current through the shunt, 
say 10, 50 or 100 amperes, and read the two deflections of D 
when this current is on and off; this had best be repeated several 
times. The difference between these two readings then cor- 
responds to that current, from which data the instrument can be 
calibrated to read in amperes. The best current to use is that 
which will reduce the original deflection as much as possible. By 
thus using the difference between a large and a small deflection 
the errors due to a loose zero, which are so common with highly 
sensitive instruments, are reduced. 

This method also has the advantage that an observer can 
read both A and D, as he first adjusts the rheostat to give the 
exact predetermined current and after that can open and close 
the switch to throw this current on or off, without having to 
read the ammeter, this current being absolutely constant. He 
need, therefore, read only D. 

All the above applies to steady currents or to such as are 
steady long enough (a few seconds) to take two successive read- 
ings, as the voltage drop and the current cannot be measured 
simultaneously in the form shown in Fig. 1. In practise such 
stray currents are likely to vary continuously and often very 
rapidly. By waiting for a suitable opportunity when the current 
is practically constant for a short time, measurements of sufficient 
accuracy can often be made, and as this part of the test is only 
for the calibration, hence of a preliminary nature and needing to 
be made only once for each station, one is justified in taking 
more time for it. It may be facilitated by using an extra 
voltage detector applied somewhere outside of the shunted part 
(as in Fig. 3) and having an additional observer to call out 
when it is steady or to note whether or not it had been steady 
while the other pair of readings was taken. 

When, however, the fluctuations are too rapid, the following 
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modification can be used; it proved to be very satisfactory in 
practise, although somewhat more cumbersome, and requiring 
additional apparatus, though no more observers. 

Let the left-hand side of Fig. 2 represent the same arrangement 
as in Fig. 1. A second voltage detector D is then added as shown; 
it may be a sensitive galvanometer and need not be calibrated. 
Sis a second shunt circuit containing a battery and an adjustable 
resistance which is operated by the observer of D, who keeps 
adjusting it continuously so as to maintain the deflection in D 
constant. During that time the current will be steady for the 
other observer, who then completes a set of readings with the 
other instrument V according to the method shown in Fig. 1. 

The purpose of the additional shunt S is to take up all the 
excess of the pipe current above a certain amount, thus acting as 
a sort of overflow, taking care of the peaks only. The observer 
of D must, therefore, use some judgment in selecting the deflec- 


tion at which the current is to be held constant; it should be kept 
at about the base of the average peaks, but should not be too low 
for the other observer to get good readings for his calibration. 
It may be a different deflection for each set of readings of the 
other observer; the only important point is that the current 
should be held constant in that length of pipe for a long enough 
time to take two successive readings, requiring only a few 
seconds. 

Or, if practicable, the observer of D could shunt off the whole 
pipe current, thus making D read zero, and leaving the pipe 
entirely free from current for the other observer to make his 


_ calibration or any other test for which it is required to have the 


pipe free from current. 

The adjustable resistance for this extra shunt S should be 
made of a pile of carbon plates which are compressed by means 
of a lever so that the observer of D may quickly follow the vari- 
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ations of the current with it. Very good results were obtained — 
with such an arrangement after a little practise. As the ob- 
server of D knows whether or not the current has been success- 
fully kept constant he can discard the readings of the other 
observer for which the current had not been constant. By 
taking the mean of a number of good readings, very satisfactory 
results were obtained. 

Having thus calibrated the voltmeter V at each of two neigh- 
boring stations, the currents which enter or leave the pipe 
between them may be determined, with the fluctuating currents, 
by taking the readings of the two instruments simultaneously 
by means of visual or telephonic signals, preferably at times when 
the currents are momentarily steady. 

It may be of interest to state here that after making the cali- 
brations in this way over miles of the same line of pipe, at 
numerous stations, to determine the places where the current 
enters or leaves, and its amount, and also to measure the current 
in the pipe itself, the results were finally all reduced to the resist- 
ances in milliohms per foot of pipe, in order to see how they 
agreed, as the pipe had nominally the same outside diameter 
throughout the entire length. They were found, however, to differ 
very greatly, far too much to be due to errors of measurement. 
The writer, therefore, concluded that the pipes in different parts 
of the line must have different thicknesses, and upon examining 
the specifications according to which the pipe line was laid, this 
was found to be true, thicker pipes having been used in the valleys 
and thinner ones over the hills. Upon making comparisons 
with the specified thicknesses the results agreed very well with 
the measured resistances, showing the reliability of the method 
of measurement. 

Incidentally this also showed the serious errors which might 
arise by using the older method based on the assumed resistance 
of the pipe, it being often impossible to state, after the pipe had 
been laid and was in service, what thickness the particular piece 
under test had. In the present case those who made the 
electrical tests of this pipe line had not been informed that the 
pipe varied greatly in thickness. 

Another modification of the method for use when the currents 
are very unsteady is shown in Fig. 8. The apparatus is similar 
to that in Fig. 2, except that the additional shunt with its battery 
and rheostat is not required, but on the other hand three ob- 
servers are required instead of two. The positions of D and V 
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are now reversed, the important instrument V, to be calibrated, 
being now placed beyond the shunt, while D, which may be a 
mere detector or galvanometer, is connected to the points within 
the shunted part. The resistances R and R need not now be 
equal as marked on the diagram. 

The shunt current is first adjusted to some convenient average 
value of that flowing in the pipe, then as the latter fluctuates 
on both sides of this value there will be times when it is exactly 
equal to it; this is indicated by D reading zero, and at that 
moment the observers of A and V take their readings. This can 
be repeated for different currents. The quotient of A divided 
by V should then be a constant for all the readings; this cali- 
brates the instrument V as it gives the amperes per division, and 
it can therefore be used as a pipe current ammeter thereafter. 

This method was not tried. It requires a battery, leads and 
connections large enough for the whole pipe current, and a 


constant flow of the current for a long enough time to get a 
number of good readings; this may sometimes require rather 
large battery and leads. But if the observer of D manipulates 
a carbon plate rheostat rapidly to keep his instrument at zero, 
it ought not to take long to get a group of good readings. 

If in this method shown in Fig. 3, the instrument D is alsoa 
measuring instrument instead of a mere zero detector, then the 
following modifications can be used. The twoinstruments D and 
V need not then be calibrated in volts, hence they can be two 
uncalibrated galvanometers, provided only that they are exactly 
alike in giving the same deflections when connected in multiple; 
they may be adjusted to do so by a series resistance. Two good 
millivoltmeters would do in cases in which the deflections are 
large enough and accurate enough so that their difference may be 
relied upon as being an accurately measured quantity, for the 
present modification of the method is based on measuring this 


difference. 
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Having two such instruments, adjust the points of contact for 
either D or V so that the two instruments always read alike for 
the pipe current alone, however fluctuating that current may be. 
This, of course, must not be done by an adjustable resistance 
in the circuit of the instrument, but by moving the contacts 
on the pipe, hence this method cannot be used directly when all 
four of these contacts are drilled or soldered, although it may 
then be used indirectly, as shown later. Three of them may be 
permanent and the adjustment made with the fourth. 

Such connections mean that the two pipe resistances shunting 
these instruments are equal, as any current then gives the same 
drop in both. If now any known part of the current be sucked 
out of the pipe by the battery shunt as before, then, as the two 
resistances are equal, the difference between the readings D and V 
must correspond with the difference between the two currents in 
these two parts of the pipe, and this difference between the cur- 
rents is of course equal to the known battery curent A. Hence, 
dividing this known battery current by the difference between 
the two deflections calibrates both of the instruments for reading 
pipe currents thereafter, that is, either of them will then give 
the amperes per unit deflection. It is precisely like the method 
described above, except that the two readings which then were 
necessarily successive are now simultaneous. 

It will be noticed that as only the difference between the two 
currents is now involved, and as this difference is always constant, 
the method does not assume even a momentary constancy of the 
pipe current, being entirely independent of it; this current in the 
pipe may therefore fluctuate over wide ranges, the only impor- 
tant point being that with such fluctuating currents the two read- 
ings must be taken simultaneously. And as the calibration 
depends on the difference between two readings, the larger one 
should be as large as possible and the smaller one as small as 
possible, hence the battery current should be made as nearly 
equal to the pipe current as practicable. 

As the battery current in the shunt is in practise governed 
entirely by the adjustable resistance in that shunt circuit, this 
local current will remain constant no matter how much the pipe 
current varies. Hence it can be adjusted and noted prior to the 
taking of the two simultaneous readings, thus saving one ob- 
server. Moreover, this shunt current can be adjusted to any 
convenient number of amperes, 10, 20, 50, etc., so as to simplify 
subsequent calculations. 
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As before, the above measurements will also enable one to 
calculate the resistance of those parts of the pipe which are em- 
braced by these two instruments, provided the latter are cali- 
brated to read in volts, and are not merely deflection instruments. 
The readings in millivolts, divided by the now known currents in 
amperes, give the pipe resistances in milliohms. 

If it is not convenient to adjust the contacts on the pipe so 
that the readings of the two instruments are alike, the inequality 
of these readings may be allowed for by calculation. For 
simplifying the rough mental calculations which a careful testing 
engineer should always make during a test to see that there are 
no grave errors, wrong connections or inconsistencies, it is advis- 
able to make the two distances between the pairs of contacts 
approximately equal, so that the ratios between the deflections 
will be approximately unity. 

A preliminary test is then made to determine this correction 
factor accurately. This is done by taking a series of simultane- 
ous readings on the pipe current only, or if too small, then sup- 
plemented by the battery current, which should then be reversed, 
so as to add to instead of deducting from the pipe current, and 
it must of course now flow through both pieces of pipe, and not 
as shown in the figure. 

From this preliminary series of readings a good average value 
can be obtained for the ratio of the readings of D divided by 
the corresponding ones of V. Call this. Then all subsequent 
readings of the instrument V in the main test must be multiplied 
by this correction factor x, to reduce them to what they would 
be if the two pipe resistances had been equal as at first described. 

In general, the modifications shown in Figs. 2 and 3 have the 
disadvantage, as compared with that in Fig. 1, that they require 
an exposure of a larger part of the pipe; the alternative of using 
shorter lengths for each instrument is not recommended—these 
lengths should be as great as conditions permit, preferably each 
a whole pipe length. 

In the writer’s tests the galvanometers had been designed for 
different conditions and were therefore somewhat oversensitive; 
the zero was too loose and the deflections were not as definite 
and accurate as desired to give the best results which these 
methods could give. The deflections of millivoltmeters under 
the existing conditions were considered to be too small and there- 
fore too unreliable for methods depending on calculations in- 
volving the relations of quotients and differences. The gal- - 
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vanometers should have had stiffer suspensions, giving them 
more rigid zeros and more definite deflections, at a sacrifice of 
some of their sensitiveness. 

The present modification of the method was tried out with 
millivoltmeters in a single one of the tests of the above-mentioned 
series where the pipe current was greatest, and although the 
deflections were small, the calculated results seemed to be con- 
cordant, although there was no way of checking them with results 
from other observations or with repetitions under different con- 
ditions. In the laboratory this latter method may be a very 
satisfactory one, but whether it will be so on a series of outdoor 
road tests should be determined by the testing engineer when he 
knows the particular conditions of the test and the character- 
istics and reliability of his instruments. It has several very 
good features and might in some cases give very good results. 

Attention is here called to the great importance of having the 
directions of the currents correct in all these tests. 

In general, methods which give the final results as directly as 
possible and in intelligible form, are to be preferred to those 
of the indirect kind in which the readings themselves convey no 
meaning and in which the final results must be calculated from 
more or less involved mathematical relations, which it may not 
be convenient to work out during the test itself to see whether 
there are any grave errors, wrong connections, or inconsistencies. 
This is particularly true of road tests in which the apparatus is 
moved rapidly from station to station and in which holes are 
dug which must be filled in again as soon as possible; in such 
tests it would be awkward to find later, when the calculations 
have been made in the office, that there had been something 
wrong, requiring a repetition of an expensive test. 

Another objection to the indirect kind of tests, in which the 
final results are calculated from formulas, is that such formulas 
may involve quotients, differences and relations between them, 
and in such cases it may be the case that small inaccuracies in the 
readings mean very large ones in the final results, as for instance 
in taking the difference between two small and nearly equal 
readings. And such inaccuracies may not be included in the 
academician’s calculated ‘‘ probable error,’’ as they may lie back 
of the readings. A rigid zero, definite and strictly proportionate 
deflections, accurate and ‘strictly simultaneous readings, etc., 
may be necessary for such calculated results. The indirect 
- methods may be quite correct in theory and may give very good 
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results in laboratories where one may work out the best possible 
conditions, instead of having to take them as one finds them, as 
in road tests. 

The other test referred to in the introduction concerns the 
identification of the source of the stray currents in the pipes. 
This is often important in legal proceedings, for even if currents 
are shown to be flowing in pipes the question of where they come 
from still remains. 

The method devised by the writer, and used very successfully 
in a large number of tests, consists in taking a series of many 
simultaneous readings of the drop of potential or the current, 
in the pipe and in the track of the supposed source, especially the 
extreme high and low readings of the fluctuations, and plot- 
ting them together on the same sheet of cross-section paper, using 
different scales if necessary to make the average ordinates nearly 
equal. If the prominent peaks and troughs of these two saw- 
tooth curves then correspond approximately with each other, 
there is no doubt that both the currents originate from the same 
source. If the curves are radically different then that track is 
either not the right source or at least is not the only one. 

In the tests referred to, these identification measurements 
were made over long stretches of several miles, with the aid of 
telegraph wires, but it is possible that good results could also 
be obtained in certain cases with millivoltmeters applied to 
stretches short enough not to require the use of long telegraph 
wires. The readings need not be in volts or amperes. They 
merely need to be proportional to them; hence the instruments 
need not be accurately calibrated, but should give correct pro- 
portional deflections. Nor need the resistance of the telegraph 
wire leads be taken into account. 

Numerous other tests concerning such stray currents were de- 
vised by the writer which may be new, but those described above 
were considered to be the best. There were also a number of 
other tests proposed and in part used in this series, but as they 
were devised in conjunction with others the writer does not feel 
at liberty to describe them here. 

As the above-described methods for measuring the pipe cur- 
rents and resistances are entirely independent of the rest of the 
pipe circuit or the rest of the path of the current, they may also 
be applied to other tests than those of underground pipes, in 
which the rest of the circuit is also unknown or inaccessible, as 
for instance in measuring the resistance of a part of a circuit such 
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as a busbar, a permanently connected shunt, etc., through which 
“current is flowing and which is in service and can therefore not 
be cut or have its current interfered with. Or the current may 
be alternating. There are of course numerous other modifica- 
tions of the same general principle, which may be made in special 
cases. 

The apparatus used for the pipe current tests consisted of two 
portable, low-resistance, suspension coil, mirror and telescope 
galvanometers on tripods, of the type used for outdoor insulation 
tests, with the usual set of shunts, but made very sensitive, as 
the original requirements were to include measurements of even 
relatively very small currents in rather large pipes. Their con- 


Fic. 4 


stants were about 0.001 millivolt per mm. For ordinary work 
they would not need to be so sensitive. Probably in many cases 
two sensitive but reliable millivoltmeters would be sufficient to 
carry out the above-mentioned tests; if so, they are of course 
decidedly preferable on account of their portability, especially 
‘when high-speed automobiles are incessantly passing along the 
road uncomfortably close to the instrument and observer. 

The rest of the apparatus consisted of a wire rheostat, a re- 
versing switch, a small portable two-cell accumulator capable of 
giving about 100 amperes, and a millivoltmeter with several 
shunts to be used as an ammeter also, all conveniently mounted in 
a portable box serviceable also as a writing table. A single cell 
would probably have answered nearly as well. For the preferred 
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form of test shown‘in Fig. 2 there was in addition a carbon plate 
resistance with a lever for quick and strong compression, a 
second set of two cells of accumulators and a sensitive millivolt- 
meter. 

The form of the universal clamps finally adopted for making the 
contacts with the pipes is shown in outline in Fig. 4; these clamps 
proved to be very convenient. They spanned the pipe, making 
contacts for the same lead at two diametrically opposite points. 
The contact pins were made with hardened points which with a 
light hammer blow entered the pipe slightly and made serviceable 
contacts even for currents of 100 amperes. These pins were in- 
sulated from the frame so that they could be used for different 
circuits if desired. The clamps were made of light bicycle tubing 
and ordinary T-joints. 
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Discuss1on on ‘ MEASURING STRAY CURRENTS IN UNDER- 
GROUND Pipes ” (HERING), Boston, Mass., JUNE 28, 1912. 


‘ 


Albert F. Ganz: In electrolysis surveys it is important to 
measure the currents flowing on pipes. The most common 
method used for this measurement is to treat part of the pipe 
length as a shunt, and to measure the drop across this shunt with 
a sensitive millivoltmeter, and then to compute the current 
from the measured drop and from an assumed resistance of the 
included pipe length. The methods which Dr. Hering gives 
in his paper for measuring pipe currents involve essentially the 
actual measurement of the resistance of a length of pipe, which is 
part of a piping system. These methods are in fact special 
cases of a general method based on Kirchhoff’s first law, namely, 
that the sum of the currents flowing towards a junction point is 
equal to those flowing away from the point. This principle 
has been used before for measuring pipe resistances, and is 
mentioned on page 67 of the American edition of Dr. Michalke’s 
book on ‘‘ Stray Currents from Electric Railways ’’ published in 
1906. For a number of years 
I have also used in special 
cases what is practically the 
last modification of the 
method described by Dr. 
Hering in the second para- 
graph of page 1458. In carry- 
ing out the method I have 

Wis} used the connections shown 
in Fig. 1 of this discussion. 

The two millivoltmeters are similar and highly sensitive 
instruments, one scale division representing 0.1 millivolt. 
They are shunted across equal lengths of pipe, and a battery 
current is introduced in the middle, as shown in the diagram. 
I have found it convenient to use a battery current larger than 
the pipe current, so that the currents J; and J» flow in opposite 
directions. The two instruments are first read simultaneously 
with the battery circuit open, in which case the readings are due 
to the stray current on the pipe. If the readings are alike, which 
is generally the case, the two included shunts have the same 
resistance; if the readings are not alike, the two included shunts 
have resistances proportional to the readings. The battery 
circuit is then closed, and the ammeter and the two millivolt- 
meters are read simultaneously. If the two millivoltmeters 
previously read alike, the resistance of the pipe between contacts 
is 


~ doy dig 
aes 


Where trolley rails are accessible I have frequently dispensed 
with the battery, and have connected from the middle of. the 
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pipe through an ammeter directly to the rails, thus drawing 
current from or to the pipe. The use of battery current has, 
however, the advantage of giving steadier readings. 

I have used the above method for measuring the resistances 
of pipes and of lead cable sheaths in special cases. Such cases 
arise, for example, in long cable sheaths or in long individual 
pipe lines, where it is desirable to measure current flow simulta- 
neously at two or more points for the purpose of determining the - 
change of current between the points; where the changes are 
small the individual readings must be taken with considerable 
accuracy. 

Stray currents on pipes fluctuate violently from moment to 
moment and also vary greatly during different periods of the 
day. Great accuracy in measuring stray currents is therefore 
generally unnecessary. This is particularly true in the case of 
pipes forming parts of interconnected networks, where the 
method of determining the flow to or from a pipe from simulta- 
neous readings is not generally applicable, and where variations 
of 10 per cent or even 20 per cent would not be serious. For such 
cases it is abundantly accurate to measure the millivolt drop in 
a measured length of pipe, and divide this by the resistance of 
the included length of pipe, estimated from its known size and 
material. 

I have found in the case of long individual pipe lines or long 
cable lines, that a fair estimate of stray current leaving or flow- 
ing to the pipe or cable sheath can only be obtained from a com- 
parison of simultaneous 24-hour records of the current flow at 
successive points. These records can be obtained by means of 
suitable recording millivoltmeters. 

Dr. Hering states, in the third paragraph of page 1456, that 
after he had completed a series of resistance measurements at 
many points over miles of a pipe line, he had found that the 
computed resistances per foot of pipe differed very greatly 
from each other. Upon examination, however, it was found that 
some portions of the pipe line had been laid with heavier pipe 
than others, and when a correction was made for this the results 
agreed very well. He concludes that this is a proof of the relia- 
bility of his method of measuring resistance. It seems to me, 
however, that it really proves that the method of estimating the 
resistance of a pipe from its dimensions is reasonably accurate. 

I am convinced from my experience that in about 95 per cent 
of the cases met in practise, the method of measuring drop 
between two contacts on a pipe, and dividing this by the resis- 
tance of the included length of pipe estimated from its dimen- 
sions, is sufficiently accurate for practical purposes, and on 
account of its great simplicity it is to be preferred. I am prepared 
to admit that I have used, and am still using, this method for a 
great many pipe current measurements, and believe it is a 
perfectly satisfactory and practical method. _ 

Where current flowing from or to a pipe is obtained from 
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simultaneous current measurements at two points, I have found 
it very necessary that the two instruments have the same period 
of vibration, as otherwise they will not fluctuate together, and 
the instantaneous readings cannot properly be compared. 

Dr. Hering also states that he has devised a method of identi- 
fying pipe currents, consisting of simultaneously measuring 
drop along a pipe and drop along rails, and comparing the 
fluctuations in these curves of drop. I would like to say that 
I have used this method, but find it better to obtain simultaneous 
24-hour records of the drop on a pipe and on the rails, and then 
to compare the characteristic variations of these drops. I have 
found it satisfactory to use a few feet of pipe and of rail for this 
purpose. I have also found, where there is an extensive piping 
network, and where there are several individual rail lines, that 
the current on any one pipe may not fluctuate with the current 
in the neighboring rail, because the pipe is receiving current 
from a number of rail lines. The method of comparing the 
twenty-four-hour records of drop on the pipe with the rail drop 
is therefore safer in such cases. 

Dr. Hering also states that the ground current detector is 
academically interesting but could not be used because it dis- 
turbs the very conductor through which the current to be meas- 
ured is flowing. I presume that he refers to the Haber earth 
ammeter. It is true that this earth ammeter is not satisfactory 
as a means of measuring the total current leaving a pipe. I 
have, however, found it exceedingly useful as a means of proving 
that stray current is actually leaving a pipe which is found 
corroded, and by using the earth ammeter with a recording 
instrument for identifying the source of the current leaving the 
pipe. - 

Edwin F. Northrup (by letter): In this paper Dr. Hering has 
made a valuable contribution to the literature of a class of 
electrical measurements which is commercially important. 
A word on the history of the development of these methods is 
not out of place. According to the writer’s best knowledge 
(and he has informed himself with considerable pains), the origi- 
nal conception and original execution of the methods of measur- 
ing currents in underground pipes and the resistance of sections 
of such pipes as Dr. Hering describes in connection with Figs. 1 
and 2 of the paper, belongs wholly to the author of the paper. 
The method, rather vaguely described on page 1459, intended as 
a modification for avoiding the difficulties which arise from the 
fluctuations of the currents in the pipes, was quite independently 
devised, fully worked out, generalized, and tested in the labora- 
tory and in the field, by the writer of this communication. The 
present writer has tried no other method, as he believes 
thoroughly, both from theory and tests in laboratory and field, 
that it is the best method for the purpose, that it is quite general 
in application and is not at all deserving of the criticisms made 
in the paper, beginning with the third paragraph of page 1460. 
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Its independent conception was undoubtedly stimulated by a 
full knowledge of what Dr. Hering had accomplished by the 
method described and shown in Fig. 1 of his paper. But the 
writer of this communication feels that he has added precision 
and generality to the methods which Dr. Hering has described. 
The importance of the subject is such that the writer thinks 
his viewpoint and additional contributions should be presented 
to the Institute for permanent record in full. What follows is 
taken from the writer’s notes, which were prepared over one 
year ago. 

Resistance Measurement of Closed Circuits. The problem is 
often presented in commercial practise of obtaining the resist- 
ance of a portion of a circuit which is closed upon itself and which 
may contain a source of current, either alternating or direct. 
If the circuit could be opened even momentarily the problem 
could be solved by well-known methods. But if the circuit 


MV. NO.3 
READS Y. 


MV.NO.2_, 
READS Ex, oR Eg, 


Fic. 2 


cannot be opened, the problem is still solvable in more than one 
way. The following methods have been carefully tested out by 
the writer in practical cases, and have been found to give such 
satisfactory results as to warrant a detailed description. 

We shali first consider a general method applicable to measur- 
_ ing the resistance of a section of aclosed conductor loop, such as 
the rim of a cart-wheel, which may be assumed to have a cross- 
section which varies in an unknown way from one portion of 
its circumference to another. Referring to Fig. 2, we have the 
following dispositions of circuits and instruments. 

P is a closed metallic circuit of medium or very low resistance 
which cannot be opened. It is required to determine the resistance 
x of adefinite length of this closed circuit, as between two points 
a and b. For this there are required three deflection instruments 
which deflect proportionally to the current through them. The 
constants of these instruments need not be known but must be 
the same for all three. In the present application of the method 
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there is required one known resistance R provided with potential 
terminals. This resistance R should be chosen, for the best ac- 
curacy, of the same order of magnitude as the resistance x which 
is to be determined. A cell of storage battery and a rheostat r 
to adjust the current from the battery to a suitable value, are 
required, also a key K. The deflection instruments would 
ordinarily be miullivoltmeters, though three galvanometers 
having the same constant could be used. Millivoltmeter No. 1 
is joined to the potential terminals a, 6, between which the 
resistance is x. Millivoltmeter No. 2 is joined to the potential 
terminals f, d, between which the resistance is y, and the 
terminals of millivoltmeter No. 3 are joined to the potential 
terminals g, s, between which the resistance is R, which is 
known. The current terminals of R are joined to the points 
p, g, of the loop, and in circuit with R is the key K. The cell 
of storage battery B a, which includes in its circuit the rheostat 
r, is joined to two points, such as m and 7, of the closed metallic 
circuit. This supplies to the system the current required for 
the measurement. 

The procedure in making a measurement is as follows: 

a. With the key K open, read at the same moment millivolt- 
meter No.1 and call its deflection d,’ and millivoltmeter No. 2 
and call its deflection dy’. 

b. With the key K closed read simultaneously the three 
deflection instruments. Call the deflection of millivoltmeter 
mia de d;, of millivoltmeter No. 2,dz,and of millivoltmeter No. 

ue BF 
Then, in case (a), 


= = 1 which call N; thenx =Ny (1) 
2 


In case (b), since the deflections D,d, and dz are proportional 
respectively to e.m.fs. V, £1, and Ey, we have 

fy =Kdp=Cix (2) 
and: Fx, =Kd,=Cy (3) 


Here K is a constant and C is the current through y, and C; is 
the current through x. We also have 


C = C, + J, where J is the current through R. 
But 
KD KD 


V 
As SRR en at Tr DE BOR SY tem hey ae (4) 


In the relations (1), (2), (8) and (4) we have the unknown 
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quantities x, y, Cand C, and hence, there being but four unknown 
and four equations, both x and y can be determined. 


. d,N-—-d 
We finally derive x = aoa peeks Ren (5) 
and 
d2! 
y. = dy’ x (6) 


Equation (5) is obtained as follows: 
From (3) and (4) 


Kad D 
a eC (7) 


From (2) and (7) 


or 


D 
a ae ae R (8) 


Putting in (8) the value of y from (1), we obtain 


fire SEND 
Coe R (9) 


and from (9) we find the value of x to be that given in (5). 

The above method possesses four special merits: The circuit 
of the resistance being measured does not have to be opened; 
the resistance of no contact enters, and hence the contacts at 
points p, g, m, n and k need not be made with any special care, 
while the points a, b, f, d, gq and s are merely potential points 
and contact at these places may be made with a sharp point or 
knife-edge pressed against the conductor; the constant of the 
deflection instruments need not be known, it being only necessary 
that all three instruments have the same constant; two instru- 
ments are read simultaneously in case (a) and the three instru- 
ments are read simultaneously in case (b), hence the current in 
the loop P may be very variable, and accurate results still be 
obtained. 

This method was tried by the writer, using a brass ring a 
little over one meter in circumference and of No. 0 B. and S. 
wire. The ring was placed over an open-core alternating-current 
electromagnet of very great size. By exciting the alternating- 
current magnet induced alternating currents were sent through 
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the ring. It was found that the teadings of the three instruments, 
and hence the resistances measured, were in no wise affected 
by the presence of the alternating current induced in the ring, 
hence the method applies whether the closed loop is or is not 
carrying an alternating current. 

In the above trial the actual readings observed and the results 
obtained were as follows: 

d, = 20.54; dp = 25.18; D = 18.51; R=0.0lohm. The 
tatio of d;’ to de’, or N, was 0.9940. From these readings the 
value obtained for x was, by equation (5), 


25.18 (0.994 — 20.54) 


.01 = 0. hm. 
18.51 0.01 = 0.002425 ohm 


The ring was afterward cut open and the resistance x was deter- 
mined by an ordinary method, and found to be 0.002439 ohm. 
Hence the error in the measurement of the closed ring was 0.57 
of 1 per cent. 


Fic. 3 


This method has a useful application when applied to the 
determination of the resistance between two points in a d-c. 
busbar while this is carrying its current. 

To Measure the Resistance between Two Points on a Busbar. 
The arrangement to emplcy is represented in Fig. 3. The 
potential points a, b, and c, d, may be obtained by drilling and 
tapping small holes in the busbar and inserting in these holes 
small screws to which the terminals of the mullivoltmeters may 
be secured. The terminals of the resistance R may be attached 
to the busbar at p and q by means of iron clamps, as the precision 
of the method is not affected by contact resistances at these 
places. The distances between the point a and the clamp p, 
and the point b and the clamp q, should be at least three times 
the width of the busbar. It is also desirable to have the clamps 
p and g make contact with the busbar across its entire width. 
The purpose of these two precautions is to insure that the stream 
lines of current are parallel with the busbar at the potenial 
points a and b. For the same reason the potential point c should 
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be as far to the right of g as the potential point b is to the left. 
The distance from ¢ to d should be chosen about equal to the 
distance from a to b in order to bring the ratio N near unity. 

If there is direct current in the busbar, supplied by the gener- 
ator, then there is no necessity of introducing additional current 
from storage cells, as is required when measuring the resistance 
of a section of a loop as in the example above. 

The standard resistance R should be supplied with potential 
points and should be not over ten times the resistance of the 
busbar between the clamps p and q. Greater accuracy will be 
obtained if this resistance is about equal to the resistance of the 
busbar between the clamps. Since the drop of potential over the 
resistance R is read to give the value of the current I, which 
flows in the branch circuit, one may substitute an ammeter for 
the resistance R and the millivoltmeter which reads the drop 
over this resistance. In this case, however, the other two 
deflection instruments must read, not in arbitrary units, but in 
volts or millivolts. 

The procedure is the same as in the case of the ring, described 
above. Giving the symbols the meanings designated in Fig. 3, 
we have: 

With the key K open, 


=R = (1) 


With the key K closed, we have, from readings taken simul- 
taneously by three observers, 


Ey => Ci x (2) 
and E,=Cy (3) 


We also have the relation 
V 
GET Fare BOI ori ee (4) 


From (1), (2), (3) and (4) we deduce, as in the case of the 
measurement of the resistance of a ring, 


Fics Ey ee (6) 
or x= EAN ® R (6) 


If equation (6) is used, F1, Zz and V can be multipled by the 
same constant, a, and hence the deflection instruments may be 
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calibrated in arbitary units, provided the same arbitrary units 
are used for all three instruments. 

The purpose to be fulfilled in finding the resistance between 
two points in the busbar is to enable the current in the busbar 
to be measured at any time by reading the drop of potential 
between the points with a millivoltmeter. A portion of the 
busbar is made in this manner to serve as a shunt for a milli- 
voltmeter, which thus becomes an ammeter for reading the 
current in the busbar. As busbars are made of copper or 
aluminum, which have a large temperature coefficient, we have 
to consider to what extent, if any, their change in resistance with 
temperature will affect the precision with which the current may 
be read. Let Fig. 4 represent an arrangement to be employed. 

Here, B -—B, isasection of a busbar. We shall suppose that 
the resistance Ro» has been accurately obtained at 20 deg. cent., 
between the two points a and b, by the above method. The 
millivoltmeter MV is joined to the points a and 6. 


Let tr = to (1 + aT) (1) 
be the resistance of the millivoltmeter at T deg. cent. above 20 


deg. cent. when ro is its resistance at 20 deg. cent. and @ is the 
temperature coefficient of its winding. 


oj let Ri=Ro(l1t+ Be) (2) 


be the resistance between points 

a and b of the busbar at ¢ deg. 

cent. above 20 deg. cent. when 

Fic. 4 Reo is its resistance at 20 deg. 

F cent. and B is the temperature 
coefficient of the material of the busbar. 

The busbar may change in temperature both from changes in 
the temperature of the room and from the heating due to the 
current which it carries. The millivoltmeter MV can only 
change in temperature from changes in the temperature of the 
room. Hence, in general, the temperature T of the millivolt- 
meter will not be the same as the temperature ¢ of the busbar. 

We wish to determine the nature and magnitude of the errors 
produced by these temperature changes in reading the current. 
If Jis the current in the busbar, the fall of potential from a to b, 
when the temperature of busbar is #, will be 


E, = FR; (3) 
The current through the millivoltmeter will be 


_ 2 


ry 


=e (4) 
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where D is the deflection of the millivoltmeter and K isa constant. 
Hence 
E; =K Dry (5) 


By equations (3) and (5), 


i ae roo (1 + @ T) 
SCONE EM O00 se crear (6) 


Since the busbar and the winding of the millivoltmeter are 
both of pure metal, as copper or aluminum, the temperature 
coefficients a and 8 would be practically the same and may be 
taken, approximately, as 0.004. Equation (6) can therefore 
be written: 


K D roo 1 + 0.004 T 


Reo 1 + 0.004 ¢ D 


ide 


The error in the measurement of J is now seen to depend directly 
upon the amount by which the last term of equation (7) departs 
from unity. In the case of no heating, by the current, of the 
busbar above room temperature, (as would be very approximately 
realized for a loading of the busbar of 50 per cent full load or 
less) ¢ = JT; and there is no error, whatever the room tem- 
perature becomes. Now ¢ can never be less than T, but may 
assume a value T + 0 T, where 0 T represents the temperature 
of the busbar above the temperature of the air. In this case 
equation (7) becomes 


I= x 


°K Drag 1 + 0.004 T (8) 
Ro ~ 1+0.004T + 0.0040T , 


As a rather extreme case we may take JT = 10 deg. cent: 


above 20 deg. cent., and dT = 5 deg. cent. Then 


1 + 0.004 x 10 1.04 
a Bost eL: 
(PE avonsci0d o00d or 1.06 eT 


Thus the true value of the current would be, in this case, about 
two percent less than one would read it upon the millivoltmeter. 

The following estimate shows that the fall of potential in a 
busbar is large enough to apply the above method of measuring 
the current in it; though the writer has not had an opportunity 
of putting the method into practise as was done in the other 
cases here described. The resistance of 100 per cent conduc- 
tivity copper at 20 deg. cent is 67.7 x 10° ohm per linear inch 
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(25.4 mm.) per sq. in. (6.45 sq. cm.) of cross-section. It is 
good practise to allow 1000 amperes per sq. 1n. of cross-section 
of copper conductor. Then, with 1000 amperes to the sq. in. 
of cross-section, the drop of potential per linear in. becomes 
10° X 67.7 X 10-8 = 0.677 X 107% volt, or 0.677 millivolt per 
linear inch. If the full scale reading of the millivoltmeter 
is 20 millivolts, the distance between the potential points a 


: 20°. : 
and 0 (Fig. 4) would need to be 0.677 > 29.2 + in. 


This length of busbar, to be used for the purpose of a shunt, 
could be obtained behind most any switchboard, and it is probable 
that a shunt for the millivoltmeter of this character would serve 
quite as well and perhaps be superior to the shunts ordinarily 
used. For these latter have a very low temperature coefficient 
and changes in the temperature of the room will increase the 
resistance of the millivoltmeter without increasing in like degree 
the resistance of the shunt, and hence there is no automatic com- 
pensation, as in the case discussed above, where the busbar itself 
serves as a shunt. 


Fic. 5 


To make the millivoltmeter read directly in amperes requires, 
of course, that the constant K, in equation (8), be correctly 
chosen. As we are at liberty to give any value to the resistance, 
roo, it will always be possible to do this. 

Measurement of the Resistance of Underground Mains. An 
important application of the methods above described for meas- 
uring the resistance of a portion of a closed circuit is the deter- 
mination of the resistance between two selected potential points 
upon an underground gas or water main. Underground pipes 
are subject to deterioration from electrolysis, caused by “‘ tramp ”’ 
currents which get into the pipe line from neighboring electric 
trolley roads. The electrolysis occurs when current leaves the 
pipes. It becomes important, at times, to be able to measure 
quickly and accurately the current which flows in some selected 
section of a pipe line. It is evident that this can be easily ac- 
complished by measuring at any time, with a millivoltmeter, 
the potential drop between the points on a section of pipe, 
provided the resistance between these two points has been pre- 
viously determined. The method shown in Fig. 5, which is 
a slight modification of those described above, enables this re- 
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sistance to be measured with considerable precision while the 
section of pipe is in place in the pipe line. a | 

The measurement is made with two millivoltmeters and an 
ammeter. One or two cells of storage battery are also required. 
The cells of storage battery, a key K (Fig. 5) and the ammeter 
A are joined in series and connected at two places,as shown 
in the diagram, to a section of pipe. These connections are best 
made by drilling }-in. (6.3-mm.) holes about half way through 
the pipe wall, and driving brass plugs into them. Heavy 
copper wire connections may then be soldered to the brass plugs. 
The other connections, which serve as potential points, may be 
made in a similar manner, but smaller holes and plugs will serve. 
There should be as much separation as possible between a 
potential point and the place of connection of a current lead, 
and these should, preferably, be located at the ends of diameters 
of the pipe which form with each other an angle of 90 deg. 

It is well to take one set of readings and calculate the resist- 
ance with the polarity of the storage cell in one direction and then 

‘take a second set with the polarity of this cell reversed. In the 

mean of the two resistances thus obtained, the error, which 
results from the flow lines of current from the storage cell not 
being parallel with the section of pipe between the potential 
points, is largely eliminated. This is specially the case when 
there is considerable current flowing in the pipe from other sources 
than the storage cell. 

This error will be small, however, in any case, if the distance 
between a potential point and the point of connection of a cur- 
rent lead is, say, twice the diameter of the pipe and _ these 
terminals are located as above suggested. Referring to Fig. 5 
for the meaning of the symbols, we have, as in the cases given 
above: 


With the key K open, 

A Ey 

neta nny t 

aay (l) 
and with the key K closed, 

Ey = Cix (2) 

Ey, = Cy (3) 
and | C=C; +.A, (4) 
from which we find 

#N—* “(6) 


A= Tor ee 
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1 
EF, == Fy N 
Also Y Sie ape ae (6) 
ep, 7 
or NF (7) 


In applying the method, one is not in the least troubled by the 
sudden variations of the current in the pipe which constantly 
occur, because E;’ and EF,’ are read simultaneously to obtain the 
ratio N and then, again, E,, Ez and A are read simultaneously 
to obtain the other necessary values. Three observers, reading 
at the same moment, obtain correct values; for when the 
current varies, a variation occurs in all three instruments at the 
same time, the proper relation between the readings of the three 
instruments being always maintained. 

This method was carefully tested by the writer upon an actual 
pipe line with excellent results. The essential features of the 
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test are given to show how the measurement works practically, 
and are recorded below: 

The diameter of the pipe was 15 in. (88 cm.). Two pipe lengths 
were uncovered and the connections to the pipe sections were 
made at distances and in the manner shown in Fig. 6. The 
method embodied the use of two cells of storage battery, which 
would yield on short circuit, when joined in parallel, 125 to 150 
amperes, and also one ammeter reading to 200 amperes and two 
millivoltmeters giving a full scale deflection with 20 millivolts. 
In circuit with the ammeter and storage cell a single-pole current 
switch K was used. The following readings were taken: 

E’, and E’, were read simultaneously. The current in the 
pipe was sufficient for the purpose. The mean of nine readings 
of E;’ was 7.511 millivolts and the mean of nine readings of Eo’ 


was 7.122 millivolts. Hence the value of the ratio e was 


ee 
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There were then taken seventeen sets of readings of H,, EH. and 
A with the positive pole of the battery cell joined to No.7 
terminal (Fig. 6), and a like number with the negative pole to 
this terminal. 

The following table exhibits a few sample readings. 


Current + to No. 7 Terminal jero Current — to No. 7 Terminal 

Ey | Ex | A | X& = ohms Fi Ss )\ A X = ohms 
milli- | milli- jamperes | for 7.916 ft. milli- milli- | amperes | for 7.916 ft. 
volts | volts | | volts | volts | 

23 

—6.8 1.6 | 116 | 0.0000731 7.60 0.4 —102 0.0000703 
—6.2 1.8 110 0.0000736 7.8 0.8 — 98 0.0000709 
—8.3 0.9 | 127 | 0.0000728 8.2 1.0 —101 0.0000707 


The mean value deduced for X with the current from the stor- 
age cell positive to terminal No. 7 was 0.00007315 ohm, and with 
the current from the storage cell negative to terminal No. 7, 
it was 0.00007077 ohm. The mean of these two results was 
0.00007196 ohm for a length of the pipe of 7.916 ft. There 
were 40 ft. (12.2 m.) of No. 14 wire used, as potential leads, to 
each millivoltmeter. Calculation showed that to correct for 
the resistance of these leads the final value of X should be mul- 
tiplied by 1.088. Doing this and reducing the resistance to a 
length of one foot (304.8 mm.) of pipe, the final value found was: 
9.91 microhms per foot, at 65 deg. fahr. 

The test was defective in that the distances between potential 
points and points of attachment of current leads were not chosen 
as great as they should have been and were all made on the top 
side of the pipe. The “ tramp ”’ currents in the pipe were large 
and very variable at the time of the test. In spite of this the 
resistance measurement is probably correct within 1.5 or 2 per 
cent, and should have been better. 2 

It was found in this test that care had to be exercised to give 
the readings of the three instruments the proper algebraic signs. 
By making a diagram, like Fig. 6, before beginning the test, 
errors of this character may be avoided. 

George F. Sever: Assuming that this method of Dr. Hering’s 
is correct, which it undoubtedly is, and perfectly available for 
measuring current in pipes, what are we going to say in court 
to the jury, or to the judge, when we do find current in the 
pipe, and it is recognized that current, when leaving a pipe, 
under most circumstances, causes corrosion? A cooperative 
test by the parties in interest will undoubtedly show current on 
the pipe, and if both parties in interest go into court with this 
statement, it becomes a very difficult matter, at least for the 
railroad company, to defend the presence of current on these 

ipes. 
Tf we agree that one ampere on a pipe causes a certain amount 
of electrolytic effect when leaving it, and then find 100 or 200 
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or even 500 amperes on a pipe, it becomes a very difficult matter 
for the railroad company to say that there is no damage. In 
other words, if there is found any current on the pipe, might 
it not cause damage at all sorts of places, and can the railroad 
company, which is alleged to put the current on the pipe, defend 
its position? 3 

All of these measurements lead up to interesting technical 
conclusions, but the real common sense question is, how are we 
going to interpret the results? 

Edward B. Rosa: We have been making some study of this 
subject at the Bureau of Standards. Several years ago we 
tried the method Dr. Hering has outlined, before we knew that 
it had been used by him, but we believe that it is not generally 
necessary to determine the resistance of the pipe. You cannot 
determine the current, with precision, as has been said, as it is 
so variable, and therefore, it is not necessary to determine the 
resistance with precision. We have found that the resistances 
of different kinds of pipe are sufficiently near together, so that we 
believe it is practicable to prepare a table of resistances for 
different sizes and different kinds of pipe. We have obtained 
samples of different kinds of pipe used for gas and water, and have 
measured the resistance, and will shortly have a table prepared, 
which will be in practical form for the use of engineers, so that 
they may be required only to measure the drop in potential and 
take the resistances out of the table. That is not expected to be 
accurate, as the pipes may have corroded to some extent, but it 
may be used for approximate purposes, where approximate 
determinations will be satisfactory, and the table will, un- 
doubtedly, be of very considerable value. 

Alexander Maxwell: I do not think that Dr. Hering does 
entire justice to Haber’s earth ammeter, in describing it as 
merely of academic interest, or in stating that its use involves 
many assumptions. I have used it extensively, and with very 
good results. 

By means of this instrument, earth currents are intercepted 
and measured; and while it is true that the soil conditions are 
somewhat altered, that is of little importance if the path of the 
current through the soil is of any considerable length, which is 
nearly always the case. However, it is generally not of the first 
importance exactly to reproduce the normal conditions quantita- 
tively. It is of much greater importance to determine whether 
current does flow or not, and: to determine its direction and its 
source. The actual normal value of the current is only a matter 
of secondary importance, since the total amount of current lost 
from an entire pipe line may be quite accurately determined by 
other means, where it is necessary to determine it at all. 

In my opinion, too much stress is sometimes laid upon the total 
amount of current lost from a particular pipe, or from a system 
of pipes, since this is often a matter of no particular importance. 
A comparatively small amount of current escaping from a pipe 
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may produce corrosion over a limited area, and yet the whole 
pipe will be made useless, just as though it had been corroded 
over its entire surface. 

The earth ammeter is actually a very useful instrument, and 
when properly used it is capable of indicating conditions which 
are otherwise obscure. Moreover, when its indications are 
observed simultaneously with other quantities, such as potential 
difference, or the main current flowing in the pipe, the source 
of stray current may be identified by means which involve no 
questionable assumptions. Thus, as in Fig. 7, where it is sus- 
pected that current is escaping from a pipe and flowing to a 
street railway rail, the earth ammeter may be placed in the earth 
between the two structures, and by setting it successively in three 
planes the direction of the stray current may be quite definitely 
determined. A still better way to do this is to employ three 
instruments, set as above, and read them simultaneously. 

Measurements such as these, taken simultaneously with 
measurements of potential difference between the two structures, 
constitute good evidence of the existence of the suspected stray 
current, and good evidence of its identity. It is even better to 


Fic. 7 Fic. 8 


obtain 24-hr. records of the quantities, by means of recording 
instruments. 

The main object of tests of this character is to prove that 
stray currents from some suspected source do actually escape 
from the pipe being tested. The earth ammeter can be used to 
indicate the escape of currents much smaller than those which 
could possibly be determined with any accuracy by even the most 
refined methods for measuring the total current in the pipe. 
The loss may be even less than one per cent of the total current 
in the pipe, and still produce measurable indications in the earth 
- ammeter. It is well understood that even such small currents 
may produce serious corrosion, and, in fact, it is the usual con- 
dition that sttay currents flow on to pipes, and escape from them, 
in very small amounts, as reckoned for units of pipe surface. 

Another useful application of the earth ammeter for the 
identification of stray currents consists in shunting the conduct- 
ing path through the soil, by means of a heavy bond connection 
between the two structures which, with the soil, constitute the 
circuit for the stray current. This general arrangement jis 
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shown in Fig. 8. In this case, if the earth ammeter shows a 
certain current flowing between the pipe and the rail with the 
shunt circuit open, and this earth current is reduced in value 
when the shunt circuit is closed, excellent evidence is obtained 
of the actual flow of stray current through the earth. 

I am of the opinion that stray earth currents can be detected, 
measured and identified by means of the earth ammeter, in cases 
where a survey based merely on measurements of total current 
in the pipes would not adequately indicate all of the places where 
current enters or escapes from the undergound structure being 
investigated. 2 

With regard to the main feature of Dr. Hering’s paper, namely, 
the methods of calibrating the pipe resistances, I have employed 
the last method described in the paper since 1908, generally 
utilizing the stray current itself, by means of a temporary bond 
connection to the street railway rails. I have, however, only 
found it necessary to calibrate pipes in this manner for very 
special cases, generally finding the calculated resistancé amply 
accurate, since measurements of such fluctuating quantities as 
stray railway currents cannot be even observed with great 
accuracy. 

This same consideration of accuracy affects the choice of in- 
struments, and I have found that portable pivoted instruments 
of relatively high sensibility for their class are decidedly prefer- 
able to reflecting instruments as used by Dr. Hering. In short, 
a large number of significant readings of moderate accuracy 
provides a better basis for preparing a case than a few observa- 
tions of wholly unnecessary precision. 

Frank Wenner: This method that Dr. Hering has described 
for measuring currents in pipes seems to be a perfectly obvious 
method. I personally know of a number of persons who have 
thought of the method, and I should like to point out that it was 
used by Professor Adams in Columbus about fifteen years ago, 
and in that particular case—it was a court case in which the 
matter of resistance of the pipe was brought into question—he 
used the method for measuring the resistance as well as measur- 
ing the current. 

In this particular method, a high degree of accuracy cannot 
‘always be obtained, especially in large gas pipes if the current 
to be measured is comparatively small. The difference in 
temperature between the two points of the pipe to which the 
potential connectors are attached may amount to a degree or 
even to two degrees. Since the thermo-electromotive force 
amounts to about fifteen microvolts per degree difference in 
temperature, if the potential connections are copper, serious 
errors may be introduced where the currents are small and the 
pipes large and of low resistance. The thermo-electromotive 
force may cause errors either when the method described by Dr. 
Hering is used or when the ordinary method, using a sensitive 
millivoltmeter, is used. 


—-— 
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Clayton H. Sharp: In electrolytic surveys and studies all 
methods are useful, at some times. Conditions are varied, and 
while in general the method of estimating the resistance of the 
pipe is sufficient, yet there are times when a method like the one 
which has been presented to us in this paper is bound to be use- 
ful. I think that we are indebted to Dr. Hering for bringing it to 
our attention, and for smoking out a whole lot of people who have 
been using it and saying nothing about it. 

Carl Hering: Dr. Sharp has already answered one point 
which came out in the discussion; when members of a profession 
like ours keep their methods of measurement secret, they are 
not doing their duty to their colleagues and it is not creditable to 
them to come out afterwards with claims of priority when some- 
one takes the trouble to publish a description. Moreover I 
do not admit that the alleged prior methods described in the 
discussion were really the same; Professor Ganz’s certainly was 
not. 

It has been said in the discussion that such precision as is in- 
dicated in this paper is not necessary; in most of the ordinary 
cases it is not, but in a legal case, in a suit in court, it is neces- 
sary or else the results will not be sound legal evidence. Further- 
more, one of the principal points in this case was to find the 
current entering or leaving the pipe, and unless the original 
currents are measured accurately, you cannot depend on their 
differences. If, for instance, one is 100, and the other 98, an 
error of only 3 per cent in these measurements may even change 
the sign of the result. 

Professor Ganz upheld the method of assuming the resistance 
and then measuring the current with a millivoltmeter. I do 
not believe in virtually assuming the thing you are going to 
measure; it is a very easy way to get results, but I do not approve 
it. Itis moreover dangerous to assume a resistance for a pipe, 
for the reason that pipes are laid much thicker in the valleys than 
at the tops of hills, and the gradations are rather small; for 
that reason alone it is unsafe. to assume that any particular 
length of pipe has any particular thickness, unless you have 
laid the pipe yourself and know just what the thickness is. 

As to the 24-hour measurement that Professor Ganz spoke of, 
it is hardly necessary, in most cases, to run such identification 
tests for 24 hours. In fact, a measurement continued over a 
period of one hour will generally give you two saw-tooth curves 
that are so nearly alike that you have enough evidence to show 
the court that the street railway is the offending party. 

I do not wish to say anything against Haber’s earth ammeter, 
as it is very ingenious and undoubtedly very useful for certain 
purposes, but it will not do for the purpose for which I wanted 
these measurements. 

As to who originated the system, that is of little general in- 
terest. I agree with Dr. Sharp that a person who has used some 
system which is valuable to others and does not make it public 
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in a paper or some other form of announcement, has no moral 
right to come out afterwards and claim originality. 

Carl Hering (communicated after adjournment): In examin- 
ing more carefully such broad, vague, general and sweeping 
claims of priority as those made in this discussion, I have often 
found, in other cases, that the alleged prior method was not the 
same one at all, but that it lacked the very elements which char- 
acterize the method whose originality is disputed. Several 
of the speakers evidently overlooked the important statement 
that this method was devised specifically to determine the cur- 
rent which enters or leaves a pipe, as distinguished from the 
current flowing in the pipe; for the latter purpose I admit that 
the very simple method of assuming the pipe resistance would 
be good enough for many purposes, and perhaps even for some 
legal cases; but I do not believe that any of those speakers will 
claim that a method based on assumed resistances would be 
satisfactory or reliable when the result sought is a difference 
between two readings which may at times be nearly equal, and 
when a lawyer attempts to discredit it to the court. 

I grant that Dr. Northrup devised the particular modification 
described on page 1459 without knowing that I had devised ex- 
actly the same one a year or two earlier; I preferred to use the 
others in most of the tests because the instruments I had to use 
were not considered to be sufficiently reliable for this method. 
I cannot grant him, however, that any ‘‘ precision and gener- 
ality ’’ was “‘ added ” when he devised it independently; as they 
are identical, one cannot be more precise or more general than 
the other. Whether my description of it in this paper was 
“vague,” as he claims, I am willing to leave to others to judge. 
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A TUBULAR ELECTRODYNAMOMETER FOR HEAVY 
CURRENTS 


BY P. G. AGNEW 


THEORY OF INSTRUMENT 

To obtain the same current distribution for both alternating 
and direct current it is usual to strand the windings of the field 
coils of electrodynamometers, and the strands should also be 
thoroughly mixed so that all shall have the same effective resist- 
ance and inductance. For very heavy currents this becomes a 
matter of extreme difficulty. 

In the present instrument an entirely different means of ob- 
taining the same end is employed. Evidently the ultimate 
requisite in an instrument for transferring from alternating to 
direct current is that the torque shall be the same, and it is 
immaterial whether we make the current distribution the same, 
or the field due to the current the same. The latter is the 
method adopted. There is no theoretical reason why the current 
distribution and the magnetic field could not both be allowed 
to vary if it could be shown that the torque did not change. 

The field ‘‘ coil ’’ of the instrument consists of two coaxial 
copper tubes, thus giving a circular magnetic field in the space 
between the tubes. On direct current the distribution may be 
assumed to be uniform over the cross-section of the tubes, but 
on alternating current, as is well known, the stream lines are 
crowded toward the outside of the inside tube and toward the 
inside of the outside tube, and the amount of this change depends 
upon the frequency. But it may easily be shown that if we 
have axial symmetry the magnetic field at any point is independ- 
ent of the current distribution. Expressed in the usual terms, 
there is no magnetic field between the tubes due to the outside 
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tube, and that due to the inside tube is independent of the skin 
effect, but it is better to consider the arrangement as a special 
case of a more general principle. 

Let us consider a generalized toroid such as would be formed 
by rotating any closed circuit such as A (Fig. 1) about an axis. 
We may think of the circuit A as consisting of a wire carrying 
a current, and similarly of the surface of revolution as being 
a current sheet. Or we may think of the surface as being - 
wound with a layer of wire with no space between turns and thus 
becoming an endless solenoid. 

It has been shown by Maxwell! and by Gray? that the field 
at any point, as at O, isindependent of the size, shape and thickness 
of the conductor and depends only on the total current and the 
distance of the point from the axis. This may be shown by a. 
very simple process of reason- 
ing. The all-important con- 
dition is axial symmetry. 

Consider a circle perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the 
paper, and cutting it in the 
points O and O’. This circle 
links once with the current. 
Henc2 the line integral of the 
magnetic field around this 
circle, or the work required Pic. 1—THe GENERALIZED ToROID. 
to carry a unit pole around 
it, is 4 m times the total current, or, if we remember that H 
is uniform around the circle, 

27RH=471 
H= 21/R 

The value of H at any point within is thus entirely independ- 
ent of the dimensions of the conductor, provided there is axial 
symmetry. Hence an approximation to such a form for the 
current coils is admirably adapted for alternating-direct-current 
transfer dynamometers, since it is independent of the current 
distribution.® 

It will be seen that the concentric tubes form an approximation 


1. “ Electricity and Magnetism, ”’ Vol. II, Art. 681. 

2. ‘‘ Absolute Measurements, "’ Vol. II, page 278. 

8. For a detailed discussion of this principle and its application to 
electrodynamometers, see Agnew and Fitch, Elec. Rev. (Chicago), 60, 
p. 767, 1912. 
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to a toroid or an endless solenoid of one turn. It can only be 
an approximation since it must be open at one end in order to 
introduce the current. 
CONSTRUCTION © 

Fig. 2, which is a vertical longitudinal section through the 
instrument, shows the general arrangement. The tubes are 
horizontal in order to allow a vertical suspension, and the moving 
coils are placed astatically, one above and one below the inner 
tube. These are shown in the plane of the section instead of 
in the mean working position, which is nearly perpendicular 
to the plane of the paper. This is done in order to show the 
shape of the coils, which are wound on ivory frames. They are 
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held together by fine silver wires, one on either side of the inner 
tube, as indicated in the figure. 

Phosphor bronze strip suspensions are used, and two air damp- 
ing vanes are provided. The damping boxes are of wood and 
are mounted directly on the outside copper tube. The instru- 
ment is read by telescope and scale. 

Massive copper slabs placed parallel and 4 cm. apart serve as 
current terminals. They are provided with 5 bolts so arranged 
that any number of parallel leads up to 5 may be connected 
symmetrically. These at the same time serve as supports for 
one end of the instrument, and the closed end is supported by 


an oak upright. 
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Water cooling is provided for the inside tube by passing water 
through it, but no special means are provided for cooling the 
outside tube. 

While the very heavy copper slabs used for current terminals 
tend to equalize the stream lines in the larger tube about the 
axis as a line of symmetry, this was deemed insufficient for the 
most precise work. Accordingly a groove 5 cm. wide was turned 
eccentrically in the large tube near the open end, so that the 
groove was 2 mm. deep on the top of the tube and 3 mm. deep 
on the bottom. When finally mounted a current was passed 
through the instrument and equipotential surfaces laid off on 
the tube. By a small amount of filing the eccentricity of the 
groove was adjusted so that the equipotential surface was a 
plane perpendicular to the axis. It was found that the re- 
lation held very accurately throughout the length of the tube— 
the distances between equipotential surfaces measured at dif- 
ferent points on the circumference differed but one millimeter 
in 800. 

From the principle of axial symmetry outlined above, it may 
easily be seen that no error due to skin effect in the closed end 
will enter. For this reason the moving coils were placed one 
third of the length from this end so as to minimize the effect 
of the leading-in cables, etc. Perhaps a fourth or even a fifth 
would have been better. 


PERFORMANCE 


It is of first importance to determine whether the instrument 
is affected by distribution errors. Rosa has described an indirect 
method! for making this determination by the use of capacity 
in the moving coil circuit. If the moving coil circuit be short- 
circuited on a resistance shunted by a condenser having such a 
value that 

L=CR 


where L is the self-inductance, R the external resistance and 
C the capacity shunted around it, then there should be no de- 
flection on closing the circuit, no matter what the position of the 
coil. But if there is such an error then there will be a residual 
deflection. 

When the instrument was first set up it showed no such error 
up to 300 cycles. But after it had been in service some time 


4. Bulletin of the Bureau of Standards, 3, p. 43, 1907. Reprint No. 48: 
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this same test showed a slight error. This was found to be due 
to an extremely slight flexure of the inner tube brought about 
by clamping heavy cables and lugs to the massive terminals, 
although considerable care had been taken to obtain a secure 
mounting. The trouble could be removed by springing the 
tubes by means of clamps placed on the copper slabs which 
serve as terminals. In other words a slight departure from the, 
condition of axial symmetry introduces a distribution error, 
and this can easily be detected and corrected by a purely elec- 
trical test. Strong clamps and struts (shown in dotted lines 
in the figure) have been arranged to hold the copper slabs in 
proper position. 

Measurements of large currents by means of a current trans- 
former whose ratio had been carefully determined were in 
substantial agreement with the indications of the tubular 
dynamometer. It is believed that the instrument is accurate 
to 0.05 per cent. 

It was found necessary to put loose-fitting diaphragms across 
the tube on each side of the moving coils to prevent air currents, 
for such currents of air caused considerable unsteadiness of 
the reading, even for comparatively small temperature dif- 
ferences in the mass of copper composing the instrument. The 
diaphragms effectually removed the trouble. 

A more serious difficulty was encountered with magnetic 
impurities in the moving coil. The requirements here are 
even more exacting than in the sensitive moving coil galva- 
nometer, for the parts of the moving coils nearest the inside 
tube are in a field comparable in magnitude to the flux in the 
air gap in the permanent magnets of such galvanometers. The 
whole directive magnetic force exerted on the coil must be 
vanishingly small or the zero of the instrument will not be 
the same with current on that it is with current off. In the 
galvanometer, on the other hand, the requirement is merely 
that the magnetic force on the coil shall not vary appreciably 
through comparatively small angles. 

Finally special coils were wound which were entirely satis- 
factory. These were of silver wire 0.2 mm. in diameter, silk- 
covered, and were stated by Mr. W. N. Goodwin, Jr., of the 
company which made the coils, to be actually diamagnetic.° 

5. Mr. Goodwin found the torque acting on the coils and tending 
to maintain them at right angles to a magnetic field having a strength of 
1175 gausses to be 0.286 and 0.238 dyne-centimeters per radian, re- 
spectively. 
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They were mounted with great care to prevent magnetic 
contamination from dust. The zero is precisely the same 
with current on or off. 

It might have been better to have made the instrument with 
two independent sets of moving coils, one set for the smaller cur- 
rents, placed very close to the inside tube where the field is 
strongest, perhaps even decreasing the diameter of- the tube 
for the purpose, and a second set for heavier currents, placed 
near the outer tube. This would extend the range of the in- 
strument. In addition, current and power could be measured 


simultaneously. 
CONSTANTS AND DIMENSIONS 


~ 
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Complete aistrumien tyne bec. tt ire ronnie 1325“ 
Magnetic field at center of coils (approximately)... 300 gausses_ 
Sensitivity: 


100 cm. deflection at 86 cm. scale distance requires 100 amperes 
with 0.06 amperes in the moving coil. 


Capacity: 
With water COOlng. so ae teeters 5000 amperes 
Without water cooling: ... sve us semen een ae 1200 =.“ 


Of moving coil, circuit, «x ccasdas eee ae 0.06 “ 
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MEASUREMENT OF ALTERNATING CURRENT OF 
LOW VALUE 


BY M. G. NEWMAN 


Alternating-current ammeters of the dynamometer type when 
used for measuring small currents are usually connected so 
that the moving coil is in series with the stationary or field coils. 

As the instrument has no iron in its magnetic field, the in- 
stantaneous values of the flux densities in the moving and 
fixed coils will be proportional to the current. The torque 
will, therefore, be proportional to the square of the current 
and the instrument will indicate the effective value of the 
current. 

In order to increase the sensibility of the ammeter, suspen- 
sions are used in place of pivot and jewel bearings. The weight 
of the moving parts and the size of the suspension are made as 
small as possible without having the period too long or the instru- 
ment too much affected by external disturbances. 

The determination of small alternating currents is usually 
required in circuits of low voltage. It is, therefore, necessary 
that the impedance of the ammeter shall be small, as the volt- 
meter reading must include the potential drop in the ammeter, 
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and this should be negligible within the limits of accuracy required 
by the test. 

In examining an ammeter for sensibility, two things should 
be considered, the ampere sensibility and the impedance. 

The square of the current multiplied by the impedance of the 
instrument gives the volt-amperes. If the weight of the moving 
coil and size of the suspension have been reduced to the mini- 
mum limit, the ampere sensibility can only be increased by in- 
creasing the number of turns in the coils; but if the size and 
weight of the coils are kept the same, the resistance and induc- 
tance of the instrument will increase approximately with the 
square of the number of turns. 

The voltage necessary to give a deflection of a certain 
amount, therefore, will increase as the current sensibility is 
increased. Thus for very low reading ammeters the impedance 
is high, and if measurements are to be made in a circuit of low 
electromotive force the error in the voltmeter reading, due to 
the potential drop in the ammeter, will be considerable. 

Separately Excited Dynamometers. By separately exciting 
one of the elements of the ammeter by current from a phase- 
shifting transformer, the sensibility of the instrument is very 
muchincreased. Its deflection then is proportional to the product 
of the amperes in the moving and fixed coils times the cosine of 
the phase angle between them. 

The instrument is calibrated as a wattmeter. 


W = krd, where (1) 
W = watts 
yr = total resistance in the potential circuit 
d = the deflection 
k = constant of the instrument 


ll 


The phase position of the current in the separately excited 
element is changed by the phase-shifting transformer until 
the reading of the instrument is a maximum. 


In the equation: W = EI cosine 6, (2) 
if 6 is zero, Wis eT 


Wave Distortion by Phase-Shifting Transformer. The angle 
of shift of the secondary potential of the phase-shifting trans- 
former is determined by the position of the secondary winding 
relative to its primary winding, and is independent of the fre- 
quency. If the impressed wave is not sinusoidal, there will be 
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a distortion due to the fact that each harmonic wave which makes 
up the complex wave is shifted the same number of degrees; 
but each with reference to its own length and not to that of the 
fundamental. For this reason it is better, in general, to use an 
approximate sine-wave generator. 

There may also be present a small wave distortion due to the 
leakage reactance of the phase-shifting transformer. This, 
however, is very small and in general may be neglected. 

Errors Due to Wave Form. If the wave form of the currents 
in the two elements of the dynamometer is the same, the above 
equation (2) is strictly correct, but this is seldom the case. A 
brief discussion of the errors of the method is necessary. 

Harmonics of current present in only one element of the 
instrument produce no torque. Taking an example: consider a 
sine current wave in the potential circuit of the dynamometer, 
and in the current coil, a current wave with a fundamental, 
the effective value of which is 10 amperes, and a third harmonic 
with an effective value of 1 ampere; the effective value of the 
complex wave will be V10? + 1? = 10.05 amperes, but the dyna- 
mometer will measure only the fundamental and the error will 
be 0.5 per cent. 

If harmonics other than the fundamental are present in both 
elements, torque will be produced by those of the same frequency 
which may be either negative or positive, the sign and magni- 
tude depending upon the phase position of the harmonics. 

As the errors pointed out above depend upon the wave shapes 
of the current in the two circuits of the dynamometers, it is 
impossible to make corrections without knowing the wave forms. 

The following current measurements were made to inves- 
tigate the errors of the method and a comparison was made 
with the readings of a dynamometer ammeter which was used 
as_a standard. 


TESTS 

Exciting current tests were made on a telephone transformer 
at 60 cycles: 

(a) Using the separately excited dynamometer as an ammeter. 
The diagram of connections is shown in Fig. 1. 

(b) Using the dynamometer ammeter with connections as 
shown in Fig. 2. 

Power was supplied from a three-phase Thomson-Houston 
smooth-core alternator. The potential waves are given in Curve 1. 

The voltage of the generator is 575 at 60 cycles, and was 
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stepped down through 5:1 step transformers with their primaries 
and secondaries connected in delta. 

With the amplitude of the complex wave taken as 100, 
the following amplitudes of the harmonics were obtained by 
analysis: 


Amplitude of the fundamental...........-+-++++:: .99.34 
4 “2 & 8rd harmomcr.y aes ee ok 0.25 
= been ELL Taree Se Rs ogee he Phe 1.44 
ki: po Kes sr dah SAE. Se ee eee ica! 
ei eS Ot ety BR a esos 0.44 
‘ {Sal th Coen Sh py Peery Seeger ae 0.21 


A one-ampere reflecting dynamometer wattmeter was used 
separately excited. The resistance of the current element of 
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Fic. 1—DIAGRAM OF CONNECTIONS. 


this instrument is 4.8 ohms. The resistance of the moving 
coils, including suspension and spiral, is about 30 ohms. The 
constant of the instrument when expressed by equation (1) 
is approximately 7 X 10-7, where dis the deflection in mm. with 
the scale one meter distant from the mirror. 

The moving element of the instrument was separately ex- 
cited, as is shown in Fig. 1, and the current was maintained 
constant by means of an adjustable non-inductive resistance 
(Ri) and voltmeter (V1). 

The voltage on the telephone transformer was changed by 
changing the taps on the auto-transformer. The excitation of 
the generator was held constant. The voltage applied to the 
telephone transformer was measured by (V2). This included 
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the potential drop in the current coils of dynamometer, which 
was negligible. 

The tests were repeated using a reflecting voltmeter as an 
ammeter, with connections as given in Fig. 2. The resistance 
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Fic. 2—DIAGRAM OF CONNECTIONS. 


of this instrument is 60 ohms with the stationary coils con- 
nected in parallel, and in series with the moving coil. The 
instruments were calibrated by potentiometer with direct cur- 
rent. 


TABLE I 
EXCITING CURRENT OF TELEPHONE TRANSFORMER AT 60 CYCLES 
Ammeter method Separately excited dynamometer method 
Flux density Flux density 
lines per Volts Amperes lines per Volts Amperes 
sq. cm. sq. cm 
328 22.2 0.00357 346.8 23.48 0.00382 
406 27.5 0.00402 416.5 28.2 0.00400 
488 33.05 0.004425 490.5 33.2 0.00442 
569 38.5 0.00475 560 37.9 0.00469 
650 44 0.00505 632 42.8 0.005015 
730 49.4 0.00537 694 47 0.00525 
811 54.9 0.00554 765 51.8 0.00547 
892 60.4 0.00580 834.5 56.5 0.005612 
961.5 65.1 0.00595 978 66.2 0.005932 


The results of tests are given in Table I and Fig. 3. 

On the average, the agreement of the two sets of readings 
is close, but variation in individual readings is considerable. 
It is believed that this trouble may have been due to the 
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unstable magnetic properties of iron at low densities. It 
would have been better to have connected the instruments 
so that the measurements could have been made simul- 
taneously. 

The above tests cover a range of densities from 300 to 900 
lines per sq. cm. In order to carry the measurements to higher 
densities and to obtain larger values of current so that oscillo- 
graph records could be taken, additional measurements were 
taken on a 20-lb. (9.07-kg.) core of high silicon steel made up 
of 7 by 10 by 0.014 in. ring punchings. 

This core was wound with 1000 
140 turns of No. 12 B. and 
S. gage copper wire, the re- 
sistance of which was about cit ane cachaneh Gxtriaeres be 
0.1 ohm. oehnupercs gles 

A diagram of connections 
is given in Fig. 4. Portable 
instruments were used alto- 
gether in taking readings on 
the 20-lb. core. 

A potential of 100 volts 
was impressed upon the po- 
tential coil of the wattmeter. 
The readings of the watt- 
meter were divided by 100 to 
obtain the current readings 
given in Table II, column 4. 

It can be seen from Fig. 4 
that the current in the volt- °0 
meter (V2) was included in 
the reading of the ammeter, 
but as this was not a test on the iron, it was unimportant. 

The method of procedure was the same as before. The phase- 
shifting transformer was adjusted until the reading of the watt- 
meter was a maximum. The voltage on the potential coil was 
then adjusted to read 100 and A, V2 and W were read. 

The results are given in Table II and Fig. 5. 

From Fig. 5, it is seen that below a density of 6000 lines 
per sq. cm. the error is very small. Curves 2 and 3 show the 
exciting current, and the potential waves impressed upon the 
wattmeter from the phase-shifting transformer. Curve 2 was 
taken at 5090 lines per sq. cm. The effective value of the ex- 
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citing current was 0.271 amperes. Analyses of the current 
and potential waves give the following results: 

(The amplitude of the harmonics is expressed in percentages 
of the amplitude of the complex wave.) 


Current Potential 
vincdamenttalsme sears cbrust ef OA 98.0 
aE Guelea pi Oi Cubwnaien hide ccs wa mG w eee 5 Weel 0.9 
5th EWS ean ooh Catenin "3 3.82 PEAY 
7th é Sete sas oo von at cis ar oy ere hs eel negligible 
9th ss "ib bie) SPOR See SECO 1.58 0.4 
11th € tn ss ae Oe, Mee OT RoR 0.88 0.4 
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Fic. 4—DIAGRAM OF CONNECTIONS. 


The effective values of the harmonics of the current are given 
below: 


Effective 

amperes 
COMME ZEW AVE pncbifem sj cin sees ene es yee te 0.271 
MCAT CTICANC TT eae ie aati be ccsaials @ pls ce wee aeyele ess 0.266 
OM Arin OCA mee iar. eer aces os = ere ie 0 oles 0.048 
5th £ Tee oe Oe i ae emer a nets oe 0.010 
7th (pel het i ORs eee ae ener oe ere 0.005 
9th ee Te. Ce A ies ou 8 8 ace sod 0.004 
11th TR eR Be ae ccssere odie aw aern Shes 0.002 


Assuming that no torque is produced by the harmonics in 
the current wave, an error of 1.8 per cent will be introduced. 
This agrees very closely with results obtained by tests. 

Curve 3 was taken at a density of 15,400 lines per sq. cm. 
The effective value of the exciting current was 4.85 amperes. 

The analysis of the current wave gives the following results; 
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TABLE II 


EXCITING CURRENT OF RING SAMPLE OF HIGH SILICON STEEL 


AT 60 CYCLES 


Exciting current—amperes 

Reading of 

Flux density Separately excited phase-shift- 

lines per Volts Ammeter dynamometer Error ing trans- 

sq. cm. former 
Per cent Degrees 

812 5.39 0 0902 0.0885 129 45 
2,542 16.88 0.1665 0.1642 1.4 45 
| 3,300 21.9 0.1948 0.191 1.9 45 
3,375 22.4 0.1975 0.197 0,25 45 
4,200 27.9 0.232 0.2279 1.75 48 
5,090 33.8 0.271 0.2667 1.5 48 
6,070 40.3 0.321 0.3183 : 0.85 48 
6,900 45.8 0.372 0.363 2.4 52 
8,610 57.17 0.506 0.4895 | 3.2 52 
9,520 63.2 0.614 0.589 4.0 53 
10,120 67.2 0.692 0.659 4.7 53 
10,950 72.66 0.851 0.794 6.7 55 
11,930 79.16 1.086 1.019 6.2 58 
12,780 84.85 1.396 1.257 10.0 58 
13,950 92.6 2.2 1.88 14.5 60 
14,800 98.3 3.49 2.815 19.3 60 
15,400 102.2 4.85 3.91 19.4 64 


WATTMETER 
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(the amplitude of the harmonics is given in percentages of the 
amplitude of the complex wave) 


Current 
Pune mal, # < oS Se ae ee Bin eS Os nee AL} 
SLOMMATTMOMNIC i ccch cowie Mots Re oe om ee OTe 
5th * ST een se TOE. ad. cok ana iselOs9 
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11th SO Ee mA eon Ree ke ON MOEA rt RP dT 0.2 


The effective value of the fundamental in this case is 4.05 
amperes, which would, if the potential wave from the phase- 
shifting transformer were sinusoidal, make an error of 16. 5 per 
cent in the results. 

The actual tests gave 3.91 amperes, or an error of over 19 
DEL RCeN Lt: \ 

Measurements of Capacity Current of 0.5-Microfarad Con- 
densers. Readings given in Table III were made by the separ- 
ately excited dynamometer and by the dynamometer-ammeter. 


TABLE III 


CAPACITY OF MICA CONDENSER AT 60 CYCLES BY SEPARATELY 
EXCITED DYNAMOMETER AND BY AMMETER METHODS 


Volts Amperes sie Microfarads 


By DYNAMOMETER 


1@0 0.0184 0.485 
100 0.0183 0.485 
100 0.01848 0,488 


By AMMETER 
50.8 0.00946 0.493 


The values of capacity were calculated from the current 
readings, using the following formula, which is for a sine wave: 


I 
C= 9e7E 


The difference in the results by the two methods is less than 


2 per cent. 
The condenser previously measured at 0.6 sec. charge and 


1 sec. discharge by ballistic galvanometer gave a capacity of 


0.4990 microfarad. 
Sensibility of Separately Excited Ammeter. In order to obtain 


comparative measurements, it was necessary to use currents 
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of comparatively large value. For this reason the one-ampere 
coils were used in the wattmeter dynamometer. 

By varying the excitation of the moving coil, it is possible to 
make current measurements over an enormously large range 
without changing the current coils. 

The sensibilities of the instrument with different field coils 
are given below: 


Rated current- 


carrying capacity Resistance Amperes Deflection 
| 0.17 amperes 154.0 ohms Sexo 10 mm. 
| 1.0 “ 4:8 5 % 2 oO tO: 
| Tee gtg lt ts 0.53 “ 1 x 103 10 “ 


By using the stationary coils as the separately excited 
element with full excitation, the following sensibilities may be 
obtained: 


Resistance Amperes | Deflection 
500-turn moving coil 400 ohms Sea10-4 | 10 mm 
65- * < “ 65 « S10 | 10e56 
| 


From the above values it is seen that an ammeter of very 
great sensibility is easily obtained. It has the advantage over 
a great many high-sensibility ammeters, in that the suspension 
and moving parts are comparatively rugged, and the instru- 
ment is not easily troubled by outside disturbances. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


It has been shown by the above tests that comparatively 
large errors may occur if the separately excited ammeter is used 
to measure the exciting current of sheet steel at high densities. 

The complex exciting current wave may be considered to be 
composed of a sinusoidal component and a distorting component. 
At high densities this distorting component is large and the sinu- 
soidal component is small in comparison. This large distorting 
component is due to the rapid rate of change of reluctivity during 
the magnetic cycle. At extremely low magnetic densities the 
reluctivity may be even higher than that above the knee of the 
curve, but the distorting component is not great because the 
reluctivity remains more nearly constant. As the density is 


lowered the exciting current wave approaches the sinusoidal 
form. 
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The results of test indicate that below a density of 6000 
lines per sq. cm., the errors obtained when using the separately 
excited dynamometer do not exceed 2 per cent. The results 
are always low since harmonics other than the fundamental 
produce no torque. The total range of measurements covered 
densities from 300 to 15,000 lines per sq. cm. 

Of course, the wave distortion will vary with different 
samples of steel, depending upon the shape of the saturation 
curve. : 

CONCLUSIONS 


The sensibility of a dynamometer-ammeter is greatly in- 
creased by separately exciting one element from the phase- 
shifting transformer. 

Large errors are introduced when such an instrument is 
used to measure exciting current of sheet steel at high densities. 

Measurements may be made of the exciting current of sheet 
steel at densities below 6000 lines per sq. cm. with very small 
error. 

Because of the limited time available for making these 
tests several parts of the original outline had to be omitted, but 
although the investigation is limited and incomplete the useful- 
ness of the method is apparent for measuring exciting current of 
sheet steel at low densities. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge the great assistance 
rendered by Mr. F. Dakin in making the tests and preparing 
this paper. 
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TO MEASURE AN ALTERNATING-CURRENT 
RESISTANCE AND COMPARE IT WITH THE 
DIRECT-CURRENT RESISTANCE— 
ELECTRODYNAMOMETER 
METHOD 


BY EDWIN F. NORTHRUP 


For comparing an alternating-current and a direct-current 
resistance by the electrodynamometer method in a precise 
manner, the apparatus required is a frequency meter to measure 
the frequency of the current used (which must be known, as the 
quantity being measured will vary with frequency), an alter- 
nating-current ammeter to give roughly the value of the current 
(for the alternating-current resistance will also, in general, depend 
upon the value of the current), a three-point double-throw 
switch for quickly changing connections, resistances, and an 
electrodynamometer. This last piece of apparatus should have 
sufficient capacity in its current coils to carry, without 
heating, the full current. Its hanging or potential coils should 
be two in number, and so arranged as to form a system which 
is perfectly astatic in respect to the earth’s field. The constant 
of the instrument will then be the same for direct and alter- 
nating currents. All good electrodynamometers are constructed 
in this way. Either the Rowland deflection type or Siemens type, 
constructed to be astatic, may be used. The method to be 
described was tested with a Rowland deflection type electro- 
dynamometer. 


DESCRIPTION OF CIRCUITS AND THEORY OF METHOD 
In I and II, Fig. 1, G, G, are the fixed coils and h, h, the hanging 
astatic system of the electrodynamometer. The hanging 
1501 
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system has an ohmic resistance, @, and there is joined in series 
with this a non-inductive resistance, p’. Let p’ + a = p, the 
entire resistance of the hanging coil system. In the instrument 
referred to, the resistance a@ is about 18 ohms. It has a minute 
inductance, which is approximately 0.00045 henry. When p’ 
is moderately large and non-inductive, we may consider, without 
sensible error, that the alternating current through the hanging 
system is in phase with its e.m.f. even when the frequency is 
high. We shall so consider it in all that follows. 

A represents a coil which contains iron. It is assumed that this 
coil has a certain ohmic resistance, Ra, as measured by direct cur- 
rent, and a different resistance, R, as measured by an alternating 
current of a given value, wave form, and frequency. It is this 
latter resistance (not the impedance or inductance of A) which 
the method will enable us to determine. The resistance, 7, is any 
resistance capable of carrying the full current. It may be a coil 
inductively wound but it must not contain iron or have such a 


BiG 4h 


section and resistivity that its resistance on alternating current 
will be different from its resistance on direct current, due to 
hysteresis, skin effect, or other cause. By a sliding contact, 
p, means must be provided for tapping this resistance at 
any point along its length, as the diagram illustrates. p is a 
non-inductive resistance, which is equal to a+ p’, the re- 
sistance of the hanging coil circuit. As will be shown later, 
the connections can instantly be changed from the arrange- 
ment shown in I to that shown in II and vice versa. 

We wish first to find the general expression for the power 
which the wattmeter measures when the connections are those 
shown in I, Fig. 1. Call J the current in the fixed coils of the 
dynamometer. Call 7 the current in the hanging coil circuit. 
Call g the phase angle between the currents 7 and J. Then 
the deflection of the dynamometer is 


D= Ki licos¢ (1) 
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where K,is the instrumental constant of the dynamometer. 
This constant in the case of a deflection instrument of the Row- 
land type will change slightly with the magnitude of the deflec- 
tion. There is also an inductive action of the current in the 
fixed coil which tends to induce a current in the hanging coil 
circuit when the plane of the movable system is not vertical 
to the plane of the fixed coils. This inductive action may vary 
in a complicated way, so equation (1) cannot be taken as strictly 
true. If, however, the system is deflected by means of the tor- 
sion head when there is no current through the instrument, so 
that when current is introduced the system is brought back to 
the position where its plane is vertical to the plane of the fixed 
coils, then the inductive action is null and the relation given by 
equation (1) may be considered to hold very exactly. In the 
use of. the dynamometer which follows, the system should be 
deflected by means of the torsion head when there is no current 
flowing, to such an extent that, on introducing current, the 
instrument reads roughly at the zero of the scale. With this 
precaution observed, the theoretical relations will be found to 
hold very exactly. 

If we call V the impressed e.m.f. between the points a and 8, 
I, Fig. 1, then the current through the hanging coil circuit will 
be 


V V 
at pp (2) 


4= 


As above stated, the current 7 will be approximately in phase 
with the e.m.f., V, because the inductance of the hanging coils is 
very minute. 

By equations (1) and (2) we have 


Ky 
D = — I Vcos 
p ve (3) 


But I V cos ¢ is the entire power, Wi. ‘This power is the sum of 
two parts, W, the power consumed in A (I, Fig. 1) between the 
points a and 6, and W’, the power consumed in the hanging coil 
circuit. The value of this latter is 


ie er (4) 
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Thus we have 


Dae 6) 
or 
D= = ( W+ Y) (6) 
From equation (6) 
Wap Da G 
and from equation (5) 
Wi = xP 8) 


2 
a is generally a small quantity. p is known very precisely 


and V can be obtained with a-voltmeter, hence equation (7) 
enables the true power spent in A to be accurately obtained. 
It is equation (8), however, which we wish to use in measuring 
the alternating-current resistance of A. 

With the connections as shown in I, Fig. 1, the torsion head is 
turned, so that, with the current (as steady as possible) which is 
flowing, the deflection reads near the zero of the scale. The total 
power then being registered is given by equation (8). 

The connections are now quickly changed to those shown in 
II. The main current will not be altered by this change in con- 
nections, for the resistance p is simply made to change places 
with an equal resistance. The total power which is registered, 
however, will now be 

ft p D ‘ ; 
Mor eae (9) 
when D’ is the deflection which the dynamometer now gives. 
The contact, p, is moved along the resistance, 7, until the deflec- 
tion D’ is made equal to the deflection D, then W;’ will be equal 
to W;. 

Since the main current, J, is the same for the connections I 

and II, we have 
We Roars (10) 
or 


R' =r’ (11) 
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Here the quantity R’ is not the alternating-current resistance 
of the coil A but it is the alternating-current resistance of this 
coil when shunted with the non-inductive resistance p. Sim- 
ilarly r’ is the alternating-current resistance of r when shunted 
with the non-inductive resistance p. 

We can write 


mee) eae t 
Sta 5 5h and r Se: 


The alternating-current resistance of two parallel circuits when 
one or both of the branches contain reactance is not given by the 
same expression as applies when the branch circuits are without 
reactance; hence the ordinary expression for branch circuits 


without reactance, namely must be multiplied by some 


pR 

poe ses 
factor K the value of which we now have to determine: also the 
factor k. It is shown in ‘‘ Alternating Currents ’’ by Bedell and 
Crehore, pages 238 to 241, how the alternating-current resist- 
ance, or, as they call it, the equivalent resistance of any number 
of parallel circuits having self-induction and carrying alternating 
current, may be expressed. It is there shown that in general 


. A 
TRY = A Bo where 
x Ry R, ak Lets Seas 
Se See ne ee er 
and 
men X1 v2 = ie 2S 
eg ee es a tal aot R? + x? 


in which expressions Ri, Re, etc., are ohmic resistances and 
x4, X%2, etc., are reactances of the several branches. 
We can now find expressions which will give the values of 


K and k. 


Here we have 
R 


TR at 


i 
p 
and 

x 


BiOinpa ne 
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We cannot, because of the necessity of brevity, give here the 
purely algebraic processes required for obtaining the final ex- 
pressions, so we shall present only the final results, which are 
as follows: 

px? 


[((R+ p?P+x2]R 


K=1+ 


k=1+ paey 
et py xe ly 


Call the fractional expressions a@ and a, respectively, then 
K=l1l+aandk=14+ a). 
This gives 
R 
Tg Ch ee Et en 

It will be shown that, in general, when a sensitive electrodyna- 
mometer is used, a and a are very small quantities which in most 
cases can be neglected. 

We have the following cases: 

1. a and a are negligible. Then 


R=r (12) 


2.a and a are not negligible but are very nearly equal. 

Then again R = 

In these two cases Lee Semaine -current resistance sought 
may be taken as numerically equal to the resistance 7. 

3. a, = 0 but @ is not negligible. In this case 


Rare 


1 ea Sa (13). 


4. a and a, are not negligible and are unequal, but p is very 
large. Then again we can take R = 

Consideration of a single example of the third case will suffice 
to show the magnitude of the error which may be introduced by 
omitting the correction. The example chosen is from an actual 
measurement. With the electrodynamometer available, only 
1/10 ampere could be passed through the fixed coil and hence, 
the potential drop over the coil A and over the resistance r being 
small, the resistance p had necessarily to be taken very small to 
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give the requisite sensibility. If the dynamometer coils could 
have carried (as is ordinarily the case) several amperes, p would 
have been much larger and the error would be much less. In 
the example a; = 0, and 


pa tinerAd2imGN 1) 
[OK te. piv (2 mNV.L)? LR 


300 (2 X 3.14 X 60 X 0.036)? 
[ (11 X 300)? + (2 x 3.14 X 60 X 0.036)?] 11 


or a = 0.052 nearly. 


Hence 


a 
ll 


1 
aca 311 = 0.948 r. 
: 300 


Thus if we had called R = r the error would have been about 5.2 
per cent, R being assumed too large. This conclusion was 
checked experimentally. Without changing the ohmic resistance 
of the coil A, its inductance, which was capable of variation, was 
varied from 0.003 to 0.036 henry, and in the first case, using 
the uncorrected formula, R = 10.94 ohms, and in the second 
case, using the same formula, R = 11.62 ohms, or six per cent 
too large, which is in fairly close agreement with the calculated 
result of 5.2 per cent. 

If the fixed coils of the dynamometer had been made to carry 
10 amperes instead of 1/10 ampere p could have been 100 times 
as large, in which case the correction factor would reduce to about 
0.05 per cent. 

The above adjustments having been made, direct current can 
be made to replace the alternating current and in the same way 
we find the direct-current resistance of A. It will be 


Ra. = fi (14) 
Hence 

Reo it 

Hees (15) 


is the ratio of the alternating-current to the direct-current resist- 
ance of the circuit A. This ratio may take a value of two or more. 
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It should be clearly understood just what is meant by the 
quantity R which this method measures. It is a quantity 
which, expressed in ohms and multiplied by the square root of 
the mean square value of the alternating current through the 
circuit, expressed in amperes, will give the square root of the 
mean square value of that component of the impressed e.m.f. 
expressed in volts which is in phase with the current. Or, it is 
the quantity which, when multiplied by the mean square value 
of the current, will give the power in watts which is being dissi- 
pated in the circuit. In drawing the triangle of e.m.fs. of an 
inductive circuit one sometimes represents the component of 
the e.m.f. which is phase with the current by the product of 
the current and the direct-current resistance, Ra. This pro- 
cedure may lead to considerable error in circuits in which there 


Fic. 2 


are other losses than the J? Ra, losses. In such circuits the alter- 
nating-current resistance, R, should always be used. 


METHOD OF EXECUTION 


For making the above measurement the apparatus is assembled 
and connected as shown in Fig. 2. 

D is the electrodynamometer with its hanging system h. 
The heavy or light wire fixed coils are used according to the mag- 
nitude of current with which the measurement is to be made. 
The light wire fixed coils will carry (in the Rowland instrument) 
0.1 ampere and the heavy wire coils will carry 50 amperes. 

C is the alternating-current ammeter and F the frequency 
meter. P isa rheostat to control the main current; sis a switch 
to shift from direct current to alternating current and vice 
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versa. Sis a three-point double-throw switch which in position 
(1) makes the connections shown in I and in position (2) makes 
the connections shown in II, Fig. 1. ris best obtained from a slide 
wire rheostat of considerable current capacity. It does not need 
to be non-inductive, but must contain no iron. If its re- 
actance is just equal to that of the coil being measured, a@ = ay 
and R = r exactly. 

After the settings for p have been found, the connections are 
broken at (3) and (4) and the direct-current resistance value 
of r is measured with a Wheatstone bridge or by any other con- 
venient means. ° 

The resistances p and p’ may be obtained best from plug or 
dial decade resistance boxes. These may be high, 10,000 ohms 
or so, depending entirely upon the current used, the magni- 
tude of the resistance being measured, and upon the sensibility 
of the instrument. 

The torsion head may be turned so that the no-current deflec- 
tion is between 100 and 200 divisions of the scale. By then 
adjusting p the deflection with current on may be made to come 
near the zero of the scale. 

It will be found, if A consists of an ironless variable standard 
of inductance, that the variable standard may be set to any 
inductance value without much altering the deflection. The 
change in the deflection will be less as p is made larger. 

This method will be found useful in measuring the alternating- 
current resistance of steel-cored copper or aluminum cables, 
which differs considerably from their direct-current resistance. 

The following test of this method was made for the purpose of 
showing how large a correction would be required when p was 
chosen only 300 ohms and L was varied between 0 .003 and 0.036 
henry. 

The resistance measured was that of a variable standard of 
inductance, which should, of course, show the same value on 
direct and alternating current, at whatever value its inductance 
is set. 


(a) L = 0.003 henry. 
With alternating-current in circuit. 
D; = 244 (no current). 
D’ = 0 (current flowing). 
y = 10.94 ohms. 
0.08 ampere. 
60.2 cycles. 
300 ohms. 
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(b) L = 0.036 henry. 
With alternating-current in circuit. 
D,; = 253 (no current). 
D =D’ = 0 (current flowing). 
R =r = 11.62 ohms. 
I = (0.08 ampere. 
N 60.2 cycles. 
p 300 ohms. 


With direct-current in circuit. 
D, = 244 (no current). 


D =D’ = 0 (current flowing). 
Rac = 7 = 10.94 ohms. * 
Id¢ = 0.08 ampere. 


p = 300 ohms. 
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Discussion on “A TuBULAR ELECTRODYNAMOMETER FOR 
Heavy Currents ” (AGNEW), 

““ MEASUREMENT OF ALTERNATING CURRENT OF Low VALUE ”’ 
(NEWMAN), 

“To MEASURE AN ALTERNATING-CURRENT RESISTANCE 
AND COMPARE IT WITH THE DirREcT-CURRENT RESIST- 
ANCE—ELECTRODYNAMOMETER MeEtTHOD” (NORTHRUP), 
Boston, Mass., JuNE 28, 1912. 


W. H. Pratt: Dr. Agnew’s paper tells about the usual pro- 
cedure in making a wattmeter for high current measurements, 
by stranding the conductor. Now, stranding the conductor 
must necessarily be done in a very careful manner, otherwise 
troubles will be encountered, but it performs two functions: 
it prevents the formation of eddy currents due to the field 
of the current coil itself, and it also prevents the formation of 
eddy currents due to induction from the moving coil. In an 
instrument in which you are going to get the highest possible 
sensibility it would seem that this should be taken account of. 
-I see no reference to this in the paper. 

In a discussion of the paper presented by Sharp and Crawford, 
at the Jefferson meeting of the Institute, in 1910, I gave a brief 
description of a reflecting.-dynamometer which we constructed 
some two and a half years ago for doing substantially the same 
work that the instrument described here is intended for. The 
two instruments differ in this way: The instrument described 
in Dr. Agnew’s paper is evidently an attempt at making an 
instrument of which, from its geometrical constants, the accuracy 
characteristics can be determined. The instrument which we 
constructed was an instrument so designed that we were able 
to compare its performance directly with instruments of very 
small capacity in order to determine the limits of its accuracy. 
The instrument that we constructed, I think, is much more 
flexible than the one here described, because we can use it with 
the highest kind of accuracy in currents as low as 50 or 25, or 
even 10 amperes, and then can immediately go to 2000 amperes 
capacity. The heating of the conductor is negligible in any case. 

The limits of accuracy of this type of instrument would seem 
to depend fully as much on the character of the suspension as 
on the other characteristics, and I am very much surprised 
at the statement that one-half of one-tenth per cent is thought 
possible, although one-tenth of one per cent certainly is definitely 
possible with the instrument that we worked with. 

J. D. Ball: In reference to the paper Measurement of 
Alternating Current of Low Value, mention is made of the use 
of a portable wattmeter as an ammeter, by which Fig. 5 was 
derived. 

This arrangement is of considerable value for measuring low 
currents, below the range of the portable alternating-current 
ammeters. An ordinary portable wattmeter with full field 
utilizes in the moving coil about 0.04 amperes for full scale 
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deflection. Separately exciting the field coil to the full rating, 
and passing the current to be measured through the moving 
system, gives an ammeter scale of 0 to 0.04, which is consider- 
ably better than an ordinary alternating-current portable am- 

meter, having the advantage of a uniform scale, instead of a 
’ scale of squares. When the current is smaller than can readily 
be measured by this means, the reflecting dynamometer is, of 
course, the correct instrument to use. 

It is often the case that measurements of this kind are 
desired, and there is no phase shifter convenient. In such an 
event, good results may be obtained by the use of resistance 


and reactance in series with the separately excited coils and . 


“juggling ” until maximum reading is obtained. 

When using the phase shifter, instead of obtaining a maximum 
deflection, it is perhaps more satisfactory to obtain zero deflec- 
tion and to read the ammeter after a phase shift of 90 degrees. 

It also happens that small currents are to be measured when 
the circuit is non-inductive, or the phase relations are definitely 
known, in which cases the separately excited wattmeter may be 
used without phase shifter or resistance and reactance in circuit. 

Small voltages may be measured by the same general method, 
by exciting the current coils of a reflecting dynamometer and 
connecting on the moving coils. 

Frank Wenner: Dr. Agnew asked me to make a few remarks 
in regard to his paper, and particularly in reference to a change 
which has been made since the paper was sent in. In the paper 
mention is made of the fact that the clamping of heavy lugs in 
making connections with the instrument had sprung the inner 
tube in such a way as to throw the arrangement out of symmetry, 
and that later the end terminals were clamped to prevent this. 
It was found very difficult always to prevent a slight amount of 
springing in connecting very heavy leads, so a change has been 
made. A slight flexibility is secured by cutting a circle 10 cm. 
in diameter from the outside copper slab which serves as a cur- 
rent terminal. The inside tube passes centrally through this 
10-cm. disk of copper, and the latter fits into the hole in the cop- 
per slab from which it was cut, the electrical connection being 
obtained by amalgamating the joint. This gives the desired 
flexibility. 

M. G. Lloyd: In connection with the measurement of very 
small alternating currents, it may be of interest to mention 
another instrument for that purpose, known as the thermo- 
ammeter, which has some particular characteristics which make 
it valuable for that purpose. Besides being a very sensitive 
instrument, it can be constructed without appreciable inductance, 
if necessary, and that is particularly valuable in many classes 
of high-frequency work, such as wireless telegraphy. The 


thermo-ammeter has a heating element which is in the main. 


circuit. The heat developed in this resistor is applied by radia- 
tion to a small thermocouple which is in the moving-coil circuit 
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of an ordinary d’Arsonval movement. You consequently get 
the characteristics of the direct-current instrument in the 
indicating part and have all the advantages of the hot-wire 
instrument in the energy-producing or actuating part of the 
instrument. The great difficulty which I found with such an 
instrument, however, was the extreme slowness of the action. 
I think, perhaps, that could be improved by a better design; 
but it had that feature, which is to some extent common, per- 
haps, to all hot-wire or heating-element instruments. 

In using a dynamometer, of course, great gain can be made 
by having an auxiliary current in the field, as the author has 
pointed out in this paper. The great disadvantage comes in 
in the case of wave distortion, which is always found, of course, 
in the use of coils containing iron. It occurs to me that the instru- 
ment might be used to great advantage in that case, by putting 
a similar coil in the field circuit. By using iron of about the same 
quality and saturated to about the same amount with flux, the 
wave distortion might be made approximately the same, and the 
instrument might then be used for that purpose. As the author 
has shown, it can hardly be so used under the conditions which he 
described. 

It seems to me a word of appreciation of Dr. Agnew’s work 
would be in order here. This dynamometer for heavy currents 
which he has designed seems to have eliminated all the ordinary 
sources of trouble in a dynamometer for such extremely high 
current. He has covered all the heretofore practical objections 
in the design and use of such an instrument, and it looks as 
though he had really solved the problem of the measuring of 
large currents. 

Taylor Reed: With reference to Dr. Northrup’s paper, he 
has indicated the measurement of alternating-current resistance, 
to use his term, to a considerable degree of refinement; in fact, 
to a greater degree of refinement than is necessary for most 
measures at commercial frequencies. Dr. Northrup speaks in 
particular of the unsteadiness of the circuit, and the difficulties 
arising from that, and he uses a very quick switch thrown back 
and forward, which, of course, eliminates nearly all of the error. 
In making similar measurements I have sometimes found it 
convenient, where two dynamometers are available, or where the 
measurements are being made with commercial instruments, 
like wattmeters, to use two, one connected to what you might 
call a self-calibrating resistance continually, and the other 
switching back and forward from the calibrating resistance to 
the unknown, or measured, resistance. Any violent fluctuation 
in the alternating-current source, to which the line may be 
very much subject, is readily shown, and in case the current is 
persistently unsteady can even be allowed for within moderate 
limits. 

This subject of measuring conductors under alternating- 
current conditions is increasingly important. For instance, the 
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old discussion has gone on for a long time between copper and 
aluminum until it has come to seem as though there were no 
other conductors; whereas if we run over the elements, one 
after the other, we come to the fact, which is a very true one, 
although very ludicrous in its impracticability, that metallic 
sodium is a great deal cheaper than either of them. But, of 
course, the use of steel has been made necessary on account of 
its strength for long spans, copper-clad steel, in particular, 
having become of practical value. Also, considering the whole 
range of measurements at high-frequency alternating-current, 
it does seem as if some better term for this quantity which is 
measured than “ alternating-current resistance ” or “ effective 
resistance ’’ should be provided for general use. 

A. L. Ellis: I have been very much interested in the tubular 
electrodynamometer reported by Dr. Agnew for measuring 
heavy currents, as I have met the necessity for a dynamometer 
of this type very frequently in my work. I have also used the 
water-cooled dynamometer referred to by Mr. Pratt and can 
testify to its accuracy. 

There is one point that seems difficult to overcome in the 

tubular dynamometer and that is the distribution of the current 
through the tubes and the location of the tubes to bring every- 
thing coaxial, and maintain this condition. 
- In case of the water-cooled dynamometer, such disturbances 
do not exist, because the current terminals, themselves, are two 
heavy copper bars that can be placed one directly over the other, 
with sufficient insulation between them, and securely bolted to 
the base, making a rigid construction. Attaching the leads 
does not disturb the location of any of the parts affecting con- 
stant of instrument to an observable extent. The tubes forming 
the field coils of the dynamometer are attached to the further 
ends of the heavy copper bars. The turns of the current coil 
can be so arranged that the astatic moving coils can be readily 
removed from the field without disassembling. The great 
difficulty with all of these instruments is the suspension. If 
we could only get rid of this suspension, we would get rid of 
practically all the trouble in connection with the water-cooled 
dynamometer. There is one other point in connection with the 
water-cooled dynamometer that must be borne in mind, and 
that is, you must be sure iron does not get into the pipe forming 
the current coils. Iron will sometimes get into the circulating 
water from the iron service pipes, but this is readily over- 
come by passing the water through a glass vessel, used as a 
settling chamber for the circulating water. 

Edward B. Rosa: One very great advantage of the tubular 
dynamometer that has not been mentioned is the fact that there 
is such a small stray field. The magnetic field is between the 
tubes, and there will be absolutely no stray field, if the tubes 
are long enough. There is, of course, some around the end, but 
the stray field at those places is extremely small. With an 
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electrodynamometer using coils of such character that the 
magnetic field extends a considerable distance from the instru- 
ment, errors may be introduced due to the presence of metallic 
masses in the neighborhood of the instrument or in the parts of 
the instrument. In the case of a dynamometer for measuring 
heavy currents, such as several thousand amperes, the stray 
field may be very considerable. In the tubular dynamometer, 
however, the magnetic field is almost completely included 
between the inner and outer tubes, and this is a very great 
practical advantage. This instrument has been thoroughly 
investigated, and there is no serious difficulty in respect to the 
centering of the tube. Fortunately, there is a definite test that 
can be applied to show that the current is symmetrically dis- 
tributed. 

L. T. Robinson: With regard to the measurement of small 
alternating currents, I think I might bring out one point quite 
clearly. We have three things which have been referred to in 
the discussion: the series-connected dynamometer, the thermal 
instrument in which substantially a D’Arsonval galvanometer 
is used on the thermocouple, and the separately excited dyna- 
' mometer, which is, of course, as has been mentioned, subject to 
some errors. The conditions as to sensitiveness, etc., that can 
be met with these instruments do not conflict. The series 
dynamometer can be used up to a certain point. After that 
we can use the thermal instrument, and away beyond that in 
sensibility, as I have found it in my work, is the separately 
excited dynamometer. 

P. G. Agnew: In regard to the tubular dynamometer, Dr. 
Wenner has already mentioned the fact that a somewhat flexible 
connection to the inside tube has been secured by cutting one of 
the heavy copper slabs serving as current terminals and using 
an amalgamated joint. 

Mr. Pratt has raised the question whether there may not be 
errors due to eddy currents in the copper tubes caused by cur- 
rent in the moving coil. At commercial frequencies no error 
whatever could be detected due to this cause. Even at 900 
cycles, with full rated current in the moving coil and the field 
system short-circuited, the deflection does not exceed 0.1 mm. 
at any part of the scale. a) 

The point made by Mr. Ellis in regard to iron impurities 
settling in the copper tubes which form the field system of his 
instrument is a very interesting one. The only part of our in- 
strument which needs water cooling is the inside tube, and as 
there is no magnetic field inside this tube there is not much 
chance of the sediment causing trouble by becoming magnetized. 
However, it may be well to adopt the suggestion as an added 


precaution. 
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ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO LAMP TESTING 


BY EVAN J. EDWARDS 


Perhaps there is no kind of testing for commercial results 
that requires more accurate electrical measurements than the 
testing of incandescent lamps. All incandescent lamps are 
very sensitive to changes in the electrical conditions of the cir- 
cuit. A change of 1 per cent in pressure brings about a change 
of 5.7 per cent in luminous intensity for carbon lamps and 3.7 
per cent for tungsten filament lamps. There is a corresponding 
change in the life, but of a magnitude four to five times as 
great. 
An average deviation of luminous-intensity readings of 0.4 
per cent from the arithmetical mean is obtainable with good 
photometric apparatus, calling for a voltage accuracy of 0.1 
per cent in the same precision measure. 0.1 per cent is generally 
considered good enough for life testing also, even though the 
life is affected more than the luminous intensity by a given 
change in pressure, the justification being that the individual 
variation, inherent in a group of supposedly similar lamps, is 
‘considerable. 

It seems safe to say that photometric and lamp testing labora- 
tories should maintain an accuracy of 0.1 per cent in their 
electrical measurements, that is, the electrical measurements 
should furnish results which have little probability of being 
in error by more than 0.1 per cent. Not only should the in- 
struments be capable of better than 0.1 per cent accuracy in 
reading, but also calibrations should be sufficiently accurate 
and frequent and with sufficiently well established standards 
to insure an accuracy of 0.1 per cent in the final result. 

1517 
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It may be of interest to consider the things upon which ul- 
timate electrical accuracy depends and the methods made use 
of, in the engineering department of the company with which 
the writer is connected, for obtaining this desired degree of 
electrical accuracy. 

The accuracy of electrical measurements may be said to 
depend first on the accuracy of the instrument, and second on 
the care and skill exercised by the observer. 

An investigation of instrument accuracy involves first the 
testing of the mechanical characteristics. A voltmeter must 
have a friction drag of less than the accuracy desired in the result 
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CURRENT VOLTMETER No. 33. 


in order that it may be safe and convenient to use. The elec-* 
trical and mechanical characteristics must be such that the 
reading corresponding to a given pressure is closely the same 
throughout a range of temperature and change in position such 
as will be encountered in use. Also, the process of calibration 
and the basic standard must be of sufficient precision. A care- 
ful comparison with a potentiometer, using standard cells of 
proved accuracy, taking readings up and down scale and for 
both directions of current, combined with a close inspection, 
furnishes a complete test of the instrument. Fig. 1 shows re- 
sults from a test on an a-c. instrument. 
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Surely all electrical instruments inja lamp testing laboratory 
should: be tested periodically and, moreover, it is desirable 
that the results be recorded in chronological order. The ad- 
vantages of maintaining a record are self-evident. All instru- 
ments in the engineering department are calibrated periodically 
according to a fixed schedule and the results are recorded in 
a graphical form which furnishes at a glance the past history 
of the instrument. The frequency of calibration depends upon 
the use to which the instrument is put; for example, a laboratory 
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standard alternating-current voltmeter used for checking the 
voltage on the life test racks is checked with the potentiometer 
daily. The curve of Fig. 2 shows the record of this particular 
instrument, over the past six months. Since this instrument 
ig maintained at nearly constant temperature, being in con- 
tinuous service, and is undisturbed in position, it is interesting 
to note that the record is what may be termed a life curve of 
the dynamometer type of instrument. The change of cali- 
bration is no doubt due to the weakening of the spring. 

A new standard cell is obtained regularly twice per year, 
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in addition to others obtained as needed. ‘Two are kept apart 
at all times as reference standards and are used only for check- 
ing the cells used regularly on the potentiometers. This pro- 
gram in connection with the continuous graphic history in the 
calibration of a large number of instruments, practically elim- 
inates all possibility of error or drift in the value of the unit 
used as a basis for the laboratory work. 

The subjective factor which enters into meter reading is an 
important one and one seldom given sufficient attention. 
Aside from the ordinary care and judgment required in the use 
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of electrical instruments, the accuracy depends on the skill of 
the observer in precise reading. The reading involves two 
kinds of subjective errors, the accidental or indeterminate such 
as occur in all measurements, and the error due to a mistaken 
idea as to the scale position corresponding to the various tenths 
between smallest division. Among untrained observers there 
is also a favoritism shown for certain digits as is shown by Fig. 
3, which records the percentages of various digits representing 
the estimation of tenths for a large number of readings for one 
particular observer who has a preference for certain digits, 
especially zero. 
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Fig. 4 shows two meter setting curves which were obtained 
by averaging the curves for a large number of observers, and which 
are fairly typical. The deviation of the “‘ setting’ curve from 
the straight line is a measure of the error in the average obser- 
ver’s idea as to the position of the various tenths, and the devi- 
ation curve is a measure of the accuracy which the average 
observer can attain in the setting of the pointer in the posi- 
tion which he thinks is the correct one. No doubt the setting 
curve is what would be expected, the positions between 
five tenths and ten tenths being in error by about the same 
amount as those from zero to five tenths, but in the opposite 
direction, showing that the average observer obtains the upper 
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values by subtracting a certain distance from the upper line, in 
the same manner that he obtains the lower ones by adding the 
same distance to the lower line. The five-tenths point is about 
right, as would be expected. Tests have shown that various 
observers show vastly different but reproducible characteristics 
both from the standpoint of error in idea as to position and 
of precision of setting. This is especially true of the precision 
of setting. Some havea low average deviation from the mean for 
the line and midway positions and others at the intermediate 
values. This test is valuable in that it furnishes a measure of 
both the directional and unavoidable errors to be expected; 
more than that, it allows the observer to correct his mistaken 
idea which previously was not known to exist. 
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It was found that for every-day use on photometric equip- 
ment, the precision attainable with portable instruments was 
not sufficient to furnish the desired accuracy, and as a result 
large laboratory standards and deflection potentiometers were 
substituted. The scales of these can be, in most cases, read to 
the nearest 0.1 per cent without estimation of tenths. . 

The indicating instrument used for the continuous obser- 
vation of life test voltage, at the laboratory with which the 
writer is connected, is an interesting feature in itself, apart 
from the laboratory standard used for periodic comparisons. It 
is well known that a switchboard operator prefers an instrument 
to which no calibration correction need be applied, that is to say 
he prefers to adjust the voltage to a line which is labeled as 
the voltage at which he is instructed to run. This feature of the 


Fic. 5 


subjective problem finds no application in most laboratory 
precision work, but is worthy of consideration in this particular 
instance as in central station operation where a constant con- ; 
dition of operation is desired. 

It is well known that no instrument can be made which will 
maintain a zero correction, even though initially adjusted very 
carefully to that value. Many instruments on the market can 
be made to read correctly at one point on the scale by shifting 
the zero point by means of the adjustment of the spring. Such 
instruments are difficult of accurate adjustment, however, and 
moreover furnish no means of recording the calibration for a 
history of the performance of the instrument. Fig. 5 shows 
the scale of the instrument designed to overcome this diffi- 
culty. The scale can be shifted by means of a rack and 
pinion at the top (not shown) to the proper point to make 
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the indication correct at the 120-volt point, the one used 
in this case. The calibration is indicated by the stationary 
pointer near the bottom of the scale. The instrument is cali- 
brated daily and the correction recorded, and when the trend 
of the calibration curve shows a drift of more than 0.05 volts the 
scale is shifted and the new reading of the stationary point 
is made a new addition to the history of the instrument. 

This instrument is of the dynamometer type, air-vane-damped 
and practically free from jewel friction. It has been in service 
only a short time, but promises to fulfil the requirements very 
well. 

A graphic recording voltmeter is used in connection with the 
indicating instruments, but cannot be depended upon as a pre- 
cision instrument, due to the comparatively large friction in the 
movement and the tendency to wear a rut, so to speak, in the 
movement, at the one point where it is constantly used. It is 
useful only in that it records any comparatively large change 
which may take place, and the time at which service is inter- 
rupted and resumed. 

All must agree that in a photometric and lamp testing labora- 
tory a great deal of thought and much time must be continually 
applied to the question of electrical measurements in order that 
those in charge may be assured that the desired accuracy is 
maintained at all times. 


A paper presented at the 29th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, Boston, Mass., June 28, 1912. 


Copyright, 1912. By A. I. E. E. 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS AS RESISTANCES 


BY T. H. AMRINE 


Incandescent lamps have long been used as resistances in 
electrical measurements, but they have not been used Over nearly 
as wide a range and variety of work as they might be. The 
reason for this is probably that information as to the resistance 
values and characteristics is not generally available and for 
that reason the proper lamps can not be easily selected. It 
is the purpose of this paper to emphasize the value of incan- 
descent lamps as resistances, to give some information regard- 
ing the resistance characteristics, ranges of resistance and current 
carrying capacities available, and such other information as will 
a&ist one in the selection of the proper lamps for any particular 
purpose. 

The principal advantages of lamps as resistance are, of course, 
their general availability and their low cost. These are of 
especial importance in experimental work, where delays and 
expense under the best conditions often seriously impede pro- 
gress. A wide range of lamps suitable for use as resistance 
can be kept in stock in a laboratory with a very small outlay 
of money and if properly selected and used will to a large extent 
take the place of a much more expensive equipment of rheostats, 
resistances, etc. The list price of a lamp which will carry 0.11 
amperes and has a resistance of 2150 ohms is only 18 cents, 
which is probably less than the cost of an equal amount of resis- 
tance of like carrying capacity in any other form. 

The fact that a very wide range of temperature coefficient of 
resistance is available in incandescent lamps is well known, 
perhaps, but is taken advantage of to a much less extent than 
is possible. Commercial lamps are now being made with un 
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treated carbon, treated carbon, metallized carbon, tantalum 
and tungsten filaments. These materials range in temperature 
coefficient from a pronounced negative to a large positive value. 
In Figs. 1, 2 and 3 are given curves plotted between per cent 
normal current and per cent of cold resistance, for lamps with 
the various filament materials which are now in commerical use, 
and for a few forms of treated carbon (Fig. 3) that are not in 
commercial use but which have been made specially. These 
give an idea of the range in temperature coefficient available. 
It is seen from these curves that for limited ranges almost any 
desired change of resistance with change of current can be select- 
ed, ranging from a pronounced decrease to a very large increase, 
as well as a practically negligible change of resistance with cur- 
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rent. In connection with these curves it may be necessary to 
explain that in undergoing the “flashing” or “ treating ” 
process carbon filaments decrease in resistance an amount de- 
pending upon the amount of treatment given. Hence, the curve 
marked ‘50 per cent treatment ’’ would refer to a filament 
which had been treated until its resistance had decreased to 
50 per cent of its initial resistance. Commercial carbon fila- 
ments are treated to approximately 60 per cent of their initial 
resistance. 

Below is given, for the various commercial filaments, a table of 
exponents X in the equation z = (FR) which gives the change 
in resistance R with changes in F, where F represents the various 
quantities, candle power, efficiency, volts, watts and current. 
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TABLE I 
Values of X for 
F Untreated | Treated | Metallized 
carbon carbon carbon Tantalum | Tungsten 
Wan gle POWEr srrsjcnin acre sien —0.045 —0.015 0.050 0.060 0.115 
GICLOTICY fare wie eeersilelnila a a1 0.070 0.020 —0.075 —0.100 —0.200 
NOUUSPPSES «Ra Sg-:0f4 20 ald Lone —0.310 —0.075 0.230 0.260 0.420 
NVRUS Metre ste ai sins cis Ceaeccun all =eUlLoo, —0.035 0.130 0.150 0.260 
Tren bikie wien egies fees 8 —0.235 —0.070 0.300 0.350 0.720 


These are average exponents which are approximately correct 
over a range of 20 per cent either side of the normal voltage of 
the lamps. By their use the resistance corresponding to any 
value of the function F can be determined, knowing the resistance 
at some other value, say normal, of the same function. 

Below is given a table which shows the maximum resistance 
which is available in commercial lamps for various ampere 
capacities. ue 


TABLE II 


Maximum 
resistance 
obtainable 
Type of filament Amperes at given Commercial rating 
amperes 


Untreated carbon 0.077 1690 10-watt 130-volt 
. os 0.110 2520 BQ=a eco 1% 
Treated carbon 0.154 845 20 ee L3Olee! 
& s 0.365 754 LOO) 52% 1275) * 
< & 0.920 141 LEXUS Ge RY 
o . 1,00 75 l-ampere resistance lamp 
e s 2.00 13 = GO “ 5 
cs 3.00 8 3 & a Md 
e . 3.85 36 500-watt, 130-volt heater lamp 
Metallized carbon 0.231 563 30-watt, 130-volt “ 2 
fe a 0.462 282 60-watt 130- “ 
¢ G 0.77 169 100 130552 
Tungsten 0.077 1690 10°2-24-130> 3° 
tS 0.145 1900 40 4 A275) Se 
# 0.218 1260 GOmr wae Aen 
‘s 0.364 760 10045275 * 
& 0.510 530 150% 2 “327-55 * 
=) 0.910 300 250% _-*-275 
by 1.18 110 150222130" * 
be 1.92 68 250- —“ 130 0% 
- 3.84 34 500° *130 °# 
4 tf 5.00 20 500 “ 100 “ 
eS nl 
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The resistances given above are ‘‘ normal” resistances, that 
is, the resistances at the rated normal voltages of the various 
lamps. The resistances at other currents can be obtained by 
reference to the curves of Figs. 1, 2 and 3 or by use of the expo- 
nents given in Table I. 

In almost all cases lamps of lower resistance, but having about 
the same ampere carrying capacity, can be obtained in regular 
commercial lamps. 

In order to select the proper resistance lamps for any purpose 
it is necessary to have the following information: 

1. Resistance. 


A-TUNGSTEN - NORMAL 
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AT 2.00 W.P.C. 
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2. Current carrying capacity. 

3. Degree of incandescence permissible. 

4. Change in resistance with change in current that is al- 
lowable. 

In selecting the lamp it is first necessary to know the per cent 
normal current at which the various types of lamps will give 
the desired degree of incandescence. Table III will enable one 
to choose these values. 

The degree of incandescence permissible depends upon whether 
or not light is objectionable, upon the desirability of constancy 
over long periods of use and upon the necessity of long life of 
the lamps. The average total life of an incandescent lamp at the 
commercial efficiencies can be assumed at 1000 hours. A one 
per cent decrease in current below normal will increase the life 


———— 
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from 11 to 24 per cent, depending upon the type of filament, 
so that if the lamps are operated a few per cent below normal 
they will give a very satisfactory life. Operation above normal 
will, of course, decrease the life in the.same ratio. 


TABLE III 


Per cent of normal current 


Untreated | Treated | Metallized 
carbon © | carbon | carbon Tantalum | Tungsten 
| | 
| 
Dalene deed ene tc ct 12 | 14 17 20 23 
Wherry. redancswteetes cate oe ors 18 20 24 26 28 
Vellow reds cuiiseceaseles ogiladicw igo 33 35 38 


From the curves of Figs. 1 and 2 one can select the type of 
lamp which will give most nearly the desired current-resistance 
change at the proper degree of incandescence. Knowing the 
per cent current at which the lamp is to be operated one can 
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obtain from the curves the corresponding per cent resistance, 
and from this can be calculated the normal resistance of the 
proper lamp. From the normal resistance and normal current 
the voltage and wattage of the lamp can be determined. When 
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possible, of course, it is very desirable to select a lamp which 
is a regular commercial product and so avoid the inevitable 
delay and increased cost of a special lamp. 

As examples of uses to which incandescent lamp resistances 
have been put, other than the familiar laboratory use in lamp 
banks, etc., a brief description of some of the methods which 
have been utilized in the laboratory with which the writer is 
connected will be cited. 

Carbon lamps seasoned at about 109 per cent of their normal 
voltage for a period of 12 hours* are carefully rated for volts 
at various ampere values and are used in the factories for check- 
ing ammeters. By this method, with a calibrated voltmeter 
and a few lamps one can check portable voltmeters and ammeters 
in as satisfactory a manner as with both standard voltmeter 
and ammeter. 

Extensive use is made of a four- 
lamp bridge which is essentially the 
same as the old Howell indicator. 
In this bridge four lamps are arranged 
as shown in Fig. 4, in which A and D 
represent lamps having a different 
current-resistance relation from lamps 
Band C. For instance, A and D may be 
carbon lamps, and B and C metallized 
carbon lamps, the most sensitive 
combination which utilizes commer- Fic. 4 
cial lamps being with untreated 
carbon lamps for A and D and tungsten lamps for B ang Co Cit. 
by means of the small adjustable resistance R, the galvanometer 
Gis brought to zero for any current through A BCD, then any 
change from that current will produce a deflection of the gal- 
vanometer. This arrangement is used to enable one to hold the 
voltage on a given circuit constant by putting the terminals 
a d across the line, bringing the line to the desired voltage by 
the use of a voltmeter and then adjusting the galvanometer to 
zero by means of R. With a proper bridge and an ordinary 
portable galvanometer, a small change, say 0.1 per cent, in the 
voltage of the line is made evident by a considerable deflection 

*Before being used as resistances for any purpose which requires 
careful resistance adjustment, all incandescent lamps should be seasoned 


by burning for a period sufficiently long to bring them to a constant 
resistance value. 
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of the galvanometer. By placing a bridge arrangement such 
as this in series with a line the line current can be held to a con- 
stant value in a similar way. 

A photographic recording alternating-current voltmeter of 
high sensibility which was developed by Mr. L. T. Robinson 
utilizes a four-lamp bridge similar to the one described, in connec- 
tion with a reflecting dynamometer. 

A temperature control device has also been made by using a 
small tungsten lamp as one arm of a bridge and placing it in 
the oven whose temperature was to be kept constant. The 
bridge is brought to a balance by adjustment of the other arms 
while the temperature is held constant at the correct value by 
means of a thermometer. After-being set thus the oven can 
be readily held at the proper temperature by reference to the 
galvanometer. 
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Discusstonvon ‘“‘ ELEcTRICAL MEASUREMENTS WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO Lamp TESTING” (Epwarps), AND “ IN- 
CANDESCENT LAMPS AS RESISTANCES ” (AMRINE), BosTON, 
Mass., JUNE 28, 1912. 


Clayton H. Sharp: Speaking of the paper by Mr. Edwards, 
the author gives a curve of corrections for the alternating-current 
voltmeter as used in checking the voltages on the life testing 
rack. He emphasizes the importance of that correction curve. 
I do not think he emphasizes it quite enough and I doubt if 
a laboratory standard voltmeter alone, even though carefully 
checked, is quite sufficient to maintain the very high degree of 
accuracy which is called for in the measurement of life testing 
voltages. One-tenth of one per cent on the life testing voltage 
will make several per cent difference 
in the life of the lamp, and may have 
very serious commercial results un- 
der certain circumstances; so that 
in all lamp testing, the most im- 
portant thing is the accurate de- 
termination and checking of these 
voltages. No single method is suffi- 
cient, but rather, various methods 
must be used and checked against 
each other. For instance, in our 
own laboratory, we use a multi- 
cellular electrostatic voltmeter 
with a mirror and scale, a method 
introduced by Dr. Kennelly some 
years ago. This is used as a trans- 
fer instrument to check directly 
against the potentiometer, so that 
the chances of errors of the instru- 

Fic. 1 ments themselves are as nearly as 
possible eliminated. Other instru- 
ments%are used in the same way. 

More recently we have been trying the method suggested by 
Mr. Amrine, namely the use of the old Howell indicator. See 
Fig. 1: 

The bridge which we have used is made up of tungsten and 
carbon lamps in opposite arms. At one diagonal of the bridge 
is placed a resistance of zero temperature coefficient. About 
this is looped a rheostat of high resistance with a rotating 
switch, making a very great many contacts. 

The bridge is placed on the circuit the voltage of which is to 
be measured and in series with it is a fixed coil of a sensitive 
electrodynamometer. The moving coil, which is supported on 
a suspension wire and carries a mirror, is placed across the 
bridge in the usual connection for the galvanometer, excepting 
that one connection from it is made to the rotating switch of 
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the rheostat. With this arrangement properly adjusted, the 
different positions of the rheostat arm correspond to different 
voltages on the bridge and the rheostat may be calibrated to 
read in volts. It is used as a transfer instrument, being. cali- 
brated on direct current. On account of the slight lead which 
the current has in a tungsten lamp on alternating current due 
to the considerable changes of temperature of the filament, 
the bridge does not give correct results as a transfer instrument 
if the lamp filaments are too fine. It is necessary therefore 
to use lamps of fairly high candle power in the construction 
of the bridge. The lamps must be of the same quality and 
character as are used for precise photometric standards; that 
is, all loose or variable contacts in the interior of the lamp must 
be eliminated and the lamps should be properly seasoned or 
aged before put into the bridge. 

It should be noted that an arrangement of this kind is ex- 
tremely sensitive to differences in voltage. Differences of 0.0001 
of a volt in 100 volts, that is, differences of one part in 1,000,000, 
are shown by the deflection of the electrodynamometer. 

Referring again to Mr. Edwards’s paper, he says that in com- 
mercial testing the ordinary portable instruments are insuffi- 
cient. That is quite true, and a larger type must be used. 
For more careful measurement it is better to use two 
potentiometers, one for measuring voltage and the other for 
measuring current. 

As to the indicating instrument on the switchboard for the 
life test voltage, another possible modification of that scheme 
is to give the man who regulates a single positive mark to go by, 
so that he has not any chance to estimate or to do anything 
else. He merely holds his needle on that mark, which relieves 
him from a large amount of mental exertion. 

A. E. Kennelly: This description which has been given wus 
by Dr. Sharp is very interesting, in regard to that kind of 
voltmeter, and I quite agree with the opinion he expressed, that 
no one particular instrument should be taken as the exclusive 
court of appeal in deciding the calibration of an alternating- 
current voltmeter. Checks should be obtained in all cases. 
We have found that the alternating-current potentiometer of 
Dr. Drysdale is a very useful and convenient check, which, by 
means of the vibration galvanometer, gives a high degree of 
sensibility, enabling a difference in voltage of one-twentieth 
of one per cent to be easily determined. 

M. G. Lloyd: I should like to ask Mr. Edwards a few ques- 
tions, and to have him elucidate Fig. 3 a little further. First, 
in regard to how the settings were made on which these readings 
were taken. There might be three ways of making these settings: 
In one way they would be evenly scattered across the entire 
scale; in the second way, they might be set on the exact tenths 
rigidly, and the same number of settings made on each tenth 
division; and in the third way they would beleft to chance, and, on 
account of something in the set-up, they might fall more fre- 
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quently in one region than in another; so I should like to know 
how the settings were made from which these readings were taken. 

Secondly, I think the width of the space is a very important 
thing in a study of this kind, as it seems to me the tendency 
exhibited in these results would very largely depend on the ratio 
of the width of the pointer to the width of the space. 

Paul MacGahan: I wish to point out an interesting applica- 
tion of the tungsten lamp used as a resistor. This is in connec- 
tion with contact-making voltmeters, such as are often used 
for potential regulators, or in relay type graphic meters, in 
which the tungsten lamp is used as a resistance between the 
contact and the magnet or motor. The idea is to introduce a 
low resistance just when the contact is made, giving a good 
starting characteristic to the device, and improving the contact 
action. As soon as the contact is made, the lamp lights up and 
increases in resistance ten times, and thus greatly reduces the 
current and sparking when the contact is broken. 

T. H. Amrine: In Mr. Edwards’s paper, he mentions the use 
of graphic recording voltmeters on life testing lines. He is 
correct, of course, in his statement that the ordinary graphic 
voltmeter cannot be depended upon for anything more than to 
show very large changes in the voltage and to show interruptions 
inthe service. The photographic recording voltmeter which is 
mentioned in my paper is being developed for this service and 
the indications are that it will serve the purpose well. It is 
sufficiently sensitive and has a sufficiently wide scale so that 
variations of one to two-tenths per cent in voltage are plainly 
indicated on the chart. 

A couple of records from this photographic recording volt- 
meter are presented herewith, which show what can be done by 
the instrument. They also serve to show the sort of voltage 
regulation that can be obtained on alternating-current lines by 
means of the automatic voltage regulator under the best con- 
ditions. The original of chart No. 1 was taken with the volt- 
meter adjusted to give a scale of 1.8 in. (45.7 mm.) per volt. 
ie original of chart No. 2 hasascale of 1.5 in. (38.1 mm.) per 
volt. 

Evan J. Edwards: Referring to Dr. Lloyd’s question as to 
the method used in obtaining the readings of Fig. 3, I would 
say that these figures were taken from old photometric data 
which were obtained with no thought that they might be used for 
the purpose of this investigation. Only such readings as were 
obtained in a straight estimation of tenths between smallest 
divisions, were selected; that is to say, only such groups of 
data as could be expected to show a nearly equal number of 
occurrences of each digit for a large number of readings were 
included. 

The width between smallest divisions used in obtaining the 
curves of Fig. 4 was that of a standard portable voltmeter 
having 150 scale divisions. The ratio of width between di- 
visions to the width of pointer was probably about 10. Dr. 
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Lloyd is, of course, right in saying that the results depend on 
this ratio. They probably also depend on the actual length 
as well as the ratio. The curves were intended as illustrative 
in the analysis of the various errors involved in meter reading. 

Dr. Sharp has expressed the opinion that no single method 
of connecting alternating-current measurements with stand- 
ard cell values is sufficient. Dr. Kennelly states that he con- 
curs in that opinion. The author did not intend to give the 
impression that one single method or one single criterion was 
in use. It is true that only one method, the dynamometer 
method, is used as aneveryday means of calibration. But 
before adopting this method, a careful comparison was made 
with a hot-wire instrument. Having proved the results to 
be the same by two very different methods and knowing that 
the wave form must remain unchanged, it seems justi- 
fiable to adopt as an everyday method the more convenient 
and sensitive one. Making measurements by using many 
instruments and many methods, of course, should give added 
assurance in the result, always, but it is possible to reach the 
point where additional measurements are not worth what they 
cost. 

The modification of the special indicating voltmeter suggested 
by Dr. Kennelly was considered when designing the instrument. 
It was decided to add the divisions in order to enable the oper- 
ator to make exact readings on the even hour when the regular 
log readings are taken. 

It is my understanding that the photographic instrument 
mentioned by Mr. Amrine consists of a dynamometer movement 
carrying a small mirror which reflects a beam of light with a 
long throw, to a sensitized paper driven by a clock mechanism. 
Such an instrument should, of course, be as reliable as the in- 
dicating instrument described in the above paper. The re- 
cords show it to be very sensitive and free from friction. 
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ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION OF ELECTRICAL 
MEASUREMENTS 


BY O. J. BLISS 


The unique arrangement of standard instruments described in 
this paper was made for the purpose of transmitting and re- 
producing at a distance a direct electrical measurement, the 
distance in point being 35 miles (56 km.), the measurement the 
indicated kilowatts input to a 12,000-volt, 60-cycle, three-phase 
transmission line, and the medium of transmission a telephone 
line owned by the local telephone company but used as a private 
line by the central station companies. 

The conditions which led to the necessity for the arrangement 
were these: First, a contract for power to be furnished by a 
large central station company which we will call A, to a smaller 
central station company called B, over a 35-mile (56-km.) three- 
phase transmission line, the smaller company being a customer 
of the larger and having substations of its own tapped off the 
connecting line. Second, a form of contract requiring that billing 
be done from the readings of a polyphase watt-hour meter in- 
stalled in central station A, equipped with a printing device 
adjusted to print automatically the dial readings on a paper 
_ribbon at intervals of 15 minutes, the charges to include a certain 
rate per kilowatt-hour for all energy delivered, a kilowatt-year 
charge based on the average of the three highest one-half hour 
peaks occurring during the year and a guarantee of a certain load 
factor. 

With a contract of this kind it is evidently very much to the 
advantage of the customer to keep the load curve free from any 
peaks which would increase the kilowatt-year charge. But as 
the customer can only regulate at his own station and in the case 
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in question the operators at B had no means of knowing what 
the input to the line was by central station company A, it be- 
came apparent that instruments must be installed in the stations 
of the smaller company which would indicate this input. Con- 
siderable advantage would also result if some permanent record 
could be obtained in order to check the watchfulness of switch- 
board operators, and as a comparison with the printed registra- 
tion of the polyphase watt-hour meter instation A. It was desir- 
able therefore to install a curve-drawing as well as an indicating 
instrument. 
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In developing a scheme permission was first obtained from the 
telephone company to use the private line for the transmission 
of signals between the stations, it being understood that any . 
arrangement installed for that purpose should in no way interfere 
with the telephone service nor should an e.m.f. of over 50 volts 
be put on the line. 

Standard types of meters were then modified and installed as 
follows. On the switchboard of central station A was mounted 
a graphic recording wattmeter, with relay type of movement, 
connected through the regular equipment of current and potential 
transformers to the transmission line. Alongside the wattmeter 
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a small special variable rheostat was installed, the movable con- 
tact of which was connected, by a brass rod provided with an 
insulating joint, to the recording mechanism of the graphic meter 
so that the position of this contact at all times corresponded 
exactly to the deflection of the meter. 

If now a direct-current source is connected across the rheostat 
terminals, and one terminal and the movable contact connected 
to the telephone line, the e.m.f. across the line has a fixed relation 
to the deflection of the graphic meter, or the input to the trans- 
mission line, and the reading of a direct-current instrument 
connected in the telephone line may therefore be made to indicate 
this input. 
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The rheostat as made up has uniform resistance per unit of 
length and does not therefore give uniform increments of e.m.f. 
for equal distances of travel of the movable contact. By making 
the current through the resistance large as compared to the - 
instrument current the error is, however, negligible, and the 
e.m.f. is considered directly proportional to the deflection of the 
graphic meter. 

The source of direct current is a 36-volt storage battery of 
small capacity located near the switchboard. The continuous 
discharge rate through the rheostat is about 150 milliamperes. 
The direct-current instruments, one an indicating voltmeter in- 
stalled in the steam plant of central station company B, the other 
a curve-drawing voltmeter with smoke chart recorder installed in 
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the waterpower plant of central station company B, are in 
series, are adjusted to the same full scale current, about 7 milli- 
amperes, have scales marked in kilowatts and have series re- 
sistances adjusted to give full scale deflection corresponding to 
the graphic meter in central station A. 

One-half of this resistance is in one of the meters in central 
station B, and one-half is mounted on the rheostat in central 
station A. This is necessary because the signaling system forms 
at both ends of the telephone line a shunt across the line, which 
must. be of at least 1000 ohms resistance in order not to interfere 
with the telephone service. 

Interference with the telephone by the direct current of the 
transmitting system is prevented by the installation of con- 
densers in the line at each telephone station, and interference 
with the meters by the telephone ringing current is prevented by 
the installation of reactance coils in the instrument leads. 

The operation of this system has been so satisfactory, is sO 
simple in its various parts, and has given such a small amount 
of trouble, that it leads one to believe the scheme practicable 
for many other applications. For instance, any two stations, 
whether belonging to the same company or not, if feeding into 
the same load, might use a system of this kind to advantage. 
A central office could have a continuous record of total output 
or that of any more important line or machine. Regulation of 
machines for synchronizing operations where the switch to be 
closed is in a station remote from that in which generators are 
located, as is sometimes the case in interconnected systems, 
could be easily arranged, or the more important positions on the 
load dispatcher’s board might be made automatic, showing switch- 
ing operations without waiting for the telephone call and the 
subsequent plugging or marking of the board. 

In short, the installation here described seems to show that 
. any points connected by telephone lines may be equipped for the 
transmission of measurements or direct-current signals at a low 
cost, without interference with the telephone system. 
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METERING LARGE DIRECT-CURRENT 
INSTALLATIONS 


BY F. V. MAGALHAES 


The question of properly metering electrical energy when it 
is used in the form of high values of direct current is one that 
can profitably be discussed at this meeting. The following 
brief paper is intended as a summary, for the purpose of dis- 
cussion, of various methods now being used, with suggestions 
for the development of apparatus that would eliminate certain 
disadvantages and errors now encountered. 

We will consider the methods of metering currents of 1000 
to 10,000 amperes at 100 to 600 volts. These limits are arbitrary 
but they cover a great many conditions which are comparable 
in metering both the energy for light and power from central 
stations and the energy from electric railway substations. 

Below is given a list of four headings which will in turn be 
dealt with in detail. 

Method 1. Install a single watt-hour meter between the source 
of supply and the distributing switchboard. 

Method 2. Install in parallel in the main source of supply 
several watt-hour meters with an aggregate capacity sufficient 
for the total load. 

Method 3. Divide the main service supply and meter sep- 
arately any natural component parts of the total load. 

Method 4. The development and the use of the shunt type 
‘of watt-hour meter both for the metering itself and for test 
purposes in connection with any of the three foregoing methods. 


MetHop 1 
The practise of installing only a single watt-hour meter is the 
easiest, best appearing and cheapest from the standpoint of 
1541 
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switchboard design, and the cheapest from the standpoint of 
initial meter cost. The method, however, has the least to recom- 
mend it from the standpoint of meter accuracy, and is the 
most difficult and expensive to maintain after installation. 

The advantages that may be claimed for this method are the 
registration on one set of dials of the total energy for the instal- 
lation; also, as indicated above, the low initial meter cost as 
compared with other methods. This latter condition, however, 
is open to argument if careful consideration is given to the fact 
that a system of using several small meters permits more flexi- 
bility from the standpoint of exact assignment, as the rated 
ampere capacities of large meters are, from the manufacturing 
standpoint, necessarily arbitrary and in large steps. 

The disadvantages that may be listed are: the possibility of 
complete interruption of registration or inaccurate registration 
due to a defect or to poor performance of the meter, such in- 
terruption or inaccuracy of registration applying over the energy 
for the total installation; extreme difficulty of proper testing, 
involving the insertion of instruments in the main circuit, the 
possible shunting of the customer’s load and handling of an 
artificial load; the expense of owning and calibrating standards 
of very high current capacity; and the loss of registration due 
to the shunted load during the time of test. 


Meruop 2 

The practise of installing several meters in parallel, while 
increasing somewhat the initial meter cost and possibly the 
switchboard cost, tends to eliminate or improve several of the 
disadvantages of Method 1. 

In case of defect or inaccuracy in a meter only part of the 
total registration is affected. 

Testing is greatly simplified over Method 1, as the meters 
may in turn be.disconnected on the house side for test and the 
remaining meters allowed to carry the load. The test connec- 
tions, artificial load and capacity of the standard instruments 
will all be of smaller ampere capacity than in Method 1, witha 
corresponding decrease in initial cost and cost of maintenance. 

This method is subject to one disadvantage in common with 
Method 1, namely, the poor performance of the aggregate meters 
at very light loads. A light load may exist for several hours 
which would be of considerable significance from the stand- 
point of energy, but which might be inaccurately metered, as 
it would be only a small percentage of the total meter capacity. 
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One disadvantage peculiar to this method is that the separate 
meters, due to differences in the resistance of the connections, 
may not register their proportionate part of the total energy. 
Such difference in registration, even when the meters are en- 
tirely accurate,: can give rise to tmnnecessary question or 
criticism of meter accuracy. 


METHOD 3 


The practise of installing individual meters for the natural 
component parts of an installation, such as separate floors in 
a building, separate buildings in a group, separate motors in 
a large power installation or separate synchronous converters 
in a substation, is, if the meter sizes are carefully assigned and 
the meters properly maintained, the best method for most 
conditions. 

This method is open to the same objections that may be 
advanced against Method 2 as to the increased installation and 
meter cost. 

Method 3 has a distinct advantage over the first two methods 
in that the assignment of each meter may be made very closely 
by considering the performance of its particular installation. 
The aggregate light load and overload performance of the in- 
dividual meters will then be better than the performance of a 
‘single large meter or group of parallel meters on the total load. 

The development of a mechanical or electrical totalizing dial 
of some description would, in connection with Methods 2 and 3, 
provide a single totalized record of registration of the various 
meters. Such a record might be desirable or even essential in 
the case of a synchronous converter substation, with the individ- 
ual converter meters installed near the converters and a total- 
izing dial located on the switchboard. 


“Mertuop 4 


Method 4 is a proposed practise based on the development 
of an accurate shunt type of watt-hour meter. 

Assuming the availability of such a shunt type of watt-hour 
meter for service purposes and a carefully designed shunt type 
of portable watt-hour meter for test purposes, the metering of 
large direct-current installations would at once present other 
possibilities. It would be possible to meter a large power in- 
stallation, consisting of a few units, with a single meter. This 
meter could at frequent intervals be compared quickly and ac- 
curately with the rotating standard. The service meter and 
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the standard being of similar types and characteristics would 
permit the use, for test purposes, of the regular service load, 
even if of a very fluctuating character. 

One marked advantage of the shunt type of meter in the large 
capacities would be its flexibility from the stock standpoint. 
The meters themselves could be all of five or ten amperes capacity 
and the range for the large capacities maintained by a stock of 
shunts. This feature is comparable with the flexibility which is 
possible with the standard five-ampere induction meter in 
connection with any ratio of current transformer. 

For an installation of small power units or a large lighting 
installation, Method 3, namely, metering separate parts of the 
installation, would still be desirable even with the availability 
of the shunt type of meter. Such a type of meter would, how- 
ever, increase the ease of testing and thus indirectly increase 
the accuracy of registration. 

In conclusion it can be stated that the requirement of a brief 
paper has necessarily resulted in the discussion of only one 
narrow phase of the general subject of metering. The possi- 
bilities of the shunt type of meter have by no means been com- 
pletely covered. No mention has been made of the proper 
assignment of the present type of astatic and four-pole meters 
for different installations and switchboard designs. Nor has 
the subject of proper instruments and artificial loads for test 
purposes been dealt with, although all of these points are related 
and essential to the proper metering of large direct-current 
installations. 
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MEASUREMENT OF ENERGY WITH INSTRUMENT 
TRANSFORMERS 


BY ALEXANDER MAXWELL 


A good deal has been written concerning the determination 
of the ratio and phase angle of instrument transformers, and 
several methods are now available which are of good accuracy. 
Also, there is considerable matter available regarding the design 
of such transformers, with reference to the production of sat- 
isfactory ratio and phase angle characteristics. Comparatively 
little has appeared, however, concerning the effect of ratio and 
phase angle upon the accuracy of watt-hour meters. 

The effects of ratio and phase angle upon the indications of 
switchboard instruments can generally be provided for without 
much difficulty, and where these éffects become important in 
connection with special measurements made with portable 
instruments, such as precise measurements over a wide range 
of currents or voltages, or at low power factors, correction may 
readily be made for them, the only requirements being a 
knowledge of the ratio and phase angle characteristics of the par- 
ticular transformers used, and some rather tedious calculations. 

With watt-hour meters, however, the problem is more diffi- 
cult. It is not possible to adjust such meters to compensate 
automatically for changes in ratio and phase angle for different 
loads and different power factors within the range of the meter. 
Legal and commercial considerations require that such meters 
be maintained within certain specified limits of accuracy. It 
is the purpose of this paper to consider, briefly, some aspects 
of the problem presented by the use of instrument trans- 
formers in connection with watt-hour meters. 
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POTENTIAL TRANSFORMERS 


Deviations from stated ratio and ideal phase relation are small 
in potential transformers, aS compared with current trans- 
formers. Furthermore, in a large majority of cases, potential 
transformers are used in connection with constant potential 
systems, and at constant secondary load, and therefore the de- 
termined values of ratio and phase angle for that particular 
load remain unchanged. Ratio may be taken into account 
once for all in the calibration of the meter. Phase angle may 
not be compensated, except for a particular value of load power 
factor, as shown later, but in most cases the error due to this 
deviation from the ideal phase relation will be negligibly small. 


CURRENT TRANSFORMERS 


Generally speaking, modern current transformers of the best 
design, under favorable conditions of use, show quite satisfac- 
tory ratio curves for secondary currents down to 10 per cent 
of rated current. Similarly, the angle by which the secondary 
current differs from the ideal 180-deg. relation with the primary 
current is small over a quite wide range, but may still introduce 
serious errors at low loads. 

Current transformers of special design, such as those intended 
for portable use, or in other cases where special efforts are made 
to reduce the weight of the transformer, generally have ratio 
and phase angle characteristics which render them quite un- 
suitable for use in connection with watt-hour meters. 

Ratio. Where current transformer ratios have the same 
value from full secondary load to a small secondary load such 
as 5 or 10 per cent, the meter accuracy is not affected, since 
this ratio, whatever its value, is accounted for in the calibrating 
constant of the meter. 

Where the ratio curve bends upward at low loads, or in the 
occasional cases where it bends downward, as shown in Fig. 1, 
the meter accuracy is affected if some compensation is not 
provided. 

It is possible to compensate within somewhat narrow limits 
for this variation in ratio, by utilizing the light load adjustment 
of the meter; that is, for the commonest case (ratio increasing 
with decreasing current) causing the meter to run slightly fast 
at light load, to compensate for the increase in ratio, which tends 
to make the meter under-record. 

The obvious objection to this procedure is that it may cause 
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the meter to creep. A number of experiments made on many 
different types of induction watt-hour meters indicated that 
such over-compensation might be carried out without any tend- 
ency toward creeping, up to amounts corresponding to 101 to 
103 per cent of ‘‘ normal ”’ speed, and at 5 per cent load. Some 
results of such tests are shown in Fig. 2. It is true that these 
tests refer to rated voltages and frequency, but since the per- 
missible range of compensation seems to be considerably greater 
than that required to correct for transformer ratio errors such 
as those shown in Figs. 2 and 3, it is possible that this method 
of compensation may be applied without disturbing the stability 
of the meter with respect to creeping. In cases where the trans- 
former ratio curve bends downward at low load, it is of course 
very easy to adjust the meter to accommodate the ratio. 
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Another limitation of this method lies in the fact that trans- 
former ratio curves are not always of the same form as the ac- 
curacy curve of the meter, and in this case, of course, complete 
compensation cannot be obtained. However, the most satis- 
factory current transformers have, when lightly loaded, ratio 
‘curves of the form shown by curve A in Fig. 3. The form of 
this curve reasonably approximates the form of the meter 
curves shown in Fig. 2. Curve B in Fig. 3, which is fairly 
typical of the change produced by loading the transformer, is 
of a form unsuitable for compensation. This indicates the 
desirability of restricting the load upon the secondary of the 
current transformer to a minimum, preferably the meter series 

— coil and short leads only. 

Phase Angle. Phase angle cannot be compensated by anv 

means which will operate automatically. Since the meter 
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torque depends upon E I cos (9 + ) where ¢ is the transformer 
phase angle, the error will vary with the line power-factor, and 
since the transformer phase angle will vary with the current 
the error will also vary with the line current. 

A few curves showing typical phase angle characteristics 
of modern current transformers of various types are given 
in Fig. 4. Fig. 5 shows the errors of measurement produced 
for various values of transformer phase angle, for different 
line power factors. These curves are computed for the con- 
dition where the secondary current leads the primary current 
in phase. 

From Figs. 4 and 5 it will be seen that for ordinary commercial 
range of line power factors, the errors produced by transformer 
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phase angle are comparatively small with transformers of good 
design. Where great accuracy is required, or where loads having 
low power factor are to be measured, errors due to this cause 
become troublesome. Apparently the remedy for this (besides 
selecting transformers having minimum phase angle) is to load 
the transformer as little as possible. Reactance may be added 
in the secondary ci1cuit, to correct for phase angle, but only at 
the expense of the ratio. The writer’s experience has been that 
with several different types, the ratio errors have increased 
faster than the phase angle errors diminished, and the former 
finally became unmanageable. On the whole, it seems best 
to reduce phase angle as much as possible, by reducing the load 
upon the transformer. 

A common difficulty, which constitutes another reason for 
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supplying watt-hour meters from separate transformers, lies 
in the practise of assigning over-size transformers for relay 
work. This over-size assignment is desirable, or necessary, 
for the relay, since the only function of the latter is to operate 
at overloads generally much greater than the normal load of 
the circuit, and it is important that the actual secondary current 
in the relay windings shall not attain excessive values. The 
result, however, where a meter is in series with the relay, is 
that the meter may actually be assigned at from one-half to 
two-thirds of its rated current and load; at very low loads 
on the circuit, corresponding to 5 or 10 per cent of rated 
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circuit full load, the meter may actually be operating at 2 to 
7 per cent of its rating, with all the attendant exaggeration of 
ratio, phase angle and meter errors. 

A question of design arises in connection with transformers 
for use in power supply systems of great magnitude. Here 
it has been found that transformers of small primary capacity 
are unable to withstand the enormous mechanical forces pro- 
- duced on short circuit, and under these conditions they have 
been destroyed. This condition has called for the development 
of special types of transformers, and in these the necessity for 
preserving the desirable ratio and phase angle characteristics 
of normal designs results in a great increase in weight. 
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In conclusion, it may be said that the best commercial types 
of current and potential transformers show characteristics 
which make them satisfactory for service in connection with 
watt-hour meters, under ordinary conditions of use. It appears 
further that some sources of error may be at least partially com- 
pensated, and that the more serious errors may be largely 
avoided by loading transformers only with the meter which they 
supply. It is also true that very serious errors may be pro- 
duced by the use of transformers having poor ratio and phase 
angle characteristics, and that such transformers should there- 
fore not be used for energy measurements, however satisfactory 
they may be for less exacting service, such as the operation of 
trip coils or relays 
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WHEATSTONE BRIDGE-ROTATING STANDARD 
METHOD OF TESTING LARGE CAPACITY 
WATT-HOUR METERS 


BY C. H. INGALLS AND J. W. COWLES 


There are two general classes of large capacity watt-hour 
meters, alternating-currént and direct-current. The meters 
used for alternating current are almost invariably of the induc- 
tion type, generally five-ampere meters used in conjunction with 
current transformers, or both current and potential trans- 
formers. A facile and accurate method of testing these meters 
is by means of an induction type of rotating standard which by 
means of standard instrument transformers may be made 
available for testing any alternating-current meter of any ca- 
pacity, with a precision well within commercial limits. 

Where large capacity direct-current meters are to be tested, 
however, the problem is somewhat more difficult. The method 
usually chosen is the indicating instrument-stop-watch method, 
by which method the energy delivered to the meter under test 
is measured by indicating instruments (voltmeter, millivolt- 
meter and shunt) and the speed of the meter determined by a 
stop-watch. Where the load is constant, this method is satis- 
factory, but for power circuits similar to street railways, where 
there are rapid fluctuations of considerable magnitude, this 
method is not desirable. 

The rotating standards have many advantages when used on 
loads of this character, but unfortunately they are not made 
commercially of a capacity exceeding 150 amperes and, unlike 
millivoltmeters, it is not advisable to use them directly with 
shunts, with the possible exception of the mercury flotation type 


of standard. 
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In order.to adapt the rotating standard to the testing of meters 
of 1000 or 2000 amperes capacity a differential galvanometer 
was devised by Prof. F. A. Laws, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, which was so arranged that a standard of 
moderate capacity could be used. It consisted essentially of 
two current coils wound in opposition, having between them a 
pivoted coil of fine wire. The apparatus and connections are 
shown diagrammatically in Fig. 1. The coil a is of few turns 
(actually a straight copper bar) but of sufficient capacity to 
carry the full line current. Coil 6 has the same current capacity 
as the rotating standard and with such a number of turns that 
by adjusting the resistance d the effect of the current in 6b will 
counterbalance the effect of the current in a on the coil c. 

With this condition of balance, —a— 
which is indicated by the pointer g@/ 
e, the ratio of the two currents 
Ta 1 Ia + Ib 

oe a 
stant, and the rotating standard 
will measure a definite per- 
centage of the total energy 
delivered to the meter under 
test. This ratio and percentage 
are determined in the laboratory 
by actual measurements. The 
differential galvanometer as de- 
scribed above is subject to 
the influence of external fields, 
and a modification of this method was devised by the writer, 
based on the general principle of a Wheatstone bridge. The 
arrangement of the resistances and the rotating standard is shown 
diagrammatically in Fig. 2, where a, b, and c are fixed resistances 
forming three arms of the bridge, the rotating standard and the 
adjustable resistances d and e forming the fourth arm. When 
the potential differences between the terminals of the two resist- 
ances a and b are the same (and since they have one terminal 
in common, this is indicated by the galvanometer reading zero), 
the current in a is to the current in 6 as the resistance of b is to 
the resistance of a, or 
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Ia + Ib 

THH0« 
long as the galvanometer indicates a zero reading. Ja + Ib 
is the current measured by the meter under test and Jd is the 
current measured by the rotating standard, therefore the rota- 
ting standard measures a certain definite percentage of the cur- 
rent supplied to the service meter. This percentage may be 
computed from known values of Ra and Rd or preferably by 
actually measuring the values of Ja and Jb. The condition of 
balance between a and 0 is obtained by adjusting the resistances 
d and e, d being a strip of resistance metal used for coarse adjust- 
ments and e a carbon compression rheostat used for the fine 
adjustment. The three resistances a, b, and c are preferably made 


Ra and Rb are constant, therefore is a constant as 


CARBON COMPRESSION 
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of manganin in the same form as instrument shunts, as manganin 
has a negligible temperature coefficient and low thermal effect. 
a and c should be of a current capacity sufficient to carry the 
full line current and b approximately 40 to 50 amperes. The 
full load drop in potential is 100 millivolts each for a and 6 and 400 
millivolts for c. Any change in the resistance of the rotating 
standard due to the temperature coefficient of the copper-current 
windings or change in the contact resistance is readily compen- 
sated for by the rheostat e, but in practise it is found that after 
the preliminary adjustment very little further change is required. 
It is quite necessary for accurate work, however, to use materials 
that have very small thermoelectric effect upon each other, as 
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in the first apparatus made up for trial more trouble was expe- 
rienced from this source than any other. By using manganin 
for the resistances no difficulty from this source will be expe- 
rienced. 
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Fig. 3 shows the arrangement of the resistances for testing 
both 1000-ampere and 2000-ampere meters, Fig. 4 the con- 
nections for testing 1000-ampere meters and Fig. 5 the con- 
nections for 2000-ampere meters. Fig. 6 is a reproduction of a 
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photograph of the entire equipment, except the chest used for 
transporting the resistances and cables. This chest is approxi- 
mately 32 by 19 by 14 inches (81 by 48 by 35 cm.). 

In using the direct-current rotating standard care should be 
exercised to guard against the influence of external fields, and 
since this apparatus is designed for use in places where large 
currents are involved, precaution should be taken either to 
take two series of readings, one series to be with both the current 
and potential leads of the rotating standard reversed, or to 
change bodily the position of the standard 180 deg. and take a 
series of readings in both azimuths. In either case the average 
of the two series should be used. 

Following are the results of tests on various 550-volt meters 
supplying street railways. In some instances the current varied 
from zero to the full capacity of the service meter during the 
test. 


TEST NO. 1—2000-AMPERE, 550-VOLT TWO-WIRE METER 


Position of Revs. of Average ) Correct Per cent of accuracy 
standard standard | revolutions | of service meter 


A 0 deg. 23.42 | 


23.46 23.42 | 24.18 103.2 


B 90 deg. 23.41 


23.52 23.45 24,18 103.1 


(S 180 deg. 24.20 


bo 
> 
_ 
a 


24.02 24.07 24.18 99.5 


D 270 deg. 24.17 
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TEST NO. 2—600-AMPERE, 550-VOLT TWO-WIRE METER 
Very FiuctuatinG Loap ON THIS METER. 


Position of Revs. of Average Correct Per cent of accuracy | 
standard standard revolutions of service meter 


A 0 deg. 10.81 


10.79 10.87 11.48 105.6 


B 90 deg. 11.45 


11.39 11.42 11.48 100.6 


Cc 180 deg. 11.79 


11.76 11.77 11.48 | 97.6 


D 270 deg. 11.31 


hi Be DP a Diet oe ees aoe e os ce Se oe ee eters 101.30 
ys “ A,B, C and D 


TEST NO. 3—2000-AMPERE, 550-VOLT TWO-WIRE METER 


| 


Position of Revs. of Average Correct Per cent of accuracy, 
standard standard revolutions | of service meter 
| 


A 0 deg. 19.52 


19.59 19,41 19.36 99.8 


B 90 deg. 19.46 


19.75 19.59 19.36 98.8 


Cc 180 deg. 20.13 | 


20.04 19.97 19.36 97.0 


D 270 deg. 19.71 


19.50 19.57 19.36 99.0 


Averaze-Gt A and) Gaiceiots «wie mi s/o) eteue ete ianatal sUrefoeeayaameneyals 98.4 
. BE ard Die asec 0/56 ocseei pista rehvhb eats onan une omaren aierstaas 98.9 
¢ €X AS BC rand iD yc. egceincn tine here on ana etanten 98.65 
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TEST NO. 4—1200-AMPERE, 550-VOLT TWO-WIRE METER 


Position of 
standard 


Revs. of 
standard 


Average 


Correct 
revolutions 


Per cent of accuracy 
of service meter 


A 0 deg. 


B 90 deg. 


CG 180 deg. 


D 270 deg. 


. “Band D 


14.71 
14.60 
14.74 
14.62 


14.51 
14.63 
14.62 
14.65 


13.88 
13.74 
13.74 
13.73 


13.82 
13.94 
13.80 
13.85 


13.77 


14.50 


14.50 


14.50 


99.0 


99.2 


e ANS, Cc, and 'D 
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Discussion ON ‘‘ ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION OF ELECTRICAL 

MEASUREMENTS ” (BLIss), 

‘“ METERING LARGE Drrect-CuURRENT INSTALLATIONS M 
(MAGALHAES), 

‘MEASUREMENT OF ENERGY WITH INSTRUMENT TRANS- 
FORMERS ” (MAXWELL), 

‘ WHEATSTONE BRIDGE—ROTATING STANDARD MeTHOD OF - 
Trstinc LARGE Capacity Watr-Hour Meters ” (INGALLS 
AND Cow Les), Boston, Mass., JUNE 28, 1912. 


William J. Mowbray: It is somewhat presumptuous for me to 
congratulate Mr. Ingalls on this paper, but I will presume to 
do so, because I think that I can elaim being the originator in 
the United States of the rotative watt-hour test meter. 
Seven years ago, in 1905, the chairman of this meeting, Mr. 
Robinson, presented a paper entitled The Oscillograph and 
Its Use at a meeting of the Institute held in New York 
City, and at that same meeting I had the honor of present- 
ing a paper which disclosed for the first time the method of 
testing watt-hour meters with a rotative watt-hour test meter 
having several current and potential windings. The paper was 
entitled Maintenance of Meters, and brought in the rotative 
test meter. At that time this method of testing service meters 
was not generally used at all, having just been started in Brooklyn 
and New York. Boston was then using a standard resistance, a 
voltmeter and astop watch. But I see that Boston has now fallen 
into line, and is not only using the rotative watt-hour test meter, 
but has added to the method of using it a degree of refinement 
that is characteristic of Boston. I congratulate Mr. Ingalls on 
this method, which is very clever and just the thing for testing 
large meters on fluctuating loads. 

F. P. Cox: I have been familiar for some little time with the 
work that Mr. Ingalls has been doing with this method of testing. 
I do not feel I could pass the paper without saying it is a good 
and useful method. 

Referring to Mr. Magalhaes’s paper, and method 3, it seems to 
me the object of meters is to get a record of the energy used, 
and if this is the most accurate, as it certainly is, it is worth the 
money the extra meters cost. 

As to getting a totalizing dial, this is quite a problem. I have 
done a little work on it in the past, by magnetic contact from 
different meters, to record the sum of the impulses, but the 
trouble in that case is that sometimes many impulses come in at 
once from the different meters and they must all be recorded. 
To do that, you find it necessary to record on the totaling dial 
one impulse, and then the others will have to wait and stand 
there until they get a turn to record; it can be done and has 
been done, but the device is rather expensive and rather com- 
plicated, and if you should add this to the already large expense 
of the separate meters, I am afraid the man who is paying the 
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bills would object. But the separate meters and adapting the 
meter to the circuit, is the right way to do it, and if the job is 
worth doing at all, it is worth doing right. 

In regard to the shunt meter, that has possibilities; it also 
has its troubles. I do not know how Mr. Magalhaes proposes 
to connect these things so’ as to do away with the troubles of 
the division, because if you are using the shunt meter as_ the 
total carrying meter, you still have the problem of one large 
meter against several small meters, and you have additional 
things to look after in regard to contacts. When you are shunting 
five or ten amperes, you have the larger losses in the higher 
capacity meters, because you would have the drop which would 
come from the low capacity. If these temperature effects and 
loads come in, while you would get a system which would be 
more flexible, I doubt very much if it would add to the accuracy 
of the meter. It has not been overlooked or forgotten, but it has 
troubles. We cannot say they never will be worked out, but I 
have not. yet seen anything that is entirely satisfactory. 

J. R. Craighead: First, with reference to Electrical Trans- 
mission of Electrical Measurements. There has been a con- 
stantly increasing call for various kinds of measurements which 
are to be recorded at a considerable distance from the place 
where the actual measurement is made, and it seems to me this 
paper shows a method of doing this in a very satisfactory way 
with a certain class of instruments. However, there is an 
alternative way of doing the same thing, namely, getting the 
measurement at the point where you want to have it, which 
consists in designing a special type of current transformer, in 
which the secondary current shall be reduced, for instance, to 
0.5 ampere, instead of 5 amperes. It is perfectly practicable to 
make a current transformer with 0.5-ampere secondary of 
practically the same qualities as the 5-ampere secondary. 

It is also perfectly practicable to make an instrument employ- 
ing most of the standard types, of 0.5-ampere capacity, instead 
of 5 amperes capacity. The load of this instrument on the cur- 
rent transformer is about the same fraction of the capacity of 
the transformer in one case as in the other. This leaves the same 
difference, which may be used up in the line drop. If we take an 
ordinary current transformer, of 5 amperes capacity, we are 
limited by considerations of load to a small line drop, so that 
the practicable distance with the usual size of wire is only a 
few hundred feet if satisfactory accuracy is to be secured. 
By cutting the secondary down to 0.5 ampere, we multiply the 
length of the line using the same wire, and consequently the 
distance to which we can transmit over that wire, by 100, in 
some cases running to 10, 15, 20, or even 40 miles, the size of 
wire necessarily increasing with the length of the transmission. 
There is one difficulty in connection with this method of 
building current transformers which ought to be considered, and 
that is, that the secondary has naturally a very much larger 
number of turns than the standard current transformers, and 
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in consequence, if the secondary is accidentally open-circuited, 
the voltage on the secondary will be ten times larger than on the 
corresponding 5-ampere secondary. This implies rather special 
care in insulating the secondary to avoid damage. 

As far as the potential transformers are concerned, for ordinary 
purposes, the line drop may be considéred as part of the resistance 
of the instrument, and the ordinary potential transformer will 
therefore answer in many cases. For extreme cases, a higher 
voltage secondary may be used. 

In regard to the paper on Measurement of Energy with 
Instrument Transformers, I want to say one or two things. 
One thing, particularly, is in regard to the use of the light-load 
adjustment for compensation. That has been argued a number 
of times, and I do not think we can say very much that is new. 
If we are going to cut down the safety against creeping by 
calibrating the meter to run fast on low load, we are going to 
increase the percentage of meters which actually do creep. It 
does not mean that the meter will necessarily creep because that 
is done to it, but simply means that out of a large number that 
are so calibrated, the number of meters that would creep is 
increased, and the result is that this method should not be used 
where a large number of meters are to be without examination 
for long periods. If the meter can be inspected frequently, as is 
usually the case where high accuracy is desirable, then this 
method of correction may sometimes be used with good results. 

F. V. Magalhaes: I wish to emphasize the value of the 
apparatus Mr. Ingalls has developed. It is a combination of 
instruments and apparatus which are commonly used and 
owned by most of the large operating companies. He obtains 
an instrument which will properly check the watt-hour meters 
on fluctuating service loads. Stating the point in another way, 
he has produced an instrument by using apparatus which is at 
present developed and in use, and does not involve the design 
or development of new instruments. It is merely a combination 
of existing apparatus. 

In connection with Mr. Maxwell’s paper, the errors in perform- 
ance of meters used with well-designed current transformers 
are small. It must be borne in mind also in analyzing these 
errors with a view to reducing them that with the present knowl- 
edge of current transformer design and performance any appreci- 
able reduction in these errors is obtained only at a practically 
prohibitive increase in the physical dimensions of the trans- 
formers. 

W.H. Pratt: Mr. Magalhaes’s paper brings out a point which 
I wish to emphasize, and that is, in using current transformers 
for meters, the best current transformers should be selected. 
Meters ordinarily are expected to work over a very long range, 
in fact, I think that the meter has to take care of a longer range 
of observation, you might say, than almost any other piece of 


apparatus which is used in ordinary work. There is a vast dif- 
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ference between the good qualities of the current transformers 
that are available on the market, and by selecting those that have 
the best characteristics you have almost no trouble. Slight 
errors in ratio can be taken care of in the calibration of the meter, 
and likewise the phase angle can be taken care of by an adjust- 
ment of the lag angle of the meter, if limiting accuracy is required. 

In Mr. Craighead’s discussion, I think he undoubtedly has 
in mind current transformers which have also come under my 
own observation, which depart so far from ideal accuracy that 
correction would be unsafe. 

L. T. Robinson: I may interpolate a comment here that 
will perhaps straighten out things. The papers of Mr. Maxwell 
and Mr. Magalhaes and the comments of Mr. Craighead and 
Mr. Pratt, are largely considerations of special cases that have 
come up. You must not read into the papers that all these 
things apply to all the work which we have to do ordinarily. 
If you give close attention to what the author says all the way 
through, it has been plainly brought out that for ordinary 
service and in general the present conditions are fairly satis- 
factory. 

T. W. Varley: Mr. Ingalls pointed out in the sketch the 
bridge method of keeping track of the variation of temperature 
in the meter tested. He says that the drop in each zone is practi- 
cally 400 millivolts. I would like him to explain how he adjusts 
these loads. 

C. H. Ingalls: The resistances may be measured by a bridge, 
and from the ratio of the two resistances, the ratio of the current 
with a balance on the voltmeter, can be readily determined. 
It is preferable, however, to use two ammeters and then, by 
adjusting the resistances, get the galvanometer to read zero, 
and then take the ratio of these currents. Repeated tests have 
shown that the ratio remains very constant. There is another 
method. If the two shunts are not electrically connected in a 
very permanent manner, of course the instrument will get out of 
calibration. In order to get around that difficulty, if you want to 
use two ordinary shunts, that are not specially made for the 
purpose, by using a differential millivoltmeter you can obtain 
the zero reading. 

T. W. Varley: Would it not be better to use a double bridge? 

C. H. Ingalls: A differential voltmeter that is suitable for 
that purpose is on the market, I believe. 

T. W. Varley: Would it not be better to use a Thomson 
double bridge? That is an easy way of using it. 

C. H. Ingalls: Yes, but this method was also devised by 
Prof. Laws in his laboratory, but never used outside commercially. 

Albert Ganz: If you have the two ammeters, why do you 
need to know the resistances of the shunt? 

C. H. Ingalls: You do not, in that case. Three ammeters 
may be used for measuring resistances, or you can use two 


ammeters. 
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Alexander Maxwell: I think that reference to my paper will 
take care of most of the comments made upon it. It is there 
stated that for all ordinary cases, commercial transformers are 
quite satisfactory. Further than this, almost all other cases can 
be solved by lightly loading the transformers. The difficulties 
referred to generally occur where extra load is imposed upoa the 
transformers, such as additional indicating meters, or relay 
coils. The manipulation of the meter light-load adjustment is 
altogether a last resort, which, I suppose, would only be employed 
very rarely. For all ordinary cases of reasonable loading com-. 
mercial transformers are quite satisfactory. 

Paul MacGahan: I agree with Mr. Maxwellas to the desira- 
bility of using separate transformers for relays and for watt-hour 
meters. There is a strong tendency on the part of some switch- 
board builders to connect too many devices to the series trans- 
formers so as to economize in cost or space. This practise has 
been very hard to discourage, as the evil effects were not thor- 
oughly understood by operating companies. It has been the 
invariable practise of one large company building switchboards 
to insist on separate series transformers for relays and for watt- 
meters, and nothing else in series with watt-hour meters when 
intended to be used for accounting purposes. 

An ammeter of low internal drop, and possibly a power 
factor meter, may be also connected in if the watt-hour meter is 
merely used for operating purposes, and may also be used in 
connection with an indicating watt-meter, as the latter does not 
require the light-load accuracy of the watt-hour meter. 

Although large enough series transformers might be built to 
take care satisfactorily of a watt-hour meter and several other 
instruments, this would be inadvisable, as two separate smaller 
transformers would be cheaper. Series transformers with two 
separate secondary coils on separate cores have been used, one 
secondary operating the relays and the other the watt-hour 
meters. 

A convenient grouping of instruments on two sets of trans- 
formers would be as follows: 

One set operating relays, ammeters and power factor meters. 
One set operating wattmeters. 

Elmer L. Kyle: Independent of the fact that shunted type 
watt-hour meters may be used in future installations of large 
capacity meters, there are a comparatively large number of 
the series type still being built and many are in use at the 
present time. The testing of the present type is rather awkward 
and in many cases inaccurate, especially in testing those of 
extremely large capacity. In the latter case it is practically 
impossible to test them except by the use of switchboard -instru- 
ments. 

The method devised by the authors of the paper is funda- 
mentally simple in principle, easily manipulated, and the device 
is conveniently transported, making it possible more readily and 
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more frequently to test and maintain the accuracy of the large 
capacity meters. 

The importance of this class of testing may not be fully 
appreciated but the increasing demand for large loads makes it 
quite a matter of importance to electric lighting and power 
companies. 

I might also add that although certain types of shunted 
meters possess the redeeming feature of testing in service with a 
comparatively low current, the method outlined by Mr. Ingalls 
and Mr. Cowles is much more desirable since it possesses many 
of the ideal features in meter testing. 

John Gilmartin: It frequently happens that the diversity 
factor of the natural component parts of an installation is 
large enough to permit of a much smaller kilowatt capacity of 
meters to be installed if the total load is metered at one point 
than if method No. 3, as described by Mr. Magalhaes, were 
followed. 

The light and full load accuracy of registration will be higher 
on the main meter or meters than on the sum of the individual 
meters. 

For example, in an installation large enough to come under the 
heading of this paper, it is unlikely that janitor work, etc., would 
be performed only on one floor or in one building at the same 
time. 

The usual result would be that instead of the individual meters 
working at favorable loads, they would each operate at a com- 
paratively small load, and*it is probable that if main meters had 
been selected with proper consideration of the diversity factor 
they would operate at a more favorable point on the accuracy 
curve than the individual meters. 

The same reasoning holds for large installations having a 
number of motors, the diversity factor of which is frequently 
large. 

Method No. 3, as pointed out in the paper, is very well adapted 
to metering separate converters or, as was shown in a recent 
case that the writer investigated, to the metering of separate 
generators in a power station. 

It is the usual practise to operate generating units up to at 
least half-load rating, thus giving a very favorable condition for 
high meter accuracy, while on the other hand, if meters are 
installed in the station bus they will operate at small loads a 
considerable part of each twenty-four hours, because the load 
curve of the meters will follow the station load curve. 


A paper presented at the 29th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, Boston, Mass., June 28, 1912. 


Copyright, 1912. By A. I. E. E. 


INDUCTION TYPE INDICATING INSTRUMENTS 


BY PAUL MAC GAHAN 


The modern switchboard, controlling as it does large amounts 
of power, and often situated where space is at a premium, 
demands a different type of switchboard instrument from that to 
be found on older switchboards. Moreover, modern generating 
equipments, generally turbine-driven, have resulted in a readjust- 
ment of the comparative importance of the different kinds of 
electrical errors to which indicating meters are subject. For 
example, the frequency of a modern system does not usually 
vary more than one or two cycles from the normal speed, and 
therefore frequency characteristics are less important, whereas 
formerly this was one of the great sources of error. Again, 
due to operation with larger currents or higher potentials, the 
external magnetic or electrostatic field effects are greatly in- 
creased. 

The tendency of the designer should now be toward prin- 
ciples of operation or construction that are rot greatly influenced 
by external fields instead of those free from frequency errors. 
In addition to this, the questions of compactness, readability, 
aperiodicity, ruggedness, and simplicity are equal in import- 
ance to accuracy. Ordinarily the operator does not hesitate 
to repair or readjust a piece of electrical machinery, but due to 
the fact that early meters comprised “ feather-weight ’? move- 
ments, delicate wires, pointers, and connections, the operators 
have developed a superstitious dread of breaking “‘ seals’ and 
making readjustments. The modern meters should be sufh- 
ciently rugged and simple to be readily handled by an operating 
company’s ‘‘ meter man.” 

1565 
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Various PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION 


For alternating currents the three principles of operation 
found in the best instruments today are as follows: 

Moving Iron Electromagnetic Type. Good initial accuracy of 
calibration. Approximate freedom from frequency and tem- 
perature errors. Ratio of torque to weight—low. Some makes 
too delicate. Easy to repair. Subject to both alternating- 
current and direct-current external fields unless heavily shielded. 
Short scale length. 

Moving Coil Electrodynamometey Type. Highest in initial 
accuracy of calibration and freedom from errors due to frequency 
and temperature. Ratio of torque to weight—low. Delicate. 
Difficult to repair. Subject to external fields of same frequency 
unless heavily shielded by internal laminated iron shields. Short 
scale length. 

Induction Type. Good initial and continued accuracy. Ratio 
of torque to weight—very high. Rugged and simple movements. 
Easy to repair. Extremely long scales and high readability. 
Frequency errors greater than in moving coil or moving iron 
types. External field errors due only to fields of same frequency, 
in certain directions, and are slight. 

Other principles have been from time to time employed, 
but the race has now narrowed down to the above three types. 

The fundamental or distinctive advantage of induction in- 
struments for switchboard use is their unequalled scale length. 
It should be borne in mind that the moving coil or moving iron 
meters, as now manufactured, evidently represent very nearly 
the highest state of development to which these principles can 
be brought, whereas in the case of the newer induction principle, 
much can be expected in the future in the way of greater refine- 
ments. It is the writer’s opinion that the induction principle 
will eventually supersede the other types for switchboard work, 
for the same reasons that this principle has superseded all others 
in the case of a-c. watt-hour meters. 


ACCURACY 


Induction type instruments are especially free from external 
field influences. Nor are they as deficient in frequency error 
characteristics as is often assumed. Induction type ammeters 
and voltmeters having an error of less than 1/20 per cent per 
cycle are now obtainable, so the error due to this cause in a 
modern plant would not be noticeable. 
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Moving iron and moving coil instruments, although prac- 
tically free from frequency and temperature errors when properly 
designed, are extremely subject to external field effects, and the 
best practise is to insert heavy shields of iron within the thin iron 
cases to overcome this. Without such shields the thin iron 
cases quickly get saturated by an external field, after which the 
further shielding effect ceases. Their light torque also causes 
them to be very susceptible to external electrostatic effects 
which cause the pointer to be attracted to the glass or case, 
introducing troublesome errors. It should be noted that moving 
coil meters have an advantage over moving iron types in being 
influenced only by external magnetic fields of the same frequency ; 
whereas moving iron meters are affected by both alternating 
and direct stray fields. 

Temperature errors in instruments are important, as varia- 
tions in the temperature of switchboards may be considerable. 
Alternating-current instruments of either induction, moving 
coil, or moving iron construction are readily obtainable whose 
temperature errors are within satisfactory limits. Self-heating 
errors due to heat liberated in the meters themselves should 
be carefully avoided, and are not found in properly designed 
meters. 

The mechanical sources of error are probably of greater im- 
portance than purely electrical ones in switchboard instruments, 
as the causes which produce them also reduce the life of the de- 
vice and greatly increase the errors with usage and time. In- 
struments having the highest ratio of torque to weight of move- 
ment will have the greatest accuracy and longest life if equiva- 
lent in other respects, and if the movement is not sufficiently 
heavy to damage the jewels. Experience and tests have 
shown that 15 grams maximum is a safe limit for horizontal 
shafts in ““V” sapphire jewels, and that a ratio of torque to 
weight of 0.15 is a satisfactory minimum, whgn torque is expressed 
in centimeter-grams, and weight in grams, in the case of switch- 
board meters. The disadvantages of very light movements, 
even if the torque ratio be high, is that the slightest mechanical 
strain due to overload, or even precipitation of moisture on the 
pointer, will throw the movement out of balance; thus such 
meters must necessarily be provided with external means for 
zero adjustment. The exceedingly delicate threaded rods, screws, 
and other parts visible only under a glass, render such meters 
difficult to repair outside the factory. 
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CoMPACTNESS 


A form of construction considered desirable for these induction 
meters consists of a round pattern 7-in. diameter case with a glass 
front. Thescale length is 143 in., subtending an arc of 300 deg. 
This gives the maximum possible compactness and readability. 
A compact arrangement of large switchboard equipment is con- 
sidered important on account of the cost of space (particularly 
in large cities), reduced attendance, location in operating galleries, 
reduced cost of marble or busbars, and visibility of all instru- 
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Fic. 1—DIAGRAM SHOWING COMPARATIVE AREAS REQUIRED BY VARIOUS 
Types OF METERS ON SWITCHBOARD PANELS. 


ments from point of operation. These features are of such 
importance that it is not unusual to find that the meters have 
been made to suffer in consequence by a reduction in scale length, 
as in previous types of 7-in. meters, or by the use of rectangular 
cases with curved glass, as in vertical or horizontal edgewise 
meters. 

The principal types of switchboard indicating meters are given 
in Table I, the area occupicd on the marble by the circumscrib- 
ing rectangle being tabulated compared to the scale length. 
To facilitate comparisons a schematic layout of various panels 
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is shown in Fig. 1, using 7-in. and 9-in. round pattern, and edge- 
wise m-ters. The limitations of round type 7 in. meters have 
heretofore been short scale length, and the fact that complete 
lines including wattmeters, frequency, power factor meters, and 
synchroscopes, as well as d-c. and a-c. ammeters and voltmeters, 
have not been available. The induction principle applied to 
the 7-in. ammeter, voltmeter and wattmeter has apparently 
placed this 7-in. construction on an entirely new basis, the scale 
length being equal or greater than in any previously designed 
9-in. meter. 


TABLE I 

_ COMPARISON OF SCALE LENGTHS AND SURFACE COVERED 
‘ages Type of meter _ av _ Area marble __ Scale length 
Round pattern 73 in. diameter 58 sq. in. 5 to 143 in. according to make 

. «OF ink eee eS ate 64 to 144 in. ts « td 
Horizontal edgewise 6 x 8} in. oi Se 6 in. 
Vertical is 4 x18in. fs He ten 12 in. 

a $ 4 x18 in. FD Aas 12 in 

- + 5ix 153 in. 82 Be * 12 in. ; ' = 


TABLE II 
COMPARISON OF AREA ON PANEL REQUIRED PER INCH OF SCALE 
Square inch area of panel 
Type of meter required per inch length 
of scale 
7% in. round pattern (average).............- ie oe re 1d 
1; a a si Gaduction: type) cic cians sores 3.9 
9s “« “ “ “« «“ - Vans) 
gs “ ) ¢ (GhICHETH pool ocucke ood bootie es 15 
6x 8}in. horizontal edgewise....... 8.8 
4x18 in. vertical Geis SO bb cood came eer eon 6 
51 x 154 in. vertical ee SER cate A coicy te Seg eke 6.8 
Illuminated dial (CAVETARE)\ sos. tee 16 
READABILITY 


Under this heading we may consider scale length and distri- 
bution, form of scale, reflections from glass and illumination. 
In a true comparison it should be noted that if the long scale 
takes a larger case the distance from the operator is increased 

‘by aless compact arrangement of panels. A basis for comparison 
is the ratio of area of circumscribing rectangle to the scale length 
in inches. Table II shows such a comparison. 

In voltmeters, readability at the normal point should be high; 
in ammeters, readability should be a maximum at the high 
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points of the scale, as overloads should be indicated with the 
greatest accuracy. Table III gives a comparison of the inches 
per volt,on the scale, at the 115-volt point, in various types of 
150-volt scale voltmeters. 

A consideration of importance as affecting readability is that 
of the proper scale and pointer illumination. The tendency 
is now to limit the so-called “‘ illuminated dial ’’ meters to switch- 
boards of a highly decorative character, and to heavy capacity 
d-c. panels whose size is determined by the other apparatus 
mounted on them. Moreover, rear illumination is not of much 
value in an operating room in which the general illumination 
has been worked out upon proper lines. Full glass front plates 
instead of metal covers with curved slots in them for showing 
the scales, greatly improve the readability by thoroughly il- 


TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF VOLTMETER POINTER DEFLECTIONS 
| | 
Full scale | Inches | 
capacity Size / Type Point ~ | per ) 
| volt 
150-volt 7§ in. | Round pattern (induction type) a-c. 115-volt | 0.16 
s pS 7$ in. . * (average) a-c. « | 0.035 
? * 9% in. tc: (induction type) a-c. - = 0.16 
: . 9% in. + . (average) a-c. a “ 0.05 | 
z é 9% in. |. - - (D’Arsonval type) d-c. ee P BOCORe | 
S hy 6x 8hin. | Horizontal edgewise a-c. = . | 0.023 | 
- « | 4x18 in. | Vertical edgewise a-c. oe Onto 


luminating the dial and by allowing the whole length of the 
pointer to be seen instead of showing only an “ index ” through 
.aslot. By proper arrangement of the illumination, troublesome 
reflections from flat glass fronts can be entirely eliminated and 
readings can be taken accurately from any angle, a matter of 
much greater difficulty in the case of the curved glass used in 
edgewise meters. 

Fig. 2 shows a novel arrangement of a black dial with white 
figures and pointer which in certain instances will be found 
advantageous. A white mark on a black ground is much easier 
to see than a black mark on white. A white object causes a 
certain amount of “ halation”’ in the eye or through a photo- 
graphic lens, causing the mark to look larger. This halation thus 
tends to blur black lines on white dials. The eye automatically 
tends to adjust itself to this, causing a certain amount of strain. 


PLATE LXXXIV 
iNew Gal Sol ets 
VOL. XXXI, 1912 


vED 20.98 JULY 1,08 
TYPE SM 
A.C, AMMETER 


SME WOCA4 776 


25 CYCLES 
SENAL WW IS5SO39 


[MAC GAHAN] 


Fic. 2—Briack Ditat METER. 


[MAC GAHAN] 


Fic. 83—BLack AND WHITE DIALS COMPARED. 


PLATE LXXXV 
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VOL. XXXi, 1912 


[MAC GAHAN] 
Fic. 4—MovEMEN?T oF INDUCTION TYPE AMMETER. 


MAC GAHAN 


Fic 5—ELECTROMAGNET ASSEMBLED ON BASE. 
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As a lens cannot adjust itself to such varying conditions, a 
photograph of a white dial alongside of a black dial meter under 
identical conditions of illumination will show the real difference 
in readability.. The photograph reproduced in Fig. 3 was taken 
with every possible precaution to insure’an exact comparison, 
and the result is in favor of the black meter. Meters thus ar- 
ranged with black dials have been used very successfully on 
electric locomotives operating often at-night or in tunnels, where 
the glare from a white dial would seriously interfere with the 
driver’s view of the track ahead or the signals. 


THEORY AND PERFORMANCE OF INDUCTION INSTRUMENTS 


The ammeters, voltmeters and wattmeters with which the 
writer is most familiar consist of a movement comprising an 
aluminum drum rotating in the 
air gap of an electromagnet, 
through the coils of which pass 
the currents to be measured, in 
the manner generally known as 
the “induction type’ construc- 
tion. Such instruments may be 
said to differ from the moving 
coil electromagnetic  instru- 
ments in that the currents in 
the movable element which 
react upon the field of the 
stationary element, thus pro- 
ducing torque, are induced in 
the moving element by the 
transformer action of the pri- 
mary coil and core, instead of 
being conducted intoit by means 
of flexible spring-conductors. 

In analyzing the action of this instrument it is clearer to con- 
sider it in the light of an ordinary moving coil electromag- 
netic instrument than as an induction motor, although it is in 
reality a special form of induction motor. 

Thus in Fig. 6 the laminated iron circuit of an ammeter is 
shown, with its annular air gap in which the aluminum drum is 
free to rotate. P represents a primary winding through which 
passes the current to be measured. S- Sis a secondary winding 
short-circuited on itself. The dotted lines marked ¢ represent 
the various magnetic fluxes produced by currents in the coils. 


Fic. 6—DIAGRAM OF AMMETER 
ELECTROMAGNET. 
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The windings P and S are the same in relation to each other 
as the primary and secondary windings of a current transformer, 
and their currents are similarly related. Thus the functioning 
of this type of induction ammeter can be said to be due to a 
combination of the actions in a current transformer and an _ 
induction motor. In this respect it differs from all previous 
types of induction meters, the result being an exceptional free- 
dom from frequency and temperature errors, as explained further. 

Fig. 4 shows the movement of such a meter, and Fig. 5 shows 
the electromagnet assembled on the base. 

Considering the induction type ammeter from the moving 
coil meter standpoint, we have, 


Torque = I cos yk (1) 
in which 


p flux produced by stationary coil, passing through 
the moving coil. 

I = current, moving coil 

y = angle of lag. 

k = constant. 


; é : : volt in d 

In the induction meter, J indrum J) is equal to _ AR ro 
impedance of drum 

dN 


or proportional to Zo (N = frequency. Z) = impedance of 


drum.) If ¢ were oscillatory, such as due to single-phase currents 
in primary coil P only, the secondary currents induced in the 
drum would be in the plane O P only, and thus would not be in 
a position to cause rotary torque in connection with the pri- 
mary flux dp». 

If, however, an additional flux, differing in phase, is intro- 
duced by means of additional coils S, this flux @, will in the 
instrument as constructed be in a direction at right angles to 
dp», and will thus cause torque by reacting upon the secondary 
currents in the drum which flow in the direction OP. At the 
same time the flux ¢, will cause secondary currents in the drum 
in the direction OS, which are in a position to react upon ¢y» 
to produce torque. Any secondary currents induced in the drum 
in intermediate directions may be resolved into components in di- 
rections O P or OS and thus are represented by currents in these 
directions only. It is understood that the fluxes ¢» and @, do 
not actually exist separately, but act in combination to produce 
a resultant flux @, which rotates with a frequency equal to that 
of the circuit. They may be treated separately for purposes 
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of analysis, however. Thus the law of torque of such an instru- 
ment can be written: 


Torque = ¢» I, cos a+ ¢.1, cos B (2) 
a = angle between ¢, and I, 
B = “ é gb. and I, 


It is assumed throughout this discussion that the values I», 
I,, I', I’, etc., for currents are stated in terms of equal turns, 
or as “ ampere-turns.” 

In order to produce currents in the coils S, differing in 
phase from those in the primary coils P, and thus produce the 
fluxes ¢, and gy», the “transformer ”’ arrangement of coils is 
used in the ammeter. The coils P are wound directly over 
secondary coils, which are in turn short-circuited through the 
distributed pole-piece coils S. The relations between the cur- 
rents and fluxes are the same as 
those in current transformers, 
shown graphically in Fig. 7, 
where J’ = current in primary, 
I” = secondary current, and 
In = magnetizing current. 


Fic. 7—DIAGRAM OF TRANS- Fic. S—VEcTOR DIAGRAM OF 
FORMER RELATIONS. METER RELATIONS. 


The flux due to the magnetizing component of the primary 
coil is in the direction O ¢». The flux produced by the current 
in the secondary coils is in the direction O ¢., in phase with the 
current I” in the secondary and pole-piece windings. It is seen 
that the phase angle between the fluxes @, and @, is, roughly 
speaking, 90 deg., thus producing a rotation of the moving ele- 
ment as previously explained. 

The d», as in a current transformer, is inversely proportional 
to the frequency, but ¢, is independent of the frequency, being 
only proportional to I’. 

In the vector diagram Fig. 8, let O¢» = the primary and 
O ¢, the secondary flux. At right angles to each are the voltages 
O V» and O V, induced by these fluxes in the moving drum. Lag- 
ing behind these voltages are components of the current in the 
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drum, O Ip, due to op, and OI, due to @,. (See equation 2). 
Let 6 = angle between @» and @s. 
vy = lag of currents in drum behind V, and V,. 
Then we havea = y+0-+ 90 deg. 
B= y —0+ 90 deg. 
Whence, cos @ = sin (y+@) and cos B=sin (y—@) 
Substituting in (2), 
Torque = dy I, sin (y+0)+¢; Ip sin (y—-@) (3) 
The currents in the drum being proportional to the voltage 
induced in it divided by the impedance of the drum circuit, 
we have 


Fe eG phe 

yee Ass, (4) 
1 A N > |» Se 

re 2” (5) 


in which K’,K”,K’”, are constants which will hereafter be omitted 
for clearness. 


As dp = ~ and @, = J’, J’ being the current in the primary 


coil, we obtain by substitution 


Ni 

tue ee (6) 
th 

Las ie (7) 


Substituting in (3) 


1\2 
Torque = oa [sin (y + 6) + sin (y—6)]; whence, 
[3 . 
Torque = ue (cos y sin @) (8) 


It is evident that Zy ,y and @ are functions varying with the 
frequency and therefore in order to make the meter independent 
of frequency we must make cos y sin 8 = Z, ; that is, the func- 
tion cos y sin 8 must vary as the impedance of the drum. 
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This condition for independence from frequency variations 
can in reality be only approximated. The actual design is 
necessarily the result of extended experimentation and labora- 
tory work, combined with calculation, so as to secure the greatest 
possible range over which the meter will be independent of 
frequency. The performance curves on the ammeters in ques- 
tion show a maximum difference in readings for any two fre- 
quencies between 25 and 60 cycles of 4 per cent. (See Fig. 9). 

In the case of the voltmeter, the primary coil is wound with 
fine instead of coarse wire, and an external series non-inductive 
resistor is used, wound with wire having a zero temperature 
coefficient. 


102 


| 
FORGUE AT FULL LOAD= 3000 MILLIGRAM- CENTIMETERS 
WATTS CONSUMED ‘* ** ro =3.-4 
VOLTS DROP BETWEEN TERMINALS =1. 4 
RESISTANCE =0. 114 OHMS 
WEIGHT GF MOVING ELEMENT=10 GRAMS 


PER CENT INDICATED 


30 40 50 60 70 
CYCLES, FOR CURVE NO.1 WHICH SHOWS THE EFFECT OF CHANGES IN FREQUENCY 
MINS. INCIRCUIT “ “ can, 3 ue i s “ SELF-HEATING AT #4 LOAD 
AIR TEMP. INC. “ o a) “ ze ae Bs “ VARIATIONS IN ROOM TEMP. 


Fic. 9—PERFORMANCE CURVES, AMMETER. 


The proportion of series ohmic resistance to the total imped- 
ance is made very high and the current in the primary coils 
of the voltmeter is almost independent of the frequency, thus 
approximating the results found in the ammeter. (See Fig. 10.) 

In the above discussion, only the effect of the variation of 
frequency upon the torque was covered. In addition an error 
may be introduced by the varying temperature, changing the 
resistance of the drum and thus the currents I, and I, induced 
in the drum (see equation 3). In order to correct for this 
variation, the secondary coil circuit is arranged to have a tem- 
perature coefficient of resistance such as exactly to cancel the 
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effect of increased resistance of the drum. To do this advantage 
is again taken of the effects taking plac? in current transformers. 

If in a current transformer the primary current be kept con- 
stant, the secondary current will remain approximately constant 
for a considerable variation in secondary resistance. Thus any 
increase in secondary resistance causes a proportional increase 
of the flux in the core. 

In the particular induction ammeter construction described, 
the secondary circuit is wound partly with copper and partly 
with wre of low temperature coefficient, the resulting temper- 
ature coefficient of the circuit being such as to increase the fluxes 
in the iron when the temperature of the aluminum drum rises. 


102 


ile} 
a 


| 
TORQUE AT FULL LOAD= 2800 MILLIGRAM-CENTIMETERS 
WATTS CONSUMED ‘* +* ‘<< = 88 
CURRENT a4 ** =>,088 AMP. 
RESISTANCE= 1136 OHMS 
WEIGHT OF MOVING ELEMENT = 10 GRAMS 


| 
| 
| 


& 


PER CENT INDICATED 


20 30 40 50 60 70 
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MINS. IN CIRCUIT « ei 2 " “* SELF-HEATING AT % LOAD 
AIR TEMP. IN°C. «* ws #3 sé sf Bd a“ ‘ VARIATIONS IN ROOM TEMP. 


Fic. 10—PERFORMANCE CURVES, VOLTMETER. 


By a proper proportioning of temperature coefficient of the sec- 
ondary winding the temperature compensation is effected with 
great exactness. 

The equations (4) and (5) show the effect of a variation of 
temperature, and consequently Z,, upon the induced currents 
in the drum. 

From equation (3) by substituting (4) and (5) and omitting 
constants we have 


Torque = Bo 5 oe sin (y + @) + os Oe ee sin (y —6) 
=x iN Baste (cos ¥ sin @) 
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From this we see that the condition for zero temperature error 
of meter is that 


ob» 6: =Zp (considering the frequency as constant). 


As @, is virtually independent of the resistance and thus of 
temperature, we may for simplicity write this condition, 


dp = Zp 


At a fixed current, @» is a function only of the impedance of 
the secondary coil circuit. From this it is evident that the tem- 
perature coefficient of the secondary winding must be the same 
as that of the drum, in order to make the temperature error of 
the meter zero. 

In actual practise, there are a number of factors tending to 
complicate the above relations, such as the temperature varia- 
tions of the iron and of the control spring, etc., so that the proper 
proportions of copper wire to resistance wire in the secondary cir- 
cuit can best be determined experimentally. The actual tem- 
perature errors are shown in Figs. 9 and 10. 

It will be noted that the results as to temperature coefficient 
and as to frequency errors compare very favorably with those 
in meters operating on the moving iron or moving coil principles. 

A similar arrangement for temperature and frequency com- 
pensation has been worked out in the wattmeter. 


A paper presented at the 29th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, Boston, Mass., June 28, 1912. 


Copyright, 1912. By A. I. E. E. 


COMPENSATING WATTMETERS 


BY A.-L. ELLIS 


In these days of large units and stupendous engineering 
undertakings one is apt to overlook the problems involved in 
assigning to little things an accurate valuation. 

The output of a very large generator can be determined within 
one per cent by means of instruments easily obtainable, if not 
already at hand; yet assigning a value to the energy delivered 
to a small metal filament lamp or the potential circuit of an 
induction meter presents some difficulties not readily overcome. 
This is chiefly due to the low watt consumption which gives a 
very small deflection on the scale of wattmeters designed for 
other than laboratory use. 

There are a number of cases where a suitable indicating watt- 
meter is greatly needed, as for instance, in measuring the core 
loss of small transformers, bell-ringing transformers, compensa- 
tors for metal filament lamps, small fan motors, small three- 
phase motors running light, shunt losses in induction meters, 
etc. It is generally desirable to make such measurements when 
a given e.m.f. is applied to the terminals of the devices. As low- 
capacity wattmeters are produced by increased turns in the coil 
in series with the load it is also desirable to connect the volt- 
meter and the “ potential terminals ” of the wattmeter across 
the load itself, in order to avoid the phase displacement andJ R 
drop which occurs in the wattmeter current coils. 

This arrangement has the disadvantage that the potential 
circuit losses of both the voltmeter and wattmeter are then 
included in the watts indicated by the latter instrument, thus 
making it necessary to apply corrections to the readings. It 
frequently happens that the instrument losses are many times 

1579 
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greater than the loss to be determined, hence the result obtained 
is the difference between two nearly equal quantities. This 
together with small scale deflection makes accurate determina- 
tions practically impossible. 

An instrument for this work should possess the following 
characteristics distinguishing it from the ordinary low-reading 
wattmeter. 

1. It should be so designed that its errors can be readily 
computed for all conditions of load, power factor of load, scale 
position, etc., and readings corrected for these errors. 

2. Its indications should be compensated for its own losses. 

3. Its indication should be compensated for loss in the volt- 
meter or other instruments which may be connected across the 
terminals of the device being measured. 

4. It should have a large current capacity in terms of its 
full scale watt value, as a great many of the small energy 
consumers operate at low power 
factors. 

5. It should possess high 
torque in order that its life of 
unimpaired accuracy may not be 
shortened. 

6. Its moving system should 


be damped. eo ee 
7. It should be shielded to a ee  /f 
protect it from stray magnetic Fic. 1 


and electrostatic fields. 

Fig. 1 shows diagrammatically the compensated wattmeter as 
commonly constructed. 

The moving coil A is pivoted between two similar spools 
upon which are wound the series or current coil E and the com- 
pensating coil H. 

The spool comprises the brass supporting casting B, into 
which is soldered a brass tubing C, having a flang> D to form a 
channel for winding. The spool is split radially by one saw- 
cut to reduce error due to eddy currents. 

The turns of the series coil E should be concentrated about 
the moving coil in the most effective position, the available space 
should be filled with copper, and as little insulation used as will 
insure freedom from short circuits. Some of the available space 
must be given up to the compensating coil; hence it is usually 
composed of fine wire, 0.005 to0.010in. (0.125 to 0.254 mm.). 
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In Fig. 1 the compensating coil H has approximately the 
same number of turns as series coil & and is wound beneath 
because, being fine wire, it is best supported when wound directly 
upon the metal spool. 

Sometimes the compensating coil is wound upon the series coil 
either directly or on a separate support. In either case, the 
adjustment of the compensating coil is obtained by adding or 
subtracting turns, until no deflection is obtained when the current 
for the moving coil is taken through the series and compensating 
coils connected in series and opposing. 

Since the coils E and H have not the same radius they will 
not affect the moving coil equally for all scale positions; con- 
sequently the compensation can be made exact for one scale 
position only. This is also true for more than one layer and 
the error becomes more pronounced as“the layers increase, or if 
the compensating circuit is wound outside of the series coil, 
e ther directly or as a separate coil. 

When constructed as in Fig. 1, an average in equality of 4.5 
per cent and a maximum of 6 per cent has been observed for 
the different scale positions. 

True compensation for all scale positions can only be obtained 
by using a concentric cable when winding the series coil, the 
wire of the compensating coil forming the core upon which the 
strands of the series coil cable are laid up. Such an instrument 
possessing a 150-watt scale has been made. 

There are, however, structural difficulties which preclude 
the general use of this method, namely: (1) the problem of 
bringing out the compensating core and securing same so that 
it will not break off at the point where it enters the finished 
coil; (2) the difficulty of securing sufficiently high insulation 
between core and cable to permit the use of the instrument 
upon 150-volt circuits; (3) the fact that, because where small 
conductors are concerned cable construction greatly reduces 
the amount of copper that can be wound in a given space because 
this is still further reduced by the compensating core, the cur- 
rent is so limited that the instrument is suitable for measurements 
around 100 per cent power factor only. 

Very good results have been obtained by winding the series 
coil in several layers and at the same time winding one or more 
fine compensating wires so distributed that their respective 
magnetic effects in relation to the moving coil are substantially 


equal. 
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Fig. 2 gives the departure from the compensation for various 
scale positions. The curves are plotted from observations, using 
a wattmeter like that in Fig. 1, and one having specially wound 
coils. 
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Fic. 2—CurveEs SHOWING COMPOUNDING BETWEEN CURRENT AND 
COMPENSATING WINDINGS 


Fic. 3—CoMPOUNDING BETWEEN CURRENT CorILs AND COMPENSATING 
WINDING IN WATTMETER OF SPECIAL TYPE. 
Curves drawn to twenty times the scale of those in Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3 is interesting, as it shows the accuracy to which the 
actual compensation was observed. The curves are for the 
specially wound wattmeter of Fig. 2 and are plotted to a scale 
twenty times larger. The second set of observations was taken 
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four months later than the first, during which time the moving 
coil had been replaced by a new one and a new scale marked for 
it. The greatest differexce between observed points on the two 
curves does not exceed 0.2 per cent of the compensation, show- 
ing that between 0 and 25 per cent of full scale the compensation 
is correct within 0.2 per cent and, excepting one observed point, 
within 0.3 per cent for the remainder of the scale. 

Equally good results can be obtained with a second fine wire 
wound in the series coil, which may be used to feed a voltmeter 
or other device and automatically subtract from the wattmeter 
indication the energy so delivered. The connections in this case 
are shown in Fig. 4, which is self-explanatory. 

Table I gives the percentage difference in the watts observed 
when measuring a given load first “‘ direct ’’ and then compen- 


25 MOVING 
__laas AY) Meo 


WATTMETER 


Fic. 4 


sating; the number of watts obtained when used direct is taken 
as standard. This shows much better compensation in the case 
of the special type, under all conditions. 

The “computed variation”’ at the bottom of the table is 

‘the difference in per cent one would expect to observe, based 
upon the potential circuit losses and the departure from exact 
compensation, neglecting the effect of mutual induction. 

While the wattmeter can be closely compensated for the 
voltmeter losses, the voltmeter indications must be corrected 
for the added ohmic resistance and the disturbance due to mutual 
inductance between series and compensating coils; the resultant 
self-inductance of these coils is equal to zero. 

Fig. 5 gives the e.m.f. due to mutual induction at 60 cycles for 
two capacities of wattmeters, showing how this e.m.f. varies 
with the current taken by the load. 
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Fig. 6 gives the error in the indication of the voltmeter in volts 
at 60 cycles for all load power factors, when the particular watt- 
meter considered is loaded with its maximum rated current 
(2..25 amperes), and operated upon circuits of 100 volts or over 


with either 


lagging or leading current. It is to be noted that the 


error is roughly constant for all low power factors up to 50 per 


TABLE I.—TEST OF COMPENSATING WATTMETERS 
THE OBSERVED VARIATION IN CALIBRATION WHEN SHIFTING FROM 


DIRECT TO COMPENSATING 


(Variation given in terms of the ‘‘ direct ’’ calibration taken as standard.) 


On unity power factor On power factor = 0.1 
| — 
Watts Wattmeter No. 2 Wattmeter No. 2 
read on | Wattmeter (Special type) Wattmeter (Special type) 
test No. 1.9 ,._-—_____—__ | No. 1 
instrument | common Alone With common | Alone With 
type voltmeter type voltmeter 
(Per cent) | (Per cent) | (Per cent) | (Per cent) | (Per cent) | (Per cent) 
— | S| a Raeaieeeans i.’ “ae MARR Sa CAPS — 
60 CycLES PER SECOND; CURRENT LAGGING 
25.0 —1.25 —0.16 —0.27 —0.88 +0.15 +0.02 
20.0 —0.71 —0.07 —0.17 —0.87 +0.11 —0.11 
15.0 —1.12 —0.09 —0.30 —0.95 +0.05 +0.01 
10.0 —0.90 —0.25 —0:26 —0.75 +0.16 +0.18 
125 CycLEs PER SECOND; CURRENT LAGGING | 
25.0 —1.03 —0.07 +0.07 —0.30 —0.07 —0.19 
20.0 —0.73 +0.03 —0.05 —0.39 +0.09 +0.15 
15.0 —1.01 —0.19 —0.34 —0.70 +0.49 +0.28 
10.0 —0.50 —0.06 —0.06 —1.18 +0.41 +0.26 
125 CycLEs PER SECOND; CURRENT LEADING 
25.0 —0.66 —0.14 —0,22 —0.56 +0.29 +0.33 
20.0 —0.64 —0.08 0.31 —0.48 —0.20 —0.17 
15.0 —1,31 —0.46 —0.41 —1.05 —0.10 —0.21 
10.0 —1.138 —0.12 —0.12 —0.89 —0.11 —0.16 
COMPUTED VARIATION OR ERROR 
‘(Based upon potential losses and per cents on Fig. 2.) 
25.0 —0.59 —0 07 
20.0 —0.70 —().10 
15.0 —0.68 —0.02 
10.0 —0.83 —0.03 


Note: The theoretically perfect wattmeter should show no variation, neglecting mutual 


induction. 


cent power factor, the total variation amounting to 0.2 volt. 


Beyond 80 


If the ratio 


per cent power factor the error falls rapidly to’zero. 
mutual e.m.f. 


ine ee is less than 2 per cent, the indica- 


tion expressed in volts is approximately equal to the mutual 
e.m.f. X sin 0, where @ is the phase angle of the load. The effect 
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Fic. 6—CALCULATED CURVE, GIVING THE ERROR IN VOLTAGE INDICATED 
BY VOLTMETER WHEN USED WITH VOLTMETER COMPENSATOR. 
With full load current upon the wattmeter. 
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of added resistance on the voltmeter indication is easily computed 
to any accuracy required. 

The mutual inductance due to the compensating coil causes 
no appreciable error in the wattmeter at any load or any power 
factor. The reason may perhaps be better understood by referring 
to the vector diagram shown in Fig.7, which, while not completely 
representing all that takes place in the operation of the watt- 
meter, shows the principal reason why the indication is not 
affected. In this diagram 

I, = phase of true load current. 

En = phase of the e.m.f. induced by mutual inductance 
which leads J; by 90 deg. in time phase (considering 
that compensating winding is reversed). 

E, = phase of true load potential. 

0 true angle between phases of J; and E;. 

E; = the total effective volts impressed upon the potential 
circuit = resultant of Ey and En. 

Read E’ for lagging and FE” for leading current. 

It will be seen at a glance that, since a line can be drawn 
perpendicular to J; and common to the vectors of the true load 
and the resultant instrument potentials, and since the distance 
of this line from the origin along J; represents that component 
of the potentials in phase with J;, or in other words determines 
the watts, whatever the value assigned E,, the wattmeter 
indication will not be affected for any given relation between 
E;, I, and @; 

This is not strictly true when all factors are considered. The 
diagram considers only the e.m.fs. due to mutual induction, and 
neglects the effect of the moving coil, as also the current flow 
into the load and into the source, due to Em. These disturbances 
are very slight; their combined effects do not produce an 
observed error. This is fortunate, as it would be difficult to 
correct for the current flow into the load and source, because, 
while the constants of the load can be measured, the constants 
for the source would be difficult to determine and are ever chang- 
ing. 

The common type of wattmeter designed for use on voltages 
around 110 has a maximum capacity of 150 watts; the ampere 
capacity is limited to 1.5, in some cases as high as 2 amperes. 
An instrument of this type, upon low power factors, does not 
produce a deflection such that the distance of the pointer from 
zero can be determined very accurately. The capacity of 150 


I 
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volts is of little value, since the devices to be measured have 
been designed to operate upon commercial circuits; hence the 
voltage most frequently used is 110, with probable maximum of 
120 volts. On this basis the full scale deflection would be 
obtained at 62 per cent power factor. 

The sensibility of the instrument and its field of usefulness 
can be enhanced by so proportioning the potential circuit that 
it will be limited to potentials of 125 volts or less. The series or 
current coil sHould be rated as high as possible and the activity 
of the moving coil increased by increasing the ratio of the 
inductance to the resistance. 


<—_A—> 


inves %h 


The special wattmeter previously and subsequently referred 
to has an ampere capacity of 2.25 amperes, a potential limit of 
125 volts and a full scale of 70 watts. On the basis of 120 volts 
the full scale deflection would be obtained at 26 per cent power 
factor as compared with 62 per cent power factor for the common 
type. Deflections around 1 scale can be obtained at power 
factors below 10 per cent within the rated capacity. If left 
continuously in circuit at rated load a small correction will be 
necessary, due to the heating effect, but no noticeable disturb- 
ance is produced if left in circuit for five minutes at a time with 
short intervals of rest. 
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In the design of an instrument, metal affords the most certain 
readily obtainable and eminently satisfactory mechanical means 
of definitely locating the various vital parts with respect to one 
another; yet, when utilized as found in the common type of 
wattmeter (illustrated in Fig. 1), it becomes a serious source of 
error due to eddy currents. 

The error is greatest at low power factor, because the eddy 
currents are then nearly in phase with the current through 
the moving coil, the deflection of the instrument is small and 
the current producing eddy currents is large. 

The magnitude of the error varies with the frequency, power 
factor, amperes of load, voltage across instrument terminals, 
and position of pointer on scale, making it practically impossible 
to correct readings for errors of this nature. The effect of this 
error is to cause the indications of the instrument to be too 
small or too large when the load current lags behind or leads the 
impressed é.m.f. 

A comparatively large amount of metal can be used to secure 
mechanical stability and be so placed with respect to the station- 
ary and moving coils that practically no error results due to 
eddy currents, even when the sensibility is greatly increased 
as in the case of the “‘ special ’? wattmeter. 

The “special’’ wattmeter, besides having robust metal 
supporting frames, was equipped with magnetically damped 
moving system and massive iron magnetic shields. Table II 
gives a comparison between the calculated errors and the 
observed total accumulation errors at 10 per cent power factor, 
for 60-cycle lagging current and 125-cycle lagging and leading 
current, for both the common and special type wattmeter, when 
used direct (as an ordinary wattmeter) and when used compen- 
sating. The calculated errors as given take nothing into account 
except the phase displacement caused by the self-inductance of 
the potential circuit—the theoretical effects which mutual induct- 
ance might produce being completely disregarded. 

Referring to the errors observed in the common type of watt- 
meter, the effects of eddy currents are plainly in evidence. 
Where it would be expected that the instrument should read high 
due to the phase displacement of the moving coil circuit, the 
instrument actually reads low due to eddy currents. This is 
true whether used compensating or direct; the lack of correct 
compensation amplifies the error on lagging current and reduces 
the error on leading current. The magnitude of the error varies 
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with the scale position, being more pronounced when the com- 
pensating coil is used, except on leading current, where the varia- 
tions in the errors due to the different positions tend to neutralize 
one another. A useful correction factor cannot be supplied with 
wattmeters of the common type, because where we would expect 
it to read 0.53 per cent high it actually reads anywhere between 
0.77 per cent and 2.15 per cent low. 


TABLE If. TEST OF COMPENSATING WATTMETERS 
THE TOTAL ACCUMULATIVE ERRORS OBSERVED ON POWER FACTOR 
LOADS 


(Figures in table are corrected for scale errors.) 


Power factor of load eo it oe 
Used direct Used compensating 
Watts | | Wattmeter No. 2 
read on Wattmeter | Wattmeter Wattmeter Special type 
test instrument No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 | | 
Common | Special Common Alone With 
type | type type | voltmeter 
Kier a | (Per cent) (Per cent) (Per cent) | (Per cent) | 
60 CycLES PER SECOND; CURRENT LAGGING 
25.0 { —0.92 +1.54 —1.85 +1.68 +1.62 
20.0 —0.77 +1.55 —1.82 +1.41 +1.30 
15.0 —1.10 +1.48 —2.15 +1.54 -+1.60 | 
herent 0.0 —1.15 +1.67 —1.51 +1.56 +1.58 
*Calculated errors +0.53 +1.69 +0.53 +1.69 +1.69 
125 CycLES PER SECOND; CURRENT LAGGING 
PAS) —1.18 +4.70 —1.21 +4.63 +4.55 
20.0 —1.02 +4 .32 —1.29 +4.33 +4.47 
15.0 —2.05 +3.47 —2.42 +4.09 +3.88 
10.0 —2.00 +3.91 —3.14 +4.33 +4.18 
*Calculated errors +1.12 +3.63 +1.12 +3.63 +3.63 
z “125 CycLEes PER SECOND; CURRENT LEADING 
25.0 +1.63 —2.94 +1.01 —2.62 —2.58 
20.0 +1.58 —2.95 +1.09 —3.16 3.34 
15.0 +1.42 
10.0 +1.68 —2.67 +1.02 —2.78 —2.83 
*Calculated errors —1.12 —3.63 J 1.12 —3.63 —3.63 


*The calculated errors take nothing into account except the self-inductance of potential 
circuit. 


The wattmeter having special coils shows no observable error 
due to eddy currents, the calculated error and observed error 
have substantially the same magnitude and sign, while the 
error for the various scale pos tions is practically the same. The 
excellence of the compensation is to be noted in the good agree- 
ment between the errors when used direct and compensating, 
and even when compensating for a voltmeter in addition. A 
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correction factor can be applied with advantage to the readings 
of this instrument, namely the phase angle of the potential 
circuit. 

The correction factor is large, compared with that calculated 
for the common type, because in providing the large volt-ampere 
capacity the torque was kept up at the expense of the small 
time constant of the potential circuit rather than increase the 
impedance of the series coil, as doing the latter would be likely to 
disturb the condition of the circuit upon the introduction of the 
wattmeter. This would be undesirable, for it is a prime requi- 
site, as pointed out in the beginning, that the design be such that 
its errors can be readily computed for all conditions of load, etc., 
to be useful as a wattmeter on low power factors. 


A paper presented at the 29th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, Boston, Mass., June 28, 1912. 
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HOT WIRE INSTRUMENTS 


BY A. W. PIERCE AND M. E. TRESSLER 


In this paper we shall point out the special field for use of hot 
wire instruments, and support our statements by facts and figures 
drawn from long association with this particular type of instru-. 
ment. 

There is a large gap between pivoted instruments of the dyna- 
mometer or moving iron type, and the sensitive reflecting 
dynamometer, voltmeter or ammeter. This gap can be reduced 
by the use of hot wire instruments. 

-The lowest range pivoted voltmeter of the dynamometer 
type for use on alternating currents, with which we are familiar, 
requires 7.5 volts for full scale deflection, and has an appreciable 
frequency error even at 60 cycles per second, in addition to a 
temperature coefficient which 
must be taken into account aint 
in accurate measurements. 3 \\\ysss 

The voltmeter scale shown 9". 
in Fig. 1 was traced from one 
of several three-volt hot wire Fie’ 1 
instruments which have been 
in use in a large testing department for several years. These in- 
struments have no temperature coefficient, and when made with a 
properly aged hot wire have a very small zero error due to changes 
in temperature of the instrument as a whole or in: part.. The 
inductance of the hot wire is practically zero, and the instruments 
give equally accurate indications on direct and alternating 
voltages at all frequencies lower than 500 cycles per second. 
These voltmeters can be relied upon within one-half scale divi- 
sion as low as 1.2 volts, as shown by the following check made 

1591 
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on direct current against a carefully calibrated laboratory stand- 


ard voltmeter: 3 


TABLE I 
Standard reads..| 3/ 2.8 ,| 2.6 | 2.4 Sj paras Mey Fem ares 
Instrument | | | 
reads;..!.06+- 3.00| 2.795 | 2.60 | 2.395 | 2.195/2.00) 1.795 | 1.60 | 1.40 [|1.195) 


These voltmeters can be used with suitable series resistance 
to measure higher voltages than three volts and require about 0.2 
ampere for full scale deflection. 

Hot wire ammeters can be made for a full scale range of 0.25 
ampere, which will indicate 0.1 ampere with an accuracy closer 
than 1 per cent. 


Fig. 2 shows a scale traced 2 4 16 tg 
from one of these instruments ; 
in actual use. AS Oy 
0.25, 0.5, 0.75, 1,1.5, 3,5 S$ AMMETER y 
and 6-ampere instruments can Fic. 2 


be made which will take all of 

the current measured through the hot wire and are not affected 
by wave form, frequency below 500 cycles per second, or stray 
fields. The IR drop and J?R losses of these instruments will 
compare favorably with those of moving iron ammeters of 
corresponding ranges, as shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 
rs > 1 s 2 ! 
Capacity in amperes IR volts I?R watts 
Iron vane ammeters 
5 0.63 3.15 
2 1.52 3.04 
7 9.34 6.54 
Hot wire ammeters 
6 0.25 1,5 
5 0.3 1.5 
1S, 1 1.5 
ps 0.75 0.75 
0.75 1 0.75 
0.5 | 1.5 0.75 
0.25 3 0.75 


‘Table III, which was copied from the calibration record of a 
hot-wire ammeter adjusted for a series range of 0.25 ampere with 
shunts for 0.5, 1, 2 and 4.amperes, gives a fair idea of what can 
reasonably be expected from such an instrument when carefully 
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used. These checks were taken on the one-ampere scale against 
a potentiometer and standard resistance. 
TABLE III 


The first line gives the settings of the standard; the dates and corresponding instrument 
readings follows. 


Date 1.000 { 0.900 | 0.800 | 03700 { 0.600 | 0.500 | 0.400 | 0.300 | 0.200 
2-25-11 0.999 | 0.900 | 0.800 | 0.700 | 0.601 | 0.501 | 0.400 | 0.300 | 0.201 
3-18-11 0.998 | 0.899 | 0.800 | 0.699 | 0.600 | 0.500 | 0.400 | 0.298 | 0.200 
4-7-11 0.999 | 0.899 | 0.800 | 0.699 | 0.600 | 0.500 | 0.399 | 0.298 | 0.199 
5-5-11 0.997 | 0.898 | 0.798 | 0.699 | 0.599 | 0.500 | 0.399 | 0.298 | 0.200 
6-3-11 0.999 | 0.900 | 0.800 | 0.699- | 0.600 | 0.500 | 0.399 | 0.299 | 0.200 
g=13—11 1.000 | 0.900 | 0.800 | 0.699 | 0.599 | 0.499 | 0.398 | 0.298 | 0.199 
8-4-11 1.000 | 0.900 | 0.800 | 0.700 | 0.600 | 0.500 | 0.399 | 0.298 | 0.199 
9-6-11 1.000 | 0.901 | 0.801 | 0.700 | 0.600 | 0.500 | 0.400 | 0.298 | 0.199 
9-29-11 1.000 | 0.902 | 0.802 | 0.701 | 0.601 | 0.501 | 0.400 | 0.299 | 0.200 
10-25-11 | 0.999 | 0.900 | 0.801 | 0.699 | 0.600 | 0.500 | 0.399 | 0.298 
11-25-11 | 1.000 | 0.900 | 0.800 | 0.700 | 0.600 | 0.500 | 0.399 | 0.298 
12-29-11 | 0.999 | 0.900 | 0.800 | 0.700 | 0.600 | 0.500 | 0.400 | 0.298 
2-1-12 0.999 | 0.900 | 0.800 | 0.700 | 0.600 | 0.500 | 0.399 | 0.298 
2-21-12 1.000 } 0.901 | 0.801 J 0.700 | 0.600 | 0.500 | 0.400 ) 0.299 


For ranges higher than six amperes shunts can be used with 
the instruments, and currents as high as 2000 amperes have 
been measured in this way. A high range hot wire ammeter 
has an energy consumption greater than that of a good moving 
jron ammeter and current transformer. But it has the advan- 
tage over such a combination that it can be checked on direct 
current and used on alternating current of commercial frequencies 
without any appreciable error. It costs less, is easier to read and 
manipulate than a Kelvin balance or Siemens dynamometer. 
It is therefore well suited for use as a working standard for the 
calibration of moving iron instruments and current transformers. 

Because of their very small inductance and capacity, hot wire 
instruments are better suited for measuring high frequency 
currents than any coil instrument, particularly for currents 
which come within the six-ampere range of the self-contained 
instruments. Even where shunts have to be used, the errors 
caused by unequal distribution of current between the instrument 
and shunt on direct current and at high frequencies will be less 
than those caused by the self-inductance of series transformer 
and coil instruments. 

Conclusion. Hot wire instruments can be used to good advan- 

tage (1) in measuring small alternating currents and voltages; 
(2) as general utility instruments for indiscriminate use on alter- 
nating and direct current and for checking iron vane ammeters, 
(3) for measuring high-frequency currents where coil instru- 
ments would be useless. 


(inti. « 
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RESONANT CIRCUIT FREQUENCY INDICATOR 


BY W. H. PRATT AND D. R. PRICE 


The object of this device is to supply a method for accurately 
measuring the frequency of a circuit, to give a large scale deflec- 
tion on the instrument for a small percentage change in frequency 
and to obtain readings which are accurate under all ordinary 
conditions of wave form, voltage variation and temperature. 

The electric circuit whose impedance is the most sensitive 
to a change in frequency is that circuit which contains inductance 
and capacity connected either in series or parallel; the degree of 
sensitiveness of such a circuit can be changed and varied through 
a wide range at the convenience of the designer. These two 
characteristics admirably adapt this circuit to the construction of 
a frequency indicator and indirectly to the construction of a 
speed indicator, provided that it can be applied in a practical 
form. 

Being extremely sensitive to a change of frequency it follows 
that it is also sensitive to a change in the constants of its own 
constituent parts (although in this case to a less degree, as will 
be shown) and the application of this circuit in a practical form 
for this reason presented some difficulties at first. 

The theory of resonance is of course well understood, but in 
practise certain limitations are presented which in some cases 
make it very difficult to approach theoretical values of current in 
a tuned or partially tuned circuit. Theory presupposes a perfect 
inductance, a perfect condenser, and a perfect resistance, when 
as a matter of fact a perfect inductance and a perfect condenser 
are never realized. By a perfect inductance is meant a circuit 
having inductance alone with no losses—the same applies to a 


perfect condenser. 
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In order that the circuit be resonant or tuned, or partially 
tuned, the inductance and condenser must be of such a nature 
that the excess lines of force must be free to collapse as soon as 
the current flowing in them begins to diminish. On this charac- 
teristic the degree of success in tuning and the approach to 
theoretical values of current depend entirely. Numerous 
mechanical analogies of elastic and inelastic bodies will suggest 
themselves. 

It is possible to reach almost theoretical conditions and to 
obtain almost theoretical frequency impedance curves by using 
an air core inductance and an air dielectric condenser. Space 
_ limitations, however, place them entirely out of the question for 
use on instrument work. 

Owing to this limitation of space it is necessary to adopt an iron 
core inductance and a compact condenser with a solid dielectric 
of a specific inductive capacity somewhat greater than that of air. 
These two substances, iron and a solid dielectric, introduce losses 
and variations and other difficulties. An iron core inductance 
has the following faults: hysteresis loss, eddy current loss, mag- 
netization curve not a straight line, and the variation in form 
due to temperature and mechanical trouble. 

Of these the all-important one is hysteresis loss. Not only 
does this loss appear as an added resistance to the circuit, but it 
absolutely destroys all resonance if present beyond a certain 
degree; for if the lines of force which are once established in a 
circuit do not collapse when the source of current is withdrawn 
there can be no resonance whatever. This also will suggest 
mechanical analogies. It is then very important to keep down 
the hysteresis in the inductance element. On account of hystere- 
sis it was found impossible to tune a closed magnetic circuit 
inductance. 

The eddy current loss tends to lower the inductance of the 
circuit and acts as an added resistance. The amount of lower- 
ing of the inductance will have a temperature coefficient and for 
this reason the eddy currents should be kept as low as practicable. 
However, the eddy currents do not affect the tuning, like hys- 
teresis, and this loss can be calibrated with the other parts of the 
circuit. . The other variations due to the use of iron can be re- 
duced to a low value by proper designs. 

All the other troubles inherent to condensers can be overcome 
by proper design, so as not to affect this work, and all the other 
troubles met with in high-frequency tuning are not apparent in 
frequencies such as 60 cycles. 


=< 
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The constituent parts of the circuit were, therefore, designed 
as follows: 

The inductance was wound on a laminated iron core which had 
an air gap in its circuit, and the flux was kept low so as to be 
well below the saturation point. 

The condenser was made by the vacuum process, which 
insures a permanent high insulation, and low internal heating. 
It was designed to operate at a voltage well below the safe work- 
ing voltage. The resistances 
| were all zero temperature co- 


efficient metal. 

A standard instrument was 
used with the capacities, induct- 
ances and resistances in a sepa- 
rate box. Thisstandard instru- 
ment was essentially a field and 
two armatures set at an angle 
with each other and having a 
common diameter through which 
the shaft passed. 

The external box contained 
three separate circuits, each hav- 
ing an inductance, a capacity 
and a resistance in series. Two 
of these circuits were identical 
and the third was designed for a 
much smaller current carrying 
capacity, for a reason to be ex- 


plained. 
; One of the main circuits was 
© cc__CONDENSERS j k 
L LL INDICATORS adjusted so as to be in resonance 
R R R-_RESISTANCES s 
ae Neva can. OF eT he at about 70 cycles; the other 


F____FIELD COIL OF INSTR. . S 4 
main circuit was adjusted so as 


; to be in resonance at about 58 
cycles. The third circuit was adjusted so as to be in resonance 
at about 36 cycles. This last circuit was connected in parallel 
with the circuit adjusted to be in resonance at 58 cycles. The 
circuit adjusted at 70 cycles was connected to that armature coil 
on the instrument which tended to move the needle up. The 
other two circuits were connected to the armature which tended 
to make the needle move down. The armatures were in series 


with the field coil. 


Fre. 1 
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The center of the scale was marked for 60 cycles, the left-hand 
end being 55 and the right-hand end 65. It was possible to get a 
6-inch (15-cm.) movement for a change in frequency from 55 to 
65 very easily, and it was also possible to get a 6-inch movement 
for a change in frequency from 60 to 61, on the same instrument. 
There appears to be almost no limit to the sensibility of this ar- 
rangement. The actual working of the apparatus is self-evi- 
dent and needs no explanation. 

When the frequency drops very low, for instance, 30 or so, the 
small auxiliary circuit supplies torque to prevent the needle from 
again going on the scale, due to the absence of torque from the 
main circuits, since both are far away from their resonant fre- 
quency. 

When made up in a practical form, this instrument exhibits only 
a trace of variation, due to wave form, voltage or temperature. 

The connections of the instrument are shown in Fig. 1. 
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Discussion on “ INpDucTION Type INDICATING INSTRUMENTS ”’ 
(MacGaHan), 
““ COMPENSATING WATTMETERS ” (ELLIS), 
e Hor Wire INSTRUMENTS ” (PIERCE AND TRESSLER), AND 
RESONANT Circuit FREQUENCY INDICATOR”? (PRATT AND 
PricE), Boston, Mass., JUNE 28, 1912. 


F. P. Cox: Taking up the paper on hot-wire instruments 
first, it seems to me that there are limits to the use of this 
instrument, and yet there are occasions and circumstances where 
this particular type of instrument is better suited than any other 
type. For the ineasurement of low voltages, and particularly 
for the measurement of circuits of high frequency, I think we 
must all agree that it has no peer. But beyond those particular 
fields, it seems to me that its usefulness is rather limited, and 
limited, indeed, by the very reason that Mr. Pierce mentions, 
its high energy loss, which, for the 2000-ampere meter mentioned, 
for the voltage given would come to 600 watts, which would be 
quite out of all reason. I would also mention, not from my 
personal experience, but a statement that I have very direct 
from some wireless people, that when you use it on the very high 
frequencies, it is desirable to use an air transformer rather than a 
shunt. I cannot give you any figures at all on that, but Mr. 
Price, who was with Fessenden, at Brant Rock, had very 
considerable experience with it, and strongly recommended the 
use of air transformers, in place of shunts, for high frequency. 

So far as maintaining accuracy is concerned, the table that is 
given in the paper leaves little to be desired in this or even in any 
other type of instrument. It is well within the limits you would 
normally expect to find in the calibration of an instrument over 
a period of years, but I do not feel that this instrument will ever 
have a field except for service under the conditions for which it is 
particularly suited. I do not think it can “ come back.” That 
is almost too much to expect. 

In regard to the induction type of instrument, I feel that here, 
too, we have an instrument of exceedingly valuable character- 
istics for certain fields, but of decided limitations for other fields, 
which will prevent it from “coming back.” The long scale, 
which is inherent in the type, is a desirable feature, but we must 
not neglect to take into account that what we want to know is 
the current in the circuit, that if you can read an instrument 
beyond its limits of accuracy, or if you have an instrument which 
has an error greater than its reading capacity, you equally get 
into trouble. What you want is an instrument which will give 
you, so far as you can read it, the combination of being readable 
and possessing an accuracy which will give the closest approxi- 
mation to the actual condition of the circuit. The longer scale 
is characteristic, and in itself, if obtained without any sacrifice, 
is good. 

in regard to the question of the light moving element, I do 
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not feel at all that a light moving element necessarily means a 
weak element. The small threads referred to are definite threads 
—it is all in proportion to the part you are using, and light 
weight does not mean that you necessarily have a weak part, 
or a part which is liable to be injured in operation and in service. 
It does mean that the average meterman cannot handle it. 
The delicate, light moving parts must be handled by human 
hands with great care and skill, and with much experience, but 
so far as their operation in the instrument is concerned, I do 
not feel that there is anything to be worried about in that respect; 
because the mass you are handling, the forces you are dealing 
with, are, after all, comparable with the lightness of weight which 
you have, and are not necessarily likely to give trouble. I fully 
agree that shielding is essential, that strong shielding, double 
shielding, is essential, where you can have it, and that the 
magnetic disturbances which you find in your circuit are the 
most impcrtant things to look out for. 

As to the black and white scale, I believe that is properly a 
question of illumination. For tunnel work, there can be no 
shadow of a doubt that the black scale with a white figure is 
superior. For other conditions of illumination that may not .be 
true, and for certain conditions of illumination it certainly is not 
true, but after all you must adapt your scale to the conditions 
of illumination, and should not expect that the illustrations 
given in the paper will be a true representation of average 
conditions. There will be conditions of illumination where 
you will get that, and as Mr. MacGahan says, the camera may 
be more accurate than the eye, but you are putting up your 
instrument to be used in connection with the eye, and not to be 
used in connection with the camera. Therefore, it seems to me 
that we cannot say definitely that the white letter is better, or the 
black letter is better, but there will be conditions of service 
where one will be superior and different conditions where the 
other will be definitely superior. 

W.H. Pratt: I will speak on the paper by Mr. MacGahan. 
This paper is entitled Induction Type Indicating Instruments, 
but for the most part it deals with the ammeter. The 
switchboard instruments of particular importance are the 
ammeter, voltmeter and wattmeter, and their importance, I 
should say, is in the order of the voltmeter, the ammeter and the 
wattmeter, that is, it is absolutely certain that the voltmeter 
should be accurate, it is essential that the ammeter be accurate, 
so that you are sure you do not overload the machines and lines, 
and the wattmeter is of little use unless it is accurate. As I 
understand these various induction type instruments, the 
ammeter is the most easily susceptible of giving accuracy, the 
voltmeter comes second to the ammeter, and it is with difficulty 
that the wattmeter is made to perform its work. The perform- 
ance of the indicating wattmeters, of course, must not be 
confused with that of the rotating watt-hour meter, in which 
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there are automatic compensations coming in, which would make 
a remark of this character entirely inapplicable. I am sure that 
a light-weight moving element is to be trusted rather than a 
heavy-weight moving element, where it is properly designed, 
because a greater amount of structural strength can be given to 
a light-weight than a heavy-weight element in proportion to the 
strains to which it will be subjected. 

Albert F. Ganz: I should like to confirm the statement made 
by the previous speaker to the effect that it is highly desirable 
to have the moving system in an electrical measuring instrument 
as light as possible, because this means a small moment of 
inertia requiring only a light damper, and also correspondingly 
small wear on the jeweled bearings. It is, of course, true, as 
already stated, that a light movement is much more difficult to 
repair by the ordinary meterman, but on the other hand an 
instrument with a very light movable system is much less likely 
to get out of order. In regard to the hot-wire instrument, I 
ask whether the instrument has a zero temperature coefficient, 
so that a series multiplier can be used with it having a constant 
multiplying factor. 

A. W. Pierce: It has. The hot wire used in the voltmeter 
has a zero temperature coefficient. 

F. V. Magalhaes: [ask Mr. Pratt to mention the temperature 
coefficient of the instrument, and it would be interesting to know 
if he has the figures, what the temperature coefficient is, and 
whether any attempt is made to compensate for temperature 
error. 

William J. Mowbray: Concerning the induction type of 
ammeter and the black scale, I would like to say that the black 
scale was tried by me in the original experiment on the rotating 
watt-hour meter. This was used in cellars where the light is 
usually very poor, and we found it to be a fact that with very 
low illumination the black scale and white division showed up 
better, so that I believe for very low illumination the black scale 
is the better. 

I would ask Mr. MacGahan to tell us just how he gets rid of 
the temperature coefficient in his induction ammeter. We know 
that the aluminum moving element will change some 4 per cent 
in temperature for every 10 deg. cent. change in temperature, 
and still the curve shows very little error due to temperature, and 
I have no doubt Mr. MacGahan can explain to us simply just 
how he does it. 

A. L. Ellis: There are two or three points in the paper by 
Mr. MacGahan that have not been touched on by the speakers. 
One is in reference to the electrostatic disturbance. There is no 
occasion for electrostatic disturbance, because the moving 
system can be put at the same potential as the surrounding 
apparatus, and the only source of trouble would. be static 
charges on the glass caused by rubbing the glass, and that 
certainly is not the thing to do, as it will affect the instrument. 
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A little further on in the paper the statement is made: “« Ex- 
perience and tests have shown that 15 grams maximum is a 
safe limit for horizontal shafts in V sapphire jewels, and that a 
ratio of torque to weight of 0.15 is a satisfactory minimum, when 
torque is expressed in centimeter-grams, and weight in grams, in 
the case of switchboard meters.” I would like to ask Mr. 
MacGahan what line of reasoning led to that conclusion? It 
would seem to me, from what experience I have had with jewels 
and pivots, that it is vital that the moving system be made just 
as light as possible. 

It is impossible to make a V pivot and bring it down to a 
theoretical point, so if we take a cross-section at the point of 
contact between the pivot and the jewel, the point of contact 
will not coincide with the axis of the pivot, but will bear at a 
considerable radius from this axis, therefore, the pivot will roll 
in the jewel when the pointer is deflected up scale, the pivot 
rolling up hill. The action of gravity tending to roll the pivot 
down hill is in opposition to the torque of the instrument and 
in the same direction as the torque of the control spring, tending 
to make the instrument read too low. If the instrument has been 
operating with considerable deflection and the current is reduced, 
the pointer tends to read too high for the same cause, as in this 
case the action of gravity acts in opposition to the torque of the 
control spring. This is a source of error difficult to reduce below 
an observable amount or even an objectionable amount, unless a 
very large ratio of torque to weight can be obtained. I think the 
error will be very pronounced even with the ratio mentioned of 
1.5 (in gram-millimeters). 

The moving system should be as light as possible, for, although 
you can make the pivot out of hard steel, glass-hard in fact, and 
can use a sapphire as a jewel, which is very hard, yet a moving 
system of but very few grams weight is sufficient to deform the 
pivot and sapphire jewel. The pivot may be so hard and tough 
that it can be driven into a piece of brass or a spring tempered 
steel scale, without distorting the regularity of its surface, but 
if this pivot formed the support for a moving system, as for 
instance the D’Arsonval type weighing only 1.5 grams, simply 
dropping it a few inches, will be sufficient to crush the steel pivot 
or to force the point to mushroom. The changed form'of the 
pivot is substantially that of the jewel and, therefore, friction is 
increased to a noticeable amount, because a larger area is exposed 
to the jewel. 

Paul M. Lincoln: I am particularly interested in the paper on 
the resonant circuit frequency indicator, because some ten or 
twelve years ago I had an idea very similar to the one described. 
After I got the scheme pretty well worked out, a modification of 
the idea occurred to me depending on the same phenomenon, 
which seemed to me to be considerably better. That particular 
scheme was described in a paper which I prepared for the 
Institute and presented about eleven years ago at the Buffalo 
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convention. I want to say a word or two to show the principle 
upon which it rests. As we increase the frequency on a circuit 
containing inductance and capacity in series, we come to a certain 
frequency that will give a marked peak in the current flow. 
This is the frequency of resonance, and a curve showing the 
variation of current with frequency is shown in No. 2 of the 
accompanying figure. The fact that there is a marked peak of 
current at resonance is utilized to actuate the instrument de- 
scribed. 

There is another phenomenon, which occurs at the same point, 
and it was on this other phenomenon that I based the instrument 
I speak of. At the same time that the current changes its value, 
the power factor of that current also changes its values very 
rapidly. This current leads when below resonant frequency 
and lags when above, while close to resonant frequency the power 
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factor changes very rapidly. This is shown in curve No. 1 of 
the accompanying figure. Hence, a standard power factor 
meter in a circuit that is adjusted for resonance at normal 
frequency makes an ideal frequency indicator. The sensitiveness 
of such an instrument may be varied as desired simply by 
varying the amount of resistance in the resonant circuit. All 
these points are brought out in my paper published in the 1901 
TRANSACTIONS of the Institute. 

F. H. Bowman: The hot wire instrument achieved a large meas- 
ure of popularity some years ago, due, I think, to two causes. The 
instrument originally was imported from Germany, and on its 
way to America it did not lose its fine finish, which is character- 
istic of all fine instruments. Its fine finish was not lost when the 
instrument came to this country, and I ascribe the major portion 
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of its popularity to the fact of this fine finish and its very splendid 
appearance. The other cause to which I ascribe its popularity 
is the fact that it is interchangeable, as between alternating 
current and direct current. That last feature has lost much of its 
importance in the last few years, due to the increased knowledge 
of the art of measuring alternating current. The fact that it 
is interchangeable between alternating current and direct current 
is not so important as it was some years ago, and on that account 
the hot-wire instrument had a certain lapse in favor which is 
now about at an end, and I believe there is a new lease of life, 
we might say, for the hot-wire instrument on account of the 
wireless telegraph which, of course, is growing very largely. 
In reading Mr. Pierce’s paper the thing that appeals to me 1s 
the marvellous accuracy which is obtained in the use of the hot 
wire instruments in Mr. Pierce’s hands, and I think I can state 
here, without danger of being accused of fulsomeness, that Mr. 
Pierce is a very skilful man in handling hot-wire instruments. 
People who read this paper will assume, naturally, that by the 
use of hot-wire instruments they will secure the same degree of 


accuracy which Mr. Pierce reports, or if they fail to do so, they - 


will condemn the instrument. Hence the conclusions I draw are 
these: Where the hot wire instruments are used skilfully, by a 
skilful man, who is aware of the tricks of the hot-wire instru- 
ments, such a man will procure excellent results from them, 
whereas another man who is less skilful in their use will get into 
more or less difficulty with them, and will be disappointed in 
the results obtained. 

The question was brought up about the effect of the temper- 
ature coefficient in hot-wire instruments. We will take a volt- 
meter 0.03 in. in diameter, that is the smallest we can use. 
That wire is made with practically zero temperature coefficient, 
so the first thing is—the hot-wire instrument has a zero tem- 
perature coefficient. But this point I will make, and it may be 
new—the hot-wire instrument, although it has no general tem- 
perature coefficient, has an apparent temperature coefficient 
that is of considerable magnitude, and can easily be determined; 
that is to say, although the wire in itself has no temperature 
error, when you put a load on it, and heat the hot wire up to a 
point where it expands, it increases in resistance, and although 
the specific resistance of it is still the same, the apparent resist- 
ance changes, due, I believe, to a decrease in the cross-section 
of the hot wire, on account of the heating. For high voltages, 
150 volts, I call that high for hot wire, that is negligible on 
account of the considerable resistance in series with the hot 
wire, but as you drop down, and the series resistance becomes low 
in the hot-wire instrument, the errors increase in importance, 
and when you have a low-voltage instrument, five volts or three 
volts, the apparent temperature coefficient is something you 
have to take into account. 

F. P. Cox: There is a point which has a bearing, not only 
on the types of instrument under discussion, but also on the 
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general instrument problem, and that is where Mr. MacGahan 
mentions the desirability of opening the scale at the top. I 
do not agree with him, not only as that point is applicable to 
induction types of instruments, but to any instrument. You 
have control of the scale of distribution. An ammeter put upon 
the circuit of a generator must take care of overloads, and that is 
rated at 100 per cent in excess of the capacity of the generator, 
and normally is working much below one-half of that. Therefore, 
within a certain limit as we have the scale at our disposal, it 
seems to me, we should not spend too much of our scale length 
in getting wide open divisions at that portion of the load which 
the instrument rarely meets and only for very short periods. 
Therefore, it seems to me that the equi-crescent scale is more 
suited to this purpose, or a scale which closes slightly in the 
upper portions, and remains open in those portions where the 
instrument is used nine hundred and ninety-nine times out of 
a thousand. 

' N. Monroe Hopkins: Are there any data on the weight in 
grams of the rotating member of the induction type meter as 
used? 

Paul MacGahan: Referring to Mr. Mowbray’s question: 
The method of compensating the ammeter for temperature 
changes is very simple. The windings consist, in fact, of a series 
transformer, wherein the secondary coil is wound on an electro- 
magnet, the primary coil wound right over same, and the pole- 
piece coils short-circuited across the secondary. As the tempera- 
ture of the aluminum drum increases its resistance increases, 
tending to reduce the torque in the ratio of the temperature 
coefficient of the aluminum. At the same time, however, the 
resistance of the secondary winding, which is partially or mostly 
copper, increases which is equivalent to introducing resistance in 
the secondary circuit of a series transformer, which of course 
increases the magnetic flux. The increased magnetic flux gives 
greater driving power, and exactly compensates for the increased 
resistance of the drum. This is explained, somewhat theoretic- 
ally, in the paper itself. 

As regards the relative accuracy of the voltmeter and the 
ammeter, it is true that the ammeter has a greater accuracy than 
is possible with the voltmeter. This is at the same time true 
with all other principles of operation, so that it cannot be said to 
be exclusively a feature of the induction meter. 

With regard to the errors of the wattmeters, the wattmeters 
as developed have temperature and frequency errors closely 
approximating those of the voltmeter and the ammeter. As 
stated by Mr. Pratt, accuracy of slightly lower order than of the 
ammeters or voltmeters is permissible in a switchboard watt- 
meter. : 

Messrs. Pratt, Ellis and Cox express themselves very much in 
favor of a very light weight moving element for indicating meters. 
In this I concur, only provided the lightness is not obtained at a 
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sacrifice of torque ratio and staunchness. As a comparison it 
may be pointed out that in a-c. watt-hour meter practise certain 
manufacturers have greatly favored a movement of 30 grams 
weight rather than one of 15 grams and have argued that the 
increased torque obtained thereby is an advantage. Ifa weight of 
30 grams upon one jewel is considered satisfactory by them, for 
watt-hour meters, should not they consider a weight of 10 grams 
distributed between two jewels satisfactory in every respect for 
an indicating instrument? The average of three makes of 
moving iron instruments made in this country and abroad, 
shows a weight of two grams for the movement, with a torque 
of 1/19 centimeter-gram; the induction type movement described 
by me weighs 10 grams, with a torque 28 times as great, which 
shows quite a predominance in favor of the induction type, with 
regard to ratio of torque to weight. 

It has been pointed out on one or two occasions, that the 
weight, acting upon the theoretical point of contact on the jewel, 
results in a pressure of several hundred thousand pounds per 
square inch. This is surely an academic point, otherwise the 
jewel would give way on the slightest impact. As a matter of 
fact the bearings operate very satisfactorily. 

As regards scale length in switchboard indicating instruments, 
the readability of the scale should be of a higher order of accuracy 
than that of the meter element itself. This is on account of the 
fact that readings are often required to be taken hurriedly from 
a distance, and thus the condition is different from that obtaining 
in portable instruments, where a close observation may be made 
and thus a scale no more accurate than the inherent accuracy of 
the mechanism, is permissible. 

W. H. Pratt: There was a question asked as to temperature 
errors in the frequency indicator which I described, and I may 
say that there are three elements in this device whose tempera- 
ture coefficients must be considered. There are the condensers, the 
reactances and the resistances, besides the mechanical parts. 
It is easily possible to make the mechanical structure so that 
there are no temperature errors introduced thereby. The 
errors due to change in resistance can be reduced to negligible 
quantities, because the resistance does not come in as a large 
factor, and what there is of it can be made to have a low tem-— 
perature coefficient. The reactance can also be made to have an 
entirely negligible temperature coefficient, and by properly 
designing the condensers these also can be made to have zero 
temperature coefficient so that the instrument, as stated, has a 
ie ails coefficient that is almost exactly zero. It is extremely 
small. 

A. W. Pierce: The question has been asked whether the 
voltmeter has a zero temperature coefficient. The voltmeter 
has a small temperature coefficient, but any slight alteration in 
resistance that may arise, or any other change of drop in the 
wire, is taken care of in the method of calibration, and automatic- 
ally corrects itself when the instrument is calibrated. 
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It has also been stated that the results shown in the paper 

are those where extreme care was used. Personally, I had 
nothing to do with the checking of these instruments. This is 
the routine calibration of our standard as it was taken by men 
in the laboratory, most of whom have been there only a short 
time, and some of them less than two months, though they have 
been instructed in the care of hot-wire instruments and have 
been told something of their limitations. 
John Gilmartin: (communicated after adjournment): It 
1S very interesting to note how the many obstacles to an accurate 
induction type instrument have been met and skilfully overcome, 
as is so ably shown in the paper on induction type meters. One 
characteristic of the induction type instrument not mentioned 
by Mr. MacGahan is that the torque developed on severe over- 
loads is excessive and may shift or break the pointer. 

A certain central station switchboard has the feeder panels 
equipped with induction type instruments and it has been found 
that circuit disturbances occur quite frequently that are severe 
enough to cause the pointers of the instruments to bend and in 
some cases break off when the pointer hits the stop and in others 
to slip on the armature shaft and thus shift zero. Attempts to 
overcome these effects by improving the spring stop have been 
only partly successful. 

A brief discussion of the characteristic action of the other 
types of instruments on overload is of value in bringing out the 
comparative effects. 

The magnet vane and dynamometer type instruments have a 
limited scale movement, that is, the vanes or moving coils 
usually, as the load increases, move from a position across the 
field of the fixed coils to a position parallel to it, after which 
there is no further torque no matter how excessive the overload. 
Such instruments, as is well known, usually have scales whose 
divisions become very small at both ends, that is, the torque 
per scale unit decreases rapidly as the pointer approaches the 
maximum scale point. 

Induction type meters, on the contrary, by reason of the rotat- 
ing field principle, have a constantly increasing torque with 
load, and the divisions and torque per scale unit become larger 
at the maximum point of the scale. The pointer is not naturally 
limited in its length of throw as are the other types referred to; 
that is, if the stops were removed the moving part would rotate 
at a definite speed as an induction motor. 

In a test made on a modern switchboard type induction 
ammeter it was found that if 300 per cent of full load current 
was thrown on the meter the pointer was thrown so hard against 
the stop as to cause it to shift its zero position. On the other 
hand 500 per cent of load thrown repeatedly on a magnetic 
vane instrument caused no zero shift. Both types of instruments 
had magnetic damping. The inferior results given by the induc- 
tion meter on this test were not considered due in any sense to 
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poor design or workmanship, as both were excellent, but rather 
to the relatively tremendous overload torque inherent in the 
rotating field principle. 

Paul McGahan (by letter): Referring to Mr. John Gilmar- 
tin’s communication after adjournment, the effect of overload 
upon the pointers of induction meters is more severe than in 
other types, due to the increase in torque, but the movements 
can be made strong enough to withstand it. 

Although trouble as stated appeared in certain cases, this can 
be said to be part of the development of the type, for the matter 
has been satisfactorily corrected. The ammeters described will 
withstand fifteen times full load current throwrm on repeatedly 
without damage—in fact, the coils will burn out on overload 
before the pointer or other parts of the movement become 
damaged. This compares very favorably with the overload 
capacity of moving iron or moving coil meters. Although it is 
true that in moving iron vane instruments, the iron moves to a 
position parallel to the lines of force through the coil, this takes 
place only after an appreciable length of time, as the meters have 
inertia and damping. The overload effect takes place instantly 
while the iron is still in its position of maximum torque and thus 
the result is that an enormous torque is developed, the same as in 
induction instruments. 

A. W. Pierce (by letter): The statement that hot wire volt- 
meters have no temperature coefficient was made on the strength 
of tests made some years ago, records of which have not been 
preserved. Since presenting the paper we have made a careful 
test on a hot wire voltmeter, with the following results: 


Amperes through instrument Volts at terminals Ohms resistance 
0.0009202 0.01403 15.25 
0.01536 0.2343 15.25 
0.01539 0.2348 15.26 
0.04527 0.6904 15.25 
0.1044 1.5937 15.26 
0.1515 2.303 15.20 
0.1774 2.7292 15.38 
0.1861 2.8430 15.28 
0.1970 3.0093 15.27 


Current measurements were made with standard resistances 
and potentiometer. 

Volts at terminals of the instrument were measured by the 
same potentiometer used for the current. 

The two readings showing the greatest variation from the 
mean value of the resistance may be in error due to the difficulty 
of keeping the current constant while reading current and voltage 
on the same instrument. 

The lowest current given was not large enough to cause any 
detectable deflection of the voltmeter needle and the highest 


current was slightly more than that required to produce¥full 
scale deflection. ; 
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PERMEABILITY MEASUREMENTS WITH 
ALTERNATING CURRENT 


BY L. T. ROBINSON AND J. D. BALL 


In testing samples of sheet iron to determine whether or not 
the material is suitable for the specific purpose for which it is 
intended, it is desirable to know the core loss in a unit volume 
of the material. The total core loss obtained may be separated 
by well-known means into hysteresis and eddy losses or the total 
core loss without separation may be used as a measure of the 
quality of the material. 

In designing apparatus it is also necessary to know with some 
degree of accuracy the permeability of the material. 

Accurate measurements of permeability may be obtained by 
various methods, and approximate methods of practical value 
have been employed in which the ballistic galvanometer is not 
used, but for the most part these methods require that the sample 
under test be put through the permeability tests on direct cur- 
rent. 

It is desirable to find means to measure permeability with 
accuracy and speed comparable with core loss measurements, and 
as core loss measurements are made on alternating current, a 
method using the same current supply as that used in making 
this test is sought. 

The present paper deals with the general relations between max- 
imum flux density, maximum exciting current and magnetizing 
current.(1)* The method has not been completely developed 
to deal with samples in the form of bundles of strips. The 
preliminary work referred to was confined to ring samples, but 
the general principles involved may be used later in dealing with 
samples of standard form.(2)* 


*Soe references (1) and (2) at end of paper. 
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In a sample of iron magnetized by an alternating current 
the maximum magnetizing current occurs quite obviously at 
the point of maximum flux, which is the point of zero induced 
voltage. The total primary current, however, contains eddy com- 
ponents which may include currents for supplying instruments, 
e.g., a voltmeter for measuring the magnetic density, connected 
to a secondary winding, as well as eddy currents in the iron. 

We will write I, for the maximum magnetizing current. 

I, for the maximum exciting or total current. 

Iw for the maximum eddy current, including 
any currents in the secondary. 

im, te and ty Will be used to represent the instan- 
taneous values of the above quantities. 

For the present only sam- 
ples will be considered in 
which the laminations are 
thin enough so that appreci- 
able ‘‘ screening ’’ does not 
occur. The eddy current 2 
may be considered to be 
exactly in phase with the in- 
duced voltage and therefore 
to pass through zero when 
the magnetizing current is at 
a maximum. 

Therefore the instantaneous 
value of the primary current 
1, Which occurs at the instant 
that the induced e.m.f. passes 
through zero represents Im, 
the magnetizing current to be used in plotting the B-H curve. 
B may be directly determined by voltmeter if sine wave of 
e.m.f. is employed and wave distortion does not occur in the 
apparatus. The distortion of secondary e.m.f. wave has been 
carefully considered in connection with the commercial ap- 
paratus already referred to and need not be discussed here. 

Under some conditions the maximum magnetizing current . 
very closely coincides with the maximum total primary current. 
The condition of coincidence will occur when the sinusoidal 
eddy and secondary component of the total primary distorted 
wave does not at any point exceed the difference between the 
magnetizing current at that point and the maximum magnetizing 
current. 
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While this relation is somewhat difficult to express concisely 
with words or symbols it is very quickly shown by reference to 
the figures and oscillograms which follow. 

Fig. 1 shows an induced e.m.f. wave, a magnetizing current 
wave 1, derived from a hysteresis loop and an assumed energy 
wave tw in phase with the induced emf. A wave of total 
current 7, derived from the magnetizing and eddy waves is 
also shown. It will be seen from this figure that I, is identical 
with J,, because the eddy current is at no point greater than the 
difference between 7, and In. 

Fig. 2 is the same as Fig. 1, except that the eddy current has 
been assumed to be larger and in consequence the exciting current 

is larger. In this assumed case 
YTS TT] itisseen that I, is greater than 
[ @|.| 4m and the assumption that 
he jon they are alike would lead to an 
| mA TL SN error of about 12 per cent. 
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a Figs. 3 to 7 inclusive are 
‘+, records of current and in- 
iN duced e.m.f. at various induc- 
tions. The sample, of high- 
||| resistance iron 0.014-in. (0.035 
i eae cm.) thick, weighing about 22 
7 Ib. (10 kg.), was selected be- 
rt / i cause several careful ballistic 
a / | cae : 
\ Pi | | determinations for permeabil- 
ee —+ + ity and hysteresis had been 
Fic. 2 made on the sample in connec- 
tion with some earlier work. 
Perpendiculars have been drawn from the point of zero voltage 
intercepting the exciting current curve at the point of maximum 
magnetizing current. From these and similar records the as- 
sumption for this sample that J, = J,, is in error by the following 
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percentages: 60~ 25 ~ 
. B per cent error per cent error 
14,150 0 0 
12,140 0 0 
10,075 2.5 0 
8,315 2.52 0.81 
5,000 1.8 0.64 
2,861 sigh 0.53 
2,020 1.41 1.41 
999 0.78 0 
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In order to show the relationship more fully, the current and 
voltage of Fig. 4, B = 10,075, 60~, are plotted together with the 
magnetizing current wave derived from its hysteresis loop, Fig. 8. 
Subtracting the values of 7, from 7, and plotting the differences 
gives, as expected, a wave in phase with the induced e.m.f. and 
of form approximately sinusoidal. 

Taking the effective value of this wave and of the voltage 
wave we obtain a value for the watts loss, which was found to 
agree closely with the watts consumed in the voltmeter plus 
the eddy current loss as determined by separation tests. The 
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Fic. 8—SAME SAMPLE AS FIG. 3. 
CURVES FOR e AND tig TAKEN FROM Fic. 4. CURVE FOR tm DERIVED 
FROM HysTEREsIS Loop (BALLISTIC). 
Points marked X on iy curve are derived from ij and ie. Points marked 0 are for sine wave. 


loss on the oscillograph circuit was included with the voltmeter 
loss. In order to reduce this loss as much as possible the os- 
cillograph vibrator used for taking the voltage wave was con- 
nected to a separate winding having two to four turns and a 
very small resistance was included in the vibrator circuit. 

Oscillograms for all densities given in the preceding table were 
taken both at 60 ~ and 25 ~ but only representative ones are 
shown. 

The accuracy of these results was tested by determining B-H 
curves in the usual manner with ballistic galvanometer and the 
general agreement between the results is shown in Fig. 9. The 
agreement is not what could be considered entirely satisfactory, 
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Fic. 3 [ROBINSON AND BALL] 


Primary current wave (lower curve) and secondary induced e.m.f. (upper curve) on 
22-lb. ring of 0.014-in. iron at 60 cycles per sec. Voltmeter resistance 1800 ohms—Induced 
voltage 116.5—B maximum 14,150, Im 5.27, Ie 5.27, H = 14.63. 


Fic. 4 [ROBINSON AND BALL] 


Same sample as Fig. 3. Voltmeter resistance 1800 ohms—Induced voltage 82 9— 
B maximum 10.075, Im 0.707, Ie 0.730. H = 1.98. 
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300 ohms—Induced voltage 41.2— 


Same sample as Fig. 3. Voltmeter resistan 
imum 5000, Im 0.260, Ie 0.264, H = 0.72: 


Fic. 6 [ROBINSON AND- BALL] 


Same sample as Fig. 3. Voltmeter resistance 42)0 ohms (reflectiag dynamometer)— 
Induced voltage 16.6—B maximum 2020, I 0.178, Je 0.181, H = 0.496. 
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Fic. 7 [ROBINSON AND BALL] 


Same sample as Fig. 3. Voltmeter resistance 2000 ohms—lInduced voltage 8.16— 
B maximum 993, Im, 0.137, Ig 0.138, H = 0.381 
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as final values, but is sufficient to establish the fact that the 
preceding general conclusions are substantially true. 

There remains to be determined by convenient means the 
value of J,. The taking of an oscillogram for each induction 
is prohibitive in practical work, therefore tests were made 
with the oscillograph by observing for each induction the 
width of the band of light coming from the vibrator which was 
connected into the current circuit. The width of this beam 
corrected for the width of the spot as observed in the zero position 
is a measure of twice the maximum exciting current, which is 
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Fic. 9—SHOWING B—H anp PERMEABILITY CURVES. 
SAME SAMPLE As Fic. 3. 
X = 60 cycles per sec.; O = 25 cycles per sec.; 0 = direct current. 


evaluated by means of a d-c. calibration.of the vibrator: Ad- 
ditional tests, similar to Fig. 9, were made on similar material, 
observing the width of the beam, and better results were obtained 
(see Fig. 10) than those found on the sample of Fig. 9, which was 
shown because waves and ballistic loops were available on this 
sample. A sample of low-resistance unalloyed iron was tested, 
showing a-c. and d-c. results not in good agreement between 
B = 4000 and B = 10,000. This would be expected in a sample 
having high permeability accompanied by relatively large eddy 
loss. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The measurement of maximum current (I) by elementary 
oscillograph, observing the width of the beam, is satisfactory 
and furnishes a convenient and fairly accurate means for deter- 
mining the values in any work where the maximum rather than 
the average or effective value of a current or voltage is required. 

The assumption that J, represents Im, in all cases, is not war- 
ranted, due to the causes explained, and further investigation is 
required before the limits of thickness of lamination, permea- 
bility, relative eddy loss, shape of hysteresis loop, etc., which 
can be successfully handled, are definitel ydetermined. The 
samples experimented on, particularly Fig. 10, were, by reason 
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Fic. 10—SuHow1nc B-H AND PERMEABILITY CURVES, SAME DATA 
as Fic. 9, ON A DIFFERENT SAMPLE. 


of relatively high hysteresis loss, low eddy current and medium 
permeability, well suited to obtaining good results by the method 
used, although the oscillograms show that the total primary 
current tends to reach a maximum in excess of the maximum 
magnetizing current. 

The investigations will be continued in the hope of finding 
that the limits of practical application are not too narrow to be 
of value. 

REFERENCES 

1. During the progress of this work some results of a similar 

investigation were published under the title ‘“‘A Method of 
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Measuring Permeability by Means of Alternating Currents” by 
R. Beattie, D. Sc., and H. Gerrard, M. Se., Electrician (London), 
Vol. LXVIII, No. 11, pp. 436-438, Dec. 22, 1911. 

A very interesting method is there presented for determining 
the maximum primary current by measuring the watt loss in 
a small iron core which has been calibrated previously and whose 
primary winding is included in series with the exciting winding 
of the sample to be tested. 

The fact that the maximum primary current may not always 
represent the maximum magnetizing current is not referred to 
in the article, and the authors of the present paper believe that 
the determination of maximum current by observing the width 
of band on the elementary oscillograph is more convenient than 
the method proposed by Messrs. Beattie and Gerrard. The 
fact referred to in a footnote by Beattie and Gerrard that B-H 
curves on alternating current lie below those of direct current may 
be accounted for in part by the fact that secondary and eddy 
current may raise the maximum of the exciting current and con- 
sequently cause too large H values to be plotted on alternating 
current. 

2. The standard sample according to the specifications of the 
American Society for Testing Materials is the same as that used 
in the Epstein apparatus, viz. 50 by 3 cm. (19 11/16 by 1 3/16 
in.) weighing 10 kg. (22 lb.) and divided into four equal bundles. 
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MEASUREMENTS OF MAXIMUM VALUES IN HIGH- 
VOLTAGE TESTING 


BY C. H. SHARP AND F. M. FARMER 


The breakdown strength of insulating materials is measured by 
the maximum voltage which they will withstand under given 
conditions. Tests are ordinarily made on alternating voltages, 
and the measurement of the maximum voltage is effected by 
indirect rather than direct means; that is, by measuring the 
virtual value of the voltage on either the primary or the sec- 
ondary of the transformer and arriving at the maximum value 
by using a measured or assumed value of the peak-factor* of the 
wave. It is unfortunately true that this peak-factor is more 
often assumed than measured, and no doubt many tests of dielec- 
tric strength are inaccurate because of unsuspected changes 
in the wave-form produced by conditions of the test. Only 
in the spark-gap bas an apparatus been available whereby a 
measure of the actual maximum value of the high voltage could 
be obtained. The spark-gap is however, a most uncertain 
piece of apparatus, the vagaries in the behavior of which have 
by no means been accounted for. Installed according to the 
Standardization Rules of the Institute, a spark-gap for measur- 
ing 250,000 volts requires a space such that no “ extraneous “ 
body comes nearer than 4 ft. 3 in. (129.4 cm.); that is, a clear 
space or room 8} by 84 by 8% feet (259 cm.) is required. In view 
of this requirement, the spark-gap is a very large and cumber- 
some, as well as uncertain and unsatisfactory apparatus. 

The arrangement here described is designed to give readings 
on a voltmeter of the maximum value of a high-voltage, wave. 


mn aseaice ois url Ueityse rr Fd 
* The term “‘peak-factor” is used for the ratio of the maximum voltage 
of the wave to the virtual voltage. 
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The scheme is shown in Fig. 1. A series of condensers C, serv- 
ing as a voltage divider, is connected across the high-voltage 
line or from one side of the high-voltage line to ground, if the 
transformer secondary is grounded. In parallel to the con- 
denser C,, which is grounded, is connected a rectifier or 
commutator R driven by a synchronous motor, the rectifier be- 
ing connected in turn to an electrostatic voltmeter V. The 
commutator is adjusted to make instantaneous contact between 
the condenser and the voltmeter at the peaks of the waves. The 
voltmeter thus becomes charged to a potential corresponding to 
the maximum of the voltage waves and indicates this value. In- 
asmuch as the voltmeter is always charged in the same direc- 
tion, it reaches its maximum charge after a few contacts of the 
brushes and after that draws no charging current from the con- 
denser with which it is in parallel, except such as is necessary to 
supply leakage loss and to change the potential of the ungrounded 
side of the voltmeter with respect 
to the earth. Both of these 
charges should be relatively 
small. Hence the capacity of the nen HHH 
electrostatic voltmeter does not H HHH 
change the multiplying ratio of 
the train of condensers, which is 
equal to the ratio of the capacity 
of the end condenser to that of Rice 

the entire train, and the absolute 

value of the capacity of these condensers, be it large or small, 
has no influence. Of course for practical reasons the absolute 
capacity should not be too small. 

The calibration of the arrangement may be carried out in two 
different ways, both of which assume that the virtual value of 
the high voltage can be measured. 

Method 1. The synchronous motor is stopped in such a posi- 
tion that the brushes are making contact. Then the electro- 
static voltmeter indicates a value proportional to the virtual 
value. By comparing this value with the known high-tension 
voltage a calibration of the arrangement in volts, high tension, 
is obtained. The calibration is not, however, exactly the same 
for volts maximum unless the capacity of the voltmeter is negli- 
gible in comparison with that of the condenser with which it is 
in parallel. Otherwise, when connected permanently in parallel 
with the end condenser, it alters the multiplying ratio of the 


Ci 
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train, which, as explained above, is not the case in measuring 
maximum volts. By properly proportioning the condensers, 
the capacity of the condenser may be many times that of the volt- 
meter, and this method may be used, or in any case where the 
capacity of the voltmeter is known, a correction corresponding 
thereto may be applied. 

Method 2. The position of the contact brushes may be shifted 
and their positions read on a_ graduated disk. By 
shifting these brushes to different positions and taking corre- 
sponding readings of the voltmeter, data may be obtained for 
plotting a wave-form curve. By finding the r.m.s. ordinate of 
the curve and comparing it with the value in volts of the virtual 
voltage applied to the series of condensers, the multiplying power 
of the condensers is determined. This method of calibrating 
makes no assumptions as to the capacities and other properties 
of the condensers. 

When once the calibration has been carried out, the electro- 
static voltmeter may be graduated to read directly values of 
high-tension volts; with the brushes set to the right position, the 
apparatus reads the maximum voltage used in a breakdown 
test. 

The actual apparatus constructed and used in applying the 
above method is as-follows: 

The condenser train (Fig. 2) consists of 21 glass plates 9 by 9 in. 
(23 cm.) coated on each side with tin-foil 5 by 5 in. (13 cm.) and 
having a capacity of about 0.0006 microfarad each. These 
are supported on a rack of dried hardwood impregnated with oil 
and are immersed in a metal tank filled with transformer oil. 
The tank is grounded and serves to prevent variations in the 
capacity of the condensers due to changes in outside conditions. 
The oil is required to prevent corona discharge at high tension and 
leakage due to dirt, moisture, etc., on the plates, either of which 
would cause a change in the impedance and introduce an error. 

Since the electrostatic voltmeter has a comparatively short 
useful working range, the train needs to have a variety of mul- 
tiplying ratios. For this reason a subdivided mica condenser 
is used as the grounded condenser, the one to which the volt- 
meter is connected. This condenser can be adjusted to give 
any required multiplying ratio. It need not be placed in the oil 
tank. 
The commutator (Fig. 3) consists of a disk of hard rubber 
into which thin brass contactors are set in such a way that they 
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strike the brushes. The brushes must not touch the rubber sur- 
face, for if they do they are liable to get a difference of potential 
through difference in friction, and to affect the voltmeter read- 
ing. The brush-holder is adjustable and its position can be 
read on a divided circle. A slow-motion tangent screw is pro- 
vided for adjusting the position of the brushes accurately to the 
peak of the wave. T he commutator is driven through an in- 
sulating coupling by a small synchronous motor. A Kelvin 
multicellular electrostatic voltmeter is used, fitted with a mirror 
and scale for exact reading. This is surrounded by a grounded 
electrostatic shield. The capacity of this voltmeter is very low, 
being approximately 0.00007 microfarad. 


Fic. 4 


This apparatus has been tested on a transformer rated at 
50 kv-a., 250,000 volts, having the middle point of the secondary 
grounded. The condenser train was connected from one leg 
of the transformer to earth and thus was affected by one-half 
the total voltage. Calibrations were made by both methods 
given and the results were concordant with each other on a 
smooth wave form, nearly sinusoidal, and on a badly distorted 
wave; also on frequencies of 25 and 60 cycles per second. During 
the tests, which are not as yet completed, voltages as high as 
140,000 volts, peak value, have been impressed on the apparatus. 

The wave-forms and peak-factors as found with this apparatus 
were checked by tracing the wave-form by the standard in- 
stantaneous contact method and also by the oscillograph. 
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With the smooth wave (Fig. 4) of the 25-cycle current, the 


peak-factor as found by the standard method was 1.50; as found 
from the wave-form traced with this apparatus it was 1.51; 


T 
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as found from maximum and virtual voltage readings of the 
electrostatic voltmeter it was 1.52. 


With the distorted wave (Fig. 5) difficulty was encountered 
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in tracing the form by the electrostatic voltmeter. This arose from 
the fact that the readings of the voltmeter, being proportional 
to the square of the voltage, become very small at low voltages, 
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and from the further fact that the instrument gives no indication 
of a change of polarity. Hence it was practically impossible 
to say, from readings of the voltmeter, on which side of the zero 
line the additional loops of this wave lay. To apply this method, 
therefore, to a wave which is badly distorted near the zero value 
would require more delicate means for measuring voltages. 

The peak-factor of this wave as determined by the standard 
methods was 2.00; as determined from maximum and virtual 
voltage readings on the electrostatic voltmeter it was 2.00; so 
that this simple method of calibrating held even in this extreme 
case. 

With the 60-cycle smooth wave (Fig. 6) the wave-form by 
the standard method gave a peak factor of 1.354; the voltmeter 
‘wave-form gave 1.36 and the maximum and virtual voltage 
readings gave 1.36s. 

The agreement of the results of the different method is suffi- 
‘ciently close for work of this character. There seems therefore 
to be no difficulty in calibrating the apparatus to give either 
maximum or virtual volts of the high-voltage line. The use of 
this apparatus should relieve high-voltage tests of the uncertainty 
as to the actual maximum voltage which is being applied. The 
elimination of guess-work as to this fundamental quantity can- 
not fail to give more satisfactory results in this important class 
of testing. 

It may be noted that if the testing transformer has low-volt- 
age measuring taps from the high-voltage winding, the com- 
mutator and voltmeter may be used directly without the con- 
denser train. The change in range of the voltmeter cannot 
then be effected so easily, but considerable complication is 
avoided. 

The above work has been performed at the Electrical Testing 
Laboratories with a view to realizing improvements in the 
accuracy of testing. The writers desire to express their high ap- 
preciation of the very efficient and enthusiastic assistance of 
Mr. E. D. Doyle in carrying out the experimental work. 
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DISCUSSION ON “‘ PERMEABILITY MEASUREMENTS witH ALTER- 
NATING CURRENT” (ROBINSON AND BALL), AND “ MEas- 
UREMENTS OF Maximum VALUES IN HiIGH-VoLTAGE TEST- 


ae (SHARP AND FARMER), Boston, Mass., June 28, 


E. D.{Doyle: As has been suggested in the paper by Messrs. 
Sharp and Farmer, the electrostatic voltmeter should have 
small leakage losses. If the voltmeter has low insulation resist- 
ance, it will not hold its charge but will discharge according to 
the exponential law 


where @ is initial voltage, 

e is the voltage at time f, 

c the capacity of the voltmeter 
and __r the resistance of the leakage path. 
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Hence the voltmeter will not indicate the maximum voltage, 
but one depending on the root-mean-square charge on the 
voltmeter between times of contact. 

The effect of leakage can be largely eliminated by connecting 
a large condenser in shunt across the voltmeter terminals. 
The condenser acts as a storage reservoir and takes a large 
enough charge during the instant of contact to supply the leakage 
losses during the remainder of the cycle without an appreciable 
fall in potential. 

A double-pole, double-throw switch connected as shown in 
Fig. 1a allows the condenser in shunt to be used for maximum 
indications and to be cut out for virtual indications. This 
arrangement has the further advantage of enabling all readings 
to be taken without stopping the synchronous motor. 

In order to show the effect of the condenser in shunt, tests 
were made on a given voltage wave with various artificial leakage 
paths between the voltmeter terminals. The results were as 
follows: 
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Leakage path— Shunting condenser Peak factor 
megohms microfarads 
16,000 none 0.87 
1,000,000 i 1.35 
50 0.1 1.35 
1,000,000 0.1 1.35 


From the above it can be seen that with a 0. 1-microfarad 
condenser in shunt the resistance of the leakage path may be 
as low as 50 megohms without causing trouble, whereas opera- 
tion is impossible without the shunting condenser if it is 16,000 
megohms. The insulation resistance of the voltmeter was 
originally 8,000,000 megohms but has fallen to approximately 
1,000,000 megohms. However, with the capacity in shunt, 
little trouble is anticipated from surface leakage. 

The operation of the apparatus is now very satisfactory. 
The voltmeter is nearly dead beat and readings can be taken 
rapidly. Unless the voltage wave is very peaked, brushes do 
not need to be shifted until the voltage has passed through a 
wide range. The apparatus should be very useful in high-voltage 
tests. 

M. G. Lloyd: A method for determining permeability by 
alternating current seems very important. I am glad to see a 
method proposed for doing that. Of course, methods have 
already been proposed along that line, but cannot be regarded 
as entirely satisfactory. In many cases, no doubt, the designer 
would prefer to have the value of the exciting current rather 
than the permeability curve, to use in designing; in other cases 
it is valuable to know the actual permeability at each value of 
flux density. This paper by Messrs. Robinson and Ball seems 
to indicate a way in which they may eventually be combined, 
at least in certain cases. 

I think it ig necessary, however, to bear the limitations very 
strongly in mind. It isshown, in the first place, that the maximum 
exciting current does not correspond to the magnetizing current 
which gives the maximum flux. This is brought out in the curves 
of the paper, and can be illustrated very well, if the hysteresis 
curve, or perhaps more properly, an energy-loss curve, is 
plotted in cases where there are eddy currents or energy supplied 
to secondary circuits. In some curves that I determined some 
time ago under such conditions* the difference from the static 
hysteresis curve was brought out in a very pronounced way. 
When the static curve is determined for hysteresis, it is found 
to go up toa sharp point at the corner of the loop. On the other 
hand, if the curve is determined with alternating current, and 
with the existence of eddy currents, that corner becomes rounded 
off, showing in a very marked way that the maximum exciting 
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*Bulletin of Bureau of Standards, V, page 402; 1908. 
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current does not correspond with the maximum flux-density. 
The oscillographic curves in this paper bring out the same thing. 
Some of the limitations have been expressed by the authors. 
One of them which is emphasized, is that the specimen must be 
thin enough to avoid magnetic screening. Another one, which 
is perhaps not emphasized enough, although it is definitely 
stated, is that the assumption is made that the eddy currents 
are in phase with the e.m.f. which produces them. Now, as a 
matter of fact, that is not generally true, and, of course, the 
more prominent the eddy currents become, the greater the effect 
which would be occasioned by the fact that the assumption is 
not entirely warranted. So that this method, while it may prove 
to be practicable in certain cases, is likely to be very limited 
in its application. 

We have been in the habit of thinking. of the oscillograph as 
an instrument for simply drawing curves of wave form. In one 
of the papers presented at the Boston convention, by Professor 
Harding, we saw how it could be used in making measurements 
of other quantities than wave form, and here we have an instance 
of its use in measuring the maximum value of a quantity, and in 
a case like this the maximum value can be determined without 
actually drawing the curve, merely observing the deflection 
on the oscillograph scale. It occurs to me that in the case of 
maximum voltage, as in the paper presented by Dr. Sharp and 
Mr. Farmer, it might prove a very convenient means of getting 
the maximum value. I do not think it would have the accuracy 
of the method presented by them, but in cases where the highest 
accuracy is not needed, and the oscillograph is sufficiently accur- 
ate, my experience with rotating commutators would indicate 
that it might be a much more satisfactory method for doing 
rapid work. 

Clayton H. Sharp: I wish to point out the. difference that 
the method I have referred to is one which requires no current. 
I do not know how you can use the oscillograph without consum- 
ing current. The electrostatic voltmeter, once charged, stays 
charged. There is the difference between it and the oscillograph, 
and it is a fundamental difference. 

As to the rotating commutator not being satisfactory, the same 
statement applies—the poorest kind of contact is sufficient, 
because it is only a question of charging the condenser. Not 
only that, but the use of an actual voltmeter rather than an _ 
oscillograph is obviously a desirable thing. 

T. W. Varley: What percentage of your contact is the width 
of the contact relative to the width of the sign? How much of 
the contact do you lose? 

Clayton Sharp: Probably not over one per cent. It is very 
narrow. 

L. T. Robinson: I was much interested in the term used in 
Dr. Sharp’s paper, ‘‘ peak-factor.”’ It seems to me to be a very 
good one, but I think it is new. We have used the term “ ampli- 
tude-factor ”’ that was coined some years ago by Dr. Fleming, 
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which, if I understand correctly, is the reciprocal of this term, 
and previous to the use of the term “‘ peak-factor,” we have had 
employed in some English publications the term “ crest-factor.” 
I like “‘ peak-factor” better because it is quite commonly 
stated when things happen to the wave that the wave becomes 
peaked, and the fact of its becoming peaked could be, I think, 
properly expressed as “ peak-factor.” 

It was intended to point out in Mr. Ball’s paper, with which 
I had some slight connection, that this method never can be 
exactly right, but we were dealing with practical matters entirely, 
that is, there was no intention to enter into it from the stand- 
point of exact theory. 

With reference to the eddy currents being out of phase, the 
best we could figure out along that line was that if there were 
appreciable screening the eddy current would be out of phase. 
If there were not, it would be in phase. If there is appreciable 
screening the method gives incorrect values, because the magnetic 
density determined by the voltage on the secondary winding 
would indicate the average value over the sheet. The average 
value, so determined, would not be the uniformly distributed 
induction through the sheet, which must of necessity be known 
in order to plot correctly the B values against the maximum 
magnetizing current. 

The intention of the paper was not to speak of the advantages 
and wide scope of the method, but to call attention to the fact 
that. even in the cases shown, which seem to be the most favor- 
able kind of samples, that is, samples of iron with low eddy 
loss, very low indeed, and thin sheets, etc., there is found a 
tendency of the maximum primary current to exceed the mag- 
netizing current which should be plotted in connection with the 
B-H curve. At least, the total current had a definite tendency 
to be so large at maximum as to exceed the magnetizing current, 
but at the same time the difference was not so large but that it 
still looked a little hopeful to us. 

Elihu Thomson: I would like to say a word about the term 
‘“‘ peak-factor.”” I think it is a good suggestion, but I would 
like to see ‘“‘ wave-peak-factor ”’ the term, which would define 
the peak-factor intended. We use the word “peak” in 
so many significations, peak of the load, etc., that I think 
the term should be qualified. Of course, if the context of the 
paper shows what it means it is all right, but as Dr. Sharp has 
coined the term, it seems to me as a measure of prevention of 
confusion it might be well to put the word “ wave ”’ before it. 

Clayton H. Sharp: Regarding that term ‘‘ peak factor,” I 
did not mean to coin anything. It seemed to be a rather obvious 
term to use, and I simply used it, without considering whether 
it was new or old. I doubt if it is a new term, although it may 
be. I agree with Professor Thomson in his suggestion that the 
pat might be more specific, and it might be made ‘‘ wave peak- 
actor.” 
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POTENTIAL TRANSFORMER TESTING 
NOTE ON THE EFFECT OF THE RESISTANCE OF THE DETECTOR 
CIRcUIT, IN- DETERMINING THE RaTIO oF Two ALTER- 
NATING VOLTAGES, AND THE PHASE ANGLE BETWEEN 
THEM, BY THE BALANCE METHOD 


BY J. R. CRAIGHEAD 


In the use of the balance method of determining the ratio of 
the primary and secondary voltages of potential transformers, 
certain variations in the result were noted which appeared to be 
dependent on the relation of the resistance of the detector 
(Ry in Fig. 1) to the balance resistance Ri and R.. A short 
theoretical investigation and a few tests were made to determine 
the cause and the order of magnitude of the errors involved, and 
to ascertain safe limits of operation. As the measurement of 
the detector voltage has frequently been suggested as a means of 
determining phase angle between voltages, the relation of the 
detector resistance to this measurement was also considered. 

The cause of error is the current drawn in the detector circuit. 
If the two voltages to be compared are in phase and of the same 
wave form, no current flows in the detector circuit when a balance 
is obtained, and no error can result from this cause. In the usual 
condition, however, as in determining the voltage ratio and phase 
angle of a potential transformer, the voltages are slightly out of 
phase and may even differ slightly in wave form. Then the 
balance is obtained when the detector indicates minimum or zero, 
but a current flows in the detector circuit proportional to the 
voltage across the detector (practically in quadrature with the 
voltages compared) and inversely proportional to the resistance 
of the detector circuit. This current evidently passes through 
one section of the bridging resistance placed across the 
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greater voltage, but not through the other. Since the balance 
will be obtained when the voltages across the two resist- 
ances reach a certain relation, and since the currents in these 
resistances are unlike, the ratio of resistances is in general not 
an exact representation of the ratio of the voltages compared ; 
and since the detector current, taken in quadrature from the 
current in one of the bridging resistances, causes it to differ in 
phase from the current in the other bridging resistance, the 
minimum reading of the detector will be representative of an 
angle (a in Fig. 2) which is not identical with y, the phase 
angle between the voltages compared. 

The nature of the detector employed has an influence on the 
result. This may be (a) a simple voltmeter (see Figs. 1 and 2) 


DETECTOR 


Fic. 1 Fic. 2 


or (b) a dynamometer separately excited. The excitation may 
be in phase with Es, Fy, Iz or I). The error with excitation in 
phase with Jz is the same as under (a). If the excitation is 
supplied in phase with 1, E2 or J;, the balance is obtained under 
slightly different phase relations, and the errors enter into the 
results in slightly different ways. 

To obtain an idea of the order of magnitude of the errors 
involved, it will be sufficient to analyze case (a) where the 
detector is a simple voltmeter, reading a minimum at balance, 
and where the phase angle may be obtained from this minimum 
reading. 

Referring to Figs. 1 and 2, assume E,; and Ez» to be two sine 
wave voltages differing in phase by the angle y, balanced for 
comparison as indicated in the sketch. The voltage Ep across 
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the detector is in quadrature with the voltage I, Rs across Rg, 
since the contact point K which marks the division of the total 
bridging resistance into R; and R»2 has been shifted until the 
reading of the detector is a minimum. If J,, I2, and Jp are the 
currents flowing in the resistances Ri, R2 and Rp respectively, 


T, Ry SS VE? — E,? 


Saas 


whence 


— Ey 
I hese Ro 
VOOR creere te WN = Es Ee 


Fee 


The angle between J, and Jo, or between J,R, and J.Rz, is 


oe 4) 
@ = cost (7 


= VI? R?2 + [2 Re + 2 1, Ri Ip Ro cos 0 


Now 


and for true ratio of voltages 


Eas, Spent eda Re 7 ta A dy Ry G08 
Es Es 


Substituting and simplifying, 
_./ Ee — Ey Ri py Ey Ri ) 
Es _\/ Bf x oe (ee (1) 


Equating to conan and solving for Rp, 


2 


fd Ry R2 

> Ri + Rs (2) 
That is, if the resistance of the detector is adjusted to the 
value obtained from equation (2), the reading obtained from 
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R, and R, will accurately represent the ratio of voltages without 
correction for phase angle, the errors in ratio due directly to phase 
angle and those due to the detector current offsetting one 
another. When R; is large compared with Re, this formula 


becomes approximately 
Rp = Re 


For instance, in testing a transformer rated 2200 : 110 volts, 
the values of resistance used were Ri = 19,000 ohms and R2 = 
1000 ohms. 

R, Re 


Row R, = 950 ohms. 


ie 


If Ry is kept at 1000 ohms, the error in ratio determination is 
negligible, amounting to 0.0006 per cent for y = 1 deg., 0.0016 
per cent for y = 2 deg., and 0.006 per cent for y = 4 deg. 

The maximum limits to which the error may reach are shown 
as follows: If a is the angle between EF, and J: Re, equation (1) 
may be rewritten 


aes Ait)! 2 (2) sin 
Ey -V( Rs cos at(z sin? a 


Rit & A pe fue Vt el ok 
he 04 7 cos a1 + (22) (a4 p,) ema 


If @ is the angle between FE, and I, Re, equalling y — a, 


Ie Ro + I; Ri cos 8 


cos ¢ = E 
1 


Since cos 6 = a and Iz Re = Ex cosa, 
1 


FE,cosa + E. cosa a 
cos p = ; <b ee ies nite Soa. ake Soe Bs ~~ 
Ra Ro Ren Vifutoka : 
R Ez cos a V+ (3 ) (te) tan? a 
cos @ = a jemen) : 


Ry y( Rex. y'ta 2 
Rio) ARpehaRsvit a (3) 


Vi + ( 
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whence 
Fy. Rit Ry cosa 
EF, Re cos @ (4) 


Now since y = a+ 9, 


cos @ varies from | to cos y, while 
cos @ varies from cos y to 1; 


at the same time R2/Rp varies from 0 to infinity. 

Hence the correction factor to be applied to the ratio. of resist- 
ances varies with changes of Ry, from cos y as one limit through 
unity to 1/cos y as the other. It will evidently be equal to unity 
(no correction necessary) when a = @ = y/2. Inthis case, from 
equation (3) 


which, solved for Ry, gives 


Ry, Re 


Rk = => 
Rit Ro 


which is equation (2) again. That is, the same value of Rp which 


gives a correct ratio reading, gives also a phase angle obtainable 
from the minimum reading of the detector by the formula 


a@ = sin"! (=) 
FE 


which is one-half of the actual phase angle vy. 

This method of obtaining phase angle, however, falls intoserious 
error if the resistance Rp varies more than a few per cent from 
the theoretical value, and correction is too complicated for 
practical use. Other methods which do not involve these errors 
(as, for instance, the use of two dynamometers whose fields 
have a common excitation adjustable in phase) are much to be 
preferred. If the excitation of the dynamometer is in phase with 
E, or with J,, the equations are more complicated, but the general 
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order of the errors is similar to the above. If the excitation is 
in phase with E», the equation for ratio takes the form 


Eyeaeios Be 1 
Eston cos a cos 


rap sar bce Re) x() x sin? a | (5) 


As the two factors indicating the error both have an effect in the 
same direction, there is no single value of Rp at which the ratio 
error is totally eliminated. 


If Ry = ~~~» equation (5) becomes 
1 


Fy PV Ricks 1+ sin’? a 


ioe Re cos a@ cos @ 


If a = ¢, which would be very nearly true with this value of 
Rp, 


Fy a R, +. Rs 1 a sin? a 


"Rs Rs 1 —- sin” [4 


This equation gives the following values: 


r a | Correction factor | Percenterror 
1 deg. 30 min. | 1.00008 0.008 
2 deg. 1 deg. | 1.00061 0.061 
3 deg. 1 deg. 30 min. 1.00137 0.137 


It is evident that a satisfactory accuracy can be attained with 
about 2 deg. phase angle. These results change but slightly for 
moderate changes of Rp. 


SUMMARY 
Ratio of voltages may be taken by the balance method with 


entire accuracy, if the detector is either self-excited or oe AS 
itt phase with J2, by keeping 
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If this value is even approximately maintained, errors are 
negligible. 

With excitation in phase with EF, or J;, the errors are of a 
similar order of magnitude, but the equations involved are much 
more complicated, and the exact errors are much more difficult 
to determine. 

With excitation in phase with E», the errors are never reduced 
to zero; but where the phase angle y is 2 deg. or less, the error 
in ratio is only about 0.06 per cent if Rp is kept equal to or 
greater than the value in the above formula. This amount is 
negligible for ordinary purposes. 

For phase angle, with any of the above connections, a result 
may be obtained by keeping R, equal to the value given above, 
and doubling the angle obtained by direct calculation. It is, 
however, subject to considerable error if Rp varies, and cor- 
rection is impracticable; therefore it is better to use some method 
which does not involve these errors, as for instance, the two- 
dynamometer method. 

It should be noted that the above results are calculated for 
sine wave voltage. With a distorted voltage wave, or with 
slightly differing waves, harmonic currents flow in the detector 
which greatly complicate the theory. The actual additional 
errors caused by this are in general negligible for practical work. 
Where inductive devices are used to balance the voltage in the 
detector circuit, they do not, on account of wave form, wholly 
prevent the flow of current, and consequently only diminish, 
without entirely avoiding, the errors described above. The fur- 
ther discussion of these methods is not properly a part of this 


paper. 
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A paper presented at the 29th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, Boston, Mass., June 28, 1912. 


Copyright, 1912. By A. I. E. E. 


THE TESTING OF INSTRUMENT TRANSFORMERS 


BY P. G. AGNEW AND F. B. SILSBEE 


The determination of the ratio and phase angle of instrument 
transformers has now become a very important part of the work 
of electrical testing laboratories. The method now almost uni- 
versally used in accurate work depends upon the potentiometer 
principle. Various modifications of this method have been 
suggested and used*. A modification of the method has recently 
been developed at the Bureau of Standards which, while in- 
volving no entirely new principles, possesses some distinct ad- 
vantages over any of these. 


BiG ib 


The connections for the current transformer are shown in 
Fig. 1. Current from the source flows in series through the 
primary winding T of the transformer under test and through 
a standard non-inductive low-resistance shunt R;. The secondary 
current flows through the normal load of instruments, through 
the primary winding of a variable mutual inductance M and 
through a non-inductive resistance Ro, a variable part of which 


* Por a resumé of these methods and a bibliography, see Bulletin, 
Bureau of Standards, Vol. VII, p. 423, 1911, reprint No. 164. 
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may be included in the galvanometer circuit. The resistances 
R, and R, have values inversely proportional to the currents 
flowing inthem so that the J R drop is the same in both. The 
potential terminals are connected so that these equal voltages 
are in opposition and if there were no phase difference between 
them no current would flow through the vibration galvanometer 
G. On account of the phase-displacement in the transformer, 
however, it is necessary to introduce an e.m.f. in quadrature 
with I, Rs. This is done by the mutual inductance M. The 
procedure is therefore to adjust successively Re and M until 
the galvanometer shows no current. It can then be easily shown 
that the ratio of the currents is 


I; Ro 1 


Ts R, cos@ 


a, Re L b Ry 


SOURCE 


Fig. 2 


and the phase angle is 


6 =tan@ = PM radians = 349874 min. 
Ro Re 


In most transformers the factor 3 differs from unity by 


less than one part in 2000, and hence for most engineering work 
it may be omitted. It may be necessary, however, to correct 
the phase angle for the inductance of the shunts. 

The connections for the potential transformer are somewhat 
analogous and are shown in Fig. 2. A high resistance R; is con- 
nected in series with a smaller resistance R» and a self-inductance 
L across the high-voltage side of the transformer. The low-ten- 
sion winding is connected in a reversed sense to the points a and 
b of this resistance, the galvanometer G being in series with the 
low-voltage winding. The procedure is to adjust Re (or better 
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R,) and L until a balance is obtained. It can then be shown 
that the ratio of transformation is 


Hy Ry its Re 
Fe Ro 


neglect'ng terms of higher order; and, assuming R, and R2 to be 
non-inductive, 


@=tand = PL(z l ) radians = 


R, Ri+R: 
1 1 
3438 PL (= — oe) in. 
le Rie P min 


The adjustment for the phase angle may be made by a variable 
self-inductance in R; or Rs, or by a mutual inductance, or by 
shunting a variable amount of Ri or Re by a condenser. This 
latter combination is sensibly equivalent to a negative self-in- 
ductance of magnitude C r*.. In practise it has been found best 
to use a self-inductance in series with Ro, together with a con- 
denser shunting a variable portion of Re. 

With this arrangement the effective inductance of the circuit is 


e see f 


and the resistance is 
RG Ver 
1 -F P C2 yr 


The term p2 Co rz is practically always negligible, compared with 
muity,.sce-thati/ = L—.Cr;-and Ks 1s unaffected by the con- 
denser. The advantage of this arrangement is that it is possible 
without changing the set-up to test a transformer in which the 
phase angle changes from leading to lagging. 

Considerable difficulty was encountered in obtaining a suffi- 
ciently sensitive self-contained detector in the case of the current 
transformer. At first sight this seems surprising, since one 
naturally associates instrument transformers with heavy cur- 
rents and high voltages. The trouble arises from the fact that 
the entire performance of the apparatus depends on the mag- 
netic properties of its iron core, and consequently it must be 
tested under exactly the conditions of use, and sensitivity can- 
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not be gained by forcing an abnormal amount of power into the 
circuit for a short time, as is possible with condensers, etc. 

For the current transformer, in order to obtain a sensitivity of 
1 in 10,000 at one-tenth load, it is necessary to use a detector | 
capable of responding to about 2 microvolts a-c. We obtain this 
sensitivity by using a vibration galvanometer of the Campbell 
type, the moving system of which was reconstructed largely in 
accordance with’ suggestions of Dr. Wenner. The moving coil 
consists of but 4 turns of No. 28 wire. The total resistance is 
0.66 ohm. The sensitivity is such that at 25 cycles one microvolt 
gives a deflection of 0.5 mm. at a scale distance of one meter. A 
range of frequency between 40 and 80 may be obtained by 
varying the length and tension of the suspensions. For lower 
frequencies between 40 and 20 cycles the moment of inertia is 
increased by the addition of a brass washer which may be dropped 
ona tiny cone at the top of the coil, thus automatically centering 
itself. 

The advantages of the method are that only a single instru- 
ment is needed for all ranges of transformers, but one observer 
is required, and neither a polyphase source of voltage, a phase- 
shifting device, nor a rotating commutator is required. 
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Discussion on ‘‘ PoTENTIAL TRANSFORMER TESTING ”’ (CRAIG- 
HEAD), AND ‘‘ THE TESTING oF INSTRUMENT TRANS- 
FORMERS ” (AGNEW AND SILSBEE), Boston, Mass., JUNE 
28, 1912. 


Clayton H. Sharp: Regarding the last statement of Dr. 
Wenner, in his abstract of the paper by Messrs. Agnew and 
Silsbee, I find it rather surprising, inasmuch as the identical 
method for testing current transformers, with the exception of 
the vibration galvanometer detector, has been in use in our 
laboratory for two or three years, and a description of it was 
presented to the convention of the Institute three years ago, I 
think, at Frontenac. The method is absolutely identical with 
the one described in the Transactions of the Institute, to which 
I refer, and we included a satisfactory detector, so that I do not 

_see how in presenting a description of this method the statement 
could be made that no satisfactory detector was at hand. It was 
indicated at that time. 

James R. Craighead: This paper on the testing of instrument 
transformers by Messrs. Agnew and Silsbee has brought forward 
the vibration galvanometer as a new device for use as a detector 
of small voltages on alternating-current circuits. A few points 
of comparison with the separately excited dynamometer may 
be worth consideration. First, in regard to the matter of sensi- 

. tivity, we find that Mr. Agnew’s galvanometer at 25 cycles 
gives a deflection of 0.5 mm. at a scale distance of one meter for 
one microvolt, or about 1.5 microamperes. The dynamometer 
which we are using for similar work requires about 4 microvolts 
or 0.1 microampere for the same deflection. This sensitivity 
can be considerably increased by simple changes, but has been 
found sufficient for the purpose. 

Convenience. “Che vibration galvanometer must be adjusted 
by a change of the length and tension of the suspension or by 
adding weights for each frequency. This would involve much 
handling of delicate parts and consequent trouble if applied to 
commercial testing where change of frequency is made at short 
intervals. Also, reading to a zero with return in the same direc- 
tion, presents a little more practical difficulty than reading a 
zero when the indicator passes through instead of to the point. 

On the other hand, the separately excited dynamometer 
requires a phase-shifting transformer and a polyphase supply. 
A shift of phase without the polyphase supply is not difficult 
to arrange, but is much less convenient and in general less 
accurate than the polyphase method. The same¥adjustment 
of the dynamometer is correct for all frequencies. The reading 
is through a zero so that there is never a doubt in which direction 
to change the adjustment in finding a balance. 

The use of condensers and reactance in connection with the 
resistances of a potential transformer outfit involves difficulties 
of commercial handling. Ordinary condensers are unsatis- 
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factory apparatus where permanent accuracy is required. 
Wherever a considerable amount of testing is to be done, this 
consideration alone may offset the advantage of using only one 
observer in phase-angle tests on potential transformers; espe- 
cially as the time required for adjustment of resistance, reactance 
and condensers would undoubtedly diminish the actual gain. 
The condenser-reactance combination, which does not make a 
satisfactory phase-shifting arrangement even for exciting a 
dynamometer, is here made a part of the measurement circuit. 

In general, the gain in using the vibration galvanometer 
appears to be the elimination of the polyphase circuit and phase- 
shifting transformer, and, in comparison with some other 
methods, of one observer. The loss is in the added complica- 
tion of the instrument, the probable increase of time spent in 
repairs and adjustment, and the difficulties involved in shifting 
the phase of the measured voltage by capacity and reactance. 

Edward B. Rosa: This discussion brings out pretty clearly 
that one cannot generalize and say that a given method is better 
than some other method, for a series of reasons, without going 
further and specifying the circumstances under which they are 
to be used. It may appear very difficult for one man, with 
certain routine surroundings, to use, for example, mutual in- 
ductances and condensers, whereas another man, having them 
at hand, may find them much more convenient than a polyphase 
source of power and phase-shifting devices or something else. 
The truth in this case is, that in one laboratory one method 
has been found to be much more convenient, and in another 
laboratory the other method is much more convenient. The 
writer of this paper, from his standpoint and training, thinks 
this is a very distinct improvement over previous practise, for 
the reasons he specifies; nevertheless another method may be 
much preferred in other surroundings by other experimenters. 

L. T. Robinson: I would like to endorse that view fully. The 
advantage of such papers and such discussions as this is to 
bring out these facts, and there is everything to be gained by 
the one man knowing the point of view of the other man. I 
feel very sure that all of us who have been working along the 
line referred to, appreciate the fact that perhaps unconsciously, 
but nevertheless quite truly, we have adopted a great many of 
the methods of other laboratories until there is more similarity 
than there was, at least in the test methods that are used. I 
know at the Frontenac meeting, three years ago, I had some very 
definite ideas myself on the subject, but they have become some- 
what modified, although we hold to substantially the same 
practise as was described then. 

Clayton H. Sharp: I want to say a word or two about the 
advantages and convenience of a synchronous reversing key or 
rectifier in measurements, not only of current and voltage trans- 
formers, but in some other alternating-current measurements 
as well. With the synchronous reversing key you can 
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use the direct-current galvanometer, you can use as sensi- 
tive a galvanometer as you want, although beyond a certain 
point other troubles come in which will prevent the use of 
the highest sensitivity. 

This detector in transformer testing has the additional 
advantage that it is selective of the resistance and the re- 
active components in the e.m.f. In testing a transformer two 
operations are gone through with: First, the key is set so that 
it reverses in phase with the resistance drop from one shunt to 
the other. The deflection is then brought to zero. The brush 
holder is then shifted through 90 deg., becoming in phase with 
the reactive drop, and the mutual inductance is then shifted until 
the deflection comes to zero. These two adjustments are made 
separately and not simultaneously, and they do not get in each 
other’s way. The whole operation is performed in a moment with 
a high degree of certainty, whereas in the vibration galva- 
nometer you have an instrument which does not differentiate and 
a double adjustment is necessary. With practise, however, it 
may become easy, but there is still an advantage in the use of 
the other system. Thesynchronous reversing key can be readily 
used in measurements of inductance or capacity by the ordinary 
bridge methods, and it has the same advantages, that you can 
separate the resistance drop from the reactive drop. It has 
worked out as a very convenient and very sensitive and good 
instrument in alternating-current laboratory work. 

L. T. Robinson: I think Dr. Sharp’s remarks bring out Dr. 
Rosa’s point to the fullest value. I started first with the revers- 
ing commutator and direct-current galvanometer, and it did 
not suit me very well. We then took up the separately excited 
dynamometer. On the contrary, Dr. Sharp got a reversing 
commutator that went a little better than ours went, and it has 
remained his method. The Bureau of Standards has found the 
vibration galvanometer useful. I have never tried one. We 
bought some, and put them up in the cases, and they are there 
yet, but we never have had time to test them out and see what 
they would do. Therefore, it is only fair to say that ideas along 
these lines should be tempered with the influence of surrounding 
circumstances properly considered. 

Frederick Bedell: A word on the question of the synchronous 
commutator and the non-synchronous commutator—as Dr. 
Sharp has pointed out, with the synchronous commutator 
various adjustments are made which have certain points of 
advantage in manipulation and which make it possible to deter- 
mine the phase angle as well as the amplitude of the quantity 
measured. If the commutator is driven by a motor that is just 
off from synchronism, none of these adjustments are necessary, 
and one’s attention is free from other things in connection with 
the test. The galyanometer will then have beats and the deflec- 
tion will rise to a maximum and fall; the deflection may be 
reduced to a minimum or to zero, thus giving a very sensitive 
zero instrument. 
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Edward B. Rosa: I would like to say something in defense of, 
or rather in justification of the vibration galvanometer. We 
have used the synchronous commutator with a direct-current 
galvanometer at the Bureau of Standards. Years ago we under- 
took to make refined measurements of certain kinds with that 
combination, but while the sensitivity is high the sources of error, 
we found, were serious, the commutator being a serious dis- 
turbance. We have had most satisfactory results with the 
vibration galvanometers, and it is for that reason that we are 
using them in several of our laboratories. The fact that the 
vibration galvanometer, attuned to the frequency of the current, 
practically ignores the harmonics, is a very great advantage in 
much of the testing. The sensitivity is so small for harmonics, 
as compared with that of the fundamental, that it has a very 
great advantage over the other style of instrument; and as to 
being obliged to make two adjustments at once, or not knowing, 
from the fact that the deflection is both sides of zero, which 
kind of adjustment to make, I can assure you a little experience 
makes that difficulty seem very much smaller than it appears at 
first sight. 

We have used the vibration galvanometer, now, for ten years, 
and have a good many of them of different types in service, using 
them for very many purposes; we have also used the other 
styles of indicating instruments, so that we can speak from 
experience with both instruments. 

W. W. Crawford: In regard to Mr. Agnew’s paper on the 
testing of instrument transformers, I noted that Mr. Agnew 
states that he considers the method of connection which he has | 
used, that is, introducing a resistance in the secondary circuit 
of the current transformer, with a mutual inductance for balanc- 
ing phase displacement, is the best method that can be used. 
I believe I can verify that statement from practical sources, 
because we used the method some time back and we found it 
very satisfactory. We did not use the vibration galvanometers 
in connection with it, but we used, as I presume Dr. Sharp has 
already pointed out, a synchronous rectifier, which did not 
consist of a commutator with sliding contacts, which always 
give trouble. We used a rectifier consisting of a vibrating tongue, 
driven by a synchronous motor and a cam. The vibrating 
tongue carried platinum contacts which reversed the connections. 
The contact resistances were negligible so we were able to obtain 
the full sensitiveness of the direct-current galvanometer for 
alternating-current measurements. We were able to get the 
limits of sensitiveness which Mr. Agnew mentions with a 
synchronous motor of the type developed by Mr. Robinson, 
which could be carried in one coat pocket, and a portable gal- 
vanometer of the type made by R. W. Paul, of London, which 
could be carried in the other pocket. We could get a sensitive- 
ness of one microampere per division, or 50 microvolts per 
division, the apparatus being entirely portable and independent 
of telescopes, reflecting scales, etc. 
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Frank Wenner: In regard to Mr. Craighead’s statement 
concerning the sensitivity of the separately excited dynamometer, 
I need only say that the sensitivity of the galvanometer used is 
sufficient for all purposes. If a higher sensitivity were needed, 
I do not think there would be any difficulty in getting ten times 
the sensitivity indicated. Dr. Agnew simply stated he would 
rather have a galvanometer of this sensitivity than one of higher 
sensitivity. 

In regard to the method Mr. Craighead described as compared 
with the method that Dr. Agnew is using, as I understand the 
situation, Dr. Agnew has used, for a period of four years, the 
identical method which Mr. Craighead has described, and I 
believe he considers the method he is now using as a decided 
improvement upon the former method. 

In regard to Dr. Sharp’s reference to the synchronous rectifier, 
Dr. Rosa has already pointed out some of the difficulties in 
regard to that. At the present time we have in the Bureau a 
synchronous rectifier, and have for sometime been trying to 
make it operate satisfactorily. Dr. Burrows, who is working 
on that subject, has had difficulties, so has called upon the rest 
of us for suggestions. The various suggestions have been tried 
out, and at one time he made a visit to Dr. Sharp’s laboratory 
to see if he could not get some more valuable suggestions there, 
but still the synchronous rectifier does not work satisfactorily. 

P. G. Agnew and F. B. Silsbee: The discussion seems to have 
centered about the use of the vibration galvanometer as a detector 
and the question of what constitutes the most satisfactory detec- 
tor. As has been very clearly stated by Dr. Rosa and Mr. 
Robinson, the answer to this question depends both upon the 
equipment and traditions of the laboratory and upon the train- 
ing and experience of the observers. Certainly, Dr. Wenner did 
not intend to imply that the arrangement used by Dr. Sharp and 
Mr. Crawford of a mutual inductance with a rotating com- 
mutator and d-c. galvanometer as detector was an unsatisfac- 
tory one. Probably no one would claim that any of the detecting 
devices which have been used in the work is ideal, whether he is 
using a rotating commutator, a dynamometer, a vibration gal- 
vanometer, or, as has been used at the Physikalisch-Technische 
Reichsanstalt, an electrostatic instrument. Most of the instru- 
ment transformer testing at the Bureau of Standards during the 
last four years has been done by a dynamometer method very 
similar to that used by Mr. Craighead. However, it was always 
felt that a self-contained detector would be decidedly preferable. 
Both ratio and phase angle are determined by a single balance, 
and the accuracy does not depend upon any subsidiary or external 
adjustment, and no quadrature current is drawn from the net- 
work. This surely minimizes the chances of error. The con- 
densers or inductances are used to shift the phase only by the 
small angle of the transformer, and the accuracy and permanency 
of such devices is far greater than that required by the precision 
which is desirable in phase angle measurements. 
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A point which has been entirely overlooked in the discussion 
is that the volt sensitivity is the essential consideration in current 
transformer work, while the current sensitivity is practically 
immaterial. In the case of potential transformers the reverse 
is true, but there is no difficulty in obtaining the requisite 
current sensitivity. Practically any commercial vibration gal- 
vanometer is sufficiently sensitive. In fact too sensitive a detec- 
tor is undesirable, as it is likely to allow errors to enter from ex- 
traneous sources. The galvanometer described was designed to 
give a high volt-sensitivity and a low current-sensitivity. 

It should be noted in this connection that a vibration galvano- 
meter is analogous to a motor and the volt sensitivity cannot be 
obtained directly by multiplying the current sensitivity by 
the resistance, but account must be taken of the back e.m.f., 
as is pointed out by Dr. Wenner in a paper presented at this con- 
vention. He cites a case in which the back e.m.f. was approxi- 
mately 40 times the J Rdrop. Our galvanometer was designed, 
to give a back e.m.f. approximately equal to the J R drop, or a 
current sensitivity twice the value computed by Mr. Craighead. 


A paper presented at the 29th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, Boston, Mass., June 28, 1912. 
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OPERATING CHARACTERISTICS OF LARGE TURBO- 
GENERATORS 


BY A. B. FIELD 


The requirements of the station engineer, with regard to the 
operating characteristics of large alternators, have materially 
changed during the last few years, concurrently with the rapid in- 
crease of size, measured in kw., of the individual power houses 
and of the individual generating units. Some characteristics 
which ten years ago were striven for, are now avoided and con- 
sidered actually detrimental. 

It is proposed here to consider briefly the trend of modern 
practise in respect of some of these requirements. 

The condition referred to is not merely the result of increas- 
ing size of units, and of groups of units, but has been effected, 
for instance, by the radical change in speed for a given output, by 
changed methods of operation, etc. It was not many years ago 
that the largest rating of turbo-generators offered for a speed of 
3600 rev. per min., was 500 kw., and even that was apt to be a 
troublesome machine on account of a design ill adapted to the 
speed. 

At the present time there are thoroughly satisfactory genera- 
tors in operation in this country having a continuous rating of 
5000 kv-a. at 3600 rev. per min., and in Europe 4000 kv-a. at 
3000 rev. per min. Eight years ago 750 rev. per min. was a high 
speed for 7500-kw., four-polé generators. At the present date 
six-pole turbo-alternators of over 20,000 kw. at 1000 rev. per min. 
in a single unit, have been constructed in Europe; and in this 
country two-pole generators for the same output at 50 per cent 
higher speed are under construction, and four-pole machines for 
19,000 kv-a. output at 87 per cent higher speed, or 1875 rev. per 
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min. From an electrical point of view, these high speeds are 
not economically desirable for these ratings, but the advantages . 
to be gained when considering the set as a whole—turbine and 
generator—warrant their adoption, particularly as they entail 
no smaller factors of safety than have been tolerated in the 
smaller machines in the past. The size of the unit has been con- 
tinually pushed further, and if there should be a sufficient call 
from the steam turbine builder and the operator, for a speed of 
1500 rev. per min. for still larger sets there is little doubt but that 
30,000- or 35,000-kv-a. units for high power factor operation may 
later be built of the two-pole type, though possibly we may then 
no longer depend for cooling upon the methods at present in 
use. 

In a recent paper before this Institute, Mr. Samuel Insull ad- 
vocated the concentration of power generation for public services 
in each district, and pointed out that in Greater New York there 
was already a total developed load of 600,000 to 700,000 kw. 
Without discussing Mr. Insull’s arguments, we may note that 
the company of which he is the president committed itself 
more than a year ago to a 240,000-kw. station in Chicago, in 
addition to its two large stations at Fisk and Quarry Streets. 
Again, should the near future see any developments in Europe 
along the directions hinted at recently by Sir William Ramsay, 
with regard to the production of power from coal at the pit 
mouth, and turbine units be used, the size of these units would 
necessarily be much larger than any hitherto constructed. In 
fact, we must recognize that we have not yet reached the era of 
the ‘‘large’’ generator, though we cannot say, with quite the 
same assurance, that the high speed, relatively to output, at 
present in evidence, is to be similarly progressive. 

In the early days of alternating-current station practice, alter- 
nators were sometimes specified ‘‘ to be capable of running five 
minutes on a dead short circuit with normal excitation without 
injury,” and when clos? regulation was not also called for, this 
clause was generally agreed to by the manufacturers. Com- 
paratively little attention was paid to the way in which the short 
circuit was introduced, and such a requirement would have 
been considered to be met by short-circuiting the generator 
and then bringing up the excitation to normal value; in fact in 
the case of the type of generator involved, viz., slow speed, 
small rating, with many poles, the instantaneous current on 
short-circuiting would not be many times the sustained short- 
circuit current. 
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Conditions are very different, however, with the machines 
built now, and operating engineers are frequently wisely speci- 
fying that the machines they buy are to be capable of being 
short-circuited suddenly, when running at full speed fully 
excited, without any mechanical or electrical injury resulting. 
They are aware that under such conditions the current flowing 
through the stator winding may be very many times the final 
steady value obtaining a minute or two after short-circuiting. 
This requirement is by no means an easy one to meet sometimes, 
and necessitates details of construction which are somewhat 
costly and have some other disadvantages as well. However, 
it is recognized by some of the manufacturing companies that 
the operator has a good case, and that even if, in an up-to-date 
station, the arrangements should be such that an involuntary 
test of this nature is rare, yet the ability of the generator to 
stand such a test is a good guarantee that the machine will meet 
a number of other conditions occurring in practise which cannot 
be covered in detail in a purchasing specification. 

The amount of instantaneous short-circuit current is of interest 
to the operating engineer from two points of view; viz., the effect 
upon his generator and that upon his circuit-opening devices. 
Both aspects have been simultaneously studied carefully by the 
manufacturers, so that now, while the current to be dealt with 
has been kept within moderate limits, and generator construc- 
tions have been developed which are amply able to stand the 
strains, at the same time switch gear is available which will meet 
the needs at present in sight. 

It is of interest to consider the features which influence the 
amount of the instantaneous short-circuit current, the way in 
which this depends upon size, speed, frequency and regulation, 
and to do so we must picture in a general way the process by 
which it is produced. These have been well recognized for 
some years, but to facilitate the argument they are briefly 
described below. 

Consider a generator running on no-load at normal voltage, 
on which a short circuit is developed between two terminals B C 
at the instant when the voltage BC is zero. At this moment, 
the windings of the short-circuited phase are inclosing their 
maximum rotor flux. If this flux were to be abstracted by the 
motion of the rotor and no self-inductive or other flux substi- 
tuted, the current would mount up toa value of say 300 times that 
corresponding to the rated current (assuming a full-load /?R 
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loss of 0.3 per cent). Actually, the current will rise at a rate to 
produce by self-inductive flux a voltage nearly corresponding 
to the phase voltage, and this self-inductive flux must to a large 
extent find a path clear of the rotor, as the rotor winding and 
solid metal form closed circuits hindering any rapid changes of 
enclosed flux. This stray flux, and the current producing it, will 
increase steadily in value until the rotor pole has abstracted its 
flux, and as the next pole comes forward with its flux, 
which similarly cannot be instantly quenched and must, there- 
fore be largely deflected, the short-circuit current will still further 
increase to produce a stator leakage flux nearly counteracting, 
as far as the stator winding is concerned, the addition of this 
reversed rotor flux. This case—short-circuiting at the zero 
point of the voltage wave—gives the worst condition as regards 
magnitude of the stator current, and gives a current wave 
which for the first few cycles is practically all on one side of the 
zero line. 

Considering the matter in this general way and leaving out re- 
finements, it is clear that the maximum change of current in a 
half cycle, that is, the amount measured from the top of the posi- 
tive peak to the bottom of the negative peak, will be that current 
which can produce a leakage flux nearly equal to twice the pole 
flux, and that this maximum change of current will be nearly 
independent of the point on the voltage wave at which the short 
circuit takes place. But the relative proportions of the current 
wave that lie above and below the zero line depend upon this 
feature. To be explicit, refer to a typical single-phase short- 
circuit oscillogram as given in Fig. 1. On this we have drawn a 
curve through the crests of the positive waves and similarly 
one through the crests of the negative waves and have ex- 
tended these back to the axis drawn for the instant of short 
circuit. The two curves intercept on this axis a length P Q cor- 
responding to 37,000 amperes in this particular case, and our 
statement is, that for a given machine, short-circuited under 
given conditions, this intercept depends chiefly upon the rotor 
flux and but little upon the particular point on the voltage 
wave at which the short circuit takes place; while, on the other 
hand, the proportions of this intercept above and below the 
zero line, viz. OP, OQ, depend considerably upon the instant of 
short circuit. Hence, the approximate maximum of the short- 
circuit peak that could occur, were the machine to be short- 
circuited at the least favorable point of the voltage wave (namely, 
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voltage zero) can be ascertained approximately from an oscillo- 
gram taken at random, short-circuiting the generator at any 
point on the voltage wave. This would be represented by the 
value PQ multiplied by the decrement factor for a one-half 
period, viz., by the ratio cd/ab. 

It must be understood that this is true only in a general way, 
the whole phenomenon being affected by varying magnetic sat- 
uration of different parts and by actual J?R loss in the paths of 
the short-circuit current and eddy currents produced. . 

This brings forward a question upon which we are in need of 
some conventional agreement; this Institute might with ad- 
vantage formulate one. The ‘‘ momentary short-circuit current”’ 
of a generator is nowadays frequently referred to, and discussed, 
without a proper recognition of the fact that this is not a definite 
quantity, even for definite values of the load and excitation at 
the instant of short circuit. In the first place, it will be con- 
venient always to consider this quantity (as finally defined) in 
terms of the rated current of the machine, and for the sake of 
uniformity the ‘‘ rated current ”’ should be the maximum r.m.s. 
current which the generator is rated to carry continuously. 
In the next place, the peak momentary current should not be 
compared with the r.m.s. rated current, but rather the initial 
peak value divided by 1.414 should be thus compared. This is 
consistent with corresponding practise in other lines, as for in- 
stance, when an induction motor is specified to take from the line 
at starting a momentary current not exceeding, say, three times 
normal current. Finally, what is of real interest is the most 
probable ratio of initial short circuit to rated current, when the 
machine is short-circuited at random as regards the position on 
the voltage wave. If we wish, we can, in addition, very readily 
have a standard percentage to add to this, which will tell us 
approximately the highest possible momentary short-circuit 
current ratio under specified conditions. This would correspond 
to a current which would be approached, within a small percent- 
age, perhaps once in a hundred short circuits. 

The most probable momentary short-circuit current can be 
approximately determined from the value of PQ referred to above. 
Having adopted a definition for the momentary short-circuit 
current, it will be convenient to define the ‘“‘ momentary short- 
circuit current ratio ’’ as the ratio between this current. and the 
normal current of the machine for maximum continuous rating. 

From the oscillograms given in Figs. 1 to 4, we should say that 
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the generator in question gives, with half voltage excitation at no 
load, a single-phase short-circuit current having a maximum pos- 
sible peak value of approximately 35,000 amperes, and a prob- 
able maximum peak value of 30,000 amperes. As the rated cur- 
rent of this generator is 2400 amperes (r.m.s.) having a peak 
value of 3400 amperes, we say that the probable momentary 
short-circuit current ratio under the conditions of excitation 
stated above is approximately 8.8 and the greatest possible 
momentary short-circuit current ratio under these conditions 
is 10.3 approximately. 

It has been stated above that the stator leakage flux pro- 
duced on short circuit must be nearly all clear of the rotor because 
it cannot penetrate suddenly the solid metal of the rotor and the 
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closed field winding. This is largely true, but some proportion 
of the flux will pass into the rotor. This is illustrated by the 
oscillograms already referred to,in which it will be noted that 
the excitation current, after short circuit, rises in peaks, cor- 
responding in time to the stator current peaks, to values several 
times the steady excitation corresponding to the excitation volt- 
age and the resistance of the circuit. Fig. 5 is a reproduction of 
part of the oscillogram of Fig. 1 with a curve added to show the 
way in which the flux enclosed by the rotor winding is slowly 
quenched by the stator current. This curve was deduced from 
the excitation record. 

An idea of the extent to which the flux will penetrate the 
rotor can be obtained by measuring the impedance of the stator 
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with the rotor at rest, applying an external source of current. 
Such experiments, compared with similar ones taken with the 
rotor removed, show clearly the magnetic obstruction caused by 
the presence of the iron. 

For instance, we may refer to tests on the machine 
which furnished the short-circuit curves already given, a 
10,000-kv-a. 2400-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle, four-pole gen- 
erator having a solid steel rotor of cruciform section, an air 
gap of 4 in. (22.2 mm.) each side, and stator slots 0.86 in. wide 
(see Fig. 6 for the type of stator). With the rotor removed, 
and an external source of 60-cycle current applied to the stator 
terminals, the impedance was found to be such as to give ap- 
proximately 8.4 times normal current with full three-phase 
voltage applied, and 7.3 times normal current when rated volt- 
age was applied across two only of the three terminals, that is, 
single-phase. Similar tests made on this machine with the 
rotor in place indicated an impedance which was not strictly in- 
dependent of the magnitude of the current but which apparently 
would give about 12 times normal current with three-phase full 
voltage applied to the stator and about 104 times normal current 
single-phase. ® 

Comparing these tests, it will be noted that when the stator 
core was apparently magnetically short-circuited by the rotor 
with only a 3-in. (22.2 mm.) air gap, the impedance of the 
stator, instead of being increased, was only 70 per cent of that 
when the iron was removed and the stator flux found its path 
through the air. The power absorbed in this impedance test 
amounted to 340 kw. for rated current with the rotor in place, 
and less than one-sixth of this when the rotor was removed, 
again showing the effect of the heavy choking currents in the 
surface of the stationary rotor body. 

We see, therefore, that on the occasion of the sudden short 
circuit of such a turbo-generator a large air gap separating the 
rotor from the stator will be apt to aid the restriction of the stator 
current by increasing the available space for the stator and rotor 
leakage flux, and thus, contrary to the generally accepted idea, 

“changes of proportions which improve the regulation of the gener- 
ator do not of necessity in every case cause an increase in the 
momentary short-circuit current. However, as pointed out later, 
it is in general necessary to adopt poor regulation in order to 
restrict to a reasonable degree the momentary short-circuit 
current, and to obtain other advantages. 
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From such general considerations as the above, the truth of 
the following statements will be apparent. 

1. The momentary short-circuit current ratio is not directly 
affected by the frequency to any very large extent, if we consider 
for instance a 60-cycle turbo-generator operating at different 
frequencies, except by reason of the smaller penetration of the 
stator leakage flux into the rotor body at higher frequencies. 
However, comparing a 25-cycle design with a 60-cycle one, the 
changed proportions of design, such as the greater pole pitch, 
etc., involve a greater momentary short-circuit current ratio 
with the 25-cycle design. 

2. For the same general features of design, a two-pole gen- 
erator has a larger momentary short-circuit current ratio than 
a corresponding four-pole machine. However, the difference 
in this respect between the two- and four-pole machines is not 
greater than can occur between, say, two four-pole machines of 
considerably different design. 

3. Using a given frame for a definite rating, the momentary 
short-circuit current ratio is nearly proportional to the square 
of the flux per pole, i.e., if the number of stator conductors be 

aincreased 10 per cent for a given terminal voltage, the momen- 

tary short-circuit current ratio is reduced 20 per cent; at the 
same time the figure representing the full-load regulation at 
unity power factor is increased by an amount depending upon 
conditions, which may be as much as 50 per cent. 

4. The manner in which the momentary short-circuit current 
ratio increases with the rating can not be stated definitely; 
it is complicated by a number of features which influence the 
magnetic proportions of the design. 

It has been pointed out that by increasing the number of stator 
conductors for a given rating, the instantaneous short-circuit 
current is reduced; it might at first be supposed that on account 
of the increased number of conductors in a group, the mechanical 
forces on the end connections would nevertheless be increased. 
However, a little consideration will show that this is not so, and 
that the forces are decreased by nearly twice the percentage that 
the number of conductors is increased. 

The method of supporting the end connections which is 
seen in Fig. 6 allows of effective clamping and incidentally pro- 
vides a large space for leakage flux, while the field around the 
individual conductors is not excessive; thus the mechanical 
forces are minimized. The stator shown in this figure was re- 
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peatedly short-circuited at full voltage, both on one phase and 
across all terminals, without any signs of distortion of the 
winding. 

A characteristic upon which great stress used to be laid, is 
close inherent regulation of the generator. It is not hard to 
see the reasons for abandoning this quality in the present-day 
purchasing specifications for large turbo-generators. In the 
first place, the price to be paid for it in efficiency, in heavy short- 
circuit currents, in inferior mechanical proportions, and in 
actual dollars of cost price, was altogether disproportionate to 
the supposed advantages. In the second place the advantages— 
for large units at any rate—are found to be of a more the- 
oretical than practical nature. With regard to the cost: In 
a turbo-generator of say 10,000-kv-a. rating (max.) the friction 
and windage plus core loss amount to several times the /?R 
loss plus excitation, the ratio depending upon speed and design, 
but varying from perhaps 3 to 7. Hence the point of maximum 
efficiency is always much outside the rating range, and any 
increase in variable losses with a reduction of fixed losses causes 
an increase in efficiency at the operating point. The place where 
limitations are most severely felt in a large turbo-generator 
is the rotor, and therefore, to obtain close regulation in such 
a machine, the flux is of necessity run up higher than it would 
be without this requirement, hence an impaired efficiency. 
The increased flux involves a momentary short-circuit current 
ratio, and mechanical forces on end connections augmented by 
twice the percentage by which it is itself increased. The rotor 
limitations preclude the possibility of obtaining the close reg- 
ulation with the low flux, by means of simply an increased air gap. 
In several existing installations the consideration of short-circuit 
current alone has necessitated deliberately spoiling the regulation 
of the generators by inserting external reactance, a procedure 
which not only does not take advantage of the improvement 
of efficiency possible with a reduced flux but introduces some, 
even if small, extraneous losses. 

In the case of large units the difference between close 
regulation and poor, will frequently represent the practicability 
or otherwise of a two-pole as compared with a four-pole design, 
or four-pole versus six-pole. This incidentally represents an 
even greater effect on steam consumption due directly to the 
speed of the turbine. Again, the increased flux required for 
close regulation represents increased rotor weight and changed 
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proportions, which at certain stages will necessitate operation 
above the critical speed where before a stiff rotor was possible. 
As regards cost price, the closely regulating machine will be 
heavier, and while the cost per pound will be slightly less than 
that of the low flux machine, the total cost will always be some- 
what more, except where other sacrifices have been made. We 
have been assuming that the close regulation is to be obtained by 
ordinary methods of proportioning. The clever compounding 
device introduced by Miles Walker, and used to some extent 
in England for fairly high power factor work, is said to provide 
the close regulation without any consequent very heavy mom- 
entary short-circuit current ratio. 

With reference to the advantage obtained by close regula- 
tion, the following points must be borne in mind. Where close 
voltage regulation is required, an automatic regulator will 
be used whatever the regulation of the generator. Even with 
close regulation at unity power factor, that at lower power 
factors is poor. ‘The size of the stations, and of the units, here 
discussed is much greater than a few years ago when close reg- 
ulation was being insisted upon, and while it may be said that 
fluctuations of load on a section of the busbars will be cor- 
respondingly increased, this fluctuation is not generally so 
large a percentage of the total rating of the machines on the 
busbars. Further, in a large station, if the rapid changes of 
load are heavy enough to represent a considerable proportion 
of the connected generator rating, the problem of taking care 
of the sudden changes of demand for steam will be the principal 
one, rather than voltage adjustment. As regards parallel op- 
eration between machines of different regulations, there is, of 
course, some hand rheostat adjustment required, if all machines 
are-to share equally the wattless load at varying busbar loads. 
But even if the regulation of the parallel units is the same, such 
hand adjustment will still be necessary, unless the shapes of 
the saturation curves are also similar. Frequently it is desirable 
anyway to adjust by hand the division of current load between 
generators old and new. 

The greater rotative speed at which a given output can be 
handled now, as compared with earlier practise, is largely due 
to changes of design which increase the available output from 
a structure of given dimensions rather than to changes which 
allow of very much larger structures being run at the old speeds. 
The use of mica and asbestos for rotor insulation allows of op- 
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eration at temperatures which were near the limit with the older 
inflammable materials. Modifying our ideas on regulation 
requirements enables the limitations of stator and rotor more 
nearly to approach one another, and so on. 

As an illustration may be taken some 12,500-kv-a. 750-rev. 
per min. 25-cycle generators that have for several years done good 
service on one of our large traction systems. In these machines 
the stator is 127 in. (3.2 m.) in diameter, 81 in. (2.05 m.) long, 
and 85.3 in. (2.16 m.) bore, and the flux per pole is about 128 
mega-lines. With these stator dimensions the flux would now- 
adays probably be run up some 30 per cent, or so, but the 
stator ampere conductors would also be increased to give a 
maximum rating in the neighborhood of 25,000 kv-a. The full 
load -efficiency would be brought up from 96.4 per cent to 
97.8 per cent, each case referring to unity power factor and with 
friction and windage included among the losses. The reg- 
ulation at unity power factor, for say 75 per cent of maximum 
rated load, would be increased from 10 per cent to about 15 
per cent. The momentary short-circuit current ratio would 
not be appreciably increased in spite of the fact that we are 
dealing with a machine of much larger kilowatt capacity; all 
the details of design would, of course, be modified to suit, and 
the machine would be considerably more costly to build. 

With the increased ratings prevailing at speeds of 1500 and 
1800 rev. per min., it becomes increasingly difficult to provide 
satisfactory and efficient blowers mounted directly on the rotor. 
There is the further consideration that the axial length taken 
by the blowers, and end bell partitioned spaces, increases the 
span between journals and lowers the critical speed. Some 
far-sighted buyers of large units are now adopting a separately 
driven external fan, allowing of a very stiff rotor construction. It 
then frequently remains possible to keep the critical speed above 
the running speed for large machines too; and the smoothness 
of operation obtained, even if we magnetically unbalance the 
rotor by temporarily short-circuiting one coil, is a great asset 
in a large machine. The external blower has several advantages 
which will be readily seen and which will be accentuated when 
it becomes standard practise in this country, as in Europe, to 
install air filters. The writer believes that our central station 
engineers will follow this practise a few years hence, as it is 
rational to arrest the dirt on accessible surfaces, whence it can 
be removed at a cost which is a very small fraction of the expense 
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involved when the dirt is allowed to collect in the generators. 
One possible alternative to the separate blower handling all 
the air, is a small external direct-connected higher pressure 
blower producing the necessary low-pressure ventilation by 
an inducing jet in a properly shaped main duct, on the prin- 
ciple of the jet pump. The “ high-pressure ’’ blowers for these 
need not necessarily be direct-connected, but one could be in- 
stalled to feed into all the ducts of the station. 
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THE TRANSIENT REACTIONS OF ALTERNATORS 


BY WILLIAM A. DURGIN AND R. H. WHITEHEAD 


This paper is confined to demonstrating the existence of a 
characteristic of alternators provisionally named the transient 
impedance and to investigating the influence of this characteristic 
on 

a. The maximum and minimum currents flowing through a 
12,000-kw. turbo-alternator with and without external reactance 
coils, under various short-circuit conditions. 

b. The maximum and minimum currents into different classes 
of faults from a system operating several such units in parallel. 

c. The maximum cross currents obtainable when paralleling 
a unit to the system considered in (b), and 

d. The torque developed by the maximum currents of (a) 
and (b). 

SUMMARY 

From these investigations we conclude that the short-circuit 
currents of alternators are limited by reactances much more 
complex and much higher than the self-inductive reactances of 
the armatures, but which are constant for similar units and can 
be obtained for any size and type of generator by simple low- 
voltage short-circuit tests. By means of this test value the maxi- 
mum short-circuit current of a single unit may be readily com- 


puted from 
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and the maximum torque from 
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equations which show, when developed, that the current per 
unit in any given short circuit is less as the number of units in 
parallel increases; that the maximum current always results 
when the short circuit occurs at the zero point of the corres- 
ponding pressure wave, independent of the particular short- 
circuit conditions; that the maximum instantaneous torque 
merely varies inversely as the reactance in circuit and hence that 
instability of the system and generator stresses (except those in 
end turns) at times of short circuit, are only lessened by reactance 
coils in proportion to the resulting increase in total reactance; 
that the torque stress per unit with a given number of units 
in parallel may be greater or less than that with a smaller 
-number of units, depending on the resistance of the short cir- 
cuit; and that the maximum torque is entirely independent of 
the points of the pressure waves at which a three-phase short 
circuit occurs. Finally we find that the total reactance of an 
alternator should be at least 15 per cent per phase, divided 
about equally between the unit’ and external reactance coils, 
in order to secure protection of the unit from the system in 
cases of internal short circuit, and that even this reactance will 
not give complete protection from torque strains in the armature 
and field due to poor synchronizing and short circuits or from 
excessive power dissipation at faults or in oil switches in cases 
of breakdown. 
TRANSIENT IMPEDANCE 


The generally accepted theory of the short-circuit current of 
alternators is stated as follows by Dr. Steinmetz in ‘‘ Transient 
Electric Phenomena and Oscillations,” page 200, paragraph 113. 

“When suddenly short-circuiting an alternator from open 
circuit, in the moment before the short circuit, the field flux is 
that corresponding to the impressed m.m.f. of the field excita- 
tion, and the voltage in the armature is the nominal generated 
e.m.f., é) (corrected for magnetic saturation). At the moment 
of short tircuit, a counter m.m_.f., that of the armature reaction of 
the short-circuit current, is opposed to the impressed m.m-f. oflthe 
field excitation, and the magnetic flux, therefore, begins to de- 
crease at such a rate that the e.m.f. generated in the field coils 
by the decrease of field flux increases the field current and there- 
with the m.m.f. so that when combined with the armature reac- 
tion it gives a resultant m.m.f. producing the instantaneous 
value of field flux. : 

Immediately after short circuit, while the field flux still has 
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full value, that is, before it has appreciably decreased, the field 
m.m.f. thus must have increased by a value equal to the counter 
m.m.f. of armature reaction. As the field is still practically 
unchanged the generated e.m.f. is the nominal generated voltage, 
and the short-circuit current is 


we ae €o ” (1) 


Reactance is used: in place of impedance in this equation as 
in comparison the resistance of the armature is negligible. It 
is to be remembered that x, is the self-inductive reactance of 
the armature due to flux linked only with the armature con- 
ductors and hence, as this can be calculated or at least approxi- 
mated from the design of the machine, an estimate of the short- 
circuit current corresponding to the theory can be made. The 
equation gives this current as an a-c. phenomenon, that is, 
with equal positive and negative half-waves, but since it is 
really a transient phenomenon and may, therefore, have the 
initial waves displaced entirely above or below the zero value, 
the true maximum possible value is twice that shown by the 
equation, or 
vee 

m1 (2) 


The short-circuit tests made during the early part of 1911 on 
a 12,000-kw., 9000-volt, 25-cycle turbo-alternator at the Fisk 
Street Station of the Commonwealth Edison Company, as 
described in Messrs. Schuchardt’s and Schweitzer’s paper on 
The Use of Power-Limiting Reactances with Large Turbo-A lter- 
nators, and Mr. E. B. Merriam’s paper on Some Recent Tests of 
Oil Circuit Breakers, both* in Volume XXX of the TRANSACTIONS 
of this Institute, gave an unusual opportunity for checking this 
theory, and the great discrepancy between the estimated values 
of short-circuit currents and those actually found led to the 
results now presented. 

In these tests 167 short circuits, through circuits with 0 per 
cent, 3.9 per cent, or 6.3 per cent external reactance, were thrown 
on the alternator at open-circuit voltages from 1000 to 9000 
volts. The peak value of the initial cycle of current in the three 
phases for each delta short circuit, as obtained from the oscillo- 
grams then taken, is plotted in Fig. 1 for 6.3 per cent external 


~*Vol. XXX, (1911), Part II, page 1143; page 1195. 
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reactance, in Fig. 2 for 3.9 per cent external reactance and in 
Fig. 3 for 0 per cent external reactance. In Fig. 4 similar values 
are plotted for all single-phase and three-phase four-wire short 
circuits. The upper solid lines drawn in these plots thus 
represent the maximum currents from test, and making the 
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Fic. 1—IniT1AL PEAK VALUES OF CURRENTS IN THREE-PHASE 
DELTA SHORT-CrIRCUIT TESTS. 
a Through 6.3 per cent external reactance. 
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Fic. 2—INITIAL PEAK VALUES OF CURRENTS IN THREE-PHASE 
DELTA SHORT-CiRCUIT TESTS. 
Through 3.9 per cent external reactance. 


single assumption that current continues proportional to voltage 
beyond the limits of the plot, the figures of column 5, Table I, 
give the test results for the maximum peak values of short- 
circuit currents corresponding to the various values of external 
reactance, 


a=—_ Av se. 
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With external reactance in series with the armature the funda- 
mental equation becomes 


= 2088 
[,, = ——— 
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Fic. 3—InitT1AL PEAK VALUES OF CURRENTS IN THREE-PHASE 
DELTA SHORT-CIRCUIT TESTS THROUGH ZERO EXTERNAL REACTANCE. 
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Fic. 4—Init1AL PEAK VALUES OF CURRENTS IN Boru SINGLE-PHASE 
TO GROUND AND THREE-PHASE GROUNDED SHORT-CIRCUIT TESTS. 
Through 6.3 per cent external reactance. 


For the particular generator tested, x was estimated by various 
engineers as about 2 per cent or 0.135 ohms, and using this 
figure in equation (3) the values of column 4, Table I, were com- 
puted. The actual current without external reactance is seen 
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to be only 28 per cent of this computed value, and making all 
due allowance for inaccuracies in estimating %1, it seems evi- 


dent that the current is limited by some reactance beside those’ 


contemplated in the original theory. Substituting the test 
values of Im? and E,® in equation (8) and solving for the denom- 
inator of the second member, we obtain the values given in 
column 6, Table I, and subtracting x-x from these, the figures 
shown in column'7 result for the value of the total effective 
internal reactance. The agreement of these last figures obtained 
from three series of tests made under different conditions of 
external circuit is striking. Indeed, the variation from a mean 
of 0.5 ohm is well within the experimental error of oscillograph 
work, and although the transient reactance, as the writers have 


TABLE I 
Star Maximum Peak Values 
External reactance Computed * 
<= ——_—_—_——__——_ | Observed Total Transient 
Per cent ohms Voltage Current current reactance reactance 
from test 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
0.00 0.000 7350 109,000 30,000 0.490 0.490 
3.93 0.266 7350 36,700 19,400 0.758 0.492 
6.26 0.424 7350 26,300 15,800 0.931 0.507 


*Throughout this paper the following values are used for the rated voltage and current 


per phase: . 
E = 5200 Em = 7350 
I = 770 Im = 1090 


called this quantity, probably varies somewhat with conditions 
of field circuit and armature current even during the middle 
third of the first cycle of short circuit, these variations are 
comparatively small and for the purposes of the paper the tran- 
sient reactance is taken as constant during this period under all 
conditions of short-circuit. Considered over the total period 
of the transient short-circuit phenomenon, it is, of course, a 
variable increasing from a lower limit:x, to an upper limit xo, 
where xo is the synchronous reactance developed when the 
machine is brought up to speed from standstill under short- 
circuit and normal excitation. 

The existence of such a transient reactance, or rather the 
existence of complex reactions which are conveniently grouped 
and replaced by a single fictitious quantity called the transient 
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reactance, is shown conclusively by the test results and has, 
indeed, been more or less clearly appreciated for some time. 
Miles Walker, in his paper on ‘‘ Short-Circuiting of Large Electric 
Generators,”’ Proceedings, Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
Volume XLV, page 295, states that in one case which he investi- 
gated the circuits of the eddy currents in the field poles had an 
equivalent inductance reduced to the armature, 2.4 times as 
great as x; and engineers in general have accepted the statement 
that the actual short-circuit currents obtained will be less than 
those indicated by theory on account of eddy current reactions. 
But the full significance of the large current induced in the field 
circuit does not appear to have been clearly formulated. 

Dr. Steinmetz’s statement of the original theory assumes a 
current induced in the field of such strength as to maintain the 
resultant flux constant against the effects of armature reaction. 
The induction of this current in the field, however, is so closely 
analogous to simple transformer action that the effects of its 
flow through the highly self-inductive secondary or field circuit 
may be considered equivalent to adding the field inductance 
multiplied by the square of the ratio of transformat‘on to the 
primary or armature circuit, or, if 


Xp = reactance of field circuit, reduced to armature, 

X%_ = reactance of eddy current paths in contiguous metal 
masses, reduced to armature, 

reactance representing decrease of total resultant flux 


Xe = 
due to energy dissipation, and 
x; = transient reactance, 
then 


Xp = Xr + Xo + Xe t+ Xe (4) 


Asxp and x, are only effective during the transient phenomenon 
or while alternating current is induced in the field, this equation 
for the permanent three-phase condition reduces to 


Xp = X1 + Xo" = Xo (5) 


In the above discussion reactance only has been considered. 
It is, of course, evident that the field circuit and especially the 
eddy-current circuits possess considerable resistance and that, as 
more definite data are obtained, investigations must be based on 
the transient impedance. But at present, unfortunately, no 
figures are available for the transient resistance, and the writers 
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have been obliged to assume that as the known armature resist- 
ance of 0.03 ohms is negligible, the values of column 7, Table I, 
represent true transient reactance, and in the cases discussed 
below, to treat the total transient resistance as negligible or as 
replacing an unknown part of the external resistance. 


(a) The Maximum and Minimum Currents Flowing Through a 
12,000-kw. Turbo-Alternator With and Without External 
Reactance Coils, Under Various Short-Circuit Conditions. 


One of the principal advantages of considering all the armature 
reactions as a single transient reactance, practically constant 
during the middle third of the first cycle after short circuit, lies 
in the fact that the short-circuited armature then becomes 
strictly analogous for this period to a circuit possessing the same 
resistance and reactance upon which is impressed a constant 
e.m.f. equal to the nominal generated voltage eo (corrected for 
magnetic saturation). The current in such a circuit is given by 


=e [<°s (BE Os 0ieete" dos (+61) | 


‘= 


(6) 
in which equation, as applied to the short-circuited armature, 


E, = maximum nominal generated e.m.f. (corrected for satur- 


ation). 

g =vVPr iets x 

yr = transient resistance + resistance of external circuit. 

x = Xr + Xext 

§ = time from instant of short circuit. 

6) = phase of pressure at instant circuit is closed, in terms of 
6 from equation e = Em cos (9 — 4) or the time 
angle to the nearest positive Hn 

6, = tan-? a 


Considering first the case where r is negligible with respect 
to x, equation (6) reduces to 


ape HT cos (0-0-3 )—cos (6+ ) | , (1) 


‘ F ; T 
and gives maximum values for 7 when 0) = + 3 oF when the 
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short circuit occurs at the zero point of the e.m.f. wave, for under 
these conditions, 


x 


t=+ Ein! (cos 4 2 1) 8) 


and 
2 Ln’ 


8 = -— —— 
x 


this being the same value as obtained from the original theory 
with the initial wave completely above or below the time axis 
(equation 2.) If the short circuit occurs at@) = 0 or Oo=7, 
on the other hand, equation (6) becomes 


Bo 4 ies 1 
Sts a (0-3) 


or 


giving 
Ig = + Em 

i (9) 
that is, the minimum initial peak of the minimum phase when 
the short circuit takes place at the peak of the impressed e.m.f. 
wave for this phase.* Under these conditions the current wave 
is symmetrical about the time axis and the maximum is one- 
half that obtained when the wave is completely displaced. 

The test results are in satisfactory agreement with this last 
relation, the lower solid line of Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4 being plotted 
for values one-half those of the upper line. The fact that a few 
points fall below the limit indicated by the theory is probably to 
be explained, aside from the unavoidable inaccuracies of oscillo- 
graph measurements, by variation in the resistance of the exter- 
nal circuit. The importance of maintaining this resistance 
constant did not appear until the tests were completed, and in 
consequence, as the contacts of the oil circuit breaker used to 
open the short circuit became pitted, a resistance was introduced 


*Initial peak is used throughout this paper as meaning the highest 
peak occurring in the first cycle. 
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in each phase varying from several hundredths to perhaps a few 
tenths of an ohm as indicated by oscillograms of the pressure 
drop across the several contacts. The higher figure is by no 
means negligible in comparison with the reactance of the circuit 
and, together with the unknown transient resistance, introduced 
considerable variations from the purely reactive impedance 
assumed. 

Fig. 5 shows the effect of various external reactances up to 
20 per cent in reducing the current of one of the 12,000-kw. 
generators under short circuits of negligible resistance as com- 
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Fic. 5—Maximum InNiTIAL PEAK VALUES OF CURRENT THROUGH 
12,000-Kw. ALTERNATOR AT 9000 VOLTS ON EXTERNAL ‘THREE-PHASE 
‘SHort Crrcuits OF ZERO RESISTANCE AND VARIOUS REACTANCES. 


puted from equation (2), the actual test values being plotted as 
circles. It is interesting to note that whereas an increase of 
external reactance from zero to 6 per cent results in a decrease 
in current of about 45 per cent, an increase from 6 per cent to 
10 per cent external reactance gives only about 12 per cent further 
decrease of current. 

If the resistance is not negligible, the analytical solution of 
equation (6) for maximum i becomes difficult and the investi- 
gation is carried out most readily by plotting various families of 
curves. For this purpose the variables of equation (6) may be 
grouped: 
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VatCOs [ g — (05 + 6;) | = €" F°cos (Oo + 61) (10) 


and 6, and 6) + 4; considered the new variables. 


Taking 6) + 6; = 7, the family of curves given in Fig. 6 is 
obtained, showing the values of (10) for representative values of 


= and all values of @ from 0 deg. to 180 deg. Similar families 


have been plotted for other values of 0) + 6; and the maxima of 
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Fic. 6—Vatues oF Y, Equation (10), FoR REPRESENTATIVE 


¥ 
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x 


each of the several series made up of those curves having the 
same value of = but different values of 0) + 6: are combined 
in Fig. 7 to form one of a new family of curves in which, therefore, 
for each value of 0) + 4: and a 6 has the value shown by 


Fig. 6 and the similar families to be necessary to make (10) a 


maximum. 
The dotted line drawn through the peak of these last curves 1s 


: T 
found to pass through the points corresponding to = > 
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and it is apparent, therefore, that under all circuit conditions 
the maximum current is obtained when the short circuit occurs 
at the zero value of the corresponding e.m.f. wave.* From Fig. 7 
too, it is seen that the maximum value of (10) for any value of 
6) + 6;, is in no case more than 2.5 per cent greater than that 
obtained for 6) + 6, =7, and as, when 0) + 4; is made equal to 
a, the maximum value shown by Fig. 6 for any value of @ is 
not more than 0.5 per cent greater than the corresponding value 


2.0 


Pcos(atay 


j-e 


Y=COS( 6-6-6, 
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Fic. 7—Vatues or Y, Equation (10), FoR ALL Vacuss or 4, + 6, 
T r 
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x 


VALUE AS TO MAKE Y A MAXIMUM. 


when 6 = 7, by taking both 0) + 6; and 6 equal to we may 
obtain a simplification of equation (6) which will result in values 
of J° within 2 per cent or 3 per cent of the absolute maximum. 
So simpl-fied, 


Tet = #2" (14€5") (11) 


*An analytical demonstration of this fact is given in Appendix A. 
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gives the approximate maximum of the maximum phase, the 
minimum initial peak of the minimum phase being given by 


z (12) 


Applying (11) and (12) to the 12,000-kw. generator with no 
external reactance, the upper double branched curve of 
Fig. 8 results, the two branches showing the decrease in 
the range of possible values for the initial peaks of the 
three phases as the resistance of the short circuit is increased. 
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Fic. 8—Limits of CURRENT THROUGH SHORT CIRCUITS OF VAR- 
1ous RESISTANCES, SUPPLIED BY A 12,000-Kw. ALTERNATOR. 


Both when the unit is protected by 6 per cent reactance coils and when 
it is connected directly. 


It is noteworthy that a resistance of one ohm per phase eliminates. 
the transient term entirely, both for this curve and the lower 
double branched curve showing similar values when 6 per cent 
external reactance coils are included in the circuit. That is, 
for resistance greater than 0.8 or 1.0 ohm all three phases have 
equal initial peaks, or we have a simple a-c. phenomenon. As 
the unit is earthed through a 2.5-ohm neutral rheostat, cable 
breakdowns or faults from phase to sheath are thus purely 
a-c. phenomena, and from the closeness of the upper and 
lower curves of Fig. 8 at the 2.5-ohm point, are unaffected 
by any practicable amount of external reactance. 
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(b) The Maximum and Minimum Currents into Various Classes 
of Faults from a System Operating Several 12,000-kw. Units 
in Parallel. 

With 2 units in parallel, feeding a short circuit beyond the sta- 
tion busbars, equations (11) and (12) take the forms 


ss i and EAE 
Tone oe 
es ye 
/ ( Rar mo) + (=) (14) 


The assumption that the transient resistance term is negligible 
as compared with the external resistance, however, becomes more 
nearly true as 7 increases, so that for several units these equa- 
tions may be simplified as 


N Vext 
0 ra 
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From these latter equations the curves of Fig. 9 for five 12,000- 
kw. units in parallel are plotted similarly to those given in 
Fig. 8 for a single unit. With a three-phase short circuit on a 
standard 250,000-cir. mil cable fed from a five-unit system, if 
the breakdown is a mile or more from the station, the decrease 
in current due to 6 per cent external reactance coils is negligible 
and no transient term occurs, this critical distance being one- 
fifth that which obtains for a single unit. But for an appreciable 
resistance the three-phase short-circuit current of five units is 
considerably less than five times that of a single unit, so that 
although up to about two ohms per phase resistance those effects 


(16) 
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of a breakdown which depend only on the amount of current, 
increase in severity at the fault and in the feeder switch with the 
number of units in service, the effect on the individual units 
decreases as more units are operated in parallel. The applica- 
tion of these statements to a breakdown from phase to ground 
depends on the scheme followed in operation. If, as is usual, a 
single unit is earthed, that unit takes the entire short-circuit 
current and this is practically independent of the number of 
units on the bus. If, however, all units are connected to a 
neutral bus which is earthed through a neutral rheostat the total 
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Fic. 9—Liuits oF ToTAL CURRENT THROUGH SHORT CIRCUITS OF 
Various RESISTANCES SUPPLIED BY FIVE 12,000-kw. ALTERNATORS IN 


PARALLEL. 
With and without the protection of 6 per cent external reactance coils on each unit, 


short-circuit current will be independent of the number of units 
and the strain per unit inversely as this number. 


(c) The Maximum Cross Currents Obtainable when Paralleling a 
12,000-kw. Generator to a System Operating several such Units 
in Parallel. 

As a special case of the the parallel operation of units, we may 
consider the cross currents flowing when an additional unit is 
connected to a bus supplied by similar units. Here ext 
is zero, rz is negligible and the e.m-f., assuming the pressure of 

‘the incoming unit to be equal to that of the bus, is twice the bus 
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pressure, multiplied by the sine of one-half the phase angle 
between bus and the incoming unit. Taking the worst case [when 
the unit is thrown in 180 deg. out of phase and the switch closed 
at the zero value of the pressure waves, 

Fate, 2 (2 Bat) 


zm 
a (17) 
and the numerical values applying to the system under discus- 


sion for external reactances from 0 to 10 per cent and 7 from 1 to 
o are shown in Fig. 10. 
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Fic. 10—Maximum INITIAL PEAK VALUES OF CURRENT WHEN A 
SINGLE 12,000-kw. Unir 1s CONNECTED 180 DEG. OUT OF PHASE TO A 
Bus SuprPLteED BY ANY NUMBER OF SIMILAR UNITs. 

Each unit equipped with external coils having from 0 per cent to 10 per cent reactance. 


At the Fisk Street station with four units previously operating, 
the 6.3 per cent reactances installed would only limit current to 
26,000 amperes in the worst case of synchronizing. This, while 
little more than half that obtained with no external reactances, 
is still probably quite sufficient to wreck the incoming unit. 
Although, therefore, reactance offers considerable protection 
against poor synchronizing, no amount considered in any of the 
installations yet made will give complete security. 


(d) The Instantaneous Torque Developed by the Maximum Short- 
Circuit Currents of (a) and (b). 


Applying the conception of transient impedance to the investi- 
gation of the maximum instantaneous torque which tends to twist 
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or spring the shaft or to strain the entire armature-of a short- 
circuited alternator, we obtain the very simple formula 


a8 EP pehy 
m 5 oD) if 1- E€ « (18) 


For when r = ry + Pex; the torque is evidently the sum of the 7r 
losses for the three phases, and in a three-phase short circuit 
through any reasonable amount of external resistance 7; may 
be taken as equal in each phase, making, 


w = Maye a) F i 


! 1} [ cos (0- eer z cos (0, + 6 dal 
+ [ cos (6-6)-0,- 7" )—e=! cos ( + Ot )] 
+ [ cos (6-0.-6,-*)—e°=" cos (646.477) |} 


(19) 


Expanding these expressions and reducing by the formulas 
given by Dr. Steinmetz in ‘“‘Engineering Mathematics’’, page 105, 


PPE [lace etl eee] ap 


This expression does not contain 69, or, in other words, the 
torque is entirely independent of the point of the pressure wave 


at which the short circuit occurs. Furthermore, the transient 
term becomes practically negligible for s = or > 4 and (20) 
then reduces to 

‘yw = s ae = 3 EIcos fi, 


the fundamental power equation of the three-phase circuit. 
To obtain W,°, the latter part of (20), 


( cos 6 — ea V+ sin? 0, 
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may be investigated graphically as is done in Fig. 11, where the 
solid lines represent the values of the expression for various values 


’ from 0 to ©, the dotted lines showing the component 


of 


terms for = (0.2. Here again, as in the case of the current 


curves of Figs. 6 and 7, the peaks are so flat that the absolute 


ar 
Fic, 11—VALUES OF (cos 0 -— €x” y+ stn? 8, Equation (20), 


r 
FOR REPRESENTATIVE VALUES OF —AND ALL VALUES OF 6 FROM 0 TO 7. 
x 


maximumt orque is never more than 4.5 per cent greater than the 
torque for 6 = m and hence, for all practical purposes, (20) 
may be written as in (18). It is interesting to observe that this 
equation can be derived from the three-phase power equation 


; : 3 ee: 
written in: the form W = al mf by substituting the approxi- 


mate value of J»° given in (11). That is, the maximum transient 
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torque is the same as the constant torque of a three-phase circuit 
in which the Im of the sine current equals the maximum possible 
peak of the maximum phase under short circuit. 

Using in equation (18) the values of x for the 12,000-kw. 
alternator, the curves of Fig. 12 are obtained, showing the de- 
crease of torque with increase of resistance. For any given 
resistance, the decrease due to the addition of 6 per cent external 
reactance is equal to the difference in ordinates of the upper 
and lower curves and is directly proportional to the decrease 
in the square of the current. The end turn stresses in the arma- 
ture winding are also proportional to the square of the current, 
so that in any specific short circuit all stresses on the alternator 
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Fic. 12—MaximumM INSTANTANEOUS ToRQUE DEVELOPED IN A 
12,000-Kw. ALTERNATOR WHEN SUBJECTED TO EXTERNAL SHORT CIRCUITS 


or VARIOUS RESISTANCES AND OF ZERO OR 6 PER CENT REACTANCE. 
_-—- Each of five units in parallel. Single unit system. 


are reduced in the same ratio by additional reactances. But 
the maximum possible end turn and torque stresses do not occur 
simultaneously, for the maximum current flows with minimum 
transient impedance, or in a zero resistance bus short circuit, 
while the maximum torque results when some considerable 
resistance—the exact value depending on the simultaneous 
value of the reactance—is in circuit. In the case considered in 
Fig. 12 the possible maximum torque is thus reduced only 45 
per cent by 6 per cent reactances or directly as the maximum 
current. This variation of the maximum possible torque in 
direct proportion to the short-circuit current at zero resistance, 
as suggested by the last statement, or in other words, a varia- 
tion of the maximum torque inversely as the total reactance wv 
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so that maximum W,,° = = is found empirically to be a true 


property of equation (18) by plotting curves as in Fig. 12 for 
other values of x. The current curves of Fig. 5 may thus be 
redrawn to show the percentage decrease in possible maximum 
torque, as well as in short-circuit current, secured by the use of 
various external reactances, as is done in the upper curve of Fig.13. 
The lower curve of this figure showing the corresponding decrease 
in end-turn stresses is plotted to the same scale, but the great 
difference in the actual magnitudes of the end-turn and torque 
stresses must be kept in mind. Thus, with no external reactance 
the torque is 7.9 times, the short-circuit current 27 times, and 
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Fic. 13—MaxiImMuM SHORT-CIRCUIT CURRENT, MAXIMUM TORQUE 
AND MAXIMUM END-TURN STRESSES IN A 12,000-Kw. ALTERNATOR, UNDER 
SHORT CIRCUITS OF VARIOUS EXTERNAL REACTANCES. 

Plotted in percentage of values without external reactance. 


the end-turn stresses 729 times, the magnitudes existing at full 
load. Hence, although the end-turn stresses are reduced 69 
per cent by 6 per cent reactance coils, and the torque but 45 
per cent, the torque is 4.3 times full load, while the end-turn 
stresses are still 226 times normal. Indeed, even 20 per cent 
reactance coils leave the end-turn stresses 58 times normal. 

As, however, external reactances have a large percentage effect 
in reducing end-turn stresses, the introduction of reactance coils 
evidently gives great protection to end turns even though still 
leaving these stresses large, but in lessening mechanical shock 
and retardation of the generator the percentage effect is con- 
siderably smaller and thus the protection much less than has been 
claimed. 
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With n units in parallel supplying a short circuit of fixed resis- 
tance the torque on each unit is equal to that produced in a 
-single unit short-circuited through m times the given resistance. 
The lower dotted curve of Fig. 12 thus shows the torque on each 
of five machines protected by individual 6 per cent reactance 
coils and short-circuited through various external resistances 
(the upper dotted curve showing similar relations for five units 
without reactance coils). Comparing the corresponding curves 
for one and five units it is seen that the answer to the question 
as to whether a unit will receive a more severe shock on a short 
‘circuit when it is operating alone or in parallel with other units 
depends entirely on the particular short-circuit conditions. 
For station short circuits, including cable breakdowns within 
a short distance of the station, the blow per machine will be 
much more severe with five units than with one, while the total 
power to be interrupted with five units—given by five times the 
ordinates of the dotted curves—may reach 265 megawatts with 
6 per cent reactance coils as against the 53 megawatts which 
can be supplied by one unit. For short circuits of more than 
0.25 ohms resistance the blow per machine with five units in 
parallel rapidly becomes less than that with a single unit, reaching 
full load torque for a short circuit of 1.4 ohms, at which point a 
single protected unit would experience a torque 3.5 times full 
load. With resistances of three or four ohms per phase, magni- 
tudes, that is, corresponding to substation short circuits, the 
total power to be interrupted, which has now decreased to about 
20 megawatts, is practically the same with five units as with one, 
and the blow per machine with three or more units in parallel 
is hardly more than may be met in normal operation. 

In review it will be noted that all the conclusions of this 
paper are based on two assumptions; first, that the transient 
reactance is constant at and near the middle of the first cycle; 
and second, that when this reactance is introduced in equation 
(6), true current values are obtained at and near 9 = 7. The 
- first of these assumptions is discussed under the heading Tran- 
sient Impedance. The second remains to be validated. The 
dotted curves of Fig. 14 represent the simultaneous three-phase 
current waves taken from oscillograms No. 317 and No. 318 
made in test No. 190—a three-phase short circuit at 9000 volts A 
with 6.3 per cent external reactance coils. Considerable dis- 
crepancies, due to the oscillograph, to current transformer 
distortion, or to other errors in measurement, exist in one or all 
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of these wave forms, as is shown by the dashed curve which 
represents the sum of the dotted curves for A and B phases and 
should, therefore, coincide with the dotted or oscillograph curve 
for C phase, and these discrepancies must be remembered in 
judging the agreement between the oscillograms and the theory. 
From the oscillogram of the generator pressure (a curve not 
shown in the figure) 09 for A phase is found by actual measure- 
ment to be—72 deg., and substituting this figure and appropriate 
figures for B and C phases in equation (7), r being assumed negli- 
gible and x = 0.924 ohms, the full-line curves of Fig. 14 are 


wonreneoe OSCILLOGRAPH CURVES 
ALGEBRAIC SUM OF OSCILLOGRAPH CURVES A AND B_ 
CURVES GIVEN BY EQUATION (7) 6, FOR A PHASE=-72 


Fic. 14—-AGREEMENT OF EQUATION (7) WITH OSCILLOGRAMS. 


obtained. A considerably better agreement may be secured 
by trial, using various values of r, but at the 180-deg. point the 
coincidence shown in the figure appears quite sufficient for all 
practical applications of the work. 

These curves are fairly typical of all those investigated, 
and although the variations of the oscillograms from the 
mathematical curves show that the reactions are much too com- 
plex to be perfectly represented by a simple law of variation 
for the transient reactance, it is believed that the two main 
assumptions of this paper give a practical means of closely predict- 
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ing from a single low-voltage short-circuit test the transient 
reactions of an alternator. 
APPENDIX A 


To demonstrate that the equation 
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Hence for the maximum value of 7 
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DISCUSSION ON ‘‘ OPERATING CHARACTERISTICS OF LARGE 
TuRBO-GENERATORS”’ (FIELD), AND ‘‘ THE TRANSIENT 
REACTIONS OF ALTERNATORS ” (DURGIN AND WHITEHEAD), 
Boston, MaAss., JUNE 28, 1912. 


H.M. Hobart: I consider Mr. Field’s paper to be an excellent 
statement of the situation in regard to turbo-generators. Devel- 
opments of the last few years have made it quite necessary to 
introduce considerable deviation from what was formerly con- 
sidered the best design. This has come about largely from the 
necessity for better construction because of the stresses due to 
the large short-circuit currents, and for other reasons. 

My attention was attracted by the last paragraph of the 
paper, in which Mr. Field recommends the avo‘dance of handi- 
capping the design of the alternator to any extent as the result 
of incorporating the ventilating fans in the design. I am strongly 
inclined to believe that he is quite right. It always seems to 
me that a characteristic feature of almost all engineering methods 
is that the engineer’s work will be more in accord with the strict 
commercial line of progress when he is free to let each element in 
the engineering work be adapted to its own particular purpose. 
In large work at any rate, this policy is generally in the interest 
of true commercial economy, and I believe with Mr. Field that 
it will often be preferable, where the generators are of very 
large capacity, to provide completely independent ventilating 
apparatus. This plan has various advantages. If we try to 
incorporate the fans, we handicap the design of the alternator. 
The design of the alternator cannot be quite as good as if that 
requirement was not in the designer’s mind. Moreover, if the 
ventilating apparatus is distinct from the generator, that ap- 
paratus also can be made more efficient and appropriate. 

Occasions will often arise where a centralized ventilating plant 
can be successfully employed. One reason for that, as Mr. Field 
suggests, is that the air can be treated before it is sent on its 
way to the machine. Great developments are in store in this 
direction. It is a very important matter indeed that the air 
should be thoroughly cleaned. That can be best done as a 
separate department of the business. The humidity of the air 
may also with advantage be controlled prior to sending it on to 
the machinery through which it is to be circulated. Moreover, 
there are many otherwise fine stations which could be distinctly 
improved were the air taken from outside, as of course is done 
in many other stations, circulated through the machine, and 
sent—not into the engine room—but again outside, at any rate 
in many seasons of the year. In those seasons of the year where 
it would be useful to have it sent inside, it could be readily 
arranged. So that from every standpoint—from the standpoint 
of getting the very best generator for the money spent on it, the 
very best fans for the money spent on them, from the standpoint 
of having the air clean and in the most appropriate condition 
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before’entering the machine, and from the standpoint of having 
the most appropriate condition in the engine room, Mr. Field’s 
suggestions are excellent. 

B. G. Lamme: I wish to make a few general remarks on the 
paper of Messrs. Durgin and Whitehead. It is now, I believe, 
pretty generally accepted that all large alternators should have 
considerable reactance. You should put all you can inside, and 
if that is not enough, then put some outside. In some types of: 
machines it is difficult to get enough internal reactance. There 
are some advantages in both arrangements. For instance, if a 
short circuit occurs in one machine, an outside reactance between 
the machine and other machines will protect the other machines. 
On the other hand, if a short circuit occurs at the winding of 
one machine, you may save that machine by having a high 
internal reactance, regardless of the other machines. A good 
proportion of the short circuits that occur in turbo-alternators 
are in the end windings and, in many cases, in the terminals. 
In those cases, if a ground occurs on the machine, the internal 
reactance may still save the winding and it may damage the 
machine only slightly. If a machine has very little internal 
reactance, then in the case of an internal short circuit or ground, 
the whole machine may be ruined; so there are some advantages 
in having considerable internal reactance, and also some in 
having additional reactance for protection against other machines. 
I am a great believer in having high reactance in the machine, 
and also, wherever necessary, in putting some outside. 

In connection with the effect of armature short circuits on 
the field winding, in the New Haven Railroad power house, when 
we first installed the generators, we had many short circuits on 
the trolley system, and we had more trouble at first in the gen- 
erator field windings than in the armatures. Some of these 
troubles consisted of short circuits or grounds which we could 
not explain for awhile, but later we discovered that they were 
due to the high voltage generated in the field windings at che 
time of the short circuits on the line. We then put a low-resist- 
ance shunt across the exciter circuit. That helped matters. 
Somewhat later we equipped the rotors of these machines 
with very heavy copper dampers, of the cage type; after that all 
trouble with field windings disappeared. That was four years 
ago. The dampers on the machines have suppressed the voltage 
rises, as was expected, and the field trouble has entirely dis- 
appeared, thus showing the effect of the cage damper in protect- 
ing the field winding. 

P. M. Lincoln: I note that Messrs. Durgin and Whitehead 
in their paper have developed a formula by which they may 
obtain the maximum current in a short circuit and also the 
torque that is developed by the short circuit. I am not prepared 
to discuss the accuracy of this formula because I have not had a 
chance to study it sufficiently, but I would like to ask whether 
or not any of the members have really come across any diffi- 
culties due to the torque which has been developed on any 
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generators due to short circuits. Generator shafts are usually 
so constructed that the amount of torque which can be trans- 
mitted is very much in excess of normal full load torque, and 
there is so much excess that, so far as my experience goes, there 
is sufficient so that, whatever abnormal torque is developed by 
short circuit or any other condition, there is no difficulty. 
This formula, I believe, gives a comparatively small excess 
above full load torque as the maximum that can be obtained, 
amounting to perhaps two or three times the normal full load 
torque. This seems to bear out the experience stated above, 
viz.: that no difficulty may be expected from the torques due 
to short circuits. 

Henry G. Reist: Some years ago, when we did not fully 
appreciate the stress of the high current that we get in generators, 
we had an experience with a generator which did shear coupling 
bolts, and I think there must have been nine or ten times the 
normal torque in the machine in order to have done this. Of 
course later machines are designed very much more cautiously 
and do not cause any harm. But there is no doubt in my mind 
that the torque in the older machines in the case of short circuits 
went up as high as ten or twelve or perhaps fourteen times the 
normal torque. 

B. G. Lamme: Inregard to the point Mr. Lincoln has raised 
regarding the torque, it may be said that the torque is developed 
in the alternator itself, but the transmission of this torque to 
other parts is a question of how much of it will be absorbed in the 
alternator rotor itself and how much in the other parts. In 
large high-speed turbo-alternators the rotor will absorb con- 
siderable of it. I know of one case of a turbo-alternator that 
had a special coupling on it, that was figured out to stand a 
maximum of three times the rated load. That machine was 
subjected to severe short circuits frequently, which in several 
cases affected the armature winding, yet the coupling was 
never injured. 

Henry G. Reist: I think that might be true on some 

-machines, but on a steam turbine generator the effect is large 
in comparison with the revolving part of the generator, so 
that a short circuit on the generator would transmit a great 
deal of stress to the coupling. 

* B. G. Lamme: The case I refer to was an engine-driven 

generator. 

Henry G. Reist: On engine-driven generators I might state 
that I have not found much sign of excess. 

In regard to Mr. Field’s paper, I heartily agree with the 
author and I would like to add that the engineers of this country 
should, I think, as rapidly as possible, filter the air for turbine 
alternators. It is done, if at all in this country, practically on 
a very small scale, but it is a matter of very great importance, 
a method of great merit, and this country is far behind what 1s 
being done in Europe. It is the almost universal practise, 
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abroad, to have the air for cooling turbine alternators filtered 
through cotton cloth filters. I think it is open to question 
whether the form of filter that they use in Europe is the best 
or whether some other form may not be better, but it seems to 
me it is a problem that American engineers should work out 
and then adopt the method which seems to be best adapted 
for the purpose. 

Comfort A. Adams: There is one point that I wish to consider 
briefly; it relates to the internal and transient reactances. 
The difficulty in dealing with the internal or leakage reactance of 
an alternator armature is twofold. Not only is this term very 
loosely defined and loosely used, but the quantity, when once 
defined as accurately as possible, is still practically impossible 
of even reasonably accurate measurement, unless defined in 
terms of the results of some specific tests, in which case the result 
is pretty sure to involve different phenomena in different types 
of alternators. It is even more difficult to compute than to 
measure, and there is no accurate method of checking the com- 
putations. For example, I seriously question the estimate of two 
per cent as the reactance of the machine in question. Ordinary 
short-cut methods of computing the leakage reactance are likely 
to give very erroneous results when applied to an extreme type 
of alternator such as that referred to in the paper. A method 
which serves very well for one type of machine may be useless for 
another, unless it is completely rational. For example, any 
method which groups the coil-end reactance with the slot 
reactance on the assumption that the former is relatively small 
or that it bears a fixed relation to the latter, will yield much 
too small results for this type of machine, since the slot reactance 
is inversely proportional to the peripheral velocity, other things 
being equal, while the coil-end reactance is roughly proportional 
to the ratio of pole pitch to gross core length, and otherwise 
independent of the frequency and peripheral velocity. There 
would thus be a comparatively small change in the coil-end re- 
actance in passing from an engine-driven alternato with a peri- 
pheral velocity of 100 ft. per second, to a turbo-alternator at 
400 ft. per second, while the slot reactance would be reduced 
to about one-fourth. This large change in ratio is only slightly 
neutralized by the considerable reduction of coil pitch common 
to bipolar machines, since this change affects both elements in the 
same direction, but the coil-end reactance in the greater degree. 
The belt leakage also becomes quite appreciable at high peripheral 
velocities, although it varies tremendously with the coil pitch, 
being a maximum at full and two-thirds pitch, and a minimum 
(practically negligible) ,at § and} pitch, for a three-phase machine. 
_ It should also be observed that the definition for xp given 
in the middle of page 1663 is merely descriptive or qualitative 
rather than workably quantitative, owing to the serious difficulty 
in defining and computing the field reactance, or what might for 
the present purpose be more appropriately designated the 
equivalent field reactance. 
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A question has been asked in this discussion as to the cooling 
effect of moisture in the air supplied to a piece of working 
apparatus. I have had recent opportunity to observe a case 
where the temperature rise of a machine under test was reduced - 
eight deg. cent. or 25 per cent by the presence of considerable 
quantities of condensed steam in the air supply. After the 
air had passed through the machine there were no visible signs 
of the moisture, which had obviously evaporated. 

A. B. Field: It is very satisfactory to find engineers of the 
experience of Messrs. Hobart and Reist standing out for air 
filtration in turbo installations. There seems little doubt that, 
if our manufacturing companies will strongly advocate the 
adoption of such processes, the operating engineers will be 
only too ready to see the advantages and install suitable 
apparatus. 

Professor Adams has referred to the reactance introduced by the 
end connections of the stator winding. A considerable propor- 
tion of the reactance which is effective on a sudden short circuit 
is due to the part of the winding external to the core. However, 
in large two-pole machines, it is generally not feasible to adopt 
a coil pitch which is equal to the pole pitch, or even nearly so. 
The length of coil external to the core is already much greater 
than that of the buried portion, even when the coil is chorded 
considerably; the difficulties of satisfactorily clamping the 
ends increase with too great a coil throw; the rotor span, between 
journal centers, becomes lengthened, and further, in those cases 
in which complete coils are used instead of half coils, it is neces- 
sary to proportion the coil so that it can be passed through the 
bore of the stator for assembly purposes. 

Sanford A. Moss (communicated after adjournment): Ex- 
ception must be taken to Mr. Field’s statement that it is diffi- 
cult to provide for efficient and satisfactory blowers mounted 
directly on the rotor. Considerable experience with direct- 
mounted blowers of the type shown* in Fig. 20 of the paper by 
Messrs. Hobart and Knowlton, The Squirrel-Cage Induction 
Generator, shows that they can be made very satisfactory. 

Blowers of this type, if properly designed, and if made with 
proper diameters, blade angles, etc., can be made fully as efficient 
as any separately connected blower, and often more efficient. 
The peripheral speeds are, of course, very high, but with proper 
design of blades this does not serve in any way to decrease the 
efficiency. One fact which makes a properly designed direct- 
mounted blower more efficient than a separate blower is that 
there are no separate rotation losses. The blower, being mounted 
directly on the rotor, has no disk losses of its own. Actual tests 
of machines with carefully designed blowers of the type above 
referred to, first with blower vanes removed and then with vanes 
in place, show that the increased power required for driving 
bears a very favorable relation to the theoretical power required 


“*See this volume of the TRANSACTIONS, page 1743. 
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for compression of the actually measured volume of air to the 
actually measured pressure. 

The room taken by the blower itself is negligible and does not 
increase the length of shaft in the designs referred to. There must 
always be a certain space left for proper passages for carrying 
the air to the various parts to be cooled. These air passages 
must exist whether the blower is directly mounted or separately 
mounted. They, of course, take up some Toom, which is inevit- 
able and due to the necessity of ventilation, not to the direct 
mounting of the blower on the rotor. The use of air filters 
with the direct-mounted blower is as convenient as, if not more 
convenient than with separate blowers. In all cases air should 
be taken from some outside source by a conduit leading to the 
blower inlet. It is very bad practise to take air directly from 
the engine-room even with a direct-mounted blower. The air 
filter can, therefore, be placed at the beginning of the conduit 
leading the air to the blower. 

The method of ventilation by use of a high-pressure jet which 
Mr. Field mentions would be very inefficient. Most schemes of 
moving air by injector action entail large losses. 

H. R. Woodrow (communicated after adjournment): I would 
like to ask the question why the reactance of the field circuit and 
the reactance of eddy-current paths on contiguous metal masses 
reduced to armature are to be added, since they are in parallel? 
And also, is the reactance in the exponential function the value 
called ‘‘ transient impedance’? 

The maximum instantaneous torque is not the sum of the 
I2R losses of the armature, but many times that value, since 
there is considerable energy required to build up the field of the 
armature reactance. Also the field current rises to enormous 
values, requiring energy from the generator. 

Assuming that equation (6), in the paper by Messrs. Durgin and 
Whitehead, is correct for the armature current, although it cannot 
hold true for any appreciable length of time (1 to 2 cycles), that is, 
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The total instantaneous power on the shaft is the sum of that 
on the individual phases: 


» a=(n—1) 
p= eS €a 12 
a=0 
which reduces to 
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Hence the instantaneous value of power in terms of full-load 
power is 
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and the instantaneous power is independent of the point of the 
voltage wave at which the circuit is closed, but is pulsating in 
magnitude so long as the transient expression of current exists. 

Assuming the expression for current to hold true for the first 
cycle, and a condition where 


x =10r, 2 =7percent, 6, = tan! — = 84 deg. 18 min. 
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and 
Peas aT [0.1 — €°” cos (6 + 84 deg. 18 min.)] 


the instantaneous values of power or torque will be as shown in 
Curve 2, on the following page. 
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To determine the maximum point of the torque, differentiate 
the above expression with respect to time @ and equate to zero. 
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Max. p with respect to the armature resistance is plotted in 
Curve 1, which shows that the maximum instantaneous power 
occurs with zero armature resistance in a circuit of constant re- 
actance. 

With » generators operating on a bus when a short circuit of 
resistance ry is made on the bus, the effect on the individual 
generator is the same as if mXr resistance were in each indi- 
vidual generator, hence the maximum instantaneous torque 
on the individual generators occurs with but one machine oper- 
ating on the bus. 

W.L. Waters (communicated after adjournment): The history 
of the turbo-generator has been one of continually increasing 
speed to meet the requirement of efficiency in the steam turbine, 
and it is only during the past few years that it has become pos- 
sible to operate the generator at any speed found advisable for 
the turbine. 
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An idea of the progress made can be obtained from the fact 
that 5000-kv-a., 3600-rev. per min. maximum rated units have 
been built in the United States, and 6000-kv-a., 3000-rev. per 
min. units with 25 per cent overload capacity have been built 
in Europe; while I understand that Mr. Field has designed and is 
prepared to build 30,000-kv-a., maximum rated, 25-cycle genera- 
tors to operate at 1500 rev. per min. The question of high speed 
vs. low speed for turbine sets is similar to the question of high- 
speed vs. low-speed steam engines. It is to be decided by the 
relative cost, floor space, maintenance, and efficiency of the sets. 
One handicap of the high-speed steam engine is that when it 
gets out of adjustment, trouble develops very much more rapidly 
than with the corresponding low speed; but the same criticism 
hardly applies to steam turbine sets, as there is practically no 
difference in this respect between an 1800-rev. per min. and a 
3600-rev. per min. unit. 

The phenomenon which takes place at the instant of short- 
circuiting an alternator was investigated by the writer a number 
of years ago, when it was found that on account of the eddy cur- 
rents there was a time lag in the effect of the armature reaction 
in reducing the flux. So that—as I think was first stated in the 
paper on Non-Synchronous Generators, which I presented before 
the Institute in February, 1908—the instantaneous rush of cur- 
rent at the moment of short circuit is equal to 


e. m. f. 
total impedance in circuit 


About the time this was published, it was found from the 
oscillographic records that the value of the first few waves of 
current is dependent upon the phase of the voltage at the moment 
of short circuit, and that—as stated by Mr. Field—the first 
current wave can have a value approximately double that given 
by the above equation if the short circuit occurs at the instant 
when the e.m.f. is zero. It is not clear to me what Mr. Field 
means by ‘“‘ most probable”’ value of the initial short-circuit 
current, as it is the maximum possible value that we most pro- 
tect against. . For this reason, a short-circuit test on an a-c. 
generator is often of no value, as it may happen that the circuit 
is closed when the e.m.f. is a maximum, which would give the 
lowest value of the initial current rush. In practical operation, 
the generator might be thrown on the busbars with a bank of 
similar machines, 180 deg. out of phase, and at a time when the 
e.m.f. is zero. In sucha case, the first rush of current would be 
four times as great, and the stresses on the end connections of 
the armature coils sixteen times as great, as those in the short- 
circuit test. As to the question of the capability of enduring 
the.short circuit likely to be met with in practical operation, 
the purchaser is to a great extent dependent upon the manufac- 
turer. Adequate tests are almost impossible to make, and in 
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addition, are somewhat dangerous, especially in large vertical 
units, on account of the mechanical shock to the machine and 
the violent flashing and consequent burning of the rotor, due to 
heavy induced currents. 

As Mr. Field points out, the modern tendency is to design 
large a-c. generators with high internal self-induction, and con- 
sequent poor regulation, in order to reduce the stresses on the 
generator and system generally caused by short circuits. A 
voltage regulator seems to have become a necessary adjunct of 
a modern power station, and since Mr. Stott has successfully 
overcome the difficulty of applying such regulators to a large 
system like the Interborough in New York, the day of closely 
regulated a-c. generators for power station work can now be con- 
sidered as past. 

The practise of using separate blowers and filtering the air 
through screens offers a number of advantages, but requires care- 
fulplanning. The over-all efficiency, including friction, windage, 
and blower losses, may be very materially reduced with an 
external blower, unless the station is very carefully laid out; and 
unless the filter screens are cleaned frequently, they merely 
obstruct the air supply, or allow all the dirt to pass through. If 
the air supply to the screens and generator is at all dusty, it is 
practically impossible to avoid frequent cleaning of the air 
ducts in the machine. 

I think that Mr. Field’s valuable paper would be more com- 
plete if he emphasized that fact that the operating engineer and 
purchaser must depend to a great extent upon the ability and 
integrity of the manufacturer for the most suitable design for 
large high-speed units, as it is almost impossible to make specific 
tests which are of any practical value. 

When the Cos Cob power station of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad was first operated, five years ago, numer- 
ous short circuits on the 11,000-volt single-phase system were 
experienced; and this was probably the first occasion on which 
phenomena of high-power short circuits were urgently brought 
to the attention of engineers. A large number of experiments 
were carried out by Mr. Lamme and the writer, which covered, 
to a great extent, the subject of the present paper by Messrs. 
Durgin and Whitehead. After Mr. Lamme had decided to in- 
stall external reactance coils in the circuit of each generator (at 
that time quite an original idea), but before it was actually 
carried out, the operating engineers tried the effect of inserting 
a resistance in series with the generator—this being accomplished 
by connecting a feeder two miles (3.2 km.) long permanently in 
the circuit between the overhead line and the power house. The 
comparatively small resistance inserted had an extraordinarily 
good effect in reducing the shock of short circuits on the power 
house—so much so that it was even suggested that this resist- 
ance be left in circuit and the reactance coils not installed. These 
results started us investigating the relative value of resistance 
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and reactance in limiting short circuits. Oscillographic records 
of the current obtained under different conditions were found 
to check with those determined theoretically from the following 
well-known equation covering sudden changes in the impedance 
of a power circuit: 


VR + pL? 
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Where 

Ry and Ly are resistance and self-induction of circuit beyond 
the short circuit, 

R and L are resistance and self-induction of generator and 
circuit inside of the short circuit, 
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= t i Ao = fa a Se 
®) an” R a tan R+Rp 
J =-current Ee=jexn.t. 

@ = value of p? at instant of short circuit 
p = 2m X frequency = exponential 


+ = time measured from arbitrary zero. 

Curves similar to those shown in Figs. 8, 10 and 12 in Messrs. 
Durgin and Whitehead’s paper, showing the beneficial results 
of the presence of resistance in circuit, were soon obtained—both 
theoretically and experimentally. The final decision to adopt 
choke coils, rather than resistance, to limit the short-circuit 
shock on any station, was decided by the disadvantage caused by 
the waste of energy in the resistance. This is of interest historic- 
ally as showing the steps that led up to the installation of choke 
coils at Cos Cob, which set a precedent for what has now become 
standard practise in almost all new large power stations. 

This paper is an extremely useful and complete explanation 
of the general phenomena of the a-c. generator short circuits and 
is especially valuable as being based upon a complete series of 
tests under practical operating conditions. The author’s re- 
marks in reference to “ transient reactance ’’ in an a-c. generator 
bring to mind the discussions that have taken place during the 
past twenty years involving the question of the self-induction 
of an alternator. Those who have followed these discussions 
know what was, I think, first pointed out fifteen years ago by 
M. Blondel, that the term “ self-induction of an alternator * 
is a meaningless expression until a definition is given of exactly 
whatismeant. Thee.m.f. of self-induction in any electrical cir- 
cuit is the e.m.f. caused by the time rate of change of the lines of 
force linking with the circuit, and due to the current in that circuit. 
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In any alternator, this is an extremely complicated phenomenon. 
The self-induction varies with the reluctance of the magnetic 
circuit, which again varies with the relative position of the iron 
and electric circuits of the field magnets and armature; 
and also depends on the permeability of each part of the iron 
circuit, which again varies with the value of the current. The 
fact that the “‘ transient reactance,” as found by experiments, 
appeared to be only 28 per cent of that calculated by the authors, 
is not surprising, and only emphasizes the necessity of depending 
upon experiments and actual tests, rather than upon calcula- 
tions based necessarily upon assumptions. 

William A. Durgin (by letter): Some confusion seems to 
prevail as to the purpose of this paper. It does not at all claim 
to give a method of computing the transient reactance from 
design data, nor to substantiate the existence of any actual simple 
inductive characteristic, but it is intended to show the value of 
the conception ‘‘transient reactance’ in certain useful com- 
putations, based on low-voltage short-circuit tests that can be 
readily made on any alternator without the slightest hazard to 
the unit. ; 

We fully appreciate the fictitious nature of the conception, 
and in such equations as (4) we have tried to show merely a 
descriptive relation, being under no delusion as to the possibility 
of actually computing the components. Transient reactance 
is no more real than the self-inductive reactance of the armature, 
the synchronous reactance of the machine or any of the many 
other terms which are commonly accepted as convenient names 
for covering complex relations which enter our work as a single 
quantity. 

The paper shows that the maximum initial peaks of short- 
circuit currents obtained on a large number of tests are limited 
by reactions having a reasonably constant combined effect, and 
results of practical value are obtained by considering the effect 
as due to a single reactance of transient character. 

The discussion of torque in the paper is in error in that it 
refers to the torque developed by conversion of energy into heat 
as the total torque on the unit. Under the conditions assumed, 
this torque is in reality only that portion of the total which is 
transmitted to the external circuit. Consequently, the torque 
curves shown in Figs. 12 and 13 indicate the magnitude of energy 
to be ruptured by main oil switches, to be transmitted through 
station buses and to be consumed in cables or at faults, rather 
than the total torque developed within the alternator. The 
true total torque contains, in addition to the J?R torque con- 
sidered, a term representing the storage of energy in the field, 
which can be shown to equal 
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The combination of this latter equation with equation (20) of 
the paper gives for the total torque developed: 
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a result which agrees with that derived by Mr. Woodrow, from 
a somewhat different line of reasoning. 

It is to be noted, however, that these latter results are in reality 
based on the assumption that the transient reactance is a true 
inductive effect from which the equivalent inductance can be 
computed and that, therefore, although the results may be taken 
as indicating maximum limits which the actual torque will never 
exceed, they are open to more serious question than those 
deduced for the values of current and J*R torque. 

The importance of short-circuit torque in practical operation, 
as has been indicated elsewhere in the discussion, is less with 
units. of more recent design, but a few years ago a generator 
armature sometimes sheared its frame bolts and turned perhaps 
90 deg. about its axis when subjected to heavy short circuit. 
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DETERMINATION OF POWER EFFICIENCY OF 
ROTATING ELECTRIC MACHINES 


SuMMATION oF Losses Versus INPUT-OUTPUT TESTS 


BY E. M. OLIN ys 

Recently there has been a considerable movement on the part 
of several large buyers of electrical apparatus to the end that 
efficiency tests of rotating apparatus be made by input-output 
measurement rather than by the summation of separate losses. 

The National Electric Light Association has also lent its ap- 
proval to this movement. 

Paragraph 92 of the Standardization Rules of this Institute, 
headed ‘‘ Comparison of Methods ” (for the determination of effi- 
ciency), states ‘‘ The output and input method is preferable 
with small machines. When, however, as in the case of large 
machines, it is impracticable to measure the output and input, or 
when the percentage of power loss is small and the efficiency 
is nearly unity, the method of determining efficiency by meas- 
uring the losses should be followed.” 

The terms “small machines ” and,“ large machines ” in this 
paragraph are indefinite and unsatisfactory. The purpose of 
this paper is to discuss both methods and from a consideration 
of certain data to show that efficiencies can be satisfactorily 
computed from no-load losses in all cases, provided empirical 
correcting factors are used therewith to compensate for load 
losses, and that efficiencies so calculated will in general be much 
nearer the true values than those made by the average input- 
output test. 

It is well known that certain of the losses occurring in elec- 
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trical machines can be accurately determined from no-load 
measurements. Some of the losses, however, cannot be so 
determined, as, owing to conditions which develop, as load is 
applied a gradual increase in these losses takes place. 

The difference between the total losses under load and the 
sum of the separate losses as determined from no-load measure- 
ments is commonly known as “‘ load loss.” 

It is proposed by the writer to indicate a method which will 
establish the ratio of this load loss to the losses indicated by the 
no-load measurements. This ratio will vary for different types 
of apparatus. 

Briefly stated, the method proposed is as follows: 

From a series of reliable input-output tests derive the actual 
losses of a large number of machines of varying types and sizes. 

Determine the losses of these same machines by the summa- 
tion of loss method without increasing the separate losses to 
allow for field distortion or other load factors. 

The difference in the losses as found by the two methods will 
be the so-called load loss. 

Having determined the magnitude of this load loss for different 
types and sizes of apparatus, derive multiplying constants which 
can be applied to the separate loss values to obtain their true 
values under load. 

It is highly desirable to use the separate loss measurements for 
computing efficiency for the following reasons: 

The necessary tests are simple and require but few observers. 
For that reason they can be easily and accurately taken. 

On the other hand the input-oatput test is complicated, and if 
the desired accuracy is to be obtained it must be carried on with 
all the safeguards and refinements employed in the most delicate 
laboratory work. For that reason only the most expert operators 
can be used. A large number of simultaneous readings are re- 
quired and the errors of observation are likely to be additive. 
Experience has shown that repeated tests must be made before 
consistent results are obtained. 

According to the Standardization Rules of this Institute (para- 
graphs 7 to 21) the term ‘“‘ Rotating Machines ”’ includes: 


. Direct-current generators 
. Alternators 
Double-current generators 
. Induction generators 

. Boosters 


eaasre 
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f. Direct-current motors 

g. Alternating-current motors 

h. Synchronous condensers 

i. Motor-generators 

j. Dynamotors 

( Direct-current converters 

| Synchronous converters (rotaries) 


k. Converters Motor converters 


| Frequency changers 
L Rotary phase converters 


(a) (b) (c) (d) and (e) may be driven by prime movers or by 
motors. When motor-driven they are included under class (i). 

The most ardent advocate of the input-output test would 
hardly recommend this method for generators driven by prime 
movers, involving as it would the determination of mechanical 
power delivered at the shaft of the generator, so we can at once 
dismiss the first five items from our consideration. 

The power efficiency of the synchronous condenser running 
idle is nil and when running under load this type falls under 
(g), so that we need not consider it in a special class. 

There remain then for our attention the following: 

1. Motors. 

2. Motor-generators. 
3. Dynamotors. 

4, Converters. 

1. Motors. The efficiency of motors may be determined by 
measuring the losses and subtracting them from the input to 
derive the output or by measuring the input and output directly. 
In the latter case the mechanical output is measured by some 
form of brake or other dynamometer. 

2. Motor-Generators; 3. Dynamotors; 4. Converters. The 
efficiency of a motor-generator, dynamotor or converter may 
be determined by measuring the losses and adding them to the 
output to derive the input, or by measuring the input and out- 
put directly. In the latter case simultaneous readings of the 
electrical input and output are taken with suitable measuring 
instruments. 

The losses which take place in rotating electrical apparatus 
are well known. Briefly stated they are: 

of shafts with bearings 
of brushes with commutators 


of brushes with collector rings 
of rotating element with air (windage) 


Frictional losses 


*. 
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a. Due to the resistance of windings, brushes and sliding 
contacts to useful current flowing in the apparatus. 
b. Due to the resistance of any part of the apparatus to 
non-useful current. These losses include the following: 
Tr losses Losses due to eddy currents in the copper conductors, 
laminations, pole faces, damper windings and other 
metallic parts. 
Losses in armature coils and commutator leads which 
| are short-circuited by the brushes. 
| Tr losses in multiple-circuit windings. 


Hysteresis or molecular magnetic friction. 


To derive efficiency by the separate loss method it is necessary: 


1. To determine the resistance of windings, brushes and sliding 
contacts at a known temperature. 


2. To determine the regulation with reference to speed, 
voltage, and current flowing in the various windings. 


3. To determine the frictional losses over the range of speed 
indicated by the regulation. 


4. To determine the ‘‘ rotation loss ’’ (commonly known as 
the ‘‘ core loss.’’) This loss includes hysteresis, the eddy current 
losses in iron, copper and other metallic parts, J*r losses in cross 
connections and J*r losses in armature coils and armature leads 
which are short-circuited by the brushes, so far as these losses are 
due to rotation. 


5. To determine the eddy current losses in the iron and espe- 
cially in the copper conductors, so far as these losses are due to 
stray fields set up by useful currents flowing in the windings. 


6. To determine the alternating or transformer loss. This loss 
occurs only in machines whose field windings are excited with 
alternating current, as in the case of a-c. commutator motors. 
It includes hysteresis and eddy current losses due to the alterna- 
tion of the magnetic field, J?r losses in cross-connections of 
armatures and /?r losses in armature coils and commutator leads 
which are short-circuited by the brushes, s> far as these losses are 
due to the alternation of the magnetic field. 


1. Resistances. The resistances of windings can be measured 
with the greatest accuracy by several well known methods, 
which need not be discussed here. 

The resistance of brushes and sliding contacts can also be de- 
termined with precision. The method is as follows: Current 
of normal characteristics from an external source is sent through 
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the brushes and sliding contacts while operating at normal speed, 
the fall of potential indicating the resistance. A commutator or 
set of collector rings, for example, is assembled for rotation with 
its brush holder and brushes, but without connections to one 
armature windings. In the case of the commutator the bars 
are short-circuited by band wires at the ends. The apparatus 
is then driven at normal speed and the brush holders placed in 
series with current of normal characteristics from an external 
source. The fall of potential across the brush holders indicates 
the resistance of brushes and sliding contacts. Such tests have 
been made repeatedly by various engineers, and the values for 
different grades of carbon or copper brushes with varying speed 
and brush densities have been accurately determined. So that 
in computing the loss due to the resistance of brushes and slid- 
ing contacts it is usual to refer to data already compiled rather 
than actually to measure the resistance in each particular case. 

" 2. Regulation. What constitutes regulation is defined in para- 
graphs 187-203 of the Standardization Rules and the conditions 
for and tests of regulation are covered by paragraphs 204-209. 

It is necessary to determine over the entire range of load, (A) 
speed, (B) voltage, (C) current flowing in the windings. 

The apparatus should be operated under normal conditions if 
possible, but when, as in the case of large machines, it is imprac- 
ticable to make actual load tests the regulation can be approxi- 
mately determined from data taken at no-load. Such regula- 
tions are sufficiently accurate for efficiency determination by the 
summation of loss method. 

3. Frictional Losses. Losses due to mechanical friction, in- 
cluding windage, are independent of the load. The most satis- 
factory method for measuring these losses is by separate drive 
from an independent motor, preferably of the direct-current, com- 
mutating poletype. The apparatus is driven at normal speed on 
open circuit without current in any winding. When so opera- 
ting, the input to the driving motor is greater than its own no-load 
losses by an amount equal to the frictional losses of the driven 
apparatus plus a small increase due to load loss in the driving 
motor itself. This load loss is composed as follows: 


a. The increased J?r loss in the armature circuit. 

b. The increased rotation loss due to field distortion. 

c. Eddy current losses caused by the stray fields of useful 
currents in the armature circuit. 
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(a) can be computed by a simple calculation involving the 
known current flowing and the resistance of the armature circuit 
(copper conductors, brushes and sliding contacts). 

(b) cannot be satisfactorily determined by the separate loss 
method, as will be pointed out under ‘‘ Rotation Loss.” It is 
usually disregarded in figuring the increased power input to the 
driving motor. 

(c) is usually so small in motors of this type that it can be 
ignored. In fact it is customary to ignore (a) (b) and (c)in 
measuring frictional and rotation losses. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that the error introduced by,so doing lowers the calculated 
efficiency, since the loss is incorrectly charged to the driven 
machine instead of to the driving motor. 

To determine the frictional loss at a given speed it follows that 
two power input readings to the driving motor are necessary, one 
when driving the machine under test and the other when run- 
ning free at the same armature voltage and speed. 

4. Rotation Loss. In determining the rotation loss of induc- 
tion motors the apparatus is operated at no-load and normal 
voltage, the power input under these conditions being the sum 
of the frictional losses, the rotation loss, and a small copper loss 
due to the no-load current in the windings. The rotation loss 
can then be segregated by subtracting from this result the fric- 
tional loss as determined above, and the copper loss as com- 
puted from the current flowing and the resistance. 

In all other rotating apparatus the rotation loss is best 
measured on open circuit by the separate drive method in a man- 
ner similar to that described under ‘‘ Frictional Losses.”’ 

The power input to the driving motor is noted with the 
fields of the driven apparatus charged, and with the fields un- 
charged, the difference in the input, when corrected for the 
driving motor loss, being the ‘‘ rotation loss.”’ 

This loss is composed of two parts: 

m. Hysteresis and eddy current losses caused by rotation 
through the magnetic field. c 
n. J*r losses in cross-connections of armature. 
Ir losses in armature coils and armature leads which are 
short-circuited by the brushes. 
Ir losses which may exist in multiple-circuit windings. 

That part of the “ rotation loss ’’ due to hysteresis and eddy 
currents will increase somewhat under actual load conditions 
over its value at no-load as measured above. This increase is due 
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to field distortion and may be a considerable percentage of the 
value measured at no-load. 

There is no satisfactory method of computing from no-load 
readings the increased rotation loss due to field distortion under 
load. 

The J*r losses in cross-connections of armatures and the J?r 
losses in armature coils and armature leads which are short- 
circuited by the brushes depend upon the voltage and are inde- 
pendent of the load. That part of the “rotation loss’ due 
to these factors may be assumed to be correct for all loads as 
measured by the separate drive method at no-load. 

5. The losses in the iron, and especially in the copper conduct- 
ors, due to eddy currents from stray fields set up by useful cur- 
rents flowing in the windings, are often a considerable item, par- 
ticularly in machines having deep slots with conductors of large 
cross-sections. 

These losses may be approximately determined in certain 
types of machines by operating them on short circuit at several 
different speeds and currents. 

Paragraph 167 of the Standardization Rules described this 
method as applied to induction motors. Some modifications 

must be made, however, in order to obtain accurate results. This 

paragraph states ‘‘ These losses (load losses) may for practical 
purposes be determined by measuring the total power, with the 
rotor short-circuited at standstill and a current in the primary 
circuit equal to the primary energy current at full load. The 
loss in the motor under these-conditions may be assumed to be 
equal to the load losses plus J’r losses in both primary and sec- 
ondary coils.” 

It is to be noted that with the rotor at standstill, and current 
of normal characteristics flowing in the primary, the frequency 
of the secondary current is the same as that of the primary. In 
practise, however, the frequency of the secondary (which is pro- 

- portional to the slip) is very low. Therefore the losses due to 
eddies in the secondary conductors will be greatly magnified 
during the above test because of the high frequency. 

To approximate these losses more nearly, a series of read- 
ings should be taken with currents of varying frequency in 
the primary windings. This varying frequency should be 
brought down to as low a value as practicable. A comparison of 
the values thus obtained will indicate the lossesfunder normal 


conditions. 
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The power input during these tests will of course include the 
ordinary J2r losses of primary and secondary windings. These 
must be subtracted from the total input readings to arrive at the 
loss due to eddies. 

There is no satisfactory no-load method of measuring this eddy 
current loss in the case of direct-current motors and generators 
and in alternating-current machines of the synchronous type. 
When operating such machines on short circuit so many other 
losses occur that it is practically impossible to segregate the 
eddy current loss due to the stray fields set up by currents flow- 
ing in the windings. 

6. The alternating or transformer loss is measured simul- 
taneously with the ‘‘ rotation loss ”’ by noting the power con- 
sumed by a wattmeter connected across the field circuit. A 
wattmeter so connected will measure 


a. The J2r loss of the field windings. 


b. The 2r loss of armature coils and commutator leads which 
are short-circuited by the brushes, so far as these losses are due 
to the alternation of the magnetic field. 


c. Hysteresis and eddy current losses due to the alternation of 
the magnetic field. 


(a) can be computed from the measured resistance and 
known current flowing. . 

(b) can be separated from the other losses by running 
the machine with and without brushes on the commu- 
tator. 

(c) is the difference between the total watts and the sum 
of (a) and (b). 


The alternating or transformer loss is equal to the sum of (b) 
and (c).* 

This loss is a function of the alternating current in the field 
windings, and for any given current will be the same whether the 
motor is doing work or is running free, driven from a separate 
motor. 

The general expressions for calculating efficiency by the 
Summation of Loss Method are as follows: 


*An exception is to be noted in alternating-current commutating motors 
where commutating compensation is obtained by the use of a cross field. 
Under [this condition a portion of the loss ordinarily supplied by the 
alternating-current exciting current will be furnished by the driving 
motor. 
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For Motors Efficiency 
Motor-Generators 
For Dynamotors Efficiency = 


Converters 


Losses = Wyr + We + Wa + Wa + We 
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Input — Losses 


Input 


eeu 
Output + Losses 


Where Wyre = Watts lost due to the resistance of windings, 
brushes and sliding contacts to useful current 
flowing. 

W, = Watts lost in friction. 
W, = Rotation loss. 
W, = Watts lost due to eddy currents in iron and 
especially in copper conductors caused by the 
stray field of useful currents flowing in the 
windings. 


W, = Transformer or alternating loss. 


Before proceeding further we will examine some data relating 
to the separate losses of rotating apparatus as compared with the 
rated output. The no-load values of Wz are given in these 
data. No values of Wy, are shown, as this loss was not investi- 
gated in the case of machines given in these lists. 


Apparatus Description 


Direct-current | Commutating 
motors pole 


Rating 


Output 
h.p. 


25 
35 
40 
50 
60 
75 
75 
75 
100 
250 
270 
300 


Fre- 
quency 
cycles 


WNONADEAAK OD OW 


WrrR 


Per cent of rated output 


Wr Wr Wr 
Me Cite ele OO, 
1.95 | 2.74 
2.48 | 2.40 
1.87 | 2.08 
1.80 | 1.70 
1.64 | 1.64 
1.60 | 1.78 
1.02 | 1.81 
1.04 | 1.15 
0.61 | 0.96 
0.69 | 0.72 
0.89 | 2.41 


Total 
losses 


a 
oo 
wo 
of 
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Rating Per cent of rated output 
Apparatus Description Guiee Pre- 
h.p. | quency | Wpp| Wp WR | Wy | Total 
cycles losses 
Direct-current | Non-commu- 6 13.20 | 2.07 | 3.46 18.70 
motors tating pole 90 11.30 | 2.38 | 0.95 14.68 
400 4.60 | 0.93 | 3.74 9.27 
Synchronous 290 60 1.47 | 1.94 | 2.43 5.84 
motors 720 25 HE89i| Java aces 7.41 
1080 25 1.29 | 1.25.) 1.99 4.53 
2860 50 1.65 | 1.28 | 1.90 4.83 
3000 60 0.70 | 0.73 | 2.73 4.16 
Alternating- Series type 150 7.60 | 3.18 | 2.39 | 3.16 | 16.33 
commutator 315 580 1°2.77.). 2.20: |. 3.42.) 13.69 
motor 
Induction Wound 7k 60 10.00 | 4.28 | 4.00 14.28 
motors secondary 50 60 3.60 | 3.22 | 3.63 10.45 
75 60 5.95 | 2.14 | 2.02 10.11 
150 60 2.19 | 1.87 | 2.38 6.44 
200 60 6.34 | 1.68 | 2.69 10.71 
350 60 5.40 | 1.46 | 2.30 9.16 
500 60 3.77 | 1.66 | 2.06 7.49 
1200 60 142). 1279 | 1 67, 4.88 
3000 25 5.20 | 0.90 | 1.52 7.62 
11 60 10.30 | 1.71 | 6.23 18.24 
18 60 9.26 | 1.87 | 6.13 17.26 
25 60 4.55 | 1.88 | 5.42 11.85 
35 5:15.) 2.530) 0.26 15.93 
75 60 3.85 | 1.34 | 5.80 10.99 
100 25 9.00 | 2.28 | 6.30 17.58 
125 60 10.50 | 1.29 | 5.15 16.94 
225 60 6.85 | 0.65 | 3.10 10.60 
Induction Cage | 5 60 10.82 | 2.28 | 4.50 17.60 
motors secondary 20 50 4.07 | 2.35 | 4.56 10.98 
20 60 11.35 | 2.15 |} 3.39 16.90 
40 50 4.82 | 1.68 | 6.22 12.72 
20 60 3.46 | 1.47 | 3.55 8.48 
50 60 3.78 | 0.50 | 1-96 6.28 
50 25 8.35 | 0.86") 2.:76 6.97 
75 25 3.74 | 0.82 |} 1.50 6.06 
150 60 1.90 | 2.32 | 3.22 7.44 
2 60 8.58 | 4.02 | 4.50 17.10 
5 60 4,22 | 6.30 | 2.98 13.50 
20 60 §.30 | 1.61 | 3.17 10.08 
30 60 2.37 | 5.35 | 1.45 9.17 
40 25 6.10 | 2.68 | 2.01 10.79 
100 60 2.07 | 1.72.) 1.96 §.75 
125 60 1.92.) 2.57 | 2.25 6.74 
200 25 4.71 | 0.87 7 2.69 7.50 
300 60 5.06 | 1.70 | 1.90 8.66 
450 60 4.08 | 1.67 | 2.91 8.66 
750 25 4.90 | 0.72 | 3.03 8.65 
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Rating Per cent of rated output 
Apparatus Description Output Fre- Wyre Wy WR | Total 
kw. quency losses 
cycles 
Alternating- 1500 60 0.66 | 3.16 | 3.16 6.98 
current 2000 60 1.03 0.92 2.10 4.05 
generators 2000 60 420°) £519 WL 83 4.22 
2500 60 0.56 | 2.00 | 2.40 4.96 
3000 60 0.95 | 2.01 | 2.46 5.42 
3000 60 OFZGep) 2247 4) 2b 4.80 
3000 25 0.51 | 3.73 | 2.00 6.24 
3000 60 1.13 42.6200 2.70 4.50 
3750 60 1.47 | 0.49 | 1.46 3.42 
4000 60 0.47 | 4.13 | 2.53 7.13 
5000 60 0.91 | 0.89 | 1.98 3.78 
6666 60 0.41 | 2.17 | 2.55 5.13 
8000 60 0.32 | 2.77 | 2.23 5.32 
10000 60 0.40 | 2.40 | 1.85 4.65 
lynamotors 10 4,18 1.2.33 | 5,42 11.93 
9 4.01 | 2.23 | 4.84 11.08 
£ ynchronous 100 2.9 2.64 | 3.10 8.64 
converters 200 1.91 | 2.69 | 4.73 9.33 
300 1.93 | 2.05 | 2.27 6.25 
300 2.61 | 1.33 | 0.99 4.93 
400 2.16 | 0.72 | 2.08 4.96 
500 1.67 | 2.07 | 1.48 5.22 
500 1.59 | 2.23: | 1.50 5.32 
800 1.51) 3.460 £.14 6.11 
1000 1.16 | 3.49 | 1.45 6.10 
1000 2.55 | 1.30 | 0.82 4.67 
1500 1.66 | 1.18 | 0.82 3.66 
2000 1.69 | 1.08 | 0.77 3.54 
2000 2.19 | 0.98 | 0.56 3.68 
3000 1.81 | 0.99 ; 0.79 3.59 
Motor- *A 200 4.97 | 5.30 | 4.97 15.24 
generators 500 5.82 | 4.71 | 5.74 16.27 
1000 4.98 | 4.07 | 3.94 12.99 
2000 4.47 | 2.98 | 3.92 11.37 
Motor- ¥*B 100 iis 3.93 | 5.64 21.37 
generators 150 9.45 | 7.05 | 5.10 21.6 
300 9.06 | 3.59 | 5.40 18.00 
500 4.88 | 2.74 | 6.26 13.88 
Motor- *C 160 8.82 | 3.73 | 3.19 15.74 
generators 300 5.57 | 3.58 | 5.28 14.43 
Motor- *D 94 5.95 | 2.68 | 5.83 14.46 
generators 750 4.32 | 1.36 | 3.67 9.35 
1500 2.69 | 1.55 | 3.96 8.20 


*A—Synchronous motor and direct-current generator. 
*B—Induction motor and direct-current generator. 


*C—Direct-current motor and direct-current generator. 
*D—Frequency changer. 
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From these figures it will be seen that in the case of single 
units, the total losses, as computed from separate loss measure- 
ments, vary from 3} to 20 per cent of the rated output, while 
the sum of the frictional and rotation losses ranges from 1.4 
to 10 per cent. Now the measured values of the frictional and 
rotation losses are likely to be slightly inaccurate due to obser- 
vation errors, as will be pointed out later. Since these losses 
are very small as compared with the total output, a considerable 
error in the no-load readings will affect the calculated efficiency 
but slightly. 

In the preceding paragraphs the following points have been 
brought out: 

(1) At any given load, Wirz, Wy and W, can be accurately 
determined from readings taken at no-load. 

(2) Wis composed of two parts, one of which (n) is constant 
at fixed voltage under all conditions, while the other, namely, 
the hysteresis and eddy current loss, increases somewhat with 
load. 

(3) The increase in the rotation loss due to the application of 
load cannot be satisfactorily determined from readings taken 
at no-load. 

(4) It is difficult, and in the majority of cases impossible, to 
approximate from no-load measurements the eddy current loss 
due to the stray field of useful currents. 

Owing to the difficulty of arriving at the true value of the 
rotation loss under load, it is the practise of most manufacturers 
to specify efficiencies on the basis of the no-load values of this 
loss. The eddy current losses due to the stray fields of useful 
currents flowing have also been generally disregarded in specify- 
ing and demonstrating efficiency, owing to the difficulty of ob- 
taining accurate values. 

Efficiencies as usually calculated by the summation of loss 
method are therefore slightly higher than the true values. This 
fact is now generally understood by those who use electrical . 
machinery, and for the reason that more exact information as 
to the actual power efficiency is desired by the users, the present 
agitation for input-output: tests began. 

To the uninitiated the input-output test appears to be a per- 
fectly simple and the only rational method of measuring efficiency, 
particularly when both input and output are electrical, as in the 
case of motor-generators and converters. 

From a purely academic standpoint nothing seems easier than 
to derive efficiency by comparing simultaneous readings of 
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measuring instruments connected in the incoming and outgoing 
circuits of electrical apparatus. 

Those of us, however, who have conducted some of these tests 
on circuits other than those of college laboratories can tell a 
different story. Many factors contribute to invalidate the 
accuracy of the results obtained. Chief of these is the tendency 
of ordinary power circuits to fluctuate slightly. Because of 
this tendency it is extremely difficult to get accurate results 
when measuring the input to motors. This is especially true 
in the case of machines having heavy revolving elements ro- 
tating at high speeds. 

When operating from ordinary power circuits the indicating 
pointers of ammeters and wattmeters connected in the feeders 
of such apparatus will often oscillate 25 per cent each way from 
the mean of a large number of readings. 

This tendency of the current to fluctuate has a bearing on the 
accuracy of all input readings taken while the apparatus is re- 
volving, either with power applied to its own terminals, or when 
driven by a separate motor. 

Referring to the separate loss measurements and to the ex- 
pression for the losses, 


Losses = Wr + W, + Wa + W. + W, 


it is to be noted that W, and W, are measured while the ap- 
paratus is revolving and that their measured values, as deter- 
mined by power input readings, may be in error due to incorrect 
readings caused by fluctuations of the supply circuit. 

From the data given in the foregoing tables we find that the 
sum of these two losses ranges from 1.4 to 10 per cent of the rated 
output. Assuming an error of 5 per cent in the driving motor 
input due to incorrect readings of swinging meter pointers when 
measuring the no-load losses, the calculated efficiency at rated 
output will be in error by not to exceed 7/100 of 1 per cent 
in the one case and } of 1 per cent in the other. 

Referring now to input-output measurements, it is evident 
that an error of 5 per cent in the input reading will affect the 
calculated efficiency by approximately the same amount, that 
is to say the result will be in error by approximately 5 per cent. 

The complicated nature of the input-output test, the large 
number of observers required, and the discrepancies that appear 
in the results in spite of the exercise of the greatest care, are 
shown in the following data of an actual test made under the 
most favorable conditions by a corps of experts. 
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For location of meters see corresponding numbers on diagram of connections. 
No. 1—Direct-current millivolt-meter with 1000-ampere manganin shunt. 
No. 2—Direct-current millivolt-meter with 1000-ampere manganin shunt. 
No. 3—Direct-current voltmeter Range 375-750. 
No. 4—Direct-current voltmeter. Range 375-750. 
No. 5—500-ampere precision wattmeter. 
No. 6—60-cycle polyphase indicating wattmeter. 
No. 7—60-cycle polyphase integrating watthour meter. 
No. 8—Portable alternating-current ammeter. 
No. 9—Alternating-current voltmeter. 
No. 10—30 to 5 series transformer. 
40 to 5 series transformer. 
No. 11—4000 to 100 voltage transformer. 
No. 12—400 to 4000-volt, 250-kilowatt power transformers arranged for Scott two-phase 
three-phase connection. 


_ An observer was stationed at each of the instruments shown 
in the diagram. In addition several assistants were necessary 


TOUBAOKS SERIES FIELD 


E POWER 
——_——> SUPPLY 


E 400 VOLTS 
3 2 PHASE 


fe 


+e 


SHUNT FIELO 


2 4 
D.C. GENERATOR SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR 
150 K, W. 250 VOLTS 1200 R.P.M. 225 H.P. 4000 VOLTS THREE“PHASE 60-CYCLE 


Input-Outpur Tests, Motor-GENERATOR SET 
DIAGRAM OF CONNECTIONS 


in order to control properly the supply circuit and to maintain 
constant load. 
The test was conducted as follows: 


Having adjusted the voltage and current of the generator, 
and the power factor, voltage and frequency of the motor supply 
circuit, at each load a series of simultaneous readings was taken 
at definite time intervals. The signal to read was given by 
blowing a whistle. Ten readings, five seconds apart, were 
taken at each load and the average of these ten readings was 
considered the true value. 

Notwithstanding the precautions taken to insure accuracy, 
an examination of the tabulated results shows that the efficiencies 
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indicated by the readings of differentjinstruments differ by as 
much as 2 per cent. 

It is to be noted that the use of current and potential trans- 
formers or other multipliers necessary in tests of this kind in- 
creases the liability of error. ' 

In addition to the fluctuations of the supply circuit, another 
contributing factor tending to inaccuracy is the variation in 
the generator load due to changes in the resistance of that circuit. 
If grid resistance or water rheostats are employed for loading, 
fluctuations will occur due to slight changes in the temperature 
of the water or metal used. These fluctuations will affect all 
of the measuring instruments. Ifthe current is “ pumped back ”’ 
into a power circuit the tendency of such circuits to oscillate 
will be magnified, causing greater swinging of the meter pointers. 

The use of integrating instruments has been proposed as a 
solution of the difficult problem of accurately measuring the 
fluctuating currents during these tests. It is argued that if 
such instruments were used and comparative readings taken in 
both incoming and outgoing circuits over a long period of time, 
the true value of efficiency would be indicated. 

Tests which have been conducted according to this plan have 
not been satisfactory. In fact the results have been uniformly 
more unreliable than with indicating instruments. This is due 
to the inherent inaccuracy of the heavy capacity direct-cur- 
rent watt-hour meter. No heavy capacity instrument of this 
type with which the writer is acquainted can be relied on to 
give correct values within 2 per cent. 


InYdiscussing the derivation of efficiency by the summation 
of loss method it has been pointed out that at any given load 
the only losses which cannot be accurately determined from no- 
load measurements are the rotation loss and the loss due to eddy 
currents caused by the stray fields of useful currents. 

Therefore the empirical correcting factors which it is proposed 
to use in connection with the no-load values of the separate 
losses would be applied to: these losses only, and not to the sum 
of all the losses. 

The data given in Tables B and C, at the end of this paper, 
show the use of these constants in working up some actual tests. 
A comparison is made between the efficiencies obtained from 
input-output tests and those computed by the separate loss 
method using correcting factors as outlined above. 
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The data cover tests of direct-current motors, induction 
motors, motor-generators and synchronous converters. The 
tests of motors are all average tests, that is, they have been 
taken at random from a large number of tests made by average 
men, who did not have in mind the determination of load-loss 
constants when making the tests. 

The constants used are the averages of those indicated by 
a number of very careful input-output tests of motor-generators. 
Two of these were made for the particular purpose of determining 
these constants. The same constants are used in all cases for 
the same types of machines, and it is worthy of note that the 
results throughout are fairly uniform. In some cases the values 
run higher by separate losses, and in some cases lower, than by 
input-output. 

Two different constants have been used, constant K, a mul- 
tiplying factor applied to the I’r loss values to compensate for 
eddy current losses under load, and constant K’, applied to the 
rotation loss values to compensate for increased losses due to 
field distortion. 

The values of K and K’ will vary over a considerable range 
depending upon the characteristics of the apparatus. 

In the case of both alternating- and direct-current machines of 
low frequency, K is in most cases but slightly greater than unity, 
but for the higher frequencies this constant is considerably 
greater, especially with machines having deep slots and conduct- 
ors of large cross-section. 

The value of K’ for compensated machines, such as induction 
motors and synchronous converters, is but little, if any, greater 
than unity, whereas in non-compensated generators and motors 
with large field distortion, K’ may be as high as two at rated load. 

Attention is called to the data in Table D relating to 
input-output tests of 15 induction motors made under average 
conditions. In working up the efficiencies from the separate 
losses no multiplying factors were used, as load losses were con- 
sidered negligible. When compared with the efficiencies ob- 
tained by prony brake, in nine cases the efficiency is lower by 
the separate losses than by input-output, showing not only the 
unreliability of the prony brake, but also that the load losses, 
if any, are so small that they can be ignored. 

In Table E, data are given relating to some careful input- 
output tests of a 50-kw. motor-generator and of a 1000-kw. 
synchronous converter. 


—_ dia 
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Considering first the motor-generator data, Table E, tests 
No. 1, 2, 3 and 4 refer to separate and distinct tests made on 
different days, by the same observers with the same instruments. 
Although the conditions were as nearly ideal as possible and 
extreme care was taken, the results, which should have been 
identical, showed a maximum variation of 2.3 per cent. 

In the case of the synchronous converter, four tests were made 
with different sets of instruments, each of which had been ad- 
justed and carefully calibrated immediately before the tests 
were made. As much care was exercised as in the case of the 
motor-generator, but the results show discrepancies of as much 
as 2.4 per cent in efficiency. 

In these synchronous converter tests, as in several others made 
under the writer’s supervision, the efficiencies by input-output 
very frequently show higher than by the separate losses, indi- 
cating that load losses in machines of this type are a negligible 
quantity. 

It is not contended that the constants used in working up 
these tests are the values that will finally be indicated after a 
large amount of data has been collected. The data submitted 
herein are given to demonstrate the method and not to indicate 
the values of the constants. It is conceded that an insufficient 
number of accurate test records are available at present to 
establish the values of these constants. It is doubtful if such 
records are in existence, as the writer’s investigations lead him 
to believe that surprisingly few accurate input-output tests have 
been made. This belief is based not only on his own experience 
but also on conversations and correspondence with engineers 
in different localities. 

It is urged that those who have data bearing on this subject 

will bring them forward and that hereafter the determination 
of these constants will be kept in mind when efficiency tests 
are being made. 

The fact that these figures are not available does not indicate 
that few input-output tests have been conducted. On the con- 
trary they have been made repeatedly. Few engineers, however, 
have had the time, the money, or the patience necessary to obtain 
accurate results. The average input-output test of motor-gener- 
ators and converters is perhaps accurate within 1} to 2 per cent. 
Motor efficiency by prony brake probably averages between 1 
and 14 per cent of the true value. 

In conclusion it may be stated that efficiency guarantees 
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based upon the summation of the separate losses without change 
to allow for increases due to load, are entirely satisfactory as a 
basis for comparing one manufacturer’s machines with those of 
any other maker. It is true that the actual efficiencies in either 
case will in some types of machines be slightly lower than those 
indicated by the separate losses. But, for the same separate 
no-load losses, the load losses will be practically identical, pro- 
vided the temperatures, the regulation and’ the commutation 
correspond. 

It is of course desirable that the actual efficiencies be known, 
and it is the writer’s opinion that the simplest and most accurate 
method for determining the true values is by the summation 
of losses with some correcting factors as described in this paper. 
Ultimately he believes that this general method should be 
adopted as the Institute standard. ~ 


TABLE D 
INDUCTION MOTORS 
Kw. output Efficiencies | 
Kw. ee | | 
Input Discrepancy 

Input minus Input- *By separate| {By input- ! 

losses output test losses output test . 

| 

| 

40.3 36.7 37.3 91.1 92.5 +1.4 

42.2 38.0 37.3 90.0 88.5 = 1,6 09 

41.3 37.0 37.3 89.5 90.3 +0.8 | 
40.9 36.9 37.3 90.2 91.2 +1.0 
50 44.4 44.76 88.8 89.6 +0.8 
62.2 57.2 56.0 92.0 90.0 —2.0 
60.1 55.3 56.0 91.9 93.2 +1.3 
62.5 | 56.5 56.0 90.3 89.6 -0.7 
| 61.4 56.1 56.0 91.3 88.0 —3.3 
4.4 3.8 3.73 86.3 85.0 -1.3 
6.63 5.53 5.6 83.4 84.5 +1.5 
12.45 rig Se es} 11.2 89.3 90.0 +0.7 
16.34 14.78 14.92 90.2 91.1 +0.9 
119.5 119.5 111.9 93.5 93.5 0.0 
29.4 25.55 26.1 86.8 88.8 +2.0 


*No allowance made for “‘load losses." 
+Mechanical output by prony brake. 
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DISCUSSION ON ‘‘ DETERMINATION OF POWER EFFICIENCY OF 
ROTATING ELEecTRIc MACHINES’? (OLIN), Boston, Mass., 
JUNE 28, 1912. 


C. M. Green: I have had quite a little experience and diffi- 
culty in making efficiency tests on old arc machines—particularly 
the Brush arc generator. The input and output method, to the 
best of my knowledge, is the only method by which the efficiency 
of these machines can be determined, due to the fact of the large 
influence which the current in the armature has, at ordinary loads, 
on the eddy currents in the pole shoes and core loss. Furthermore, 
the field excitation on the Brush, etc., machines with no current 
in the armature, and rated volts, runs about 25 per cent of that 
with normal current and rated volts in the armature, so you 
may see that the effect of the armature current upon the field wind- 
ings is very abnormal. There is absolutely no question about 
the difficulty of making input and output efficiency tests. It is 
extremely difficult to get results which will check day in and day 
out. There is a continual variation of at least 2 or 3 per cent 
in the efficiency. 

B.G. Lamme: I have gone over this paper of Mr. Olin’s 
and discussed the matter with him personally to some extent, 
and I gather that the object of his paper was not so much to 
bring out a definite method of determining efficiency, as to show 
that there is a possibility of getting better results by the summa- 
tion of separate losses than by the input and output method, 
unless the latter is carried out under laboratory methods. He 
has made a pretty good case of it. I have gone into this matter 
pretty thoroughly myself, and have calculated the load losses of 
various machines, and it is a very complicated problem to cal- 
culate these losses with any great accuracy; too complicated to 
be practicable as a basis for an acceptance test. But such cal- 
culations indicate that there are certain relations of load losses 
in most machines to the other losses, so that by some form of 
correcting factor, which we will doubtless determine some day, 
we can add a correction to the known measurable losses and ob- 
tain a result which is more reliable than can be obtained with the 
input-output tests. I have seen some very accurate input-out- 
put tests made, and even in the case of the most accurate ones, 
I had no confidence in the first one made; I had to see a second 
test to verify the first, or possibly sometimes a third one to verify 
the other two. If they all agreed, then I considered either that 
they were all accurate, or that there were equal errors in each. If 
I knew, beforehand, what the true losses were, then I might accept 
the first test; otherwise I would not. I believe that, in practise, 
any method is an approximation; but what we want is an approxi- 
mation in which the principal items can be computed directly 
from simple and reliable measurements. I believe, as sufficient 
data are gathered a satisfactory method will be obtained for intro- 
ducing a correcting factor for load losses, which factor may be 
varied for different types of machines. 
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E. M. Olin: In regard to the difficulty of testing the machine 
of which Mr. Green has spoken, by the input-output method, my 
recollection is that it does not have any efficiency anyway, and 
any method will do as wellas another. The point I make in this 
paper is that the input-output method is a laboratory method 
and as such is not adapted to an ordinary shop test. 


A paper presented at the 29th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, Boston, Mass., June 28, 1912. 


Copyright, 1912. By A. I. E. E. 


THE SQUIRREL-CAGE INDUCTION GENERATOR 


BY H. M.. HOBART AND E. KNOWLTON 


A careful examination of the various attributes of the induc- 
tion generator discloses its appropriateness for certain classes of 
work. It is the purpose of this paper to describe these attributes 
and to endeavor to deduce therefrom the correct economic 
field for such machines. 

In the design of induction generators, attention must be given 
to certain matters which do not come in for consideration in the 
design of synchronous generators. Notable amongst these is the 
requirement that the machine shall have a fairly short air gap, 
whereas it is usually preferable that the air gaps of synchronous 
generators shall be of considerable radial depth. In the induc- 
tion generator the fairly short air gap is rendered essential by 
the circumstance that the magnetomotive force occasioning the 
flux is provided in the same windings which supply electricity 
to the external circuit. The current in the stator windings is 
the resultant of this exciting current and of the main current 
delivered to the load. The greater the air gap, the greater is the 
m.m.f. required to overcome its reluctance, and the greater, con- 
sequently, is the exciting component of the total current in the 
stator windings. 

It is not alone with the object of reducing to a minimum the 
total current in the stator windings corresponding to a certain 
output, that we strive to minimize the exciting current, but it is 
also with the object of decreasing the size (and cost) of the appa- 
ratus from which this exciting current is obtained. 

Let us assume the case of a certain induction generator, in 
which the exciting current per phase (at full load) is 35 amperes, 
and the current output from the machine at full load is 100 

; 1721 
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amperes. These component currents and their resultant are 
shown in Fig. 1, and it is seen that the resultant current in the 
stator windings is 


35? + 100? = 106 amperes 


The J?R loss in the stator windings is 12 per cent greater 
(since 1.062 = 1.12) than 
would be the case had the we) 
windings only to carry the 
main current of 100 amperes. 
Nevertheless this superposi- 
tion of the exciting and main RENT Gn A 
currents is economical, for if 
two independent windings Fic. 1—D1aGrRaM SHOWING COoM- 
were provided for them as PONENT AND RESULTANT CURRENTS IN 
wt : : : THE WINDINGS OF ONE PHASE OF AN 
indicated in Fig. 2, it would Sars let tie kiana 
be necessary to provide an 
aggregate carrying capacity for (100 + 35) = 135 amperes in 
these two windings, whereas the carrying capacity of the single 
winding indicated in Fig. 3, need only be proportioned for 106 
amperes. Or, for the same aggregate weight (and outlay) for 


« 


EXCITING CURRENT 
35 AMP. ) 


Fic. 2—SKETCH OF STATOR SLOT AND DIAGRAM OF STATOR WIND- 
INGS OF A HYPOTHETICAL THREE-PHASE INDUCTION GENERATOR PROVIDED 
WITH SEPARATE WINDINGS FOR THE MAIN CURRENT AND THE EXCITING 
CURRENT. 


copper in the two cases, as indicated in Fig. 4, the losses would be 
proportional to 


1.35? = 1.82 for the two independent windings as against 
only 
1.06? = 1.12 for the single winding. 


A single winding is always employed, not only for this reason 
but on account of the high degree of simplicity attending the 
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operation of such generators. But since it may be of interest to 


engineers who have not heretofore given much thought to the 
subject of induction generators, there are shown in Figs. 5 and 6 


oo 


406 AMP, 


Fic. 3—SKETCH OF STATOR SLOT AND DIAGRAM OF STATOR WIND- 
INGS OF A THREE-PHASE INDUCTION GENERATOR PROVIDED IN THE 
UsuaL WAY WITH A SINGLE WINDING IN WHICH THE MAIN AND EXxcItT- 
ING COMPONENTS OF THE CURRENT ARE SUPERPOSED. 


the connections which would correspond to the two respective 
arrangements which have been mentioned. 

In Fig. 5, the exciter A is shown as a synchronous polyphase 
generator. The excitation for A is, in turn, provided by the 


gl 


Fic. 4—SKETCHES OF SLOTS AND WINDINGS FOR Two CASEs, 
RELATING RESPECTIVELY TO Two INDEPENDENT WINDINGS FOR THE 
ExciTING AND MAIN CURRENTS AND TO A SINGLE WINDING IN WHICH 
THESE CURRENTS ARE SUPERPOSED. 


The J?R loss in the first case (represented at the left) is 62 per cent greater, for a given 
load, than in the second case (represented at the right). 


direct-current generator B. The polyphase exciter A supplies 
35 amperes to the independent exciting winding C of the induc- 
tion generator. D is the main winding of the induction generator 
and it delivers 100 amperes to the step-up transformers E of 
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a three-phase transmission system F. In Fig. 6 the synchronous 
generator A is shown as not only supplying the excitation to 
the induction generator J, but as also supplying current, through 
step-up transformers G, to the three-phase transmission system 
F. If the synchronous generator A also delivers 100 amperes to 
its step-up transformers in addition to the 35 amperes of excita- 


Fic. 5—CONNECTIONS FOR OPERATING A HYPOTHETICAL INDUCTION 
GENERATOR PROVIDED WITH A SEPARATE WINDING FOR ITs EXCITATION, 
THE EXCITATION BEING SUPPLIED FROM A’SMALL SYNCHRONOUS MACHINE. 


C is the induction generator's exciting winding; D is its main winding; A is the 
synchronous exciter and B is the latter’s continuous-current exciter. 


tion which it supplies to the induction generator J, then the 
current in its windings (if the 100 amperes is at unity power 
factor) will be ; 


V100? + 35% = 106 amperes. 


Fic. 6—CONNECTIONS FOR OPERATING A HYPOTHETICAL INDUCTION 
GENERATOR J WITH SEPARATE EXCITING AND MAIN WINDINGS, IN 
PARALLEL WITH A SYNCHRONOUS GENERATOR A, THE LATTER ALSO SuP- 
PLYING THE EXCITATION FOR THE INDUCTION GENERATOR. 


Consequently, although the supply from the synchronous genera- 
tor A to the transmission system is at unity power factor, 
nevertheless the power factor of the resultant load on A is only 


100 
106 > 0.944 
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As already stated, the induction generator is never, in practise, 
furnished with two independent windings for carrying respect- 
ively the magnetizing current and the main current. On the 
contrary, it is invariably supplied with only one winding and this 
winding carries the resultant current. The arrangement is 
shown in Fig. 7. The induction generator I still obtains its 
excitation from the synchronous generator A. 

The supply of the wattless component devolves entirely upon 
the synchronous generator A. Let us consider the case of 200 
amperes delivered at 0.80 power factor to the transmission sys- 
tem. We may proceed as follows: 


Energy component = 0.80 * 200 = 160 amperes 
Wattless “ = 2002 — 160? = 120 amperes. 


Fic. 7—ConnectTions USUALLY ApOPTED FOR AN INDUCTION GEN- 
ERATOR J OPERATED IN PARALLEL WITH A SyNCHRONOUS GENERATOR A. 


If the induction generator’s capacity is only 100 amperes 
output and 106 amperes input (the figures we have taken up 
to this point), then the synchronous generator must provide 
to the transmission line not only an energy component of 
160 — 100 = 60 amperes but also a wattless component of 120 
amperes. Furthermore it must provide to the induction generator 
a wattless component of 35 amperes. Thus the synchronous 
generator’s total output is made up of an energy component of 60 
amperes and a wattless component of 120 + 35 = 155 amperes. 
The resultant current from the synchronous generator is con- 
sequently 
602 + 155? = 166 amperes. 
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Furthermore, this current is supplied at a power factor of only 


We have now roughly examined two cases. These have both 
related to the supply of 200 amperes to a transmission system. 
In the first case this 200 amperes was at unity power factor and 
in the second case it was at a power factor of 0.80. In both cases 
the induction generator supplies 100 amperes at unity power 
factor. In the first case it devolves upon the synchronous gener- 
ator to supply 106 amperes at a power factor of 0.944 and in the 
second case, 166 amperes at a power factor of 0.36. For the 
second case the synchronous generator would be required to have 
a thermal capacity for a 57 per cent greater kilovolt-ampere 
output than in the first case. The point to be noted is that the 
induction generator’s limitation that it can only deal with a 
unity power factor load has for a consequence that the syn- 
chronous machines with which it operates in parallel must bear 
the burden of providing not only the entire wattless component 
of the load on the transmission system, but also the magnetizing 
current for the induction generator. In many instances, how- 
ever, the circumstances are much more favorable than in the 
case taken for the purpose of the above explanation. 

These examples emphasize the point that the induction gen- 
erator is, in general, much less useful in connection with supply- 
ing a circuit connected to a load of low and lagging power factor 
than it is for supplying unity power factor circuits. As will be 
made clear in the course of this paper, while the economic field for 
the induction generator is not necessarily exclusively limited to the 
supply of electricity to unity power factor circuits, nevertheless 
the requirements are more appropriately met by including in the 
generating station equipment a certain proportion of induction 
generators, when the supply is for a unity power factor system, 
or better still, for a system in which the power factor is less than 
unity and the current leading. 

So let us first consider the case of a large generating station 
for the supply of 60-cycle electricity to synchronous substations. 

For the high speeds corresponding to the preferable design of 
steam turbines, the induction generator is, in most respects, 
pre-eminently appropriate not only as regards its electrical but 
also its mechanical characteristics. Let us fix ideas by taking 
the case of a 5000-kw. unit for 60 cycles. Such a unit would be 
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designed for a speed of either 1800 rev. per min., in which case the 
generator would be designed with four poles, or else a speed 
of 3600 rev. per min. would be employed, the generator being 
designed for two poles. In the former case, the generator could 
be either of the synchronous or of the induction type. In the 
latter case (t.e., when employing only two poles), while a design of 
the synchronous type presents such grave difficulties that 3600 
rev. per min. machines are rarely built for more than one-half this 
rating, the conditions are in most respects especially favorable 
for the design of an induction generator. Figs. 8 and 9 show 


Fic. 8—TyYPICAL CONSTRUCTION FOR A BIPOLAR SYNCHRONOUS 
: ; GENERATOR. 


the rotor construction of the synchronous and induction gener- 
ators respectively. The smaller amount of copper and the ab- 
sence of insulation, end connections, slip rings and brushes greatly 
simplifies the mechanical construction of the induction rotor. 
The advantages of employing for this output (5000 kw. at 
60 cycles) a speed of 3600 rev. per min. relate to the lesser weight, 


lower cost, or lower steam consumption of such a set as compared 


with a set for the lower speed of only 1800 rev. per min. 
Some estimates have been made regarding the cost of a com- 
plete turbo-generator set comprising such a 5000-kw. bipolar 


_- 3600-rev. per min. induction generator. Representing this cost 
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by 100, the cost of a turbine-driven synchronous set for the same 
output of 5000 kw. at unity power factor, but having four poles 
and operating at a speed of 1800 rev. per min., works out at 125. 
But the power factor of high-speed induction generators will 
be of the order of 0.95 to 0.97 (according to the radial depth of 
the air gap) and hence even when the power factor of the sys- 
tem supplied by the generating station is unity, nevertheless the 
synchronous generators will have a power factor of less than 


Fic. 9—TypicaL CONSTRUCTION FoR A HIGH-SPEED INDUCTION GEN- 
ERATOR. 


unity, since they must supply the magnetizing current for the 
induction generators. If we install 5000-kv-a. sets and if we have 
the same number of induction and synchronous generators, 1.e., 
if we have one synchronous generator for each induction gener- 
ator and if the load on the station at any time is equally divided : 
between the two types, then the load on the synchronous gener- 
ator will be of the order of, say, 0.95 power factor. When the 
generator is designed for an output of 5000 kw. at 0.95 power 
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factor (or an output of 5250 kv-a.) the cost of the complete 
synchronous set increases to 129. The two sets (one with an 
induction generator and the other with a synchronous generator) 
cost 100 + 129 = 229. 

This is just about the cost of a four-pole, 10,000-kw., 100 per 
cent power factor synchronous turbine-driven set for a speed of 
1800 rev. per min. 

But certain very distinct advantages are in some cases at- 
tained by the use of two 5000-kw. sets in place of a single 10,000- 
kw. set when the capital outlay is as low for the two 5000-kw. 
sets as for the single 10,000-kw. set. Thus, suppose we have a 
station equipped with three synchronous and three induction 
generators, each of the six generators having a capacity for 5000 
kw. and the synchronous generators having the slight excess 
capacity required for exciting the induction generators. When 
the load does not exceed 5000 kw., the station can be operated 
with only one generator and this will be of the synchronous type. 
It will have better economy than a 10,000-kw. set operated at 
less than half load. When the load is increased to between 5000 
and 10,000 kw., one of the induction sets will be thrown on and 
will run up without requiring synchronizing. When the load 
exceeds 10,000 kw. but is less than 15,000 kw., a second induc- 
tion generator will be put in circuit and the two induction gen- 
erators will be excited by a single synchronous generator. Owing 
to their higher speed (3600 as against 1800 rev. per min.), the 
induction generators will have a slightly lower steam consump- 
tion than the synchronous generators and hence it will be in the 
interests of economy (and also of simplicity in operation) to 
have in circuit at any time a maximum of capacity in induction 
sets and a minimum of capacity in synchronous sets. In fact, 
of two alternative layouts for a generating station to supply a 
given load, two 5000-kw. synchronous and three 5000-kw. 
induction sets would usually be the practical equivalent (as 
regards adequate provision for spare plant), of three 10,000-kw. 
synchronous sets. The capital cost would be: 


Five 5000-kw. sets 3 X 100 + 2 xX 129 = 558. 
Three 10,000-kw. sets 3 X 220 = 660 


The initial outlay for generating sets would thus be consider- 
ably greater in the latter case and there would be no compensating 
advantage in the matter of lower steam consumption, but rather 
the reverse. Furthermore, the outlay for switch gear and control- 
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ling apparatus would be no greater in the first instance, owing to 
the greater simplicity in operating induction generators. A much 
smaller aggregate capacity of exciter sets would be required for the 
first proposition. But this superiority of the first proposition only 
holds for a system consuming electricity of unity power factor, 
or for a system requiring a leading current, as, for instance, a 
system in which all the electricity from the generating station 
is delivered to synchronous substations. To emphasize this 
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Fic. 10—VeEcTOR DIAGRAM OF THE 
ENERGY COMPONENT, WATTLESS Com- 
PONENT AND RESULTANT KV-A. FOR A 
SysTEM CONSUMING 10,000 KW. AT A 
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Fic. 12—VEcToR DIAGRAM 
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point let us carry through an estimate for a case where the power 
factor of the system is 0.80. Let us consider that there 
is one synchronous generator and one induction generator. 
The former has four poles, runs at 1800 rev. per min. and 
has an output of 5000kw. The latter has two poles, 
runs at 3600 rev. per min. and has an output of 5000 kw. The 
induction generator cannot supply the lagging component, con- 
sequently the synchronous generator must supply twice as great 
a lagging component as would be the case were both generators 
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of the synchronous type. Indeed, the synchronous generator 
must also supply the magnetizing current for the induction 
generator. The system supplied by the two generators consumes 
10,000 kw. at 0.80 power factor or (aco = ) 12,500 kv-a. The 
diagram conforming to these conditions is shown in Fig. 10 and 
it is seen that the wattless component of the electricity con- 
sumed by the system is 7480 kv-a. 

The induction generator only supplies 5000 kw. and is not 
competent to supply any part of the wattless component. Con- 
sequently this entire wattless component of 7480 kv-a. must be 
carried by the synchronous generator in addition to an energy 
component of 5000 kw. (its half of the 10,000 kw.). Furthermore 
the synchronous generator must supply the magnetizing kilo- 
volt-amperes for the induction generator. This is seen from the 
diagram in Fig. 11 to amount to 1610 kv-a., which brings the 
total wattless component of the load on the synchronous gener- 
ator up to 7480 + 1610 = 9090 kv-a. 

The total capacity required of the synchronous generator is 
seen from the diagram in Fig. 12 to be 10,360 kv-a. 


.. 5000 
Its power factor is 10,360 ~ 0.48. 


From similar calculations at other power factors and from some 
preliminary cost estimates, the following table has been derived. 


Power factor of the system supplied.... 1.00 0.90 0.80 0.70 
Power factor 3600-rev. per min. ind. gen. 0.95 0.95 0.95 0.95 
Power factor 1800-rev. per min. syn. gen. 0.95 0.61 0.48 0.39 
Kv-a. capacity of 1800-rev. per min. syn. 

Cine; bere HAAOOU EES WOO OU sora On Orns 5250 8200 10,400 12,900 
Excitation of syn. gen. (in kw.).....--- 26 42 50 60 
Initial cost of syn. gen. set (7.e., including 
PEturbine)....3....00ceee eect eee eens 129 155 175 196 
Initial cost of ind. gen set (#.e., including 

ichasiie(9) Savon On BOGS OF ade OOmmrcg 100 100 100 100 
Total for the two gen. sets......--++++- 229 255 275 296 


Cost for one 1800-rev. per min. syn. gen. 
set of 10,000 kw. rated output at the rar 
power factor of the system......---- 220 — 240 — 


This table has been deduced and included in order to direct 
into right channels the exploitation of the induction generator. 
While the simplicity of the induction generator and various other 
features relating to its operation to which attention will be di- 
rected in a later section of this paper, indicate for it an appro- 
priate field other than in systems of unity power factor, 
nevertheless, it is hardly possible to emphasize too strongly the 
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rapid increase in the burden which a decreasing power factor 
throws on the synchronous generator in a system supplied jointly 
by the two types of generating sets. 

A study has been made of a 30,000-kw. turbine-driven set in 
which the high-pressure stages are incorporated in a 15,000-kw. 
bipolar 1500-rev. per min. 25-cycle set of the induction type; 
the low-pressure stages being incorporated in a 15,000-kw., 


Fic. 13—GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF A 30,000-Kw. TURBO-GENERATOR 
COMPRISING Two COMPONENTS. 


These components consist of a 15,000-kw., 1500-rev. per min. induction set and a 
15,000-kw., 750 rev. per min. synchronous set. 


four-pole, 750-rev. per min. 25-cycle set of the synchronous 
type. Such a plan gives a self-contained set and permits of 
very material advantages, foremost amongst which are those 
relating to obtaining a high thermodynamic efficiency. The 
estimates indicate that such a set would yield a very fine per- 
formance. The general arrangement of this 30,000-kw. set is 
indicated in Fig. 13. 
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Tue DESIGN OF INDUCTION GENERATORS 


Were it not for the fairly small radial depth of the air gap the 
design of the stator would not differ in any material respect from 
that appropriate for a synchronous generator of the same rating 
as regards output, speed and periodicity. But the appropriate 
radial depth for the air gap is a matter of only a few millimeters 
in the case of induction generators. instead of a matter of a few 
centimeters which is appropriate for large synchronous generators. 
In Fig. 14 is given a curve showing the variation in power factor 
for varying depths of air gap for a 2500-kv-a., 3600-rev. per min. 
induction generator. 

The small air gap precludes the employment of wide open 
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stator slots, for with such a construction, the surface of the rotor 
is the seat of serious losses. These losses consist both of eddy 
current losses and of hysteresis losses and correspond to a 
frequency depending upon the number of stator slots and speed. 
Thus in a 25-cycle, four-pole machine running at 750 rev. per 
min., and having 72 stator slots, the periodicity of the magnetic 
pulsations occasioned at the surface of the rotor as it revolves 
- 

past the stator teeth is tata 900 cycles per second. 

The losses are due to the local alterations in the reluctance of 
the magnetic circuit followed by the lines of self-induction of 
the stator winding. Consequently, while the losses are of but 


*The factor 2 app2ars on account of there baing a wave peak at each 
tooth, with a valley at the slot, making 900 cycles per second. 
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little consequence at no-load (since the current in the stator 
winding is then merely the magnetizing current), the losses at 
rated load would, with wide open stator slots, be very consider- 
able. Obviously, then, the stator slots should be closed (or, at 
any rate, overhung), so that the flux of self-induction of the stator 
winding shall not cross over into the rotor in any considerable 
quantity. Furthermore it is important to keep down to a 
reasonably small value, the magnetomotive force corresponding 
to the stator conductors in a single slot when they are carrying 
full load current, for the greater the magnetomotive force, the 
greater will be the amplitude of the disturbances giving rise to 
the parasitic losses. Thus in an induction generator it is much 
more essential than it is in a synchronous generator, to subdivide 
the winding amongst many small slots instead of concentrating 
it in a few large slots. 

Similar considerations should be observed in the design of 
the rotor. The rotor conductors are arranged, one per slot, in 
closed slots. If the magnetomotive force of each rotor conductor 
is sufficiently great, serious parasitic losses will be occasioned in 
_ the stator teeth. The periodicities of these disturbances in 
the stator due to the rotor will be proportional to the speed and 
to the number of rotor slots. Thus ina 750-rev. per min., four- 
pole, 25-cycle induction generator with 60 rotor slots, the perio- 
dicity of the magnetic disturbances will be 


2750 X 60 


120 = 750 cycles per second. 


Consequently it is important that, both in the stator and in the 
rotor, the conductors be well distributed. These considerations 
indicate that the European practise of employing hand winding 
in closed slots has a greater justification for induction generators 
than for synchronous generators. But if it is preferred to employ 
form-wound stator coils, it is feasible, after the windings have 
been placed in the slots, to close the slots by the insertion of 
magnetic wedges. Such wedges have been developed and em- 
ployed experimentally on one of the 11,000-volt, four-pole, 
25-cycle, 750-rev. per min., 7500-kw. induction generators built 
for the Interborough Rapid Transit Company’s 59th Street 
station. 

Tests of considerable interest were made on this generator, 
both with laminated magnetic wedges and with wooden wedges. 
There are five 7500-kw. induction generator sets in the station, 
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driven by turbines supplied with exhaust steam from five 7500- 
kw. low-speed reciprocating sets. All the induction generators 
were originally equipped with wooden wedges and the radial depth 
of the air gap was 0.15 in. The arrangement of the stator and 
rotor slots is shown in Fig. 15. To study the magnetic disturb- 
ances occurring with increasing load, exploring coils were 
wound around the tips of four adjacent stator teeth. It was 
determined to supply four exploring coils for the reason that 
the machine had a fractional-pitch winding and the conditions 
differ to a certain extent in different teeth. The relation of the 
location of the exploring coils to the windings of the three phases 
is indicated in Fig. 16. Each exploring coil consists of a single 
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turn of number 18 B. & S. wire. Oscillograph records were 
taken at the terminals of these exploring coils and served to 
disclose the presence and amplitude of the ripples superposed 
‘upon the main flux. The amplitude of these ripples was very 
considerable, and their periodicity was 750 cycles per second, 
corresponding to 60 rotor slots and the turbine’s speed, which 
was 750 rev. per min. It must be observed that these ripples 
were present notwithstanding that the rotor conductors were 
located in holes, the upper surfaces of which were 12mm. (0.5 in.) 
below the surface of the rotor. It is fair to conclude that had 
a similar study been made by means of an exploring coil wound 
around a rotor tooth, we should have verified the presence of 
900-cycle ripples in the rotor teeth. The amplitude of the ripples 
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increased with the load. This is interestingly shown in the 
records in Figs. 17 and 18. Those at the left relate to the machine 
when the stator coils were retained by wooden wedges and those 
at the right were obtained from tests made after replacing the 
wooden wedges by a set of experimental laminated magnetic 
wedges. Both sets of records have been re-drawn to bring them 
to the same scale. In Fig. 19 are plotted two curves showing the ~ 
magnitude of the ripples in the stator as a function of the load, 
for a machine with wooden wedges and a 3.8-mm. (0.15-in., 
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Fic. 16—Location oF EXPLORING COILS FOR INVESTIGATING RIPPLES 
IN STATOR TEETH. 


air gap, and also for this machine when re-fitted with the experi- 
mental magnetic wedges and with the air gap increased to 6.4 
mm. (0.25 in.). This increase in the air gap was accomplished by 
turning down the rotor. The heating tests on the machine did 
not indicate, however, that the change in the air gap materially 
affected the losses. The difference in the magnitude of the rip- 
ples is correctly ascribed to the substitution of the magnetic 
wedges. 

It must be especially noted that these experimental magnetic 
wedges were fitted to the stator slots for the express purpose of 
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studying, by temperature measurements, the decrease in the 
losses in the rotor due to the 900-cycle ripples occasioned in the 
rotor by the large concentrated magnetomotive forces in the 
stator slots. The slight diminution shown in Figs. 17, 18 and 19 
to have been occasioned in the amplitude of the 720-cycle ripples 
in the stator teeth was only an incidental gain, superposed upon 
the great diminution in the amplitude of the ripples which is 
brought about by embedding the rotor conductors 12 mm. (0.5 
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Fic. 19—CurvVES SHOWING DIMINUTION IN AMPLITUDE OF RIPPLES 
IN STATOR TEETH WHEN EXPERIMENTAL MAGNETIC WEDGES WERE 
SUBSTITUTED FOR WOODEN WEDGES. 


in.) below the rotor surface. So far as decrease in the losses in 
the stator is concerned, the addition of these experimental 
magnetic wedges is more or less analogous to deepening by a few 
more millimeters the location of the rotor bars. If it had been 
practicable to provide exploring coils around the rotor teeth, 
oscillograph records would assuredly have disclosed a diminution 
in the 900-cycle ripples in the rotor, in a ratio out of all propor- 
tion greater than the relatively slight diminution observed in 
the 720-cycle ripples in the stator as shown in Figs. 17 and 18. 
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No-Loap LossEs 

After eliminating the friction of the turbine wheels the bearing 
friction and generator windage was ascertained to amount to 
120 kw. The core loss at no-load was ascertained to be 175 kw. 
with the wooden-wedge. construction and 135 kw. with the 
magnetic-wedge construction. 

In each case the machine was cooled by the circulation through 
it of 30,000 cu. ft. of air per minute. 

The ultimate rise of temperature at no-load as observed by 
thermometric readings of the temperature of the outgoing air 
varied considerably in various tests, but may, for the magnetic- 
wedge construction, be taken as about 13.5 deg. cent. 

The internal losses to which the temperature rise of the air 
is due, aggregated 

bearing friction and windage + core loss = 120+ 135 = 255 
kw. 

The loss per degree rise of temperature was thus 


255 
13.5 => 18.9 kw. 


The loss per cubic foot of air per degree rise, is 


18,900 “S 3 
60 X 30,000 = 0.0105 watt-hours. 


Loap TESTS 
When tested at the rated load of 7500 kw. the temperature rise 
of the outlet air was 
25 deg. cent. with wooden wedges. 
20 deg. cent. with magnetic wedges. 
Employing for the estimation of the total losses at rated 
load the value of 18.9 kw. loss per degree rise, we obtain 
Total internal losses at rated load with wooden wedges = 
25 X 18.9 = 473 kw. ; 
Total internal losses at rated load with magnetic wedges 
= 20 X 18.9 = 378 kw. 
From the resistance of the stator aimiies and of the squirrel 
cage, the legitimate [?R losses are ascertained to be 
Full-load [?R loss in stator windings, 18 kw. 
Full-load J?R loss in squirrel cage windings, 30 kw. 
Thus the legitimate losses at rated load are made up as fol- 


lows: 
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Bearing and windage losses.....-..+-+++++++rrerrts 120 kw. 

Stator core loss... 62h. dle «aye oho otstaklg in ergs peers By 

Stator J2R lossins«.ociske ceuh ciaue Ole eget iets ete eee 1S. i= 

Rotor l2R LOSS eh cet cme Sie mere ees es ae Nea car 30. 

Allowance for legitimate core loss in rotor.....-..---- age 
Total of legitimate losses at rated loath. 2. el ove SM es eee 
Consequently 


Parasitic losses at rated load when employing wooden wedges = 
473 — 308 = 165 kw. 

Parasitic losses at rated load when employing magnetic wedges = 
378 — 308 = 70 kw. 


The results indicate that even with the magnetic wedges 
the parasitic losses, at rated load, still amount to 70 kw. The 
greater part of this 70 kw. could be eliminated in a design employ- 
ing a lower magnetomotive force per slot. In these machines there 
were 11 conductors per slot and at rated load the current in each 
conductor amounted to about 210 amperes. Consequently at rated 
load the crest value of the magnetomotive force concentrated 
in a single stator slot is noless than 11 X 210 x V 2 = 3270 
ampere conductors. 

In the rotor there are only 60 slots, each containing one con- 
ductor, and at rated load the current in each conductor is about 
2700 amperes. Thus the magnetomotive force per rotor slot 
has a crest value of 2700 X “2 = 3820 ampere conductors. 

These values represent undesirably great concentration of 
magnetomotive force and in spite of employing closed slots, will 
occasion such great periodic fluctuations in the flux distribution 
as to give rise to very considerable parasitic losses. The remedy 
obviously lies in employing a greater multiplicity of slots and 
less magnetomotive force per slot. This again emphasizes that 
in the case of induction generators it is of greater advantage 
even than in synchronous generators to wind the stator for 
relatively low pressure and employ compensators or transformers 
to step up to the line pressure. 

It appears the most reasonable plan to advocate any new type 
of apparatus for that range of work for which it is most eminently 
appropriate. Induction generators are the more appropriate 
and have the more favorable characteristics, the higher the speed 
and the greater the rated output. It should furthermore be 
observed that it is precisely for this range of work (extra-high 
speed in large capacities) that very grave limitations are met 
with in the design of synchronous generators. Yet this is an 
ideal rating for an induction generator, for it would require but 
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a very small magnetizing current and would have a rotor of 
ideal mechanical and electrical simplicity, whereas a bipolar 
rotating field for excitation by direct current presents, in such a 
size and for such a speed, thermal and mechanical problems of 
a very serious nature. Consequently we consider that the most 
rational plan is to introduce induction generators at this upper 
end of the line and let the future decide how far they will 
win for themselves a useful field at lower speeds and for smaller 
capacities. Personally, we are of the opinion that the inherent 
merits of induction generators will secure for them a very con- 
siderable field of usefulness which is now fairly satisfactorily 
occupied by synchronous generators. But the place to intro- 
duce them first is where the synchronous design either fails to 
be feasible or involves very disadvantageous features, and where, 
moreover, the induction design displays its best characteristics. 

In large sizes of high-speed induction generators, it may be 
preferable to use a rotor in which the shaft and core are cut from 
a solid piece. Such a construction is not in any way objection- 
able for the rotor of an induction generator, for we can design 
it with a slip at rated load of, say, two-tenths of 1 per cent. This 
corresponds to a rotor periodicity of only (0.002 X 60 = ) 0.12 
of a cycle per second, or 7.2 cycles per minute, and under such 
conditions there is no necessity for employing a laminated core. 

The necessity for employing in induction generators a very 
small air gap renders it more important than in synchronous 
generators that the magnetomotive force per slot (expressed in 
ampere conductors at rated load) should be small. This requires 
the subdivision of the winding amongst a larger number of slots 
per pole than would be sufficient for a synchronous machine of 
the same rating. The subdivision of the winding in many slots 
increases the desirability of employing a low pressure and renders 
it especially advantageous to adopt the plan of stepping up to 
the line pressure through a compensator. The most economical 
ratio of transformation for the compensator is 2:1. Conse- 
quently if an induction generator is to supply a 12,000-volt sys- 
tem, it should be wound for 6000 volts and should supply the 
system through a 2:1 compensator. 

One of the important uses for the induction generator is 
the furnishing of additional capacity in stations which are at 
present equipped with synchronous generators. In general, the 
slower the speed the more adaptable is the synchronous genera- 
tor for use with induction generators. This is due to the fact 


. 
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that both field and armature can furnish, without dangerous 
heating, the extra current necessary for excitation. In engine- 
driven and slow-speed waterwheel-driven generators, built 
from eight to twelve years ago, the requirements of voltage 
regulation were such that the temperatures were low, conse- 
quently, such machines can easily perform the extra duty of 
exciting the induction generator. When the power factor of 
the system is near 1.00 the extra duty will not usually involve 
changes in the exciter or field winding. In other cases where 
the exciter voltage would be insufficient to give the extra field 
current the remedy lies in exciters of higher voltage or a change 
in the field winding. 

In power houses of the above class there is usually sufficient 
space for the installation of a high-speed steam turbine unit 
without the necessity of enlarging the station. Since the induc- 
tion generator is essentially a high-speed machine its use in such 
a station is an inexpensive means of greatly increasing the output 
of the station. 

A comparative study of two designs, one for a 2500-kw. syn- 
chronous generator, and the other for a 2500-kw. induction 
generator, both supplying a system at unity power factor, has 
led to results from which the following table of data has been 
compiled: 


Synchronous Induction 
generator generator 
GOrélOas8 derac: «cia licy nur aus e:hcitialy sins Wig elnotous Sin wy pies naw 30 kw 30 kw 
Printary FAR lO8S. 6c ic%s iscsiee isle oe ew moles oie eave eahy. sf sie calstnls Orb. f 10365 
Secondary 22 Rs 1Ogs verre icteres wick oe Gis Sere aieters av) vente verses Gy uF 278 
RY pS lel. Menor Ee re Smet Cen A SUL EN EROS 35 be 35 be 
Total loss, excluding friction of bearings...............| 81 F taza. ve 
Efficiency, excluding friction of bearings.............. 96.9 per cent | 97 percent 
Pericent.slip at tated loadiscus.» «osha manne’ ole hewbe 0.0 per cent | 0.11 per cent 


This indicates that the efficiency is practically the same for 
either type of generator. The ventilation of the two machines 
would be radically different. The large air gap of the synchro- 
nous generator permits of a design in which the air passes axially 
along the gap and out through air ducts normal to the axis of 
the shaft. The small air gap of the induction generator neces- 
sitates a different method. For this machine we should provide 
a single large air duct in the center of the armature core normal 
to the axis of the shaft and a number of axial ducts leading from 
this to the ends of the machine. These would be supplemented 
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by the air gap and by small passages at the outer surface of the - 
core. By this method less cooling surface is required, since the 
temperature gradient parallel is only a fraction of that normal 
to the plane of the laminations. In both machines the movement 
of air would be produced by fans on the ends of the rotor. 

In Europe several other methods have been devised whereby 
it is unnecessary to pass the air axially along the air gap. By 
one method the air from the fans on the ends of the rotor is 
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passed to a chamber at the external surface of the armature 
core. This chamber opens into air ducts in a plane at right angles 
to the shaft. Suitably shaped space blocks lead the air ina tan- 
gential direction to axial ducts just back of the stator slots. 
The air then flows axially through one section, to the next air 
duct and then outwardly in a tangential direction to a chamber 
at the outer surface of the core. ‘This chamber is adjacent to the 
one first mentioned and leads to the exit from the stator frame. 


_ Looking along the axis of the shaft, the air flows in a V-shaped 
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path, the axial duct back of the stator slots being at the apex. 
Thus the two legs of the V are separated axially by a single _ 
armature section. The method is illustrated diagrammatically 
in Fig. 20. 

Still another method which is independent of the air gap 
consists in dividing the stator frame into cylindrical chambers 
placed side by side. The air is forced into a chamber from which 
it first passes radially toward the shaft, then axially to adjacent 
air ducts, and finally outwardly to a chamber alongside the one 
first mentioned. This last chamber communicates with the outer 
air. The method is illustrated in Fig. 21. 

There are several other methods more or less similar to the 


Fic. 21—A METHOD FOR VENTILATING ALTERNATORS. 


above, any of which can be applied to the induction generator. 

On account of the small air gap of induction generators the 
value of the critical speed of vibration is especially important. 
If possible the critical speed should be at least 10 per cent above 
normal. If other important considerations require employing a 
critical speed below normal it should be considerably below, 
care being taken that the second critical speed is also removed 
from the normal, preferably above it. With such a design the 
rotor should have a very careful running balance before it is 
placed in the machine. A damping bearing could be used to 
prevent the rubbing of the rotor and stator if for any reason the 
machine should be subjected to abnormal vibration. 
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It should be noted that in cases where the critical speed must 
be below the normal speed, the air gap cannot be so small as 
would be preferred from the standpoint of minimizing the magnet- 
izing current. A consideration tending to the use of a shaft with 
a critical speed below the normal running speed relates to the 
lower peripheral speed thereby obtained at the bearings. 

Let us now turn our attention to the application of the induc- 
tion generator in instances where its superiority rests upon its 
practically automatic operation. 

The necessity for the constant presence of attendants can be 
eliminated. This is of importance in such cases as districts 
where there are many small water powers. At each water power 
a generating installation should be provided. The output from 
each of these generating stations should be delivered into a 
transmission line feeding to a collecting station where all these 
contributions should be collected and delivered to a main trans- 
mission line. In each generating station should be installed an 
induction generator driven by a waterwheel. The excitation 
should be provided by synchronous condensers at the collecting 
station. It would often be desirable to locate the collecting 
station at a water power and install there one or two synchron- 
ous generators driven by waterwheels. It would not be neces- 
sary to have attendants at the small induction generator stations. 
Occasional inspection would suffice. The induction generator 
would be connected directly to the line and the energy delivered 
from the waterwheel would be transformed by the induction 
generator into electricity and would in this form be received at 
the collecting station. If the line should, from any cause, become 
open-circuited, the waterwheel would run up toward double 
speed and either this should be provided for in the mechanical 
design or else an automatic regulator should be provided. 

We wish in conclusion to call attention to the appropriateness 
of the induction type of generator when the supply must 
be in the single-phase form. It is well understood that in order 
to neutralize the pulsating armature reaction in a single-phase 
machine it is necessary to provide damping windings in the pole 
faces. It is usually found preferable that these damping wind- 
ings should take the form of an ordinary squirrel-cage structure. 
Roughly, but with sufficient exactness for practical purposes, 
we may say that if the aggregate cross-section provided by the 
face conductors of the squirrel cage equals the aggregate cross- 
section of the stator conductors, then the loss incurred in neutral- 
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izing the pulsations of the stator current is about equal in 
amount to the stator [2R loss. If the cross-section of the rotor 
conductors is half this value, then the loss in the neutralizing 
winding will be twice the stator I?R loss, and, conversely, if the 
cross-section provided in the neutralizing winding is twice that 
of the stator conductors, then the loss in the neutralizing winding 
will be only half the stator [?R loss. But in a synchronous 
generator there is rarely room to place a squirrel cage winding 
of greater aggregate cross-section than that of the stator wind- 
ing, for we are usually crowded for space even for the main field 
winding. Consequently the losses in the single-phase generator 
include, in addition to those in a three-phase generator, a loss 
in the neutralizing winding and this additional loss is usually 
of about the same magnitude as the stator J?R loss. This pulls 
down the efficiency very decidedly and leads to a very discredit- 
able result in that the single-phase machine not alone has only 
about half the capacity of the same machine when providing 
three-phase electricity, but it also has a much lower efficiency. 

But in an induction generator the squirrel cage winding is the 
only winding on the rotor and it isin any case exceedingly liber- 
ally proportioned in order that the rotor /°R loss shall be a mini- 
mum. This same squirrel cage will serve very effectively to neu- 
tralize the pulsating armature reaction and it would appear that 
the resultant J2R loss in the squirrel cage will be very small 
indeed. Thus, although in employing an induction design for 
the single-phase generator we still find it necessary to forego 
utilizing more than two-thirds of the stator winding, and must 
consequently rate the machine down by some 33 per cent below 
its three-phase rating, we shall have the advantage that, so far 
as relates to the rotor, we only require the regular squirrel 
cage winding and this will not be the seat of a materially greater 
loss than when the machine is employed for providing three- 
phase current. The stators would be supplied with normal three- 
phase windings and all three phases of these windings would 
receive magnetizing current from the corresponding windings 
of the synchronous generators. Only two of the phases would 
be employed for providing the single-phase current. 

The tests of the 7500-kilowatt induction generators of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, some results of which 
have been incorporated in this paper, were to a large extent 
carried out by Mr. H. G. Stott and Mr. H. H. Barnes, to whom 
the writers wish to offer their hearty thanks for permission to 
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employ this material. They also wish to express their thanks to 
Messrs. G. C. Hall and G. I. Rhodes of Mr. Stott’s engineering 
staff, and Mr. T. F. Barton of Mr. Barnes’s engineering staff, 
and to Mr. L. T. Robinson, for their cordial cooperation. 

In conclusion is added the following brief bibliography of 
some leading contributions to the literature of the subject. 
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SINGLE-PHASE INDUCTION MOTORS 


BY W. J. BRANSON 


The purpose of this paper is to develop a complete vector 
analysis of single-phase induction motor performance as the 
basis for an accurate circle diagram applicable to motors of 
even the smallest commercial sizes. To accomplish this, it will 
be necessary to derive mathematically correct formulas or 
graphical construction for several quantities and relations which 
have been treated very loosely heretofore. Of these the most 
important are 


1. The value of the secondary no-load current, as reflected in 
the primary. 

2. The construction of the current circle. 

3. The revolutions per minute. 


The analysis by which the required formulas and graphical 
processes are to be derived will be based on the transformer 
theory of the induction motor as distinguished from the rotating 
field theory. At the outset, therefore, it is necessary to consider 
some of the general problems involved in the phenomena of 
primary-secondary transformation as affected by magnetic 
leakage. 

I. PRIMARY-SECONDARY TRANSFORMATION 


Fig. 1 represents a transformer having magnetizing and leakage 
characteristics similar to those of an induction motor. For the 
purpose of simplification, it will be assumed for the present that 
the primary and secondary windings have 1 to 1 ratio and that 
the resistances of both primary and secondary, as well as the iron 
loss, are negligible. 

1749 
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=o permeance of mutual path 
permeance of mutual and primary leakage paths in parallel 


permeance of mutual path 

permeance of mutual and secondary leakage paths in parallel 

Li = coefficient of self-induction of primary. 

L, = coefficient of self-induction of secondary. 

M = coefficient of mutual induction. 

P =27 frequency. 

im = the primary magnetizing current, 1t.e., the current 
which flows in the primary with the secondary open. 

From the physical meaning of K, and K, as given above, 


K,li=M 


UC IbE = M 


Since, by definition, the reactance of a simple inductive circuit 
is equal to P L, it is evident that the reactance of the primary 
winding when the secondary circuit is open, 


Xo = PL 

Therefore, the magnetizing current 
prey 

ye NF 


and the e.m.f. induced in the primary winding is represented by 


the expression 


At the same time an e.m.f. is induced in the secondary equal to 


PR 
P M in 


or 
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In other words, the current 7, produces a flux which induces 
in the primary winding an e.m.f. equal to P Lit, and the portion 
of this flux which enters the secondary core induces in the 
secondary winding an e.m.f. equal to P Min. When the second- 
ary circuit is open, these are the actual e.m.fs. in the primary and 
secondary windings. When the secondary circuit is closed, 
however, the m.m.f. of the secondary current opposes and 
partially neutralizes the m.m.f. of the primary current. 

Under load conditions, therefore, the expressions given above 
do not represent actually existing em.fs. The actual e.m.f. 
values are obtained by taking the vector sum of the e.m.f. which 
the flux due to the primary current would induce if the second- 
ary current did not exist, and the e.m.f. which the flux due to 
the secondary current would induce if the primary current did 
not exist. 

The mathematical relation between the current values of these 
hypothetical e.m.f. values, which become actual values only 
when there is no reaction between the primary and secondary, 
are expressed by the equations which follow: 

If i represents the primary current and e, the primary e.m.f. 
due to the flux produced by 1, 


ead 


a mie (1) 
and K 
4 = C1 p P (2) 


If e2 represents the e.m.f. induced in the secondary by the flux 
produced by 1, 


@ =iPM (3) 
and 
one €9 
eH a (4) 


If i, represents the secondary current and é2 the secondary 
e.m.f. due to the flux produced by 1, 


tebe 
, mot 58K ye (5) 
and . 
: Ie 
Veep uM (6) 
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If e; represents the e.m.f. induced in the primary by the flux 
produced by 12, 


ey = 12 P M (7) 
and 

oT ned Al 

17" PM (8) 


In applying this method of analysis to the problems which 
immediately follow, and which lead to the derivation of an expres- 
sion for reactance, the resistance of both windings and the iron 
loss will be treated as negligible.* The hypothetical e.m.fs. will 
therefore be either in phase or directly opposed and may be 
added or subtracted directly. 

1. Relative value of primary and secondary currents when the 
secondary is short-circuited. 

Let 4 kh 

42x = secondary current. 
PM it, (equation 8) 
P M to 
reer 


primary current. 


Secondary e.m.f. due to 7, 


Secondary e.m.f. due to t2, = (equation 5) 

There is no resistance drop and there can be no induced e.m.fs. 
other than those represented by the above expressions, since all 
fluxes have been taken account of. Therefore the e.m.fs. cor- 
responding to the primary and secondary currents respectively 
are equal and directly opposed. 


P M ior 
K, 


12h — th K, 


P Mit, 


This shows that, when the resistances and iron loss are negli- 
gible, the secondary short-circuit current is equal to the current 
existing at the same time in the primary, multiplied by K,. 

2. Demagnetizing effect of secondary current. 


Primary e.m.f. due to 72, = P M 12, (equation 7) 


The above e.m.f. opposes and neutralizes an equal component 
of the e.m.f. due to the primary current which balances the 


*Primary resistance will be neglected in all’ discussions preceding 
Section VII, and iron loss will be neglected in all discussions preceding 
Section VIII. Both quantities will be correctly treated in the working 
diagram. 
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impressed e.m.f. This leaves a portion of the impressed 
e.m.f. unbalanced and, as a consequence, a larger primary cur- 
rent flows. The primary current must increase until the balance 
is restored between impressed and induced e.m.fs., that is, until 
the e.m.f. due to the added primary current equals and neutral- 
izes the e.m.f. due to 72,4. 

The additional primary current required will be 


: IE ; 
PM ie, X PM (equation 2) 


or 
12h Ws 


This shows that the increase in the value of the primary cur- 
rent due to the demagnetizing effect of the secondary current 


equals 
secondary current X K»p 


3. Relative value of the primary current with the secondary 
open and the primary current with secondary short-circuited. 
From (1) above, 22, = tn Ks 
From (2), the increase of primary current due to the demagnet- 
izing effect of 22, equals 
1on Kp 
or, substituting from (1), 
th Kp Ks 


This is the additional primary current due to short-circuiting 
the secondary. 
Therefore, the total primary current 


pai i. hak. 
Ie 4 ROR, 
= 4, (1 — K,K,) 
5 din 
Be KER 


4. Equivalent reactances. Let X1 = equivalent reactance 
(total) reduced to primary, such that, neglecting the effect of 
resistance and iron loss, if E be impressed on the primary with 
secondary short-circuited, the current equals #/X3. 

Let X2 = equivalent reactance (total) reduced to secondary, 

such that if E be impressed on the secondary with primary short- 
circuited, the current equals E/X2. 
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By definition, 

a nS 

eerie 
3 tm 
~"T— Ke Be 

= * 

a Gok, Eo = 
Ah e! — K,K,) PLitm 
As = 
1 Kw) Pe 
aS K, 


By similar reasoning it may be shown that 


_(1-K,K.) PM 


Xe K 


IL. TRANSFORMER CURRENT LOcUS 


Neglecting the effect of primary resistance, the current locus 
of a transformer is represented by a semicircle drawn on M H 
(Fig. 2) as a diameter. The correctness of this construction is 
demonstrated as follows: 

Draw the base line O H equal to E/X, and locate M by making 
O M equal to im. Also draw the lines O L and M L to represent 
the primary and secondary currents.t| At right angles toOL 
draw the line O W to represent a primary e.m.f. equal to P L117 and 
the line O Y to represent a secondary e.m.f. equal to PM 1. 
Also, lay off at right angles to M L the line E W equal to P M 12 
and the line D Y equal to P Lz 12. 


*The product of. Ky Ks which is represented by the symbol (Kr) may 
be derived from im and X, as follows: 


1— K 
x, - GER KE 
tm 
Sad 
tm “1 = 1—K,)K 
E La 
tm X1 
1— — = K, K 
B: tutes dons 
= Ky 


tIt should be noted that M L represents, directly, the current which 
flows in the primary as a result of the demagnetizing effect of the secondary 
current. This equals secondary current multiplied by Ky. Therefore in 
terms of the primary current scale ML = 1; Kp. 
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The vector sum D O of the two secondary e.m.fs. P Mi and 
P Lz i. is the resultant e.m.f. in the secondary and is, conse- 
quently, equal to the secondary resistance drop. 

Centering attention now on the triangle O W E, it will be noted 


that 


EW=P Mir 


PLE R: 
oe PLixX ML 


IMPRESSED E,M.F, 


CONSTANTS 
E = 100 


im = 1.8 


Kp = 8 
Ky = 38 
Xi1= 20 
Xs= 20 
2) LQ) 
4 = 0 
ey. 
\- 
Fic. 2 
and since 
Ow =f Lit 
oc IO VO; > OL 


it is evident that E Wisto ML as O W is to O L,-and since 
the angles at Wand L are equal, it follows that the triangle 
O W Eis similar to the triangle O L M and therefore OE is at 


right angles to O M. 
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Continue the line E O to intersect D Y at F. Since O F has been 
constructed at right angles to O M, O Y at right angles to OL and 
F Yatright angles to ML, it is evident that the triangle O Y F 
is also similar to O L M and therefore similar to O W E, and since 
the side EO of the triangle O W E is of constant length, being 
proportional to the impressed voltage, the corresponding side 
O F of the triangle O Y F is also of constant length. 

From the similarity of the triangles, it is evident that 


= P Mi PIE. 
= PMi.K, 
It will be noted by reference to the figure that 
FD =DY—FY 


therefore the voltage represented by 


HES 
K, 


, Q-KeR) EM 
2 a Kee 


FD.= ~ PMis Ky 


= 1, X¢ 


lI 


Zz times equivalent reactance re- 
duced to the secondary. 


That is, the voltage represented by line F D equals 7, multiplied 
by Xo, the latter being a constant. Therefore F Dis proportional 
to 72 and may represent it in value though not in phase. 

As regards phase, FD is, by construction, at right angles to ie, 
and DO, which represents the secondary resistance drop, is in 
phase with 72. Therefore F D Ois a right angle. 
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It has now been shown that the line O F is of constant length 
and that the angle at D is a right angle. Therefore, the locus 
of the line FD, which is proportional to the secondary current, 
isasemicircle. It follows that the locus of the secondary current 
vector is also a semicircle. In other words, if the secondary 
resistance be varied from zero to infinity, the point LZ will move 
from H to M along the semicircle ML H. 

Inasmuch as the triangles FDO and M LAH are similar, it is 
evident that in value, though not in phase, the line ML may 
represent 72X»2, and the line L H may represent 7272. It is neces- 
sary, in connection with formulas to be developed later, to note 
the scale to which the reactance and resistance drops are repre- 
sented by these lines. 


Let ‘S, = volts per inch. 
S; = primary amperes per inch. 
So = S;/Ky = secondary amperes per inch. 


Since i2 Xo, the reactance drop, is represented by the same line 
(ML) as the secondary current (72), it follows that 


in aX 
So Se 

Sie — So © 

nse: 

= Kk 


This shows that the e.m.f. scale equals the secondary current 
scale multiplied by X2. In other words, 


reactance drop = ML X S2 X2 volts 
and 
resistance drop = LH X S2 X2 volts. 


It should also be noted that the secondary resistance drop is 
equal to the secondary current vector multiplied by 


To 
Xo Se 
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This may be demonstrated as follows: 


tg sel Ne 


. VHS EE 
= ML Fry 


‘ Another relation which is important in practical work may be 
derived from the above. . Since 


ss aes 
LHXS.=ML YS. 


it follows that 
Ls H T2 


ALT wetek g 


In determining the starting torque of a single-phase induction 
motor, it is convenient to make use of the fact that the resultant 
flux in the secondary is proportional to 


LH S,VX2 


It was shown above that the secondary resistance drop, 
which is equal to the e.m.f. induced in the secondary, is repre- 
sented by the expression 


LH S2 Xe 


For a given flux the e.m.f. induced in the secondary varies as 
the turns, or as the square root of the reactance. 


LH Suk: 6 bX 


iH Se Xs 
[oo] a a —— oe 
Pec 
oLH Se We 
as stated above. 


J 
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III. Errects or ROTATION IN THE Two-PHASE MOTOR 


Inasmuch as an induction motor, under locked conditions, 
is simply a transformer with a short-circuited secondary, the 
foregoing may be considered to be an analysis of the flux e.m.f. 
and current relations which exist when the rotor is at rest in 
either a single-phase induction motor or in one phase of a poly- 
phase induction motor. The next step is to include in this 
analysis the effects of rotation. 

The flux, e.m.f. and current relations in the rotor of a single- 
phase induction motor are very complicated and difficult to 
analyze directly. The most satisfactory method of procedure 
is to take the simpler relations of the two-phase motor as a basis 


PHASE B 


PHASE A 


or point of departure and consider the changes which must take 
place in the rotor when one primary phase is disconnected from 
the line. In order to make use of this method, we must make a 
preliminary analysis of the effects of rotation in the two-phase 
induction motor. 

Fig. 3 represents the electric and magnetic circuits of a two- 
phase induction motor, equipped with a squirrel cage rotor. If an 
alternating e.m.f. be impressed on phase B, a flux $y will appear 
in the rotor core and the e.m.fs. induced in the rotor conductors 
will cause a current to cireulate in the plane BB. Similarly, 
if an e.m.f. be impressed on phase A, the flux ¢. wi'l appear and 
a current will circulate in the plane AA. If the rotor be allowed 
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to rotate, these currents will continue to circulate in the same 
planes, passing through whatever conductors and whatever parts 
of the end rings happen at the instant to be in the right position. 
In other words, the two secondary circuits remain fixed in the 
planes A A and BB whether the rotor is in motion or at_rest. 
These two secondary circuits will be designated circuit A and 
circuit B respectively. It will be noted that circuit A is in 
inductive relation with phase A, while circuit B is in inductive 
relation with phase B. 

It will be evident from Fig. 3 that when the rotor is in motion 
the conductors constituting circuit A will cut the flux @, and 
also that the conductors of circuit B will cut the flux @.. An 
e.m.f. due to rotation will therefore be generated in each circuit. 


ae 
Eta 


-C 


Fic, 4—REPRESENTS CONDITIONS AT THE INSTANT WHEN IMPRESSED 
E.M.F. IS AT THE POSITIVE MAXIMUM, FOR PHASE B. 


It may easily be demonstrated that in each circuit the rota- 
tional e.m.f. is directly opposed in phase to the transformer e.m.f. 
which caused the rotor current referred to above, and also that 
at synchronous speed, the transformer and rotational e.m.fs. 
will be not only opposed in phase, but exactly equal, so that no 
currents will flow in the rotor. 
Throughout the following pages these rotor e.m.fs. will be 
designated by the letter E with the subscript ¢ or r indicating 
transformer or rotational and a or b indicating the circuit. 


FE. = transformer e.m.f. in circuit B 
E,, = rotational e.m.f. in circuit B. 
Eyq = rotational e.m.f. in circuit A. 
Eva = transformer e.m.f. in circuit A. 
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Fig. 4 shows the phase relations of the fluxes and secondary 
e.m.fs. of a two-phase motor running at synchronous speed, 1.e., 
mechanically driven at synchronous speed by external power. 

The flux e.m.f. and current relations in one phase of a two- 
phase induction motor, when the rotor is at rest, are represented 
in the transformer diagram, Fig. 2. Assuming the resistance of 
both primary and secondary as well as the iron loss to equal zero, 
the primary current 

peels 
x1 


——— 
IMPRESSED E.M.F, 


ees B 


“CONSTANTS 


B E = 100 
im = 1,8 
Kp = 8 
Kg = 8 
X = 20 
Xo== 20 
Vie et) 
(al = 0 


reece! Y 


Fic. 5 


and is represented by OH. In case, however, of an actual motor, 
having a secondary resistance greater than zero, the end of the 
locked current vector will be at some point on the semicircle, 
as at L. When the motor is running at synchronous speed, and 
no current flows in the rotor, the primary current will have 
the same value i, = E/X» that would exist if the rotor were 


open-circuited. 
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From the last statement, it is evident that rotation at syn- 
chronous speed has the same effect on the primary current as a 
rotor resistance of infinite value. Similarly, as will now be shown, 
rotation at any speed below synchronism has the same effect 
on the current values as the introduction of a resistance of some 
finite value into the rotor circuit. 

Referring to Fig. 5, which represents the flux e.m.f. and cur- 
rent values of phase B under operating conditions, it will be noted 
that the resultant rotor flux @, is at right angles to the secondary 
current. The resultant flux of phase A will therefore be in phase 
with the secondary current of phase B. Consequently the 
e.m.f. (E,5) generated in circuit B by rotation through the flux 
of phase A will add directly to the resistance drop, and the 
effect of rotation on the current values is the same that would 
result from increasing the secondary resistance to such an extent 
as to make the resistance drop equal to 


2 t2 + Ew 
Since any rotational e.m.f. equals a transformer e.m.f. due to 

the same flux multiplied by 

rev. per min.* 

synchronous speed 
it follows that 
rev. per min. Ev 
syn. - Eg 


and since in a two-phase motor Eig is equal to Ez», the fluxes 
being equal, 


_Tev.permin. _ Erp 
syn. Deak 
td) a 
eRe 
ODD 
OFD: 


*For sinusoidal space distribution of flux. 
Si Xo. 
Se K 


tAs will be shown later, O D = TH Also, as shown below, 


ard 


DK Se =tarq = M Try and DK = M T— 
Kp SeKp 
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This expression equals secondary efficiency, as will be evident 
from the following: 


Secondary input = Hip X te 
Secondary copper loss = (Ey, — Ey») t2 


Ey X t2 — (Ein — Exp) te 
Et, X 12 


Secondary efficiency 


Eee 


IV. SINGLE-PHASE PERFORMANCE—NOo-LOAD ROTOR 


CURRENTS 


Suppose, now, that with the motor running at synchronous 
speed, phase A (Fig. 8) be disconnected from the line. The flux 
¢_ and the two e.m.fs. due to it (E» and Eq) willdisappear. The 
two remaining e.m.fs., E,, in circuit B and E,, in circuit A, will 
then be left unopposed, so that currents will begin to flow in 
both circuits. It is especially important at this point to note 
the actions which take place in circuit A. Circuit A surrounds 
the magnetic path from which, at the instant we are considering, 
the flux of phase A has disappeared. Until the actions about to 
be described have been completed, no flux traverses this path. 

The e.m.f. E;q will act, therefore, just as an original impressed 
voltage. A current will flow; a flux, usually called the “ cross 
flux,’ will appear, and an e.m.f. will be induced. The phase 
relation of this induced e.m.f. (E12) will be approximate but not 
exact opposition to the impressed e.m.f. (E,«), as shown in Fig. 
6, which is the ordinary vector diagram of flux e.m.f. and current 
relations in a simple inductive circuit. 

The cross flux occupies the magnetic circuit of phase A and it 
is therefore cut by the rotation of the B conductors. Conse- 
quently, with the appearance of the cross flux, a rotational e.m.f. 
appears again in circuit B, and the phase relation of this rota- 
tional e.m.f. (E,») to the opposing transformer e.m.f. (Ei2) is 
such as to leave an effective or unopposed e.m.f. in the circuit 
so that a current will flow. 

It will now be shown that at synchronous speed the value 
and phase relation of the effective e.m.f. in circuit B is such 
as ot make the current exactly equal and at right angles to the 
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magnetizing current in circuit A. At synchronous speed, 
transformer and rotational e.m.fs. due to the same flux must be 
equal and in phase quadrature. The main flux induces in circuit 
B the transformer e.m.f. E,», represented by the line O D (Fig. 
7), and generates in circuit A the rotational e.m.f. Era represented 
by the lineOC. Therefore, O D must equal OC and COD must 
be a right angle. For similar reasons the lines O K and OG, 
representing e.m.fs. due to the cross flux, must also be equal and 
atright angles. Therefore, the angle D O K equals the angle COG 
and consequently the triangles DO K and COG are equal. 
From the above it is evident that D K, which represents the 
resistance drop in circuit B, is equal and at right angles to GC, 


ip 


da $y 


Fic. 6—REPRESENTS CONDITIONS AT THE INSTANT WHEN Fryg IS AT 
THE POSITIVE MAxIMuM. 


All other figures represent conditions, } cycle later, when the impressed e.m.f. in phase 
B is at the positive maximum. 


which represents the resi8tance drop in circuit A. Therefore the 
currents also must be equal and at right angles. These no-load 
rotor currents will be designated 74 and 7, respectively. 

The cross-field magnetizing current i, cannot react directly 
on the primary, since circuit A in which it flows is not in inductive 
relation with the active primary winding. The current is, 
however, which flows in circuit B—the working circuit of the 
rotor—reacts on the primary in the same manner as the working 
current, and as a result of its demagnetizing action, an additional 
no-load current im,—represented by the line M S, Fig. 8—flows 
in the primary winding. At a speed slightly above synchronism, 
as will be shown below, the current 7, becomes wattless and is 


ae 
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represented by theline MV. The length of the line M V, which 
we shall now proceed to determine, is the first of the three 
problems enumerated in the opening paragraph. 

The lines O Sand M 8, Fig.8, represent the primary and second- 
ary currents when the motor is running at synchronous speed. 
The linesO W, EW, OY and DY represent, as heretofore, the 
hypothetical e.m.fs. corresponding to the primary and secondary 
currents. As in Fig. 7, which, it will be noted, is reproduced as 
a part of Fig. 8, D O represents Ey», the resultant or effective 
transformer e.m.f. in circuit B; O C at right angles to D O repre- 
sents the resultant main flux and also the rotational e.m.f. in 


Fic. 7—REPRESENTS CONDITIONS AT THE INSTANT WHEN THE IMPRESSED 
E.M.F. IS AT THE POSITIVE MAXIMUM. 


circuit 4; CG represents the resistance drop in circuit A due 
to the current i,; O G represents the transformer e.m.f. in circuit 
A: O K,at right angles to O G, represents the cross flux and the 
rotational e.m.f. in circuit B; while D K, the vector sum of Ets 
and E,», represents the unopposed e.m.f. which produces the 
current 71>. 

Since the rotational e.m.fs. vary with the speed, it is evident 
that at slightly above synchronism the value of E,» will be 
increased to such an extent as to bring D K into exact phase with 
OM. At this speed, as was stated above, ime will be represented 
by M V. The primary current will then be wattless and the rotor 
copper loss will be supplied mechanically. 
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This condition is represented by Fig. 9. At the speed at 
which the current im, becomes wattless, that is, when the angle 
OD K is aright angle, the cross flux is equal to the main flux, as 
will now be demonstrated. 

Inasmuch as K O Gand D O C are right angles, it is evident 
that the angles D O K and G O C must be equal, and sinceO DK 
and OG C* are right angles by construction, 


cos 9 = —— sh 
OKO C 
Therefore 
OD As OK. En _ En 
G OG Jah x Toes 
and since 
rev. permin. Era _ Erp 
syn. RW RE OF. 
it follows that 
E Erin Lek Le (Eys)? 
Se Vii Era 
and 
(Era)? a (E,»)? 
Era — Evs 
Therefore 


Pe re Pa 


Further, since the triangles O G C and O D K have been shown 
to have a side and two angles equal and are therefore equal in 
all parts, it follows that the side G C, which represents the drop 
in circuit A, is equal to D K, which represents the drop in circuit 
B, and consequently the currents ig and 7, which cause the drops 
are equal. 

It has now been shown that at the speed at which the current 
tm coincides with MV, the cross flux equals the main flux and 


*The assumption that O G Cisa mont angle neglects the effect of the 
cross-field iron loss, which reacts on circuit A just as the main field iron 
loss reacts on the primary. Actually the angle OG C is slightly larger 
than aright angle. This fact does not, however, detract from the practical 
accuracy of the conclusions reached in regard to the value of the current 
tms- 
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the current in circuit B equals the current in circuit A. For this 
speed the physical conditions which determine the value of 
ims May be stated as follows: 
The current 1m, 1s the increase of primary current due to the 
demagnetizing action of 14; 1» equals i; the value of ia is fixed 


— 


IMPRESSED E,M.F, 


i) 
=) 
A. 


Fic. 8—SyYNCHRONOUS SPEED. 


by the fact that it is the magnetizing current which produces the 
cross flux; the cross flux equals the resultant rotor main flux. 
Briefly, we have to determine the demagnetizing effect on the 
primary of a rotor current of such a value as to produce in the 
rotor core a flux equal to the resultant main flux in the rotor. 
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From the hypothetical e.m.f. vectors, Fig. 9, corresponding to 
the currents i and 7», we find that the effective e.m.f. in the rotor 
P M1, 


Ey, = P Ms eoKe 


The rotor magnetizing current required to produce the flux by 
which the above e.m.f. is induced, 


CONSTANTS 

E = 100 

= im=1.8 

Ww Kp = 8 

Ky, = 8 

X;= 20 

JD&P K X= 20 
1 <= 10 

y = 0 

OY =PMi 


Fic. 9—Tuis FIGURE SHOWS CONDITIONS Al THE SPEED, ABOVE SYN- 
CHRONISM, AT WHICH THE PRIMARY CURRENT IS WATTLESS 


~ (pmi—? ass) ye Ks 


K PM (equation 6) 
=Ki-— ty 
and since 7, and 7, are equal, 


K,. 


2 4 
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It has been shown above that the increase of current in the 
primary due to the demagnetizing effect of a secondary current, 
equals the secondary current multiplied by K,. 


Therefore, 
y Kit hoe 
Ins = 2 4 
Se ee 
oF 2 Cs + tne) 
: — Be Be). Be Ke , 
Se ae 2 
Ims  ( 9 Xsoex) 
a. ' K,K, 
Po = OK Ki, 
a - Ky Ky 
MV m0 MAE te 
1 in 
= OM Ke 
1 =f Um Xj 
E 


It is interesting to note that the value of MV is independent 
of the secondary resistance. . 


* When this equation is used in practical work, it is necessary to take 
account of the fact that ims is affected less by saturation than im, owing 
to the low density of the cross flux in the primary core. 


total ampere turns : 
Z - for main field, 


ampere turns for air gap 


IfSFM= 


total ampere turns 
E for cross field, 


and S FC 


Il 


ampere turns for air gap 


the complete working formula for M V becomes 


| _ ink 
MV =OMxX see dekh 
1p ink SFM 


E 
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V. SINGLE-PHASE CURRENT Locus 
Neglecting the effect of primary resistance, the current locus 
of a single-phase induction motor is represented by a circle 
passing through V, LZ and H, Fig. 10. That the current locus 
passes through V and L is obvious, but that it is a true circle 
and also passes through H, requires demonstration. 


Hw wt 


Fic. 10 


In constructing Fig. 10, O Mand OH are made equal, asin 
the previous figure, to 7, and E/X, respectively, and 


From any point 7 on a circle passing through V and L, draw 
OT and M T to represent the primary and secondary currents, 
and lay off, as in preceding figures, the lines to represent the 
corresponding hypothetical e.m.fs. 
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At the outset it should be noted that the triangles F D O and 
M T H are similar, each line of FD O being equal to the corres- 
ponding line of M TH multiplied by the expression 


Si Xe 
Se 
jn which 
Si : 
Ke = secondary amperes per inch, and 


S. = volts per inch. 
Considering first the lines F D and M T, 
FDS, => 1g Xe and 


MeTe Ss oS tr Kp 


fo ay Xe 
MTS, x Ke => ae eke 
— 19 Xo 
Therefore, 
X» 
FD SES M hs ro GA 
and 
S Sr As 
FD= MT ck. , as stated above. 


Taking next the lines FO and M H, 


FOSS; = 2.4.4,2,,and 


E ‘ 
MHS, = (O84 - OM) 51 =~ — tm 


*From the similarity of the triangles OWE, O YF and OTM 


F O represents P Mi X OT’ which equals P M tm. 


/ 
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Substituting for X, and Xz the expressions 


(1— Kp K) PM. 7 = Ks Ko) PM 


respectively, 
K, K, p y 


we obtain 


As _PMin—K,yK, P M%m 
EE a Sap er Oe A ok 
Substituting | 
Ne tan 
ia for E, 
Xe _ PM in — PM in + Kp K.P M 
MH 8S, eae Ra Kc 
= PM tn 
Therefore, 
FOS,=MHS a 
i aaa 1 j= 
and 
is Si Xe 
FO=MH Saks as stated. 


The above results show that, in length, F D is to MTas FO 
is to MH, and since F D is at right angles to M T, and FO is 
at right angles to M H, the triangles M TH and FDO are 
similar. 

Therefore, the line D O is at right angles to T H and equals 


Si Xe 
THe 


In a similar manner it may be shown that O P is proportional 
to VH and equals 


Si Xe 


VH Sra 


Directing attention now to the e.m.f. and flux vectors, DO 
represents, as in preceding figures, the resultant induced e.m.f. 
in the rotor; O B, at right angles to D O, represents the resultant 
main rotor flux $y; O C, asection of O B, represents the rotational 
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e.m.f. in circuit A, while C G and OG represent respectively the 
resistance drop and the induced e.m.f. in circuit A. OA, at 
right angles to O G, represents the cross flux, while E,», the rota- 
tional e.m.f. in circuit B, is represented by O K, a section of 
OA. 

It will be noted that £,, and the resistance drop D K are not 
in phase as they were in Fig. 5. This is one of the main distinctive 
features of the single-phase induction motor. It is due to the fact 
that the secondary current M T has a component M Q which is 
90 deg. out of phase with Ez), or, in other words, parallel to T H. 
The existence of this wattless component in the secondary current 
is the cause of the difference between the two-phase and the 
single-phase current locus. 

At a speed slightly above synchronism, as was shown on a 
preceding page, the secondary current in circuit B is wattless 
and MT coincides with MV. At lower speeds the wattless 
component of the secondary current is represented by M Q. 

The copper drops, due to the two components of the secondary 
current, are 


D MSi-= T O= 


and 


KS, 


T 
5 
c 
| 
| 


in which S,/K, = secondary amperes per inch. 
The angle DOA equals the angle G O B, which is constant, 
and since O J K is a right angle by construction, 


ES ONC I ERY A 


At the speed at which MT and NT coincide with M V, the 
line OJ coincides with OP. See Fig. 9.* Consequently, 


*In Fig. 9, J coincides with D because OD K is a right angle. D 
coincides with P because F D, which represents the secondary reactance 
drop, being proportional and at right angles to MT, must coincide with 
FP when MT coincides with MV. Therefore O J coincides with O P. 
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1774 
NT : Nis MV re xox 
on 
ieee gD Dal 
Since 
OD = TH OP VHS ae and D J=NMz a 


we obtain by substitution, 


S fig 9 4 
NT=MV SeK» SeKp 
Vos 
So K> 
To 
ony erin _ NM 
9 VH 


Fic. 11 


To simplify the analytical equations which follow, lete = N T, 
d=MV, R=TH,b=NM,c= VH, D= MH 4nd K = 


r2/Xe 
» ago 
; c 
R=e5+Kb (9) AE = cos @ (Fig. 11) (10) 
7. = sin 8, and b = D sin 8, alsoe = D cos 0 — R. 


*The analytical demonstration which follows is due to Mr. Harold 
W. Brown. 
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CO 
Substituting in equation (9) we obtain 
R= (D cos @— R)-— + K Dsin 8 
R+R-—=Dcos0—+K Dsin0 
D 
R(i+>-1 =c% cos 6+ K Dsin 6 
D D 
Ra =¢ cos 8 + K D sin 6 
R =c cos 9 + Kd sin 0 (11) 


Let @ be an angle whose tangent = Kd/c, and M the denomi- 
nator of a fraction such that sin @ = Kd/M. 


Then 
Kd 
Emel? Es 8 
ey arignids | 2s Md 
C 
Dividing equation (11) by M we obtain 
R c Kd . 
Sr Jae cos 8 + —F sin 6 
= cos @ cos 8 + sin @ sin 8 
= cos (0 — ¢) 
R = M cos (6 — 6) (12) 


Since R is proportional to the cosine of a variable angle, the 
curve on which the point T (Fig. 10) lies must be a circle passing 


through the origin H. (See Cor. 2, Prop. 39, Nichols, ‘‘Analytic 
Geom”’., ed. 1893.)* 


*Inasmuch as the circle passes through three known points, V, L 
and H, an expression for the elevation of the center above the base line 


is not essential. It is easily shown, however, that the elevation of the 
center above the line O H is equal to 


0.5 MV — 
; X, 
From an inspection of Fig. 11, it is evident that the center is above O H 
a distance equal to the diameter X 0.5 sin @, and also that when R 
coincides with the diameter, 8 is equal tog. Equation (12) above shows 
that when 0 equals @, M is equal to R, and therefore to the diameter. 
It foliows that: 
Diameter X 0.5sin@ = M0.5sing@ 
= '0.5/Kd 


2 


Xe 


=0.5MV 
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VI. REVOLUTIONS PER MINUTE 
Attention has already been called to the fact that at synchro- 
nous speed, the rotational and transformer e.m.fs. due to the same 
flux are equal. That is, 


Eye - | OFS 
and 
Bes = Eta 
(See Fig. 8). 
At any speed below synchronous, 
rotational e.m.f. | rev. per min. 


transformer e.m.f. synchronous speed 


Therefore, i 
Ey. _ rev. permin. 
Ba is syn. 

and 
E,y. ~ rev..per min. 
ee, ph 


Substituting for the e.m.f. symbols, the e.m.f. vectors of Fig. 
10, we have 


OC _ rev. permin. 


OD “syn. 
and 
OK _ rev. per min, 
OG x syn. 
from which we obtain 
rev. per min. _ OC y, OK 
syn. ie OD OG 
iW OK OC 
OD OG 
Since 
OK = V(OD—DJ)*+ (JK)? 
we obtain . 


rev. per min. _ / VOD 2D) IPR Ree 
syn. OD web 
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Since < 
OFC) es 
Gand 
_ V(OD—-D J)? + (JK)? 
OD—DJI 
we obtain 


rev.permin. _ 4/V(OD—D J+ (JK)? V(OD=D JP +(SK)* 
syn. OD OD—-DJ 


_/ OD=DIR+ IE 
OD(OD—DJ) 


It was shown above that 


4 S; Xe 
OD = T Gk. 
ae Si T2 
DJ = Rs 
and 
at Si To 
JK=WN ese 
Substituting, we obtain 
ras\a re 
rev. per min. _ (rH Nz) +(NT a 
ats 2 4 ri(rH- NM) 
Xe 


If NT X r2/X2, which represents the resistance drop due to 
the wattless component of the secondary current, be treated as 
negligible, this expression reduces to 


Ta uw 
rev. per min. = x 
syn. \ TH 


which usually gives the speed with sufficient accuracy for practi- 
cal purposes. . 


*It is assumed here that O G C isa right angle. As was shown above, 
the effect of cross-field iron loss makes the angle O G C slightly larger than 
aright angle. The effect on the speed is too small, however, for practical 
consideration. 
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VII. EFFECT OF PRIMARY RESISTANCE 

In developing the formulas and graphical processes, used 
in the construction of Fig. 10, the effect of primary resistance 
has in all cases been neglected. In other words, the induced 
e.m.f., O E, has been assumed to be equal to the impressed e.m_f. 
and constant. The advantage gained by constructing the dia- 
gram on this basis is that it gives the diameters of the semi- 
circles, FO and M H, as well as the lines OM, M Vand FP,a 
constant length. The fact that these lines are of constant length, 
so that the points M, H, etc. are fixed, renders possible the use 
of a number of processes, among them the rev. per min. formulas, 

developed above, which would otherwise be incorrect. 

' No error or inconvenience results from this method of con- 
struction, since the effect of primary resistance can be taken 


Z, CONSTANTS 


Fic. 12—WorKING DIAGRAM. 


account of, with all necessary precision, in a very simple manner, 
as has been shown by De Latour and other writers. 

We extend the primary current vector OT, Fig. 12, to Z, 
making O Z of such a length as to represent the resistance drop 
due to the current represented by OT. The vector sum Z E 
represents the impressed e.m.f. which would be required in order 
to make the induced e.m.f. equal to O E, and therefore 


OE a induced e.m.f. 
VBS impressed e.m.f. 


Correct current values are obtained from the diagram by 
multiplying each current vector by the corresponding value of 
O E/ZAE 
OF 


; Lae Soe 
primary curren CAP Sree ZE 
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and 
secondary current = M TS, X > > 
Also, in determining the secondary input, the fact should be 


borne in mind that the e.m.f. impressed on the secondary is equal 
to the e.m.f. induced in the primary, multiplied by K >, that is, 


OF 
EX ase GIT 
and therefore 
2 ey OE OE 
secondary input = TR K, x FE 5 Ge 3) or TE Ki 


I 


OE \? 
pees ($=) 
The value of O E/Z E must, of course, be separately deter- 
mined for each value of the current vector O T. 


VIII. WorkinG DIAGRAM 
Fig. 12 shows a practical working diagram, based on the 
analysis of flux, e.m.f. and current relations represented in Fig. 
10. If the greatest possible degree of accuracy be, desired, the 
following data, in addition to the line voltage E, are required for 
its construction. 


Ia Main feld magnetizineicurrents ..o.)i.%..4.+..: On 
Den PYimMaryeleakave cOCiicient.. si. - pou ger coe he ene Fes 
o. secondary leakage coefficient... ....27.......... K; 
4. Reactance (total reduced to primary)........... sas (fy 
5. Reactance (total reduced to secondary)......... Xe 
ye pS ACES he ease in Gane are ara ry 
7. Secondary resistance (reduced to primary)...... fe 
Se TOnmosstatie COrmaim Meld ube cs s.r ne os oes jes 
Meeinon loss title LO-CrOSss MOI ee he ke ees Pe 
Oe hrieiion and windave loss. sy cere ee P; 


In practical work, however, it is not necessary to distinguish 
between the values of K, and K,. The product 
Ew, € 

E 


RR ae fo 
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and sufficient accuracy will be obtained by assuming that either 
K, or K, is equal to 


Vee 


If K, and K, are equal, it follows from the formulas previously 
developed that X,is equal to X». Only one calculation, therefore, 
is required for reactance. Also, it is not usually necessary to 
calculate separately the iron loss due to the main and cross fields. 
It will be sufficiently accurate to make the calculation of the 
total iron loss just as in the case of the two-phase motor and 
assign one-half to the main field and the same, or a slightly 
smaller value, to the cross field. 

The quantities, therefore, which it is necessary to determine by 
previous calculation are 


1. Main field magnetizing current...............-. 1m 
2». Reactance (totals). ac iaaen eae Aubbete-tel cei xX 
3.. Primary resistance vs. ner ate-t cnee e ae ry 
4. Secondary resistance... 20005 a0 spe wee we ro 
5. Iron loss (totalamaif.cjvea mie. «bd dom <2 =e P; 
64 Friction and -windage loss 4 1.30 <tep ye se ae 2} Py 
Let 

S, = primary amperes per inch 

Re) : 
SS. = Fe = secondary amperes per inch 
Pp 
S, = volts per inch, for the impressed e.m.f. (O £), 


and resistance drop (OZ). 


In reconstructing the diagram, 


O itr ea 
Otis a 
Mavs im 
Oma 
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After the above lines have been drawn the larger semicircle 
should be constructed on M Has a diameter. The locked point 
L may then be located by making 


nde sf 
LH=MH Wit 
the factor L H/M H being obtained from the curve Fig. 13. 
When the location of L has been determined, the smaller circle 
may be drawn through V, Z and H. 
The next step is to select a point T for calculation and draw 
the line O Z of a length equal to 


OTS; 1 
Se 


(inte O lp, ONeaL EL 


Fic. 13—Curve ror LocatTinc Lockep Point (L) 
LH/M H is the sine of the angle of which r2/X is the tangent. 


In calculating the performance for various values of the pri- 
mary current, it will be convenient to use a data sheet similar to 
the one shown herewith. The measurements taken from the 
diagram are the lengths of the lines OT, MT, N M, Net iwi, 
and TR, which constitute the first six items on the data sheet, 
and the length Z E from which (O E being previously known) 
the ratio of primary induced e.m.f. to impressed e.m.f. may be 
obtained. This constitutes item No. 7 of the data sheet. When 
these values for a szlected load point have been recorded, the 
calculation may be completed without further reference to the 
diagram. The various formulas required are given on the data 
sheet. . 

The motor input is equal to the sum of the primary copper 
loss, the main field iron loss and the secondary input. 
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The losses fall into two classes: 

1. Losses supplied directly by the primera 

2. Losses supplied from the secondary input. 
The losses supplied directly by the primary are 

1. Primary copper loss. 

2. Main field iron loss. 


H.P. V 
dims — Ys 
“Kp fr r 


[MN "7% | @x 
NT '%x @ «x %%X 
TH-MN"™K| @)—@® 
P.M. cE eed 
PRIM. AMPS. oF 8 ; 


SEC. AMPS, 


SEC. C-LOSS A 


SEC. C-LOSS B < 
FE..LOSS CROSS PREVIOUSLY FOUND 


F. & W. LOSS 


FE.- LOSS MAIN 
PRIM, CU-LOSS 


SEC. INPUT 


INPUT 


TOTAL LOSSES 


TORQUE (0Z-FT,) 
leFFICIENCY 


DATA SHEET 


The losses supplied from the secondary input are 
1. Secondary copper loss in circuit A. 
2. Secondary copper loss in circuit B. 
3. Iron loss due to the cross field. 
4. Friction and windage loss. . 
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At synchronous speed the secondary copper loss in circuit 
A is equal to 


2 
(MV X Ss)? tr (33) 


At lower speeds the value becomes 


; 2 
(MV X Ss)? rs ( OE ye TeV. per min. ) 
LE syn. 


The derivation of the other formulas on the data sheet will 
be evident. 

The maximum torque is obtained when the end of the current 
vector is slightly beyond the center of the arc V L. The effective 
maximum torque, as determined by a brake test, is usually 
about 92 per cent of the calculated value. 


IX. STARTING TORQUE—SINGLE-PHASE INDUCTION MOTOR 
WITH AUXILIARY STARTING WINDING 

Neglecting the effect of friction, the starting torque of a two- 

phase induction motor in ounces at one-foot radius is equal to 


‘Db SOR rn 
syn. 


in which P, is the secondary input from one phase. 

The starting conditions of a single-phase induction motor 
equipped with an auxiliary starting winding differ from those of. 
a two-phase induction motor in two respects. 

1. The secondary flux ¢, due to the starting winding is not 
“necessarily equal to the secondary flux @, due to the main wind- 
ing. Other conditions remaining the same, the starting torque 
will vary with $./». 

2. The phase angle 0 between ¢, and ¢z is less than 90 deg. 
Other conditions remaining the same, the starting torque will 
vary as the sine of 0. 

Therefore the expression for starting torque ofa single-phase 
induction motor is 


DIOP x OX sin 8 
syn. X do 
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Fig. 14 represents the secondary flux and the currents and 
induced and impressed e.m.fs. of the main winding, and, to a 
different scale, the same quantities of the starting winding. 

If S; = amperes per inch for main winding, 
then S: X X,,/X. = amperes per inch for the starting winding, 
since the same line O H represents E/X» and E/X,. 

The two secondary fluxes ¢, and ¢» are represented by the 
same line O B, while the e.m.f. impressed on the main winding 
isrepresented by O Z,, and the e.m.f. impressed on the starting 
winding by OZ,. Actually, of course, the impressed e.m.f. 
is identical in the two cases, both in amount and in phase, and 
there is a phase displacement equal to 0 between ¢, and @». 

When the working diagram, Fig. 12, has been constructed for 


“s 


Fic. 14 


the determination of running performance, it is only necessary 
to add the lines O Z, and O Z,* to obtain the values which enter 
into the starting torque formula. 

As was shown previously, 


ehekse LAH Ss Vax (65) 


*F Zs is parallel to O L and equal to 


OL XSi X rs X Xm 
Se X Xs 


OLXSXn 


EZ = $ 
é 
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Therefore 


Also, 


and 


starting torque = 225.4 X 
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Xx. =— OLE 
ee m / : HES 
Pa% Lid Se ae aaa 
@ = the angle Z,.0Z, 


Pn = 


LR X Si x ( 


x 


OF 


oz) 


Substituting these expressions in the starting torque formula 
given above, we obtain 


syn. 


On 


LERixXSixk 


OZ,X OZ, 


E 


) 
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The effective starting torque is usually about 92 per cent of 


the calculated value. 


X. COMPARISON OF CALCULATED AND TEST RESULTS 


The results tabulated below were obtained in the course of 
regular commercial work on motors built to meet special require- 
ments. The reactances and magnetizing currents were calcu- 
lated by C. A. Adams’s formulas and the secondary resistances 
by DeLatour’s formula. 


Efficiency Power factor Max. torque* Starting torque* 
H.p 
Test | Calc. | Test | Calc. Test Calc. Test Calc. 
1 1 TSO || (Omar pal 68.8 | 144 141 not avjailable 
2 1/2 66.2 | 66.5 | 67.1 | 66.8 70 70 21 213 
63 1/2 70.4 | 71 T2260 TLe 49.5 51 not avjailable 
4 173 59.5 |:60.2 | 66.7.) 67.5 44.5 44.5 4 C 
5 1/12-) 51 48.6 | 62.6 | 64.2 8.1 7.9 e 3 
6 1/4 61.6 | 59.6 | 64.5 | 65.6 35 34 23 23.2 
7 1/6 66.5 | 57.7 | 72.5 | 75.5 17.25 17.2 16.25 16.6 
8 1/6 52 HL28 J 66. 3.) G50 4) 22.54 22.7 14 16.3 
9 1/10 63.5 65.6 16.6 16.4 12.25 12.55 
10 1/3 64.9 | 65.8 | 68.3 | 67 36.5 35.3 22),2 22.5 
11 1/4 61a | 6L S769 67.2 26 25.4 19 18.3 
12 1/12 | 49 46.8 | 58.2 | 62 13.25 11.6 9 9.5 


*Calculated values of maximum and starting torques, as given in the table, are the 
values obtained by the formulas multiplied by 0.92. 


NN 


+ In ounces at one-foot radius. 
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The larger discrepancies between test and calculated values are 
due to errors in the calculation of the constants rather than to 
the diagram. As an illustration of this fact, the running 
performance of the 1/12-h.p. motor, which appears as the last 
item in the above list, was re-figured from test constants, with 
the results which follow: 


Efficiency Power factor Max. torque 
Horse power 
Test Cale. Test | Calc. Test Calc. 
[Sat ir 
1/12 49 48.7 58.2 | 59.5 13.25 13.3 
APPENDIX I—NOTATION 
E = impressed voltage. 
E., = transformer e.m.f. in circuit A. 
E,q = rotational e.m.f. in circuit A. 
E,, = transformer e.m.f. in circuit B 
E,, = rotational e.m.f. in circuit B. 
1 = primary current. 
im = Magnetizing current for main field. 
ims = secondary no-load current as reflected in primary. 
i, = primary current with rotor at rest, assuming 7; and fr 
= 0. 
12 = secondary current. 
ig, = secondary current with rotor at rest, assuming 7; and 72 
= 0. 
ia = cross-field magnetizing current in circuit A. 
4» = secondary no-load current in circuit B. 
P, = secondary input from phase B. 
P,» = secondary input from main winding. 
’, = primary resistance (main winding). 
Yis = primary resistance (starting winding). 
re = secondary resistance reduced to primary. 
X, = reactance (total reduced to primary). 
X_ = reactance (total reduced to secondary, but assuming a 
1 to 1 ratio). 
X = reactance (total, either X; or Xe, assuming X,= Xo). 
Xo = reactance with secondary open-circuited. 
Xn = 


reactance of the main winding (total reduced to pri- 
mary). 


a 
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X, =reactance of the starting winding (total reduced to 
primary). 

od. = flux of phase A, or the cross flux of a single-phase 
motor (effective or resultant value in the rotor). 

os» = flux of phase B, or the main flux of a single-phase 
motor (effective or resultant value in the rotor). 

o@, = flux of starting winding (effective or resultant value 


in the rotor). 


permeance of the mutual path. 


ae permeance of mutual and primary leakage paths in parallel. 
oe permeance of the mutual path. 
permeance of mutual and secondary leakage paths in parallel. 
ere KOI 
M = coefficient of mutual induction. 
L, = coefficient of self induction of the primary. 
L. = coefficient of self induction of the secondary. 
P  +=2a X frequency. 
S: = primary current scale (amperes per inch). 
S, = secondary current scale (amperes per inch). 
S. = e.m.f. scale (volts per inch). 


AppENpDIx II]—Pius AND MINUS SIGNS 
All diagrams in this paper are constructed in accordance 


- with the following conventions: 
A flux entering the rotor from the top or left is assumed to be 


positive. 

A current which tends to produce a positive flux is assumed to 
be positive. Pes ok 

A voltage which tends to produce a positive x 
current is assumed to be positive. | 


- From these conventions it follows that: 

1. Ohmic drops are of opposite sign to the 
currents producing them. 

2. All voltage triangles of which two sides A 
are opposing induced e.m.fs. and the third ; 
side a resistance drop or an impressed voltage, must close with- 
out two arrows pointing toward any one angle. 

3. When duis positive, E,» is positive, but when ¢, is positive, 
Era is negative, for rotation as per sketch. 
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A paper presented at the 29th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, Boston, Mass., June 28, 1912. 


Copyright, 1912. By A. I. E. E. 


MOTOR STARTING CURRENTS AS AFFECTING 
LARGE TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 


BY P. M. LINCOLN 


From time to time those responsible for the operation of 
electrical systems have displayed a disposition to place a definite 
limit upon the size of motors which they will allow upon their 
circuits. Th’s tendency seems to be more pronounced 1n alter- 
nating-current than in direct-current systems, but is observable 
in both. Moreover, in alternating-current systems the tendency 
is not confined to central stations for city supply, but is spread- 
ing to the larger transmission systems that deal in wholesale 
power. 

So far as the writer has been able to analyze, the reasoning 
that has led to these restrictions is about as follows: 

1. A desire to avoid tying up too much load to a single piece 
of apparatus, thereby endangering a comparatively large in- 
come by the loss of a single motor. 

2. A fear that the starting currents and the fluctuations in 
the operating currents of relatively large motors will cause 
fluctuations in voltage. 

3. A fear, more or less undefined, that the cumulative effect 
of starting many large motors at nearly the same hour will 
cause so large a draft of current as to be beyond the ability of 
the generating plant to take care of it. : 

It may be of interest to analyze further these reasons and see _ 
just how much bearing they may have upon a typical large 
transmission system which presumably deals in wholesale power 
only. 

The writer recognizes the first of the above reasons as an 
entirely legitimate one. It is, no doubt, desirable to keep the 

1789 
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power supply as much subdivided as possible, thereby avoiding 
the danger of a relatively large loss of revenue by crippling of a 
single motor. Its application, however, is wholly commercial 
in its nature. There are many cases where these same commer- 
cial considerations may make it desirable to advocate rather 
than deprecate the use of large motors, since on no other basis 
can some kinds of business be secured. Take for example an 
existing cotton mill or other industry that is already equipped 
with an engine connected to its load by shafting and belts. 
The most natural way of applying electric drive to such a 
case is simply to substitute one large motor in place of the 
engine. Commercial considerations will often demand that a 
given load be taken in this manner or not at all. This case is 
cited merely to indicate that commercial considerations are not, 
and of necessity cannot be, controlling in fixing the size of motors 
or in any ruling which looks toward the limitation of the size 
of motors which might be permitted on a given system. The 
size of the motor is simply a matter of expediency. Ifthe advan- 
tages of subdivision can be obtained along with electric drive 
well and good, but if circumstances forbid these advantages, also 
well and good. The decision as dictated by commercial consid- 
erations will be to take the business however it can be obtained, 
entirely independent of the size of the motor that may thereby 
be placed on the system. 

The second reason mentioned above, namely, the desire of 
avoiding voltage fluctuations, is also one that must be recognized 
as having a logical basis. However, this reason is one which 
appeals with much more force to the typical city supply system, 
whose main func ion is the supply of lighting, than to the large 
transmission system for the supply of wholesale power. In any 
event the logic of any ruling having this object in view demands 
not simply a limitation in the size of the motor but a considera- 
tion as well of other conditions that surround the installation 
of this motor. The point involved is simply the question of the 
voltage fluctuation which will be caused when a given motor is 
started or stopped or when its load fluctuates. The voltage 
fluctuation depends not only upon the size of the motor, but also, 
among other things, upon the size and regulation of the trans- 


formers supplying the motor and upon the size, voltage and _ 


length of the transmission line connecting it with the source of 
power. A logical restriction which has for its object the elimina- 
tion of voltage fluctuation, should depend even more upon these 


eee 
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other features than upon the size of the motor. A five-h.p. 
motor, for instance, supplied along with some lighting customers, 
by a three-kw. transformer at the end of a comparatively long 
and low-voltage transmission might be more of a menace to 
lighting in its neighborhood than a 100-h.p. motor close to the 
power station and supplied by large-capacity, high-voltage 
transmission lines and good regulating transformers. 

Any restriction which has as its basis the elimination of volt- 
age fluctuation is, as indicated above, much more applicable 
to a central city supply station than to a large transmission 
system dealing in wholesale power. It is highly important for 
the city supply station to maintain voltage as steady as possible, 
since a large part of its revenue is derived from the supply of 
lights. With the transmission system supplying wholesale power, 
however, the conditions are far different, the revenue from 
lighting being a very small proportion of its total revenue. The 
responsibility for voltage fluctuations at customer’s premises is, 
therefore, by no means as heavy as it is with the city supply 
system. 

In general there are two effects that must be borne in mind 
when considering the question of voltage fluctuations that may 
be caused by the presence of motors, and these two considerations 
hold whether the primary object of the circuit in question is the 
supply of lighting or the supply of wholesale power. These two 
effects are: first, the transient fluctuation of voltage due to 
starting current or to a change in running current, and second, 
the permanent voltage which is due to the permanent assump- 

“tion or rejection of load by these motors. In dealing with the 
wholesale supply lines much of the first-mentioned variety of 
voltage fluctuation may be forgiven, since it is confined to a few 
relatively short and predetermined periods of the day, namely, 
the regular morning, noon and evening starting and quitting 
hours of the mills and factories that are supplied with power. 
This is particularly true since the customers who make use of 
wholesale power supplies directly for lighting, invariably recog- 
nize that they are applying it to a use not primarily intended 
and are willing to make allowances therefore. It is sometimes 
necessary to take some special means to care for the permanent 
voltage change where the power circuits are used directly for 
lighting, since the difference in voltage between loaded and 
unloaded line may reach such a value as to be destructive to the 
lamps. However, where the typical individual mill draws a 
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starting current from the line that is less than the running cur- 
rent (as will be shown later in this discussion), it is evident that 
the question of motor starting current and transient voltage 
fluctuation caused thereby is of secondary importance. 

The third cause for contemplating the limitation of the size 
of motors mentioned in the opening paragraph, namely, the fear 
that the draft of starting current of many motors starting about 
the same time may be beyond the capacity of the power plant, 
is the question whose investigation has led to the preparation 
of this paper. The conditions which led up to this investiga- 
tion are, briefly, as follows: 

A certain large transmission system operating in the south 
at one time in the course of its growth experienced considerable 
difficulty in picking up its load at the time of the usual morning 
start of the mills. In this case, as is usual with southern trans- 
mission systems, most of the load consisted of cotton mills, 
which started up nearly the same hour of the morning all over 
the system. From certain effects noted it seemed that the start- 
ing currents taken by the motors at these periods were the cause 
of the failure to pick up the load and it was largely this consider- 
ation that led this particular system to consider a restriction 
in the size of the motors which might be allowed upon its circuits. 
This attitude led in turn to taking up for systematic investiga- 
tion the general question of starting conditions which might 
actually be found in the mills that were taking power from this 
company’s lines. An investigation of this character was, there- 
fore, undertaken. 

The method of making this investigation was extremely simple. 
Graphic recording meters were placed in the supply circuits of 
the mill under test. Meters showing the draft of both current 
and kilowatts were used in each case, so that both the kilovolt- 
amperes and the kilowatts of the mill could be secured. The 
effect during starting periods of the mill could thereby be readily 
observed and record thereof made. Nine typical mills were 
selected and tests of this character made upon each of them. 
A number of starts, both morning and noon, were made, in order 
to avoid the possibility of observing some condition which was 
not entirely typical. ; 

A summary of the results which were obtained upon these nine 
mills by these tests is contained in the following table. 

In addition to this summary, some of the more representative 
records made by the graphic meters are reproduced herewith. 


———— OO 
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{ 
| Total Capacity | Percentage | Excess of demand 
| capacity of largest of total in starting period 
| Mill | Number | of motors ‘| Type of | motor in | capacity in | over running period 
| No. | of motors | in h.p. motors h.p. a ——————— 
| motors | In kv-a. In kw. 
| Wound | | 
1 37- 981 secondary 100 10.2 None | None 
| Wound 
2y 4 257 | 2440 secondary 125 5.0 None None 
| | Squirrel | 
3 31 1284 cage 150 hea, | None None 
Squirrel | | 
ca 37 3055 cage 150 4.9 | None None 
| Squirrel 
5] 24 457 cage 35 Cert None None 
| | Wound | | | 
Pe. ht ee 2626 secondary| 175 6.7 | None | None 
| Squirrel | | 
Went Bee |. 480 cage 75 50.0 25% 25% 
| Wound | 
By 12 | 1125 secondary 175 15.5 | None | None 
Squirrel | | 
9 3 300 cage | 200 66.7 50% None 


It was recognized that in obtaining records of the starting 
conditions there was a possibility of error owing to the time lag 
of the graphic meters behind the actual current and kilowatt 
conditions which produced the meter indications. This matter 
was given careful attention in the taking of these particular 
records. The speed of the pen was adjustable in the graphic 
meters used, and this speed was so fixed that on the one hand the 
pen did not move so fast as to overshoot the amperes per kilo- 
watt it was endeavoring to follow and on the other hand it had 
sufficient speed so as not to have too great a discrepancy between 
actual amperes or kilowatts and the position of the pen at the 
same time. The range of adjustment was such as to allow 
a speed of pen which would travel over the entire range in less 
than five seconds. Since the process of starting a large motor 
is one which always requires a period several times as long as 
this, and further since the travel of the pen is never but a fraction 
of the entire scales we may rest assured that the graphic meter 
indications which are shown here give a reasonably accurate 
indication of the starting conditions which we are observing. 

Figs. 1 a and 1 8 show, for instance, the starting conditions 
in a cotton mill, equipped with total of 1284 h.p. in motors. 
This is the mill given as No. 3 in the foregoing summary. In 
this mill there are two motors of 150 h.p. each and three of 100 
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h.p. each. All motors in this particular mill are of the squirrel 
cage type. An inspection of the records reproduced in Figs. 
1 a and 1 B shows at once that the maximum demand during 


Fic. 14 


the starting period as compared to the demand during the 
running period is less than 70 per cent in kilovolt-amperes and 
about 50 per cent in kilowatts. - 


Fic. 13 


Figs. 2 a and 2 8 show the conditions in another mill, No. 
8 in the summary. Here the maximum demand during starting 
period is about 70 per cent of the running kilovolt-amperes and 
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about 62 per cent of the running kilowatts. The motors in this 
case are of the wound-rotor type instead of squirrel cage as in 
the preceding case. The result of this difference in type of 
motor is shown in the fact that the kilovolt-amperes and kilo- 
watts during the starting period come nearer together than is 
the case with the squirrel-cage motor. On the other hand a com- 


KV.-A, 
966 


Fic. 2a 


parison of the charts indicates that the kilowatts of the wound- 
rotor motor taken during the starting period are higher than for 
the squirrel-cage type. It is, of course, possible to obtain much 
more rapid acceleration with the wound-rotor type than with the 
squirrel-cage type, and this power placed in the hands of a mill 
operator who is in a hurry to get started in the morning may 


4 


KW, 
960 
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lead to drafts of current during the starting period that are 
considerably greater with the wound-rotor type than with the 
- squirrel-cage type. This is a fact which does not seem to have 
been properly appreciated by those who are using motors for 
mill purposes. 

Figs. 3.4 and 3.8 illustrate mill No. 6 in the foregoing 
summary. The capacity of the largest motor in this mill is 
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the same as in No. 8 just described, but the total capacity of all 
motors is more than double that in mill No. 8. Although the 
actual kilovolt-amperes and kilowatts taken for starting a 
single motor are about the same they become a smaller propor- 
tion of the running conditions. 


Fic. 3A 


Figs. 4 a and 4B show by far the most severe condition of 
any that was found in these tests. This mill is No. 9 in the 
summary, and is provided with only two motors, one a 200-h.p. 
and the other 100-h.p., both of the squirrel-cage type. In this 
case, therefore, the largest motor amounts to two-thirds the 


KW. 
1200 


7AM. 6A.M 5 A.M 
Fic. 3B 


total motor capacity. However, even in this most severe case 
the kilovolt-amperes during the starting period exceed the run- 
ning kilovolt-amperes by only 50 per cent and the kilowatts dur- 
ing the starting period does not exceed the running kilowatts at 
all. If this mill had had a total of 500 h.p. instead of only 
300 h.p., the starting kilovolt-amperes would not have exceeded 
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the running kilovolt-amperes. We might note that if this mill had 
been increased to a total of 500 h.p., its total capacity would 
have been only about 20 per cent of mill No. 4 and only about 25 
per cent of mills No. 2 and No. 6. The foregoing records are 
typical of those for all of the other mills taken. On account 


KYV.-A. 
608 


of this similarity no further records are here reproduced. There 
are some conclusions which may readily be drawn from an inspec- 
tion of these records and the foregoing summary of the nine mills 
that were observed. 

In the first place it is evident that so longjas the largest motor 


KW. 
576 


388 


192 


Fic. 48 : 


in a mill is less than a certain percentage of the total capacity 
in motors, the power demanded for starting purposes will always 
be less than for running purposes and this will be true no matter 
whether the demand be measured in kilovolt-amperes or in kilo- 
watts. The evidence of the foregoing records indicates that the 
largest motor may be at least 25 per cent of the total capacity 
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in a given mill and still this relation will hold. Possibly the 
largest motor may be even higher than this percentage of the 
total, but 25 per cent is certainly a safe figure, judging by the 
actual records taken. 

It is further evident that so long as the current during the 
starting period is less than during the running period the draft 
of starting current cannot be a menace so far as ability to pick up 
load is concerned. A power plant that can pick up and carry 
the running current can also pick up and carry the starting 
current, provided this starting current is less than the running 
current. What is true of one mill is, of course, still more true 
when many of these mills are carried upon a given transmission 


KV.-A. 
8300 


Fic. 5 


system. The foregoing summary shows three mills that have 
total capacity of more than 2000 h.p., one of them exceeding 3000 
h.p. Twenty-five per cent of the total capacity of any one of 
these mills will mean a single motor having a capacity of 500 
to 750 h.p. Therefore, in any one of these mills a motor of 500 
h.p. could have been started and still the draft of current during 
running conditions would have been more than that during 
starting conditions. If the starting of a 500-h.p. motor can be 
accomplished in one mill without exceeding a safe limit, there 
is no reason why the same thing cannot be done in another 
independent of the total capacity. In other words, so far as 
picking up the load-is concerned, this particular system can 
certainly take care of single motors as large at least as 500 h.p. 
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The writer does not mean to say that he advocates motors of 
so large a size as this, since he believes that they are objection- 
able for other reasons, but so far as the ability to pick up the 
load is concerned there seems to be no doubt that motors of this 
size are entirely feasible. In fact, if necessary, the writer sees 
no reason why from this standpoint the size of the maximum 
motor cannot be increased considerably if such a step were ever 
found necessary. 

While the foregoing records were being taken on individual 
mills there were also similar instruments recording the output 
of one of the high-tension lines feeding this system. Fig. 5 is 
a typical record of one of these transmission lines at the power 
plant. This record was taken during a typical morning start. 
The shape and character of this record does not indicate any 
possibility of distress on account of current draft during starting 
period. 

A further consideration of these graphic records indicates almost 
to a certainty that it was not the motor starting currents that 
caused the failure to pick up load, but the high rate at which incre- 
ments of real kilowatt-load are assumed by the power during the 
starting period. The source of power in this case was water 
power, and it is well known that waterpower plants are by 
nature much more sluggish in their ability to assume incre- 
ments of real load than are steam plants. It seems very 
probable, therefore, that the cause of the inability to pick up 
load was due to the high rate of real kilowatt assumption, 
coupled, probably, with an unusually sluggish adjustment of 
governors. 

This probability seems all the more certain when we consider 
the method of starting up cotton mills. The method used in 
such mills is first to start all motors some five or 10 minutes 
before the blowing of the morning or noon whistle. However, 
the starting of the motors does not put into operation the looms 
and other mill machinery that these motors drive. Each motor 
drives a more or less extensive system of countershafting to 
which the individual looms and other machinery are connected 
by tight and loose pulleys. Therefore, until the starting whistle 
blows, each motor operates only a relatively short section of 
countershafting. As soon as the starting whistle blows, each 
operator starts his own group of machines as rapidly as possible 
and it is during this period that the real kilowatt load rises so 

-rapidly. An inspection of the accompanying graphic records 
clearly indicates the period at which the real load is thrown on. 
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From the data that have been given herein, the writer believes 
that the following conclusion is entirely logical— 

That the only logical restriction in size of motor is one that 
will prevent it becoming more than 25 per cent of the capacity 
of the largest mill on the system. Such a restriction as this 
usually leads to so large a motor that no restriction whatever is 
necessary. 
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Discussion on “ THE SQUIRREL-CAGE INDUCTION GENERATOR” 
(Hopart AND KNowLton), 
“SINGLE-PHasE InpucTIoN Motors” (BRANSON) AND 
“Motor STartTING CurrENTS AS AFFECTING LARGE TRANS- 
= Systems” (Lincotn). Boston, Mass., JuNE 28, 


Lee Hagood: My remarks will be confined to the question 
of exciting current in connection with Mr. Hobart’s and Mr. 
Knowlton’s paper. As you will see from reading their paper, 
the matter of exciting currents bears very much on the question 
of air gaps. To some extent, the amount of exciting current 
required may appear to bea very great objection to these ma- 
chines. I wish to make the point that neither the design of 
the machine nor its application should be very much restricted 
on account of exciting current. 

On most commercial systems, the exciting current is already 
large, due to the transformers and induction motors. The 
former require from 4 per cent to 8 per cent of the actual current, 
and the latter from 40 per cent to 80 per cent. Exciting current 
is wattless and 90 deg. out of phase with the energy current. 
Its magnitude depends upon matters of design. It may be 
supplied to a system by either synchronous motors or synchron- 
ous generators, and the amount supplied by any given machine 
to a system depends upon the direct current applied to the field 
of the unit in question. In the circuits involved in its transmis- 
sion, it. produces two important effects, one being a voltage 
difference, and the other energy losses. The losses are mostly 
copper losses. 

The effect of exciting current on J?R losses can be seen from 
the following equation: 


per cent losses at unity power factor 
(power factor)? 


per cent losses = 


For example, if the losses in a transmission line were 8 per 
cent at unity power factor, they would be 16 per cent at 0.7 
power factor. 

The following equation represents approximately the voltage 
drop in a transmission, or feeder line: 

V =1.R+ IwX when Ip = I’'y—I,/2 

V is the voltage difference between a generating and receiving 
station: if the difference is a voltage drop, V must be taken as 
positive and if the difference is a rise V must be taken as negative; 
X and R represent the three-phase resistance and reactance be- 
tween the points under consideration; J. is the energy component 
of the current supplied the load; I’ is the wattless component 
of the transmission line current at the receiving end; and J;is 
the amount of wattless current required to charge the trans- 
mission line. 

This formula is based on the assumption that the voltage drop, 
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due to the charging current, is equal to (I,/2) X, and that we can 
disregard a very small quantity which should appear in the 
equation, namely E, (1 — cos@), where Eg is the generating 
voltage and a is the phase relation between the generating and 
receiving voltage. 

Fig. 1 represents a synchronous generator and an induction 
generator in the same station supplying, in parallel, a non-in- - 
ductive load. The induction generator will require about 30 
per cent exciting current, or 800 wattless kv-a. This is sub- 
stantially independent of load, and must be supplied by a syn- 
chronous machine. In the case illustrated in Fig. 1, neither 
the losses nor the voltage are of consequence, due to the smallness 
of the exciting current and distance of its transmission. 


~ INDUCTION SYNCHRONOUS 
INDUCTICN SYNCHRONOUS GENERATOR GENERATOR. 


GENERATOR GENERATOR ‘ ia 
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Fig. 2 is similar to Fig. 1, except that the load is inductive 
and asynchronous condenser is applied, of sufficient capacity to 
carry the maximum wattless component of the load. The value 
of 70 per cent power factor used is one that often obtains in prac- 
tise. The field of the synchronous condenser can be under auto- 
matic control by means of an automatic voltage regulator in 
such a manner that the power factor in the transmission line is 
corrected, and the voltage maintained constant across its bus- 
bars with a regulation of 2 per cent. Thus we can accomplish 
not only an excellent voltage regulation at a distribution center, 
but a saving in /?R losses and the full use of the kilovolt-amperes 
of the apparatus involved. In the case given in Fig. 2, it is 
assumed that the transmission losses at unity power factor are 


© a. 
\ 
’ : 
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8 per cent. Without the synchronous condenser, the demand on 
the receiving and generating stations respectively would be 
7125 and 7625 kv-a., whereas with the synchronous condenser 
the demand is only 5200 and 5600 kv-a. To maintain this con- 
dition, a 60-cycle, 5000-kv-a. synchronous condenser would be 
suitable and would cost, with its switchboard and accessories, 
about $20,000.. This additional investment is quite small, 
when we appreciate that the total investment in an installation 
for delivery of power to any point over a transmission line is 
based principally on kilovolt-amperes, and is in the magnitude, 
in a great many cases, of $150 per kv-a. Inthe above, we have 
reduced the kilovolt-ampere demand by about 2000 kv-a.; the 
line losses have been reduced 8 per cent, and an excellent voltage 
regulation is accomplished. The losses in the synchronous con- 
denser are about 4 per cent, but the better power factor in the 
generators has reduced their losses about 2.5 per cent: hence a 
net economy in losses of 6.5 per cent, or 375 kw., is obtained. 

The smaller the constant voltage difference maintained be- 
tween the generating and receiving station, the nearer constant 
will be the power factor. If we make this difference zero, the 
equivalent line power factor will be constant from no load to 
full load: for most transmission lines the equivalent power factor 
will be around unity, the exact value depending upon the rela- 
tion I-/Iy = X/R. The action of the synchronous condenser, 
controlled by its voltage regulator, is to hold constant voltage at 
the receiving station and in so doing it automatically carries 
all or part of the load’s wattless kv-a., at all loads maintaining 
I'» at such values as to meet the given voltage setting of the 
regulator. 

I notice Mr. Lincoln referred to asystem having a voltage regu- 
lation around 10 percent. Ihave in mind two or three systems in 
which the regulation is 20 to 30 per cent. Induction regulators 
usually compensate fora voltage variation of about 20 per cent, 
and they cost, in general, for similar service, about half the price 
of a synchronous condenser for 60-cycle service; however, a syn- 
chronous condenser can not only take care of voltage regulation, 
but it corrects the power factor, as well, causing the consequent 
economies. Hence, there exists a wide application for its 
general use. ; 

I believe that we will come to a very extensive application 
of synchronous condensers used for power factor correction 
and automatic voltage control. In view of this, I feel that but 
little restriction should be placed on exciting currents required 
by induction generators, induction motors and transformers. 
The designs of all these should lend themselves only to matters 
of cost, durability, etc. 

Comfort A. Adams: In connection with the question of ex- 
citation in an alternating-current system, I wish to present the 
following point of view, which may be helpful to some. In 
any alternating-current system there are various magzictic 
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fields for all of which excitation must be provided; whether it be 
the field of an alternator, synchronous motor, induction motor, 
or the magnetic field surrounding the line wires. In most sys- 
tems the only* or at least the principal fundamental source >f 
excitation is the direct current supplied to the fields of the syn- 
chronous machines of the system. Any other magnetic fields, 
such as in induction motors, transformers or around the line 
wires, must be excited through the medium of reactive lagging 
currents which act as conveyers of the excitation from the source 
in the synchronous machines to the place of consumption. The 
greater the excitation demanded by these various secondary 
magnetic fields, the greater must be the excitation supplied by 
the direct-current field currents of the synchronous machines, 
in order to maintain the desired voltage, and the greater must 
be the lagging reactive currents required for conveying the ex- 
citation. Thus one advantage of supplying the excitation at 
or near the point of consumption is the obvious saving in the 
cost of transmitting it. But there is another sometimes greater 
advantage, namely the improvement in regulation and the ability 
to control the voltage at the receiving point by the adjustment of 
the excitation at that point. This point of view leads naturally 
to the consideration of a system in which the voltage is main- 
tained at the same value at all points by means of properly 
distributed excitation. 

Referring now to the paper of Messrs. Hobart and Knowlton, 
consider the question of core losses. We are sometimes tempted 
to pride ourselves upon the accuracy and definiteness of electrical 
engineering calculations, but in ordinary computations of the 
core losses of induction motors and induction generators, we 
must multiply the rational part of the formula by from two to 
four in order to make the results check with observations; 
that is, we acknowledge that the part of the core loss which we 
do not take account of rationally in our formulas is in some cases 
two or three times as large as the part rationally accounted for. 
The inevitable result is a very large probable error in any 
machine differing appreciably in design or construction. from 
those previously tested. 

One of the sources of this large discrepancy is clearly demon- 
strated by the oscillograms, Figs. 17 and 18; namely the pulsa- 
tions of flux in the teeth at what may be called tooth frequency, 
and due to local variations of equivalent air gap permeance, 
caused by the slots and slot openings combined with a short 
air gap. But this local variation of gap permeance may also 
cause considerable tooth-frequency pulsations in the core back 
of the teeth. For example consider a rotor and stator with 20 
and 21 slots per pole respectively. Starting with a rotor tooth 
that is exactly opposite to a stator tooth at a particular instant, 


*Electrostatic capacity either artificially inserted or natural to the 
system, such as the capacity of a transmission line, obviously contributes 
more or less exciting current. 


—— 
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there will be in this vicinity at the same instant a group of seven 
or eight rotor teeth each of which is nearly opposite to a sta- 
tor tooth, and ten slots from our starting point there will 
be a similar group of seven or eight rotor teeth each of which 
is nearly opposite to a stator slot. The first group mentioned 
constitutes a region of high gap permeance and the second group 
a region of low gap permeance. But as the variation of gap 
permeance from point to point is gradual from maximum to 
minimum and back again, we shall have at any instant a com- 
plete wave or cycle of gap permeance variation for each pole. 
Had the number of slots per pole on rotor and stator differed 
by two instead of one, there would have been two complete 
waves for each pole; and so on. 

A little consideration will show that these waves of gap per- 
meance variation move along the gap periphery with a velocity 
corresponding exactly to tooth frequency; that is, the wave of 
variation moves one complete wave length while the rotor is 
moving one tooth pitch, or since the wave of gap permeance vari- 
ation means a wave of gap flux density variation, the pulsation 
of flux density in the teeth will be at tooth frequency. But in 
the first case cited each half-wave includes 10 teeth, and the 
resulting maximum of the flux wave must penetrate back into 
the core behind the teeth to a depth depending upon the length 
of the half-wave along the periphery, which is one-half of the 
pole pitch in the assumed case. The greater the difference 
between the number of rotor and of stator slots per pole the 
greater will be the number of gap permeance waves per pole 
and the less the depth to which the resulting flux pulsations 
penetrate back of the teeth. 

It is obvious that in any case the resulting eddy currents will 
tend to damp-out these pulsations, and to reduce the depths 
to which they penetrate, but that does not affect the validity 
of the above explanation. 

It is also obvious that the more nearly the slots are closed and 
the longer is the air gap, the less will be the amplitude of the 
wave of reluctance variation. 

There are thus in some cases tooth-frequency flux pulsations 
in a portion of the core back of the teeth as well as in the teeth 
themselves. 

There is also the wave loss* due to the eddy currents induced 
in the tips of the stator teeth as the edges of the rotor teeth pass 
across them. 

And finally there is the extra loss due to the breakdown of 
the insulation between the laminations. This last can be 
largely eliminated by more careful lamination, or by using less 
pressure when assembling the plates, or by both, although con- 
siderable pressure is desirable for mechanical reasons. 

If these phenomena could be readily subjected to reasonably 
accurate analysis, there would be five separate core loss compu- 


*See Pole Face Losses, A.1.E. E. TRANS. 1909, XXVIII, Part II, p. 1133. 
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tations to make, excluding breakdown of insulation, in place 
of the one or two now employed. But unfortunately these - 
phenomena are not as yet amenable to even roughly approx- 
imate quantitative analysis, as a little consideration will show. 
It isreasonable to expect, however, that some at least semi-rational 
method will be discovered for computing these losses separately. 
‘Phe speaker has been carrying on a series of experiments to this 
end and hopes later to present some useful results, although 
those thus far obtained are chiefly confirmatory of our previous 
conclusion, that the problem is a very difficult and complicated 
one. 

Referring now to the question of neutralizing the pulsation of 
single-phase armature reaction by means of a squirrel-cage dam- 
per, it is stated on page 1745 that “‘ if the aggregate cross-section 
provided by the face conductors of the squirrel cage equals the 
aggregate cross-section of the stator conductors, then the loss 
incurred in neutralizing the pulsations of the stator current 
is about equal to the stator J?R loss.” 

This damper loss has also been estimated at one-half and one- 
quarter of the above, respectively, by well-known engineers. 

All of these estimates are presumably based upon the as- 
sumption of perfect damping, that is that the leakage reactance 
between stator and damper windings is negligible, which is 
not the case. 

The speaker has made careful computations of this. loss, 
with the following results. The method of computation will be 
set forth at another time. Suffice it to say for the present that 
there are many factors entering into the computation, and that 
many approximations are necessary. : 

Assuming perfect damping as above and assuming the same 
current density in the damper as in the armature copper, the 
damper loss will about equal 70 per cent of the armature copper 
loss; with the same copper section in damper and armature, 
the damper loss will be somewhat less than 50 per cent of the 
stator copper loss. Practically the losses will be slightly less 
than indicated by these figures, owing chiefly to the leakage re- 
actance between armature and damper conductors, as the re- 
sistance is relatively a small factor. 

E. F. W. Alexanderson: In connection with the remarks of 
Professor Adams I should like to mention the results of an investi- 
gation which I made in order to determine a practical equation 
for finding the high-frequency tooth losses in induction motors. 
It is a well-known fact to designers that the additional core loss, 
due to magnetic disturbances, is higher in induction motors 
than in synchronous machines. A number of induction motors 
were examined, using data available for machines of greatly 
varying losses and speeds, in order to find a law for the variation 
of the losses due to high-frequency magnetic disturbance in the 
teeth. It was anticipated that a formula could be based on the 
frequency of the magnetic disturbance or on the width of the 
teeth. However, on going over the material available, it was 
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found that in machines of the same peripheral speed the high- 
frequency loss was practically independent of the frequency, 
because a higher loss that might be expected from the higher 
frequencies is offset by the smaller penetration of the disturbance 
that necessarily accompanies a greater number of slots. As a 
result, it was concluded that the variations due to any other 
cause than the peripheral speed itself and the average flux density 
are smaller than the variation that occurs between machines 
of the same design, due to difference in the grade of iron or the 
mechanical treatment of the same. A formula was, therefore, 
evolved to determine the core loss due to high frequency in the 
teeth, which is based on peripheral speed and magnetic density 
of the gap only. The loss is proportional to the square of the 
speed, and the square of the density and the empirical constant 
is apparently the same from the largest and highest-speed 
machines to the small or low-speed machines. 

For induction motors of ordinary design with open slots and 
standard iron, the empirical formula for cére loss due to tooth 
frequency is 


lossin kw. =0.13 


diameter ( rev. per min. X flux X poles y 
length 10,000 


The core loss in the original induction generator referred to in 
the Hobart paper may seem excessive, but it is in accord with the 
general law, as expressed by the above formula, and in order to 
reduce the tooth losses to such values as might be expected in 
synchronous machines, it was necessary to employ special 
measures. This condition will apply, in general, to induction 
generators, and is a circumstance that may make it difficult 
for such machines to compete with synchronous generators. ~ 
However, this is a question that will answer itself, because the 
preference for one type of machine or the other can be expressed 
in dollars cost per kilowatt. 

There is another consideration which I think is of importance, 
i.e., the one referred to by Capt. Hagood, whether the power 
companies will favor a generator which needs lagging current 
for excitation. If it is agreed that the lagging component can 
be taken care of to advantage by synchronous condensers, a 
field is opened for other types of generators which have been 
practically forgotten, such as the Stanley double synchronous 
generator which makes it possible to operate a 25-cycle turbine 
set at 3000 rev. per min. 

Lester McKenney (by letter): It seems to me that in making 
a rule as to the largest size motor to be allowed on a system, the 
rule should be based on the capacity of the system, or that part 
of the system supplying the section in which the motor 1s to 
be installed, rather than upon the capacity of the largest mill 
in that section, for the reason that a rule based on such a method 
would be more general in its application. Asa rosult of the rule 
based upon the capacity of the largest mill, we see that if the 
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load on the system were made up of a great number of 
small mills, the largest motor would be of comparatively small 
size, and all out of proportion to the capacity of the system and 
its ability to furnish motor starting currents. 

The number of motors of the maximum size allowable also 
deserves special consideration. The idea here is not so much 
to protect the consumer having a motor of the maximum size 
against voltage disturbances, when his motors are started, as 
to protect the rest of the consumers against such starting. 

It is to be regretted that no charts were taken showing the 
voltage disturbances at the mills and at the centers of distribu- 
tion, during the investigation, as such records would have given 
much valuable information on one of the principal points men- 
tioned in the paper. 

It hardly seems possible that poor voltage regulation would 
be tolerated, even on a large transmission system dealing in 
wholesale power, if it were not for the large expenditure required 
for its elimination. A considerable part of the cost of our equip- 
ment is due to the demand for good voltage regulation. It 
therefore seems desirable that we take advantage of everything 
to secure this result, even to limiting the sizes of motors permitted 
on our transmission systems, providing the result is not obtained 
by too great a sacrifice of other things. 

Referring to the charts Figs. 1 and 2, it will be noted that in 
plant No. 3 the motors are overloaded, while in plant No. 8 
they are underloaded; and that the ratio of the starting current 
to the running current is based on the actual load which obtained 
at the time. On this basis, the ratio was nearly the same in 
both plants. The starting currents are independent of the load 
on the motors, and it seems desirable, for the purpose of future 
comparisons, that the ratio of the starting currents to the running 
currents, be based on the rated full-load current of the 
motors. 

On this basis, the maximum starting current in plant No. 3, 
having squirrel-cage motors, would be 80 per cent of rated full- 
load running current; while in plant No. 8, having wound- 
rotor motors, the starting current is only 50 per cent of the rated 
full-load running current. This seems a most reasonable basis 
of comparison, as it shows the relation of the starting currents 
to the capacity of the motors. 

It seems to me that the starting of squirrel-cage motors, 
with compensators, can be hurried to as great an extent as the 
starting of wound-rotor motors, and just as great drafts of current 
caused thereby. 

There is one other point in this comparison, which the paper 
does not bring out, and that is, the higher power factor of the 
starting currents of wound-rotor motors, which, for equal values, 
cause less voltage disturbance than the starting currents of 
squirrel-cage motors. The wound-rotor motor is, therefore, 


most to be desired where close voltage regulation is an impor- 
tant feature. 
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H. M. Hobart: Capt. Hagood first spoke of the synchronous 
condenser, and it would seem that if it should become customary 
to use a synchronous condenser to control the power factor of 
distribution systems the field for the induction generator would 
at the same time be slightly widened. I do not feel that the 
field for the induction generator in any case is going to be very 
extensive, but it certainly has several very important charac- 
teristics to which Mr. Knowlton and I have called attention 
in our paper. We have endeavored also to call attention to its 
faults and limitations so that both sides of the question could 
be understood. . 

_ There are certainly many cases where it would be of commer- 
cial advantage to have a considerable proportion of the plant 
consist of induction generators. Consequently, from the stand- 
point. of being in a position: to realize these commercial advan- 
tages, it is to be hoped that Captain Hagood’s views as to the 
rapid introduction of the synchronous condenser will be realized. 
It seems to me his argument is very sound, that they should be 
widely used. Professor Adams spoke of many interesting attri- 
butes of windings and the effect of employing either full pitch or 
fractional pitch. These were very interesting and it certainly is up 
to designers to keep this matter carefully in mind in such work. 
As to the loss in squirrel-cage windings it looks as if Professor’ 
Adams is correct, and that we have overestimated the J?R loss 
needed in the squirrel-cage winding to effect a certain degree 
of compensation. On the other hand I believe we have under- 
estimated the parasitic iron loss which will still remain on our 
hands due to incomplete compensation of the pulsations of 
magnetomotive force. I should personally be of the opinion that 
the net result would be substantially the same except that we 
ascribe it to J?R loss where it is partly J?R loss and partly hys- 
teresis and eddy losses in the iron. Mr. Alexanderson spoke 
of the greater losses which he considered to be inherent 
in the induction type of machine. I personally feel that 
any excess losses are nearly if not entirely attributable to 
the American plan of employing form-wound coils, and the con- 
sequent necessity of wide-open slots. Of course it is a great 
commercial advantage to have form-wound coils, but if you were 
to test European motors with nearly closed slots on both stator and 
rotor, the losses would be found to be down to the values obtained 
on other types of electric machines. It is of more importance 
in induction machines to have closed slots because of the neces- 
sity of employing a very small air gap. It is also interesting to 
keep in mind the point that Mr. Alexanderson made that the re- 
cent revival of interest in induction generators carries our at- 
tention back to various less simple types of induction generators 
that have been brought out from time to time. And I am aware 
that Mr. Alexanderson has given a great deal of attention to some 
of these types and finds that they possess qualities which will 
probably be of commercial value in the future. 
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E. Knowlton (by letter): On page 1742 mention is made of 
the method of ventilation for a high-speed induction generator. 
The statement regarding the less amount of cooling surface 
required with axial ventilation should not be construed as mean- 
ing that this feature can be entirely neglected. The amount of 
surface can be considerably reduced because of the lowet tem- 
perature drop through the iron when the heat is transmitted along 
the plane of the laminations instead of transversely thereto, but 
one should not lose sight of the fact that the temperature drop 
at the surface should be taken into account, as it is, even with 
axial ventilation, an appreciable part of the total drop. When 
the air passes through any machine in parallel paths the resis- 
tance of the paths should bear some relation to the heat to be 
absorbed by the air in the path. Because of other considerations 
it is usually difficult to predetermine the paths accurately, but 
a careful test of a machine will generally suggest means of 1m- 
provement. With some designs the inherent characteristics are 
-such that the greater amount of air will be supplied to the hotter 
parts where it is needed, but in others special construction must 
be used to accomplish this result. 

W. L. Waters (by letter): The paper of Messrs. Hobart and 
Knowlton is a very useful presentation of the status of the in- 
duction generator to date. As has been frequently pointed out 
in the past, the main field for this type of generator at the pres- 
ent time is in large city power systems operating synchronous 
machinery or in water-power systems consisting of a number 
of comparatively small isolated stations. 

The authors describe the first really important installation 
of the induction generator on a large scale, and the tests made are 
both interesting and instructive. The suggestion that this type 
of generator is suitable for single-phase work is, I think, a some- 
what radical one. It is essentially a generator for high power 
factor or leading power factor loads, while a single-phase load 
is usually a railway one of low power factor. The low efficiency 
of the single-phase generator is due almost entirely to the low 
output for given dimensions and weight, compared to the three- 
phase rating. The total losses are approximately the same for 
both single- and three-phase, so that the slight reduction in the 
eddy current loss in the damping circuit of the rotor claimed for 
the induction generator would have little effect upon the effi- 
ciency. 

I fully expect that the induction generator will have an im- 
portant future in power station work as soon as operating engi- 
neers realize fully its advantages, and the demand increases so 
that manufacturers can standardize them like synchronous units. 
I think Messrs. Hobart and Knowlton’s paper will help greatly 
in again bringing this type of generator before the public and 
in familiarizing it with its characteristics. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A SUCCESSFUL DIRECT-CURRENT 
2000-KW. UNIPOLAR GENERATOR 


BY B. G. LAMME 

This paper is not intended to be a theoretical discussion of 
the principles of unipolar machines; neither is it a purely descrip- 
tive article. It is rather a record of engineering experiences 
obtained, and difficulties overcome, in the practical development 
of a large machine of the unipolar type. For those who are in- 
terested in the design and development of electrical machinery 
there may be many points of very considerable interest in this 
record. Some of the conditions of operation, with their attend- 
ant difficulties, proved to be so unusual that it is believed that 
a straightforward story of these troubles, and the methods for 
_ correcting them, will be of some value as a published record. 

Two theoretical questions of unipolar design have come up 
frequently: (1) whether the magnetic flux rotates or travels 
with respect to the rotor or the stator; and (2) whether it is 
possible to generate e.m.fs. in two or more conductors in series 
in such a way that they can be combined in one direction, with- 
out the aid of a corresponding number of pairs of collector rings, 
to give higher e.m.fs. than a single conductor. 

To the first question the answer may be made that in the 
mach’ne in question, it makes no difference whether the flux 
rotates or is stationary; the result is the same on either assump- 
tion. To the second it may. be said that when the theory of inter- 
linkages of the electric and magnetic circuits is properly con- 
sidered, it is obvious that the resultant e.m.f. is equivalent to that 
of one effective conductor, and therefore it is not practicable 
to obtain higher e.m.fs. than represented by on2 conductor, 
without the use of collector rings or some equivalent device. It 
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has been proposed in the past, by means of certain arrangements 
of liquid conductors in insulating tubes, to add the e.m.fs. of 
several conductors in series, but such a scheme does not appear 
to be a practical device. Therefore, the theoretical considera- 
tions being largely eliminated, the author confines himself to 
the practical side only. 

In 1896 the writer designed a small unipolar generator of 
approximately three volts and 6000 amperes capacity at a 
speed of 1500 rev. per min. This machine was built for meter test- 
ing and the occasion for its design lay in the continued trouble 
encountered with former machines of the commutator type 
designed for very heavy currents at low voltages. 

The general construction of this early machine is shown in 
Fig. 1. The rotating part of this machine consisted of a brass 
casting of cylindrical shape, with a central web, very similar 
to a cast metal pulley. The two 
outer edges of this pulley or ring 
served as collector rings for col- 
lecting the current as indicated 
in the figure, while the body of the 
same ring served as the single 
conductor. The- object of this 
construction of rotor was to obtain 
a form which could be very quickly 
renewed in case of rapid wear, as Fic. 1 
this arrangement would allow a 
small casting to be made and simply turned up to form a new 
rotor. However, this renewal feature has not been of very 
great importance, for the rotor of the first machine was replaced 
only after 12 years’ service. This period of course did not 
represent continuous service, for this particular machine was 
used for meter testing purposes or where large currents were 
required only occasionally. 

A number of peculiar conditions were found in this machine. 
In the initial design the leads for carrying the current away 
from the brushes were purposely carried part way around the 
shaft in order to obtain the effect of a series winding by means 
of the leads themselves. In practise, they were found to act in 
this manner and, in fact, they over-compounded the machine 
possibly 30 to 40 per cent. In consequence, it was necessary 
to shunt them by means of copper shunts around the shaft in 
the opposite direction. 
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Shortly after this machine was put in operation there was con- 
siderable cutting of the brushes and rings, especially at very 
heavy currents. It was found that block graphite, used as a 
lubricant, gave satisfactory results. This machine was operated 
up to 10,000 to 12,000 amperes for short periods. 

The description of the above machine has been gone into rather 
fully, as it was a forerunner of the 2000-kw. machine which will 
be described in the following pages. The general principle of 
construction and the general arrangement of the two parts, or 
paths, of the magnetic circuit are practically the same in the two 
machines, as will be shown. 

In 1904, due to the rapidly increasing use of steam turbines, 
the question of building a turbo-generator of the unipolar type 
was brought up, and an investigation was made by the writer 
to determine the possibilities. This study indicated that a 
commercial machine for direct connection to a steam turbine 
could be constructed, provided a very high peripheral speed was 
allowable at the collector rings or current-collecting surfaces. It 
appeared that the velocity at such collector surfaces would have 
to be at least 200 to 250 feet per second, in order to keep the 
machine down to permissible proportions of the magnetic 
circuit, and to allow a reasonably high turbine speed. Con- 
trary to the usual idea, the very high speeds obtainable with 
steam turbines are not advantageous for unipolar machines. 
For example, while maintaining a given peripheral speed at the 
current collecting surface, if the revolutions per minute of the 
rotor are doubled, then the diameter of the rotor collecting 
rings is halved, and the diameter of the magnetic core surrounded 
by the collector rings is more than halved, and the effective 
section of core is reduced to less than one-fourth. The e.m. 
generated per ring or conductor, therefore, on the basis of flux 
alone, would be reduced to less than one-fourth, but allowing 
for the doubled revolutions per minute, it becomes practically 
one-half. 

On the other hand, if the revolutions are reduced, while the 
speed of the collector ring is kept constant, then the e.m.f. 
per ring can be increased, as the cross-section of the magnetic 
circuit increases rapidly with reduction in the number of revo- 
lutions. But at a materially reduced speed, the total material 
in the magnetic circuit becomes unduly heavy. In consequence, 
if the speed is reduced too much, then the machine becomes too 
large and expensive, while with too great an increase in speed, 
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the e.m.f. per ring becomes low or the per-pheral speed of the 
rings must be very high. It is desirable to keep the number 
of collector rings as small as possible, for each pair of rings handles 
the full current of the machine, and therefore any increase 
in the number of rings means that the full current must be col- 
lected a correspondingly large number of times. Therefore, 
it works out that the range of speeds, within which the unipolar 
machine becomes commercially practicable, is rather narrow. 
In 1906, an order was taken for a 2000-kw., 1200-rev. per min., 
260-volt, 7700-ampere unipolar generator to be installed in a 
portland cement works near Easton, Pa. The fact that it is 
a cement works should be emphasized, as having a considerable 
bearing on the history of the operation of this machine, as will 
be shown later. : 
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This 2000-kw. machine does not represent any theoretically 
radical features, being similar in type to the smaller machine 
already described, but modified somewhat in arrangement to 
allow the use of a large number of current paths and collector 
rings. The general construction of this machine is indicated 
in Fig. 2. 

The stator yoke and the rotor body are made of solid steel, 
the stator being cast, while the rotor is a forging. There are 
eight collector rings at each end of the rotor, the corresponding 
rings of the two ends being connected together by solid round 
conductors, there being six conductors per ring, or 48 con- 
ductors total. In each conductor is generated a normal 
e.m.f. of 32.5 volts, and with all the rings connected in series, 
the total voltage is 260. 

The stator core, at what might be called the pole face, is built 
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up of laminated iron, forming a ring around the rotor. This 
was laminated in order to furnish an easy method for obtaining 
the stator slots in which le the conductors which connect to- 
gether the brushes or brush holders for throwing the pairs of 
rings in series. The slots in the stator laminations were made 
open, as indicated in Fig. 3, in order readily to insert the stator 
conductors. There are 16 slots in this ring, and in each slot 
there is placed one large solid conductor. 

As first assembled, non-metallic wedges were used to close 
these slots, but later these were changed to cast iron, for reasons 
which will be explained later. 

The rotor core consists of one large forging, as indicated in 
Fig. 2. Lengthwise of this rotor are 12 holes for ventilating 


purposes, originally 2$ in‘ in diameter. Each of these holes is con- 
nected to the external surface by means of nine 13-in. radial 
holes at each end of the rotor, these holes corresponding to mid- 
positions between the collector rings. It was intended to take 
air in at each end of the rotor and feed it out between the collec- 
tor rings for cooling. In addition, as originally constructed, 
there was a large enclosed fan at each end, as indicated in Fig. 4. 
These fans took air in along the shaft and directed it over 
the collector rings parallel to the shaft. The object of this was 
to furnish an extra amount of air for cooling the surfaces of the 
rings, and the brushes and brush holders, as it was estimated 
that the brushes and brush holders themselves could conduct 
away a considerable amount -of heat from the rings by direct 
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contact, and that the cooling air from the fans, circulating among 
the brush holders, would carry away this heat. These fans 
were removed during the preliminary tests, for reasons which will 
be given later. 

The rotor collector rings consisted of eight large rings at each 
end, insulated from the core by sheet mica, and from each other 
by air spaces between them. Each ring has 48 holes parallel 
to the shaft. These holes are of slightly larger diameter than 
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the rotor conductors outside their insulation. Six holes in 
each ring were threaded to contain the ends of six of the conduc- 
tors which were joined to each ring. The six conductors con- 
nected to each ring were spaced symmetrically around the core. 
Fig. 5 shows this construction. 

The rotor conductors, 48 in number, consist of one-in. copper 
rods, outside of which is placed an insulating tube of hard ma- 
terial. Each conductor, in fact, consists of two lengths arranged 
for joining in the middle. The outer end of each conductor 
is upset to give a diameter 
larger than the insulating tubes, 
and a thread is cut on this ex- 
panded part. After the rings 
were installed on the core, the 
rods were inserted through the 
holes to the threaded part of a 
ring and were then screwed Fic. 6 
home. 

At the middle part of the rotor core, a groove is cut as shown 
in Fig. 6. Into this groove the two halves of each conductor 
project. These two ends are then connected together by strap 
conductors in such a way as to give flexibility in case of expan- 
sion of the conductors lengthwise. This arrangement is also 
shown in Fig. 6. 

With this arrangement there is no possibility whatever of 
the conductors turning after once being connected. There is 
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a series of holes from the axial holes through the shaft to this 
central groove, for the purpose of allowing some ventilating air 
to flow over the central connections. 

As originally constructed, the conductors passed through com- 
pletely enclosed holes near the surface of the rotor core, as in- 
dicated in Fig. 7. This construction was afterwards modified 
to a certain extent. The face of the rotor at this point was also 
solid, as originally constructed. This was afterwards changed, 
as will be described later. 

The collector rings, as originally constructed, consisted of a 
base ring with a wearing ring on the outside, as shown in Fig. 8. 
Both rings were made of a special bronze, with high elastic 
limit and ultimate strength. On the preliminary tests these 
rings showed certain difficulties and required very considerable 
modifications, and several different designs were developed 
during the preliminary operation. 
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The eight sets of brush holders at each end are carried by 
eight copper supporting rings. These supporting rings are 
insulated from the frame of the machine but are connected in 
series by means of the conductors through the stator slots. 
There are 16 brush holder studs per ring and two brush holders 
per stud, each capable of taking a copper leaf brush ¢ in. thick 
by 12 in. wide. These brush holders are spaced practically 
uniformly around the supporting rings. The supporting copper 
rings are continuous or complete circles, so that the currents 
collected from the brushes are carried in both directions 
around the ring. There are two conductors carried from each 
ring through the stator slots to a ring on the opposite side of the 
machine, in order to connect the various brush holders in series. 
The arrangement is illustrated in Fig. 9. 

The above description represents the machine as originally 
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constructed and put on shop test. From this point on, the 
real story begins. Various unexpected troubles developed, each 
of which required some minor modification in the construction of 
the machine, and moreover, these troubles occurred in series, 
that is, each trouble required a certain length of time to de- 
velop, and each one was serious enough to require an immediate 
modification in the machine. In consequence, the machine 
would be operated until a certain difficulty would develop; that 
is, that trouble would appear which took the least time to de- 
velop. After it was remedied, a continuation of the test would 
show a second trouble which required a remedy, and so on. 
Some of these troubles were of a more or less startling nature. 

This machine, after being assembled according to its original 
design, was operated over a period of several weeks in the testing 
room of the manufacturing company. It was operated both 
at no-load and at full-load current, and a careful study was 
made of all the phenomena which were in evidence during 
these tests. 

The machine was first run at no-load without field charge 
to note the ventilation, balance, and general running conditions 
of the machine. The ventilation seemed to be extremely good, 
especially that due to the fans on the ends of the shaft. The 
noise, however, was excessive—so much so that anyone working 
around the machine had to keep his ears padded. At first it 
was difficult to locate the exact source of this noise, but it was 
determined that the end fans were responsible for a considerable 
part of it. 

On taking the saturation curve of the machine, it was found 
to be extremely sluggish in following any changes in the field 
current. The reason for this sluggishness is obvious from the 
construction of the.machine, each magnetic circuit of the rotor 
core being surrounded by eight continuous collector rings of 
very heavy section, and also by eight brush-holder-supporting 
rings of copper of very low resistance. These rings, of course, 
formed heavy secondaries or dampers which opposed any change 
in the main flux. The total effective section of these rings was 
equivalent in resistance to a pure copper ring having a section 
of 49 sq.in. One can readily imagine that such a ring would be 
very effective in damping any sudden flux changes. This slug- 
gishness of the machine to changes in flux, however, was not 
an entirely unexpected result. 

The saturation curve showed that the machine could be carried 
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considerably higher in voltage than originally contemplated, for 
apparently the magnetic properties of the heavy steel parts 
were very good, and it was possible to force the inductions in 
these parts to much higher density than was considered prac- 
ticable in working out the design. This gave considerable lee- 
way for changes which later were found to be necessary. 

In taking the saturation curve, the power for driving the 
machine was measured and it was found that there were prac- 
tically no iron losses in the machine; that is, at full voltage 
at no-load the total measured losses were practically the same 
as without field charge. This apparently eliminated one pos- 
sible source of loss which was anticipated, namely, that due to 
the large open slots in the stator pole face, these slots being very 
wide compared with the clearance between the stator and rotor. 

After completion of this test the machine was then run on 
short circuit. Apparently, as there was no iron loss shown in 
the no-load full voltage condition, the short-circuit test with full- 
load current should cover all the losses in the rotor which would 
be found with full-load current at full voltage. Experience 
afterward proved this assumption to be correct, for in its final 
form the machine would operate under practically the same 
condition as regards temperature, etc., at full voltage as it would 
show at short circuit, carrying the same current, the principal 
difference being the temperature of the field coil. 

It was in this short-circuit temperature run that the real 
troubles with the machine began. The measured losses, when 
running on short circuit, were somewhat higher than indicated 
by the resistance between terminals times the square of the 
current. These extra losses were a function of the load and 
increased more rapidly with heavy currents. The measured 
power indicated that these excess losses were principally due to 
eddy currents. However, the total losses indicated in these 
preliminary tests, although somewhat higher than calculated, 
were still within allowable limits, as considerable margin had been 
allowed in the original proportions to take care of a certain 
amount of loss. It was therefore considered satisfactory to go 
ahead with the short-circuit tests, and in making these it was 
the intention to operate long enough to determine the neces- 
sary running conditions as regards lubrication, heating, etc. 

As mentioned before, the original collector rings of the machine 
each consisted of a base ring upon which was mounted a second- 
ary or wearing ring, it being the intention to have this latter 
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ring’replaceable after it was down to the lowest permissible 
thickness, as it would be rather expensive and difficult to replace 
the base ring which carried the rotor conductors. As the inner 
ring was shrunk on the core and the outer ring was shrunk on 
over the base ring, with a very small shrinkage allowance, it 
was considered that the outer ring was in no danger of loosening 
on the inner ring, especially as both rings, being of bronze, and 
in good contact, should heat each other at about the same rate. 
This assumption, however, was wrong. The machine was put 
on short-circuit load of about 8000 amperes early one evening 
and an experienced engineer was left in charge of it until about 
midnight. Up to that time the machine was working perfectly, 
with no undue heating in the rings and no brush trouble, although 
vaseline lubrication was used. About midnight the engineer 
left the machine in charge of a night operator, and at about three 
o’clock in the morning this operator saw the brushes beginning 
to spark and this very rapidly grew worse, so that in a very few 
minutes he found it necessary to shut 
the machine down. An examination 
then showed that several of the outer 
rings had shifted sideways on the base 
ring, as indicated in Fig. 10. One of 
these rings had even moved into contact 
with a neighboring ring so as to make 
a dead short circuit on the machine. It 
was also noted that all the rings which loosened were on one side 
of the machine, and that the surfaces of the rings exposed to 
the brushes were very badly blistered. The brushes also were 
in bad shape, indicating that there had been excessive burning 
for a short time. An investigation of the loose rings showed 
that they had loosened on their seats on the inner or base rings. 
Investigation then showed that a temperature rise of 70 to 80 
deg. cent., combined with the high centrifugal stresses, would 
allow the rings to loosen very materially. It was then assumed 
that as the ring had heated up, bad contact had resulted be- 
tween the inner and outer rings and this, in turn, had caused 
additional heating, so that the temperature rose rather suddenly 
after bad contact once formed. It developed later that this 
was probably not the true cause of the trouble, but at the time 
it was considered that the remedy for the trouble was in the 
use of rings which could be shrunk on with a greater tension. 

It was then decided to try steel outer rings instead of bronze 
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on the end where the bronze rings had loosened. However, upon 
loading the machine, after applying the steel rings, a new diffi- 
culty was encountered. It was found that the loss was very 
greatly increased over that with the bronze rings. This loss 
was so excessive as to be prohibitive, as far as efficiency was 
concerned, and also the tests showed excessive heating of the 
rings and of the machine as a whole. Also, there were continual 
small sparks from the tips of the brushes, these sparks being 
from the iron itself, as indicated by their color and appearance. 
However, during the time these rings were operated there did 
not seem to be any undue wear of either the brushes or the rings, 
but obviously there was continued burning, as indicated by the 
sparks. With these steel rings it was found to be impossible 
to operate continuously at a current of 8000 amperes, due to 
the heating of the steel rings in particular and everything in 
general. Ata load of 6000 amperes the loss was materially re- 
duced and it was possible to operate continuously, but with very 
high temperatures. The tests showed that 
with the steel rings, at full rated current, the 
loss was approximately 200 kw. greater than 
with the bronze rings, or about 10 per cent 
of the output. With both ends equipped 
with steel rings, this would have been prac- 
tically doubled. 

While this was recognized as an entirely 
unsatisfactory operating condition, yet it allowed the machine to 
be run for a long enough period to determine a number of other 
defects which did not develop in the former test. One of these 
defects was an undue heating of the rotor pole face. This was 
obviously not due directly to bunching of the flux in the air gap 
on account of the open stator slots, for this heating did not appear 
when running with normal voltage without load. Further investi- 
gation showed that this was apparently due to some flux dis- 
torting effect of the stationary conductors in the stator slots, 
which carried about 4000 amperes each at rated load. On 
account of ample margin in the magnetizing coils the air gap 
was then materially increased, with some benefit. A further 
improvement resulted in the use of magnetic wedges, made of 
cast iron, in place of the non-magnetic wedges used before. 
These wedges are illustrated in Fig. 11. This produced a further 
beneficial effect, but there was still some extra heating in the 
pole face. Cylindrical grooves alternating 4 in. and 1 in. deep 
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and about } in. wide, with a }-in. web of steel between, were 
then turned in the pole face. The resultant pole face was there- 
fore crudely laminated, as shown in Fig. 12. Also, on account 
of an apparent local heating of the metal bridge over the rotor 
slots, a narrow groove was cut in the closed bridge above each 
rotor slot, thus changing it to a partially open slot, as shown in the 
figure. This effectively eliminated the excess loss in the rotor 
pole face. This, however, led to another unexpected difficulty, 
which will be described later. 

After this trouble was cured, the short-circuit test was con- 
tinued with a current of about 6000 amperes. After a con- 
siderable period of operation, a very serious difficulty in the 
operation of the machine began to show up, namely, trouble 
with lubrication. At first the lubrication was vaseline fed on 
to the rings by lubricating pads. This was apparently very 
effective for awhile, but eventually it was noted that slight 
sparking began, which, in some cases, would increase very 
rapidly, and in a comparatively 
short time became so bad that 
the rings or brushes would be- 
come badly scored or blistered. 
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seemed to have more or less in- 

sulating qualities. A series of tests then showed that when- 
ever sparking began, the contact drop between a brush and the 
collector ring was fairly high and this drop increased as the spark- 
ing increased. For instance, it was found that on good, clean 
surfaces, the voltage drop between the brushes and the ring 
might be 0.3 to 0.5 volt. As each brush carried about 250 
amperes at -full load, this represented -75 to 125 watts per 
brush. When this contact resistance rose to about one volt, 
noticeable sparking would begin, the watts being, of course, 
proportionally higher, and when the contact drop became as high 
as two volts, representing about 500 watts per brush, very bad 
burning of the brushes and rings was liable to occur. A series . 
of tests then showed that vaseline, or any other lubricating oil, 
would tend to form a coating over the brush contact and this 
coating would gradually burn, or be acted upon otherwise by 
the current, so that its resistance increased and the black 
smudge was formed which had more or less insulating qualities. 
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A great number of tests was then carried out with various 
kinds of lubricants and it was. found that anything of an oil 
or grease nature was troublesome sooner or later, as the smudge 
was formed on the brush contact. Then graphite, formed into 
cakes or brushes by means of high pressure, was tried on the rings 
and the results were very favorable compared with anything 
used before. In fact, the tests indicated that soft graphite 
blocks or brushes could furnish proper lubrication for the rings. 
The graphite is a conducting material, and a coating of it on 
the brush contact does not materially increase the resistance 
of the contact. This was supposed to have practically settled 
the question of, lubrication and brush contact trouble, but ex- 
perience later gave an entirely new turn to this matter. 

While these tests were being carried on, a study of the ventila- 
tion of the machine was being made. The tests indicated that 
the end rings, that is, those next to the exciting coils, were con- 
siderably cooler than those near the center of the machine. 
However, as there were excessive losses and heating in the steel 
rings themselves, it was not possible to make any material im- 
provement until the rings were changed. 

The steel rings at one end of the rotor, and the bronze rings 
at the other end, were then removed and a second set of bronze 
rings was tried. These rings were specially treated in the manu- 
facture so that the elastic limit was very high, and they were 
put on much tighter than in the former case. The load tests 
were then continued and the excess losses were again measured 
at various loads. It was found that the losses were very small 
compared with those of the steel rings, thus verifying the former 
results. The temperatures of the rings were much lower than — 
with the steel, but it was found that the heating of the rings was 
unequal. It was finally determined that this unequal heating was 
due to the large external blowers which were driving the air over 
the rings in such a way as to heat those next to the center of the 
rotor to a much higher temperature than those at the outer 
ends. It was assumed at first that the air entering the axial 
holes through the core and blowing out between the rings as 
shown in Fig. 1, was more effective on the outer rings, and that 
this possibly caused the difference in temperatures. However, 
the radial holes at the outer ends were closed, and this made 
but little difference. The axial holes were then closed, and 
while the temperatures of the rings, as a whole, were increased, 
about the same difference as before was found between the end 
rings and the center ones. ‘ 
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It was then decided to remove the two large blowers to de- 
termine whether some other method of ventilation would be 
more effective. When this change was made, the windage of 
the machine was greatly reduced and there was greater uni- 
formity in the temperatures, and the average temperature of 
the rings was only about 10 deg. higher than with the fans. More- 
over, the windage loss was only about one-seventh as great as 
before, although the average temperature rise was not much 
higher, which indicated that the ventilation through the rotor 
holes was much more effective than that due to the blowers. 
In consequence, it was decided to increase the size of the axial 
holes through the rotor core from 232 in. to 33 in. diameter, and 
to ‘‘ bell-mouth ” them at théir openings at the ends, in order 
to give a freer admission of air to the holes. When this was done 
it was found that the temperatures of the rings were lower than 
in any of the preceding tests, and moreover, they were fairly 
uniform. Also, after the removal of the blowers, the objection- 
able noise, already referred to, was largely eliminated, so that it 
was not disagreeable to work around the machine. The graphite 
lubrication was continued with the bronze rings, on this test, 
and no difficulty was encountered, although the machine was 
operated for very considerable periods at approximately 8000 
amperes. 

On the basis of these tests, the machine was shipped to its 
destination and putin service. Then the real difficulties began— 
difficulties which were not encountered in the shop tests, princi- 
pally because the conditions under which the machine operated 
in service were radically different from those at the shop, and 
also, because the shop test had not been continued long enough. 
This machine was operated in service, although not regularly, 
for a period of about two months, being shut down at times due 
to difficulties outside of the generating unit itself. However, 
this period of operation of the generator was suddenly ended 
by the stretching of one of the outer collector rings, which 
loosened it to such an extent that it ceased to rotate with the 
inner ring. This required the return of the rotor to the manu- 
facturer. 

This two months’ operation gave data of great practical 
value, and in consequence, a number of minor difficulties were 
eliminated in the repaired rotor. 

Upon the return of the rotor to the shop, an examination of the 
collector rings showed that the separate shrunk-on type of ring 
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was not practicable with any design of ring then at hand. ‘There- 
fore, it was decided to make the collector rings in one solid piece 
with a very considerable wearing depth. This necessitated 
the removal of all the base rings and, in fact, it required a com- 
plete dismantling of the entire rotor winding. As the outer ring 
had loosened, there was a possibility of the base rings loosening 
in the same way, and therefore it was considered necessary to 
apply some scheme for preventing this loosening in case of sudden 
heating and expansion of any of the collector rings. It was then 
decided to apply some form of spring support underneath these 
rings, which could follow up any expansion in such a way as to 
keep the rings tight under any temperature conditions liable to 
be met with in practise. The spring support used consisted of 
a number of flat steel plates arranged around the rotor core, as 
indicated in Fig. 13. These plates were of stich length and stiff- 
ness that a very high pressure was required to bend them down to 
conform with the rotor surface. 
These plates were. arranged 
around the rotor core and drawn 
down with clamp rings until 
they fitted tightly against the 
mica. The collector ring was 
highly heated and slipped over 
the springs, the clamps being 
removed as the ring was slipped 
on. Tests were made to find 
at what temperature such a ring would loosen. While the best 
arrangement without springs would loosen at about 100 to 125 
deg. cent., it was found that a ring supported in the above 
manner was still fairly tight at 180 deg. cent., which was far 
above any temperature which the machine would attain under 
any condition. It may be said here that, after several years’ 
operation, this construction still appears to be first-class, and 
no loosening of any sort has occurred. 

In removing the winding from the rotor, it was discovered 
that the insulating tubes over the rotor conductors had traveled 
back and forth along the rods a certain amount. This travel, 
if continued for a long enough period, would apparently have 
injured the insulation, although no trouble had yet developed. 
Apparently, during heating and cooling, the expansion and con- 
‘traction of the rods would carry the tubes with them lengthwise _ 
a very small amount. The tubes would then seat themselves in 
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the supporting rings or core and would not return to their original 
positions. It was found that in the slotted pole face already 
described, the webs or laminations of metal overhanging the 
rotor slots would hold the tube when the rod was traveling in 
one direction, but would sometimes allow the tube to move 
slightly when the rod traveled in the other direction, so that 
there was a sort of extremely slow ratchet action taking place. 
It was evidently necessary to have the tubes fit rather tightly 
in the retaining or supporting holes in the rings and the core, and 
to have the rods fit rather loosely in the tubes. Also, it ap- 
peared that shellac or other ‘‘ gummy ” material on the inner 
surface of the insulating tubes was harmful, for wherever shellac 
was present the insulating tube always stuck to the rod and 
would tear at either side of such place. In consequence, the 
new set of tubes was made with a dry, hard finish on both the 
outside and the inside, and the inside surface was also paraf- 
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fined. This, when carried out properly, served to remedy this 
trouble. 

The reconstructed rotor, with the solid collector rings, was 
shipped to the customer and the service was continued. After 
operation for a considerable time, certain extremely serious dif- 
ficulties appeared. One of these was brush trouble, and another 
was undue wear of the rings. 

The brush trouble was a most discouraging one. The machine 
was located in an engine room adjacent to a rock-crushing build- 
ing. Fine dust was always floating around the machine and 
this dust, continuously passing through the machine, tended to 
form a deposit immediately behind the brushes, as shown in Fig. 
14. This dust packed in rather solidly behind the brush, due to 
the high speed of the rings, and eventually it tended to lift the 
brushes away from the rings. It also showed a tendency to get 
under the brush contact, with consequent increased resistance 
of contact. Frequent removal and cleaning of the brushes was 
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impracticable, as they were not sufficiently accessible to do 
this readily. This rock dust, packed behind the brushes, 
also had a scouring or grinding action on the rings themselves. 
Accompanying this was an undue rate of wear of the ri gs. This, 
however, was not entirely mechanical wear, as it appeared also 
to be dependent upon the current carried and was, to some ex- 
tent, due to a burning action under the brush which tended to 
eat away the surface of the rings. However, while the undue 
wear was not altogether due to dust back of the brushes, 
this accumulation of dust appeared to have a very harmful 
action on the machine. Various methods were considered for 
overcoming this collection of dust, one of which consisted of 
enclosed a'r inlets to the machine, fitted with screens for sifting 
out the dust. This lessened the trouble to some extent, but 
it was evident that it would not cure it entirely, as the entire 
machine was so located that dust could come in around the brush 
holders without going through the ventilating channels. 

The method finally adopted for overcoming the difficulty of 
accumulation of dirt was rather startling. It was casually sug- 
gested that the copper leaf brushes be turned around so that 
the rings would run against the brushes, so that the dirt or dust 
over the rings would be “ skimmed off” by the forward edge cf 
the brushes. This obviously would prevent the collection of 
dirt, but the question of running thin leaf copper brushes on 
a collector ring operated at a speed of about 220 feet per second 
(or 13,200 feet per minute) looked like an absurdity to any one 
with experience in electrical machinery, so that we all hesitated 
at first to consider the possibility of it. However, as something 
had to be done, the writer suggested to the engineer in charge 


- that he change the brushes on one of the rings so that they would 


be inclined. against the direction of rotation. This gave no 
trouble and the other brushes were then changed to the same 
direction and the operation ever since has been carried on with 
this arrangement. To the writer this has always seemed an 
almost unbelievable condition of operation, but as there has 
not been a single case of trouble from this arrangement during 
several years of operation, one is forced to believe that it is all 
right. This change entirely overcame the trouble from accumu- 
lation of dirt. However, it did not entirely cure the burning of 
the brushes and rings above described, but rendered the matter 
of lubrication somewhat easier than at first. 

As to the other serious trouble, it was mentioned that there 
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was a burning action under the brushes which tended to ‘‘ eat” 
or “wear” away the surface of the rings. This also tended to 
burn away the brush surfaces, the amount of burning in either 
case depending, to a considerable extent, upon the direction 
of the current. At one side of the machine the brushes 
would wear more rapidly, while at the other side the rings 
would wear faster. The polarity of the current was influential 
in this action. Particles of the metal appeared to travel in 
the direction of the current; that is, where the current was from 
the ring to the brushes, the ring would wear more rapidly, 
and the brush would show but little wear, while at the other 
end of the machine, the opposite effect would be found. How- 
ever, the particles of metal taken from the ring did not deposit, 
or “ build up,” on the brushes. 

During all this operation, graphite had been used for lubri- 
cation. In the earlier stages, powdered graphite, compressed 
into blocks, had been used. Later it was found that very soft 
graphite brushes in insulated holders would give ample lubri- 
cation for the rings. However, even with this lubrication and 
the removal of the dirt trouble, there was still an appreciable 
burning of the brushes and rings as indicated by the more rapid 
wear of the rings at one end of the rotor, and of the brushes at 
the other end. Extended tests showed that this burning was 
a function of the contact drop between the brushes and the rings. 
Neither the rings nor the brushes would burn appreciably if 
the contact drop between the brushes and the ring could be kept 
very low. When this drop became relatively high (about one 
volt), the rings or brushes would show an undue rate of wear. It 
was found also that, after a considerable period of operation, 
it was very difficult to obtain a low brush contact drop, as the 
brush wearing surface became coated with a sort of ‘‘ smudge,” 
which seemed to have resisting qualities. An analysis of this 
coating showed a very considerable amount of zinc in it, and 
it was determined that the zinc in the collector rings was burning 
out and forming an insulating coating on the brush contacts. 
The remedy for this condition was the application of some clean- 
ing agent which would chemically act on the smudge and dis- 
solve it or destroy its insulating qualities. The right material for 
this purpose was found to be a weak solution of muriatic acid— 
about 4 per centin water. When this was applied to the rings by 
means of a “‘ wiper,” at intervals, the brush contact drop could be 
reduced to a very low figure— frequently to 0.1 or 0.2 of a volt— 
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and the rings would take ona very bright polish. Also, while 
this low contact drop was maintained it was found that the rings 
showed an almost inappreciable rate of wear. However, one 
set of rings continued to wear somewhat faster than the other. 
This difficulty of unequal wear of the two sets of rings was over- 
come by arranging a switch so that the polarity of the two ends 
of the machine could be changed occasionally. 

The temperature of the machine was reduced by the above 
treatment of the rings. Obviously, part of the heat was due to 
the loss at the brush contacts, which, of course, was reduced 
directly as the contact drop was reduced. 

The machine was now running quite decently with compara- 
tively heavy loads, from 7000 to 10,000 amperes, and the only 
trouble was in several minor difficulties which were then taken 
up, one at a time, in order to ascertain a suitable remedy. 
These difficulties, however, were not interfering with the regular 
operation of the machine. 

One of the difficulties which finally developed was due to 
stray magnetic fluxes through the bearings. These fluxes, pass- 
ing out through the shaft to the shell of the bearing, consti- 
tuted, in themselves, the elements of a small unipolar machine, 
of which the bearing metal served as collecting brushes. The 
e.m.f. generated in the shaft was a maximum across the two ends 
of the bearing. Consequently the current collected from the 
shaft by the bearing metal should have been greatest near the 
ends of the bearing, and least at the center. This was the case 
as indicated by the appearance of the bearing itself, which 
showed evidence of pitting near the ends but none at the center. 

To remedy this trouble, a small demagnetizing coil was placed 
outside the stator frame, at each end of the rotor, between the 
rotor core and the bearings. These coils were excited by direct 
current which was adjusted in value until practically zero e.m.f. 
was indicated on the shaft at the two ends of each bearing. This 
indicated that the unipolar action was practically eliminated. 
This arrangement has been in use ever since it was installed, and 
no more trouble of any sort has been encountered from local 
currents in the bearings or elsewhere. 

Some of the brushes did not show as good wearing qualities 
as desired and various experiments were made with different 
combinations of materials and various thicknesses and arrange- 
ment of the brush lamine. Brass leaf brushes were tried; also, 
mixtures of copper, brass, aluminum and various other leaf metals 
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in combination. None of these gave any better results than the 
thin copper leaf brush. The tests finally showed tha’ such a brush, 
very soft and flexible, with a suitable spring tension, would 
give very satisfactory results. Also, instead of two brushes 
side by side, a single brush, covering the full width of a ring, was 
found to be more satisfactory. Some tests were also made with 
carbon brushes, consisting of a combination of carbon or graphite 
combined with some metal, such as copper, in a finely divided 
state. These brushes were claimed to have a very high carrying 
capacity and also to have a certain amount of self-lubrication. 
A set of these brushes was tried on one of the rings, but lasted 
only for a very short time. The apparent wear was rapid, but 
it is not known whether this was due to the very high speed of the 
collector rings, or rapid burning away of the brush or the inability 
of this type of brush to follow quickly any inequalities of the 
collector rings. This test was abandoned in a comparatively 
short time. 

After getting rid of the old troubles, a new and unexpected one 
had to appear. For some unknown reason, the insulating tubes 
on the rotor conductors began to break down; also grounds oc- 
curred between the collector rings and the core. 

On account of the delay required in making any changes in 
the rings or rotor winding, the customer arranged with the 
manufacturer to have a new rotor built as a reserve, as it was 
obvious that sooner or later there would have to be considerable 
reconstruction of the insulation on the first rotor due to unex- 
plained short circuits and grounds. A new rotor was at once 
constructed, embodying all the good features of the first rotor, 
with some supposedly minor improvements. The old rotor was 
then removed for investigation and repairs. The cause of the 
breakdowns of the insulation on the tubes was then discovered. 
The air entering through the axial rotor holes and passing out 
through the radial holes between the rings, carried fine particles 
of cement or crushed stone dust and this had ‘‘ sand-blasted ”’ 
the under side of the tubes. When the rotor had been operated 
during the preliminary two months’ period, previously described, 
before the replacement of the rings, no evidence of this sand- 
blasting had been visible. Investigation showed that the in- 
sulating tubes in the former winding had been made with a fuller- 
board base, which is rather soft and fibrous in its construction. 
The tubes on the second winding had been made with “ fish 


paper ”’ instead of fullerboard, in order to give a hard finish on the 
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inside and outside. It was due to this hard material that the 
troubles from sand blasting occurred. However, fish. paper 
tubes were superior to the fullerboard in strength and other 
qualities, and as they were inferior only in this one character- 
istic, they were used again in rewinding the rotor, but where- 
ever the tubes were exposed in passing from one ring to the next, 
they were taped over with several layers of soft tape wh’ch was 
also sewed. This gave a soft finish which would resist sand- 
blasting, and no trouble from this source has occurred for several 
years. 

From the breakdowns to ground, it was evident that an entire 
replacement of the rings was necessary in order to repair the 
mica bush or sleeve lying beneath the rings. This required 
the removal of the entire rotor winding and rings. It was found 
that cement dust coming up through the radial holes had sifted 
in through various crevices or openings 
around the holes and that, finally, con- 
ducting surfaces and paths were formed 
which allowed the current to leak to 
ground sufficient to burn the insulation 
eventually. Therefore, when replacing 
the mica sleeve over the rotor, extra care 
was taken to fit insulating bushings at 
the tops of the radial holes in such a 
way as to seal or close all joints, thus 
; allowing no leakage paths between 
collector rings and the body of the core. This isshownin Fig. 15. 
No further trouble has occurred at this point. 

In removing the collector rings for these repairs, it was found 
that the flat spring supports shown in Fig. 13 had been entirely 
effective and there was no evidence whatever of any disturbance 
of the rings on the core, and there was no injury to the mica, 
such as would be shown by any slight movement. The rings 
were also very tight so that it took a very considerable temper- 
ature to loosen them sufficiently for removal. 

In view of the delay and expense of repairing one of these 
rotors when the collector rings had to be removed, with the pos- 
sibility of damaging the insulating tubes over the conductors, 
and the insulating bush over the core, it was then decided that 
a movable wearing ring was practically necessary in order to 
make this machine a permanent success. Therefore, the 
problem of a separate outside wearing ring, as originally con- 
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templated, was again taken up. The difficulty, already de- 
scribed, of the zinc burning from the rings and forming a coating 
on the brushes, indicated that some other material, without 
such a large percentage of zinc, should give better results. The 
difficulty was to obtain such a material, with suitable charac- 
teristics otherwise. All data at hand showed that rings with 
desirable characteristics electrically, did not have the proper 
elastic limits, or proper expansion properties when heated. In 
other words, when such rings were shrunk on the base or sup- 
porting ring they would stretch to such an extent, when cooled, 
that they would become loose again with very moderate in- 
crease intemperature. The solution of this problem of a separate 
ring construction was found in the use of some spring arrange- 
ment underneath the outer ring which would still keep it tight 
on the inner ring even when hot. The spring arrangement 


used under the inner rings, as shown in Fig. 13, was then applied 
with certain modifications. In order to get good contact be- 
tween the inner and outer rings for carrying the current, each 
of these steel springs or plates was covered by a thin sheet of 
copper as shown in Fig. 16. While each copper sheet was of 
comparatively small section, the large number of springs used 
gave sufficient total copper to carry the current from the outer 
to the inner or base ring without any danger of current passing 
through the spring plates themselves. This arrangement was 
used in reconstructing this rotor and has proved entirely 
successful. 

In order to determine the effects of various materials without 
zinc, or with but a small quantity of it, several rings were 
fitted up on a test rig and were operated for long periods with 
currents up to 12,000 amperes in some cases. In these tests, 
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four different kinds of material were used, all of them representing 
different mixtures of copper with a small percentage of other 
materials, but with little zinc in any of them. It was feared 
that copper brushes on the copper rings would not work satisfac- 
torily, but while there was apparently some difference between 
the action of the different rings, it was found that copper brushes 
running on copper were, in general, satisfactory. The brushes 
were inclined against the rings, as in the actual machine, 
during this series of tests. 

These tests were carried through with various numbers of 
brushes, etc. It was found that the number of brushes could 
be reduced to about one-third the full number, and still collect 
the total rated current, but that any great reduction from the full 
number of brushes made the operation of the rings and brushes 
more sensitive, and more attention was required to keep them 
in perfect condition. It was also found that any hardness or 
undue ‘‘springiness”’ in the brushes, or brush material, would 
tend to give increased wear. Brushes of very thin leaf copper 
eventually gave best results. It was also shown by these tests 
that if a very good polish could be maintained on the rings, 
the rate of wear from day to day was practically unmeasurable 
on account of its smallness. 

As a result of these ring tests, the rotor undergoing repair 
was equipped with outside copper wearing rings, spring-sup- 
ported. The material in the rings was about 92 per cent pure 
copper, 2 per cent zinc and 6 per cent tin. 

The rotor was then installed in service and has been operating 
steadily for several years, with entire success. The other rotor, 
which had been operating while this rotor was being repaired, 
was then’ thoroughly examined after removal, to determine any 
- possible defects. It was noted that the insulating tubes over 
the rotor conductors were badly cracked or buckled in a number 
of places. Upon removal of the rods or conductors it was found 
that the insulating tubes were stuck so tightly to the copper 
rods that they would be torn in pieces in trying to remove them. 
As it had been intended that these tubes should move freely 
on the rods or conductors, as previously described, it was evident 
that there was something radically wrong. The true cause 
of the trouble was then discovered. In first fitting this set of 
tubes over the rods, they had been too tight, and, in 
order to make them fit easily, the men who assembled 
the machine had reamed them on the inside to enlarge 
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them, and, in doing so, had cut away the inner hard sheet of 
fish paper which had formed the lining, thus exposing a shellaced 
surface. As soon as heated, this shellac stuck the tube to the 
rod so that there could be no possible movement between the 
two. In consequence, when the rods expanded or contracted, 
the tubes moved backward and forward in the supporting holes, 
and wherever they stuck fast in the outer holes, something had 
to give, so that eventually the tubes buckled or cracked or pulled 
open. This was readily remedied by putting on new tubes prop- 
erly constructed. As the rings on this rotor were in very good 
condition with but little worn away, the removable type of 
ring was not added, as this would require turning off a large 
amount of effective material on the existing rings and replacing 
it with new outerrings. It was decided that as there was several 
years’ wear in the old rings, it would be of no material advantage 
to throw this away when it could be worn away im service, 
just as well-as it could be turned off ina lathe. After the rings 
in this machine are worn down the permissible depth, they will 
be refilled by the addition of the removable type. 

This unipolar generator has now been in service for quite 
a long period, with no difficulty whatever, and with an average 
ring wear of less than 0.001 in. per day, or less than % in. per 
year. This may seem like an undue rate of wear; but in reality 
it is an extremely low rate, if the high peripheral speed, and the 
number of brushes, are considered. This machine operates 
day and night, seven days in the week, and practically contin- 
uously during the entire year. Taking the peripheral speed 
into account, the above rate of wear represents a total travel 
of each ring of about 3.6 million miles for each inch depth of wear, 
or about 150 times around the earth along a great circle. Con- 
sidering that there are brushes bearing on each ring at intervals 
of about eight in., a wear of one in., for every 3.6 million miles 
traveled, does not seem unduly large. If, at the same time, it 
is considered that the brushes are collecting from 7500 to 10,000 
amperes from each ring on a total ring surface of about 33 in. 
wide by 42 in. diameter, it is not surprising that there should 
be more or less ‘‘ wear’ due to the collection of this current. 
In fact, the current collected averages from 16 to 20 amperes 
per square inch of the total ring wearing surface. This may be 
compared with standard practise with large d-c. commutators, 
in which 13 to 2 amperes per square inch of commutator face 
is usual and 3 amperes is extreme. 
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On account of the final success of this machine, the story of 
its development is a more pleasant one to tell than is the case 
in some instances where entirely new types of apparatus are 
undertaken. It might be said, after reviewing the foregoing 
description, that many of the troubles encountered with this 
machine could have been foreseen; but such a statement would 
be open to question, for the engineers of the manufacturing 
company were in frequent session on all the various phases and 
difficulties which developed. The writer knows that in many 
cases, after any individual trouble was known, suggestions for 
remedies were not readily forthcoming. The writer does not 
know of any individual machine where more engineering and 
manufacturing skill was expended in endeavoring to bring about 
success, than was the case with this machine. As an example 


_ of engineering pertinacity, this machine is possibly without a 


rival. A mere telling of the story cannot give more than a 
slight idea of the actual fight to overcome the various difficulties 
encountered in the development of this machine. 

The results obtained were valuable in many ways. Many 
data were obtained which have since been of great use, both from 
a theoretical as well as a practical standpoint, in other classes 
of apparatus. Certain fundamental conditions encountered in 
this machine have led to the study of other allied principles 
which point toward possibilities in other lines of endeavor. 
Therefore this machine, which was very costly in its develop- 
ment, may eventually pay for itself through improvements and 
developments in other lines of design. 

The writer wishes to say a good word for the purchaser of this 
new apparatus. He was long-suffering, and was undoubtedly 
put to more or less trouble and inconvenience, but nevertheless 
he gave opportunity to correct difficulties. He recognized that 
the engineers were confronted with a new problem in this ma- 
chine and he gave them an opportunity to carry it through to 
success. Apparatus of this type could only be developed to 
full success in commerical operation, as all the difficulties en- 
countered would never have been found on shop test. There- 
fore, the attitude of the customer was of prime importance in 
the development of such a machine. 
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Discussion ON ‘‘ DEVELOPMENT OF A SuccESSFUL DIRECT- 
CurRENT 2000-kw. Unrporar GENERATOR” (LAMME), 
Boston, Mass., JUNE 28, 1912. 


J. E. Noeggerath: It is a great pleasure indeed to congratu- 
late Mr. Lamme upon his frank and exceedingly important 
paper on acyclic machines, and to comment on It, as, naturally, 
having been in a position to overcome similar difficulties in the 
development of the unipolar machines I am connected with, I 
appreciate the extraordinary problems that have to be met. 

A few of the troubles mentioned by the author did not mate- 
rialize, as those connected with the slots for the conductors, since 
the machines were built differently from the start; also the rings 
never came loose, but, as fair exchange, experiences were bought 
dearly in other ways. Of the problems in common some were 
‘solved in the same manner, some entirely differently, by which 
statement I do not lay claim to a better solution. 

Mr. Lamme’s design of the collector rings is ingenious. He 
states that one of the reasons for building them up out of two 
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concentric rings was to facilitate their exchange. A different 
way of solving this difficulty is not to mount the collector rings 
on the armature directly, but rather on a separate shell which, 
magnetically, forms part of the armature. (Fig. 1.) This elimi- 
nates the necessity of handling the heavy bulk of the armature, 
reducing the weights that have to be taken care of in shipping 
and dismounting, to considerably less than 10 per cent. 

The collectors are so designed that one-half of the rings can be 
taken off from one end and the other half from the otherend. In 
case of a large number of rings two or more collector shells are 
used for each set. 

Due to the length of the conductors, it is necessary to provide in 
some way against the stresses produced by heat expansion. For 
the purpose of eliminating them, Mr. Lamme inserted a flexible 
element. 

The corresponding solution which avoids the necessity of tak- 
ing away space from the magnetic section, consists in dividing 
the conductor lengthwise, the end of one-half protrud ng into the 
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end of the other half (Fig. 2), or in providing a sliding connec- 
tion, the conductor fitting loosely into a hole in the ring. Since 
the peripheral speeds are very high, this connection forms a per- 
fect contact which has proved successful in years of operation. 

Bearing troubles were solved in identically the same way by 
Mr. Lamme and myself, both of us using coils in the bearings to 
counteract the stray fields. 

Part of the collector ring troubles, too, was taken care of in the 
same way, as in both cases soft insulated graphite brushes of a 
specific kind are used; if Iam not mistaken, even the same make 
is used. 

Mr. Lamme’s investigation relating to the other brush troubles 
and supplementing my investigations of the theory of the electric 
contact are ingenious and I gladly acknowledge that where I have 
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taken the first step, Mr. Lamme at the present stage has obtained 
superior results as to the voltage drop in the contacts. He suc- 
ceeds in permanently keeping it down to an average of 0.4 volt; 
he even mentions 0.1 volt; these are excellent results. 

I am glad to have Mr. Lamme a commiserator as to the mileage 
that has to be traveled over by the brushes. If such require- 
ments had been fulfilled by single-phase commutator motors, 
the maintenance expense would have become reasonable long 
ago. 

AE to running the generator, i.e., the rings against the brushes, 
it has been my experience for a long time that this is feasible; an ~ 
additional advantage not mentioned but probably known to Mr. 
Lamme, is that in running against the brushes, a compounding 
action takes place. 

If any criticism can be made outside of those mentioned by 
the author of the paper himself, it would refer to the great bulk 
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of the machine; this can probably be explained to a considerable 
extent by the comparatively low speeds employed. 

As Mr. Lamme has brought up again the question of the mag- 
netic fields of unipolar machines, I put now before the Institute 
the results of an investigation, which originally I intended to 
elaborate into a paper. 

T have found that, in contradistinction to the accepted ideas— 
this ought to be of fundamental importance with regard to the 
theory of the magnetic field—magnetic fields set at right angles 
to each other do not affect each other in the least (Fig. 3 and 4). 

In other words, if a field is set up in a magnetic material 
which is permeated by a second field at right angles to it, the rela- 
tion of the first field to its electromagnetic force is not in the 
slightest degree affected by the second field, although the second 
field may be so strong as to have completely saturated the iron at 
right angles to the first field. 

Tf for instance in Fig. 3, M-1 and F-1 represent respectively a 
strong magnetomotive force and a strong magnetic field, it is 
natural that it will be little or not at all affected by a small 
second magnetomotive force and magnetic field, etc., M-2 and 
F-2, set at right angles to 1. 

However, it should be expected, according to the usual con- 
ception, that if F-2 and M-2 reach saturation (Fig. 4), then with 
the same M-1, F-1 should be considerably reduced, because one 
should assume that if the iron is saturated in one direction of the 
field F-2 there will be no possibility for any magnetic flux to pass 
through it, even though directed at right angles. 

However, F-1 is not at all affected by F-2. This is not in con- 
tradiction to the phenomena observed with fields which are said 
to be and are in some respects at right angles to each other in alter- 
nating-current machinery, in commutating direct-current ma- 
chinery and even in many types of unipolar machines. (How- 
ever, unipolar machines can be so designed that the fields are in 
such relation to each other so as to be actually at right angles. 
This is of course not usually the case when conductors are placed 
in slots or holes as in Mr. Lamme’s machine). Thisis,asI stated, 
not a contradiction, as a close scrutiny will show that the fluxes 
in the cases usually considered are affected in their mutual rela- 
tionship not because they are at right angles but for any of a 
number of other reasons. - 

ae conditions seem to find a parallel in the modern theory 
of hght. 

In concluding, I take pleasure in stating that I have observed 
the successful operation of Mr. Lamme’s 2000-kw. machine. It 
ran very well indeed; there was no sparking; it ran cool, noise- 
lessly and without vibration. 

It is almost needless to say that I hope the paper will give a 
new impetus to this development, which though apparently 
stagnant in the United States, I had the pleasure of reviving in 
Europe. 
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Elihu Thomson: [ listened to Mr. Lamme’s account of his 
experiences with the unipolar machine with much interest. It 
is an example of how bold an engineer must be at times even to 
undertake the problems of which so little is known. He enters 
the field and tries to do the work and then finds so many difficul- 
ties that it is a wonder he ever gets through or does not lose his 
enthusiasm before he has gone as far as Mr. Lamme has gone. I 
congratulate him on the final result in having a machine that will 
do the work. Now, in regard to unipolar construction, it will be 
recalled that in 1884 in the old electrical exhibition in Philadel- 
phia George Forbes showed two or three examples of unipolar 
dynamos. They had great blocks of carbon for brushes, but it is 
about the worst material to be used in the case of a unipolar 
machine where the contact resistance is high. The loss involved 
would be very great. About 1885 or ’86 we were studying the 
problem of the possibility of large power stations for continuous 
work, from the point of unipolar design, thinking possibly we 
might construct a number of machines in series for a very large 
output such as 25,000, or 30,000 kilowatts, large in those days. _ I 
was led to look into the unipolar design. I built two machines of 
moderate size to test out the conditions; the armature conductor 
was single without. series connection. This single conductor 
was used much asin Fig. 2 of Mr. Lamme’s paper, only the com- 
pounding which I obtained in that machine was by making the 
current-collecting ring connect with the inner conductor by a 
spiral band going around two or three times, as if a huge ribbon 
had been wound around, which carried the current to the outside 
ring. That is simply doing the same thing as carrying the leads 
from the brushes around in order to get compounding. The 
machine, however, developed difficulties and it was evident that 
we did not have enough knowledge in those days for proper con- 
struction. The iron losses were evidently, however, quite low. 
I would say that the rotor itself was composed of a plain cylin- 
drical bar which was evenly plated with copper on the outside 
so as to confine the conduction to the outside, and in the air gap. 
I was led to suspect in those days that possibly there was a 
lessened loss to be expected in iron, where we did not have a re- 
versal of flux, and in building some inductor dynamos later we 
found the iron losses so low that they were hardly measurable 
because the flux merely changed direction from one point to an- 
other, so that the amount of iron subject to magnetic changes was 
very small. That, I think, would apply in the case of unipolar 
machines and account for the low iron losses. 

I was interested to note the remarks that Mr. Lamme makes as 
to the brushes. This problem in a way reminds me very strongly 
of the early days of railway motors. We had a hard fight to get 
railway motors to work in the street, where they were exposed to 
the dust and dirt of the street, and the commutators likewise. 
We attempted to run them open, without any boxes or casing, 
and encountered many difficulties. I was on the point of telling 
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our company to hold up on railway motor business because the 
commutator repair bills would swamp them. We then intro- 
duced the carbon brush. The box type of motor kept the dust 
off, and our hard work was over. For a time it was a very seri- 
ous outlook. I recall that in 1889 Mr. C. E. L. Brown, known 
to us all as one of the most competent engineers, whose work has 
stood as the very highest, was engaged at that time in unipolar 
design, and the Oerlikon works had a contract to build a machine 
for 10 volts for electrolytic work. It was of large output, some- 
thing like 12,000 or 15,000 amperes. I saw the parts of the ma- 
chine in the shop. The rotor was a large copper pulley with rims 
turned up at each side for the traverse of the brushes. I said to 
Mr. Brown, “ That is all right; but how about collection of 
current from that ring? The wear will be terrific on those sur- 
faces and your ring will soon have the flanges worn off.” He 
said ‘Do you really think so?” I said “I know so. I don’t be- 
lieve it is possible for you to run at those high speeds without 
wearing them off.’’ In about a year’s time a letter came from 
Mr. Brown saying he had found exactly what I told him about 
the brush wear was true, and he said ‘‘ Now I am going to try 
carbon.” I wrote back that I thought he would be in worse 
trouble with carbon than with leaf brushes, because the leaf 
brush will accommodate itself to the surface, while the block of 
carbon will dance and jump, and cannot possibly follow the vibra- 
tion of the machine unless the pressure be so high as to cause a 
mechanical friction that will be absolutely prohibitive. Later 
on I heard from Brown that these things were true. I have 
been interested very much to see the chemical methods of keep- 
ing contacts clean as applied in the way that Mr. Lamme says 
has been done. When I was analytical chemist, to keep our 
metal surfaces clean we washed them with a little hydrochloric 
acid. If applied to cases of the kind in such a way that the acid 
would not do any damage around, it would often solve difficulties. 

W.L. Waters (by letter): Mr. Lamme, at the end of his paper, 
states—‘‘ As an example of engineering pertinacity, this machine 
is possibly without a rival.”’ I would change the word “ pos- 
sibly ” to ‘‘ probably.”’ The writer had the pleasure of assisting 
Mr. Lamme in some of the work described, and I think that en- 
gineers that have been through similar difficulties will realize 
that his bare narrative covers a long period of strenuous work— 
work that would never have been brought to a successful con- 
clusion, but for the extraordinary resourcefulness and persever- 
ance of the man who was directing it. As stated in the paper— 
“TE SNiCht DA S830 ve so ae io cee he that many of the 
troubles encountered with this machine could. have been fore- 
seen,’’ but when it is considered that this is merely one of a 
thousand machines that were being handled in the routine work 
by the engineers responsible for this unipolar machine, it is easily 
seen that the only way to decide the numerous points which arose 
was by the direct experiments described in the paper. 
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EXCITATION OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT 
GENERATORS 


BY D. B. RUSHMORE 


Tue PrositEeM OF EXCITATION 

In order to induce an electromotive force in electrical machin- 
ery some sort of excitation must always be provided. In direct- 
current machines an e.m.f. is induced in the armature conductors 
by their motion across a stationary magnetic field. This is 
sometimes also the case with alternators, although it is more 
usual that the field is revolving, so that the magnetic flux travels 
past the armature conductors, which are stationary. 

In the inductor alternator both the field and armature wind- 
ings are stationary and only the pole pieces revolve. Due to the 
varying reluctance of the magnetic circuit, caused by the revolv- 
ing poles, the flux linked with the armature coils will vary period- 
ically, and induce an alternating e.m.f. in the armature winding. 
Inthe polyphase induction motor the stator and rotor currents 
produce a resultant magnetomotive force resulting in a rotating 
field which induces e.m.fs. in both the primary and secondary 
windings. In a transformer, the applied primary current mag- 
netizes the core and produces an alternating magnetic flux which 
links with both the primary and secondary windings, causing 
e.m.fs. to be induced therein. 4 

The above cases can in general be divided in two groups: 
first, those of the transformer action, where the field and the 


. 


windings, in which the e.m.f. is to be induced, are both stationary 
relative to one another and where the voltage is induced by the 
alternating magnetic flux; second, those of the generator action, 
where the field and the windings, in which the e.m.f. is to be 
induced, move relatively to one another, so that the armature 
conductors cut the lines of force of the magnetic field. 

1841 
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In this paper it is only the intent to cover that part of the 
second group which refers to the excitation of alternating-current 
synchronous generators. 


ALTERNATING-CURRENT GENERATORS 
Induced E. M. F. An alternating-current synchronous gen- 
erator is absolutely dependent on a direct-current excitation 
for its operation, the e.m.f. induced in the armature circuit being 


determined by the formula 
E =4.44 kskyfnd 10% 


in which 
k; = slot factor. 
kw = winding pitch factor. 
f = frequency in cycles per second. 
nm = armature turns in series per phase. 
@ = magnetic lines of force. 
VALUES OF SLOT FACTOR ks 
Slots per pole | Single-* Two- Three- 
per phase phase phase phase 
1 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 
2 0.707 | 0.924 | 0.966 
3 0.667 | 0.911 | 0.960 
4 0.653 | 0.907 | 0.958 
5 0.647 | 0.904 | 0.957 
6 0.643 | 0.903 | 0.956 


The values of the winding pitch factor, kw, are given in Fig. 1. 

Characteristics. The field ampere-turns required to produce 
the magnetic flux which is necessary in order to induce a desired 
e.m.f. depends on the character of the magnetic circuit, 4.e., 
on its dimensions and on the material of which it is made up. 
The values are readily obtained by referring to standard satura- 
tion curves, similar to the ones shown in Fig. 2, these curves, of 
course, depending upon the qualities of the iron or steel which is 
used. The curves are plotted asampere-turns per inch against 
kilo-lines per sq. inch, although occasionally ampere-turns per 
centimeter are plotted against kilo-lines per square centimeter. 
The total magnetomotive force per magnetic circuit is equal to 
the sum of the m.m. fs. necessary for establishing the required 


*If part of the ‘slots are left open, the breadth of the winding is re- 
duced and the value of ks is increased to approximately that given for 
a two-phase winding. 
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flux in the separate parts of the circuit which are in series, viz., 
the pole pieces, the field spider, the air gaps, the teeth and the 
armature core. 

The relation of the e.m.f. produced by an alternator at no-load, 
i.e., at open circuit, to the field current when the alternator is 
driven at constant speed is represented by the no-load saturation 
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Fic. 2-—-SATURATION CURVES. 


curve. Such a characteristic curve is shown in curve A, Fig. 3, 
and it is seen that this curve is almost a straight line for small 
exciting currents. At low excitation, the reluctance of the air 
gap is very high and that of the iron very low, and therefore the 
former may be considered as constituting the entire reluctance | 
of the magnetic circuit. Since the reluctance of air is constant, 
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regardless of the flux density, at small excitations the flux will 
be proportional to the magnetomotive force, and therefore the 
open-circuit voltage is proportional to the field current, hence the 
curve is straight. As the field becomes stronger, however, the 
proportion of the air-gap reluctance to the entire reluctance 
decreases because the permeability of iron decreases with in- 
creased flux density, and therefore the e.m.f. increases less 
rapidly with increased excitation. 

When a current is flowing in the armature circuit, 7. e., under 
load, the field ampere-turns required to maintain normal terminal 
voltage exceed the no-load ampere-turns required for normal 
voltage. This is due to the following: 

1. The resistance drop in voltage caused by the armature current. 

2. The demagnetizing effect of the armature current. 


3. The increased leakage flux caused by a greater full-load field excita- 
tion. 


A number of methods have been proposed for calculating 
the above components, and thus determining the total field 
excitation. A detailed explanation of these methods is, however, 
beyond the scope of this paper. Knowing the resistance and the 
leakage reactance of the armature, the voltage drop in the arma- 
ture is added geometrically to the terminal voltage, and this 
gives the induced voltage in the machine. Knowing from the 
no-load saturation curve the required net excitation at this volt- 
age, and correcting it for the effect of the armature reaction, the 
necessary field ampere-turns are obtained. The result of such 
calculations for different values of the armature current and for 
various power factors are represented by the load-characteristic 
curves. The full-load saturation curve of an alternator is shown 
by curve B in Fig. 3. 

Effect of Power Factor. When the armature current leads the 
induced e.m.f. in the armature conductors, the armature m.m.f. 
assists the field m.m.f. and so strengthens the field. When the 
armature current lags behind the induced e.m.f., the armature 
m.m.f. opposes the field m.m.f. and so weakens the field. 

When the current and the induced e.m.f. are in phase, the 
two m.m.fs. neither assist or oppose each other, and the influence 
of the armature reaction is only to distort the main field without 
changing its value. The current in the armature, however, 
always lags behind the induced e.m.f. by reason of the inductance, 
and even with unity power factor in the external circuit the 
armature reaction is demagnetizing to a certain extent. 
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The induced armature e.m.f. is proportional to the flux per pole, 
and thus, with leading current in the armature the induced e.mf. 
is greater than the open-circuit voltage, and with lagging current 
less than the open-circuit voltage. In the latter case, when load 
is put on the machine the field excitation must, therefore, be 
increased in order to overcome the armature reaction by an 
amount sufficient to neutralize the armature-demagnetizing 
magnetomotive force. 

Range of Excitation. In order to get the best combination for 
automatic voltage regulation an alternator should preferably 
have a range in excitation from no-load to maximum load, with 
approximately 80 per cent power factor, of the ratio of not more 
than one to two. With 125 volts excitation, the voltage should 
therefore not be allowed to exceed 125 volts at maximum load, 80 
per cent power factor, and the corresponding no-load excitation 
should be about 70 volts. Should the excitation voltage be 250, 
the same ratio should hold true. 

Excitation required varies considerably for different machines, 
depending upon the size, the number of poles, the speed and the 
regulation. For alternators of different capacities, but other- 
wise similar, the relative excitation naturally decreases as the 
size of the alternator increases. High-speed machines generally 
require a less excitation than low-speed, due to the less number 
of poles. With a large number of poles, however, the air gap 
is usually smaller, and this will somewhat offset the higher 
excitation for low-speed machines. 

In general, it may be said that small machines of many poles 
require a large excitation, and large machines with few poles a 
comparatively small excitation. The percentage of the excitation 
of alternators as compared to their output may approximately 
be taken as from 2 per cent or more for the former class to 0.5 
per cent for the latter. In Fig. 4 are given some curves showing 
approximately the average values of excitation required for 
different types of alternators. 


EXCITERS 
Exciter Characteristics. When exciters are to be operated in 
connection with automatic regulators it is most important that 
they be designed with this point in view. The densities, 


| especially in the fields, should be fa rly low, as with a high density 


the time element required to vary the voltage from one point to 
another would be so long as materially to affect the regulation. 
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The exciter should preferably have a time element so that it 
will be responsive to changes in the field excitation to the extent 


that, by inserting an external resistance equal to about three 


times the resistance of the field, the voltage will fall from 125 
to 25 volts in from four to six seconds. An ideal exciter designed 


along these lines should also give at full field 165 volts, and the 
increase in the field current from 125 volts to 150 volts should not 


be over 50 per cent. 

For alternators operating at maximum inductive overload, 
125 volts is generally required for the excitation, and in order 
to get satisfactory regulation when a T A regulator is used, 
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EXCITATION OF ALTERNATORS. 
the exciter must be designed so as to be able to give 165 volts 


momentarily. It is also necessary that the increase in the exciter 
field current should be small, so that the exciter will respond 
quickly to the short-circuiting of the rheostat, and thus insure 
the desired alternator excitation. Should the excitation voltage 
be any other value than 125, e.g., 250 volts, the above values 
would be proportionally changed. 
The curves in Fig. 5 show the saturation curves of two exciters, 
one representing the characteristics of a machine with a low 


density, as required, and the other representing the characteristics 
of a machine with high density and consequently requiring a 
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large increase in the field current. It can readily be seen that 
the latter exciter is not as desirable for good voltage regulation 
as the former exciter when an automatic regulator is used. 

The series field excitation should not exceed 30 per cent of the 
total excitation so that a good regulation may be obtained by 
control of the shunt-field rheostat. In order to obtain the desired 
variation in the voltage it becomes necessary to provide a rheostat 
of sufficient size, its resistance being about three times that of 
the resistance of the exciter shunt field when hot. 

Shunt vs. Compound-Wound Exciters. While an exciter can be 
either of the shunt or compound-wound type, the latter is pre- 
ferable. The main reason for this is that a better parallel opera- 
tion is obtained with compound windings, this being especially 
true where two or more machines of different size are to be oper- 
ated in parallel. It makes no difference whether an automatic 
regulator is used or not, although the series winding loses its 
value in connection with automatic regulators if the exciters are 
not operated in parallel. 

When operating without automatic regulators, compound- 
wound exciters have the advantage that they will give the same 
excitation from no load to full load, or they can be slightly over- 
compounded to take care of the increased load, and will thereby 
compensate in a measure for the drop or rise in the voltage as the 
load varies. 

Exciters with Commutating Poles. In operating exciters with 
commutating poles in parallel, there is sometimes a tendency for 
the incoming machine to take all the load. The reason for this 
is generally due to the fact that a commutating-pole machine, 
when flat-compounded at 125 volts, has a rising characteristic 
when operated at voltages less than normal, as shown in Fig. 6. 
To overcome this it is therefore desirable to flat-compound all 
exciters with commutating poles at 80 volts, so as to give a droop- 
ing characteristic at higher voltages, as shown in Fig. 7. 

Rating. It is the general practise so to determine the capacity 
of the exciters that their combined normal rating will correspond 
to the maximum excitation required for the total generating 
equipment when operating at the specified power factor. 

An overload capacity of 25 per cent is therefore generally 
considered ample to take care of possible excessive load variations 
and for furnishing current to auxiliary station apparatus and- 
lighting. ' 

The temperature rise at normal load should not exceed 45 deg. 
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cent. on the commutator and 40 deg. cent. on all other parts; for 
25 per cent overload 60 deg. and 55 deg. cent respectively. These 
temperatures are to be based on thermometer readings, and a 
room temperature of 25 deg. cent. 

Voltage. The pressure most commonly used for excitation is 
125 volts. For alternating-current machines of a very large 
capacity requiring a large excitation it will, however, usually be 
found to be more economical to use a 250-volt excitation. This 
higher voltage will necessarily allow a smaller conductor for the 
exciter and field leads, and in addition the size of the commutator 
can be considerably reduced, which is important, especially for 
waterwheel-driven exciters where the design must be such as 
to withstand safely the increased stresses due to a possible double 
speed. 


0 4 % FULL 0 % % 4% Fuu 
LOAD LOAD 


Fics. 6 AND 7—COMPOUNDING OF COMMUTATING-POLE EXCITERS. 


Speed. The speed of an exciter depends on the method of its 
drive and on its capacity. Extremely slow or high speeds mean 
excessive cost, with the addition of mechanical difficulties for 
high speed. This is especially important in hydraulic installa- 
tions, where the exciters are driven from waterwheels, in 
which case they must be designed to withstand the increased 
stresses due to a double speed. This fact should, therefore, 
always be considered before the speed of waterwheel-driven 
exciters is fixed. 

Mechanical Design. The mechanical design of exciters does not 
differ from other direct-current generators. They are almost 
always of the horizontal type, although in certain instances 
vertical units are desired, due to certain advantages in the 
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hydraulic equipment. Vertical units are, as a rule, considerably 
more expensive than horizontal, on account of increased de- 
velopment charges. 

The pole pieces are generally built up of laminated steel riveted 
together and bolted to the frame. The extensions of the pole 
face serve to hold the field coils firmly in place, and the coils 
can readily be exchanged when necessary by simply removing 
the pole pieces. 

Belted exciters are generally provided with end-shield bearings, 
as when this type of exciter is selected the required capac'ty is 
not very large and two-bearing machines can safely be used. 
When intended for direct connection to a waterwheel they are 
almost invariably of the pedestal-bearing type, the shaft being 
provided with the necessary coupling. When, on the other hand, 
they are intended for direct connection to an engine or to the 
main generators, shaft and bearings are generally not furnished. 
In the former case the exciter armature is commonly mounted 
directly on the engine shaft and the frame is supported on an 
extension of the engine base, while in the latter case the arma- 
ture is generally mounted on an extension of the generator shaft 
and the frame is supported on a bracket outside one of the 
generator-bearing pedestals. 

Vertical exciters are ordinarily provided with one or two guide 
bearings and a short shaft with coupling. For supporting the 
revolving element a roller-suspension bearing is sometimes 
furnished, forming part of the upper bearing bracket. It should 
be of sufficient size to take care not only of the weight of the 
exciter armature but also of the revolving element of the prime 
mover. In certain instances waterwheel builders will furnish 
a step bearing and if so, only guide bearings need be furnished 
with the exciter. 

Two-bearing belted exciters are usually provided with a slid- 
ing base and the belt is tightened by the use of a ratchet screw 
which moves the machine along the base. When the exciters 
are rigidly coupled and driven by motors, both the exciter and 
the motor should be mounted on a common cast-iron base to 
insure perfect alignment. 

Pulleys for belt-driven exciters should preferably be of paper, 
these being preferable to cast-iron pulleys. They are cheaper, 
lighter and adhere well to the belt. The belt speed should not 
exceed 5000 ft. per minute and the pulley ratio should not exceed 
5 to 1 unless an idler is provided. 
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DIrrERENt MetuHops OF EXCITATION 


The excitation of alternators can in general be classified under 
the following three divisions: self-excited, compositely excited 
and separately excited. Of these, however, the last named is 
almost entirely used. 

Self-Exciting Alternators. The simplest form of self-excited 
alternator is the one where the field current is supplied through 
a rectifying commutator from the armature under consideration. 

Self-excited alternators may be divided into series-wound and 
shunt-wound, depending upon whether the whole current is 
rectified and led through a comparatively small number of turns 
around the field magnets, or whether only a portion of the 
current is rectified and led through a shunt circuit several 
times around the field poles. Of these, the shunt-wound type 
has been mostly used, and either the full pressure of the 
armature, or that of one or more coils, may be impressed directly 
upon the rectifying commutator, by means of a transformer 
attached to the armature. 

The Alexanderson self-excited alternator is possibly best 
_ known in this country. A novel feature of this machine is the 
automatic voltage regulation accomplished by a special applica- 
tion of the field rheostat. While in ordinary generators the 
field current is controlled by hand regulation, this machine 
employs a three-phase field rheostat in which the voltage drop 
is automatically cut down to the desired extent by a three-phase 
current forced through the rheostat in opposite directions to the 
field currents. The current used for redycing the drop in the 
rheostat is taken from a transformer connected in series with 
the armature circuit. In this way the field current is regulated 
with respect to the power factor as well as to the amount of 
current taken from the generator. 

A diagram showing the general connections of this machine 
is givenin Fig.8. The stationary part is provided with two wind- 
ings, the main winding, A, and the auxiliary winding, 8 
which is placed in the same slots as the main winding and con- 
sists of a few turns of small wire. 

The exciting current is generated in the auxiliary three-phase 
winding, its terminals being connected to three sets of brushes 
bearing on a special rectifying commutator. R represents three 
non-inductive resistances connecting the windings to the neutral 
point. Three series transformers are connected in the main 
lines of the alternator, the secondaries of which are connected 
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to the resistance in the Y-connection of the auxiliary winding. 
F is the field winding of the alternator, which can be of the 
ordinary construction. The commutator has one active segment 
per pole, each alternate segment being connected to one side of 
the field winding and the remaining segments to the other. 
By this arrangement it is possible to make the commutation inde- 
pendent of the reactance which is inherent in the ordinary type 
of field winding, and the whole process of commutation is 
carried out in the stationary circuits before the current enters the 
field. 

The operation of the machine is as follows: full-load inductive 
excitation of the machine is obtained from the voltage generated 
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in the auxiliary winding, and the resistance in series with the 
winding is so adjusted that the current from the winding to 
the brushes is right at no load. With full-load wattless current 
of the alternator, the current in the secondary of the series trans- 
former and its potential is such that the drop in the resistance 
which occurs at no load is completely compensated for, so that 
there is no potential difference although the resistance is in 
series with the commutator. With full non-inductive load, 
since the arrangement of the circuits is such that the opposing 
e.m.f. by the series transformer is displaced 90 deg. from that 
generated in the auxiliary winding, the resultant drop in the 
resistance is of some magnitude and therefore the exciter 
voltage is less than at full-load wattless current, but more than 
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at no load. The true relation between excitation at no load, 
full non-inductive load and full inductive load is illustrated in 
Fig..9, in which A B is the excitation at full non-inductive load, 
AC the excitation at full inductive load, and A O, equal to 
AC—OC, is the no-load excitation. The circle is the locus for 
the field excitation for different power factors. It is evident that 
the voltage so obtained at the rectifying commutator is correct 
for proper compounding, since the relation between the no-load 
ampere-turns and the full non-inductive load ampere-turns 
is quite closely found by combining the no-load ampere-turns 
and synchronous impedance ampere-turns at right angles. This 
full inductive excitation is very closely obtained, if the no-load 
ampere-turns and the synchronous impedance ampere-turns are 
directly added. This corresponds in the diagram to the condi- 
tions when A O is added to OC. 
Composite-Wound Alternators. In order to obtain the result 
for which compound windings are used with direct-current gen- 
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erators, compensating windings are used with alternators. The 
field is excited for its normal open-circuit voltage by an exciter 
either direct-connected or geared to the generator, while the 
voltage drop caused by the load current is compensated for by 
series ampere-turns from self-excitation. 

The compensating winding can be connected in many different 
ways; for example, the armature current may all be rectified for 
use in excitation, or it may pass through a special transformer 
attached to the armature, and the secondary of this transformer 
may supply the current for rectification and self-excitation. 
Again, the rectified current may be passed through a few turns 
of wire on each pole, or all the necessary series turns may be 
placed on one or two poles. 

The connections of one type of compensated generator are 
shown in Fig. 10. There are two collector rings for supplying 
current to the revolving field, and three collector rings for sup- | 
plying alternating current from a series transformer to the arma- 


ay 
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‘ture of the compensating exciter. This set of three rings is 


mounted outside of the bearing in the case of the smaller belt- 
driven generators, and inside the bearing, just outside the field 
collector rings, on the larger belt-driven machines. On the 
engine-driven generators these rings are mounted on the exciter- 
shaft. 

The compounding of these machines is accomplished by pass- 
ing three-phase current into the exciter armature in such a 
way that it reacts magnetically on the exciter field in propor- 
tion to the strength and phase relation of the alternating current. 
Consequently, the magnetic field and hence the voltage of the 
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exciter are due to the combined effects of the shunt field current 
and the magnetic reaction of the alternating current. The alter- 
nating current passes through the exciter armature in such a 
manner as to give the necessary rise of exciter voltage as the 
non-inductive load increases, and without other adjustment, to 
give greater rise of exciter voltage with additions of inductive 
load. 

An illustration of a compensating generator of the above type 
is shown in Fig. 11. ; 

Separate Excitation. A separately excited generator has no 


inherent tendency toward regulation, this being effected either 
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by a rheostat in the field circuit or by means of different systems 
of automatic regulator operation, as treated more fully in another 
part of this paper. 

With separate excitation the direct current is obtained by 
means of exciters, or from some other existing source of direct- 
current supply or from a storage battery. The first method, 
however, is the most advantageous and is the one almost invari- 
ably used. 


DIFFERENT METHODS OF VOLTAGE REGULATION 
Hand Regulation. The simplest system of operation is by 
means of hand-operated rheostats connected in the field circuits 
of each generator. The pressure of the exciter bus is then 
generally kept constant at the rated exciter voltage and all 
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the regulation is done by manipulating the generator rheostats. 
In order to regulate the exciter voltage it is, of course, also neces- 
sary to provide rheostats in the exciter fields. 

T A Regulators. Of the various schemes proposed for auto- 
matic voltage regulation, the TA regulator is now most widely 
used. With this system the desired voltage is maintained by 
rapidly opening and closing a shunt circuit across the exciter 
field rheostat. The rheostat is first turned in until the exciter 
voltage is greatly reduced and the regulator circuit is then 
closed. This short-circuits the rheostat through contacts in the 
regulator and the voltage of the exciter and generator im- 
mediately rise. Ata predetermined point the regulator contacts 
are automatically opened and the field current of the exciter 
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must again pass through the rheostat. The resulting reduction 
in voltage is arrested at once by the closing of the regulator 
contacts, which continue to vibrate in this manner and keep the 
generator voltage within the desired limits. 

Method of Operation. An elementary. diagram of the type 
T A, form A regulator’s connections with an alternating-current 
generator and exciter is shown in Fig. 12. The regulator has a 
direct-current control magnet, an alternating-current control 
magnet, and a relay. The direct-current control magnet is 
connected to the exciter busbars. This magnet has a fixed 
stop-core in the bottom and a movable core in the top which is 
attached to a pivoted lever having at the opposite end a flexible 
contact pulled downward by four spiral springs. For clearness, 
however, only one spring is shown in the diagram. Opposite the 
direct-current control magnet is the alternating-current control 
magnet¢which has a potential winding connected by means of a 
potential transformer to the alternating-current generator or 
busbars. There is an adjustable compensating winding on the 
alternating-current magnet connected through a current trans- 
former to the principal lighting feeder. The object of this 
winding is to raise the voltage of the alternating-current busbars 
as the load increases. The alternating-current control magnet 
has a movable core and a lever and contacts similar to those of 
the direct-current control magnet, and the two combined pro- 
duce what is known as the “ floating main contacts.” 

The relay consists of a U-shaped magnet core having a dif- 
ferential winding and a pivoted armature controlling the con- 
tacts which open and close the shunt circuit across the exciter 
field rheostat. One of the differential windings of the relay is 
permanently connected across the exciter busbars and tends to 
keep the contacts open; the other winding is connected to the 
exciter busbars through the floating main contacts and when the 
latter are closed neutralizes the effect of the first winding and 

allows the relay contacts to short-circuit the exciter field rheostat. 
Condensers are connected across the relay contacts to prevent 
severe arcing and possible injury. 

Cycle of Operation. The circuit shunting the exciter field 
rheostat through the relay contacts is opened by means of 
a single-pole switch at the bottom of the regulator panel and the 
rheostat turned in until the alternating-current voltage is re- 
duced 65 per cent below normal. This weakens both of the 
control magnets and the floating main contacts are closed. This 
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closes the relay circuit and demagnetizes the relay magnet, 
releasing the relay armature, and the spring closes the relay 
contacts. The single-pole switch is then closed and as the exciter 
field rheostat is short-circuited the exciter voltage will at once 
rise and bring up the voltage of the alternator. This will 
strengthen the alternating-current and direct-current control 
magnets and at the voltage for which the counterweight has 
been previously adjusted the main contacts will open. The relay 
magnet will then attract its armature and by opening the shunt 
circuit at the relay contacts will throw the full resistance into 
the exciter field circuit, tending to lower the exciter and alternator 
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voltage. The main contacts will then be again closed, the exciter 
field rheostat short-circuited through the relay contacts and the 
cycle repeated. This operation is continued at a high rate of 
vibration, due to the sensitiveness of the control magnets, and 
maintains not a constant, but a steady exciter voltage. 

For larger installations the type T A, form F regulator is 
generally used, an elementary connection diagram of this type 
being shown in Fig. 138. This regulator has several relays, 
varying from two to twelve in number according to the size, 
capacity and character of the exciters used. While the funda- 
mental principle of operation of these regulators is the same as 
for the form A, as described above, certain modifications are 
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necessary in controlling two or more generators. As will be 
seen by reference to the elementary diagram of the form F 
regulator, relay No. 1 is connected across the field rheostat of 
one exciter, while relays No. 2 and No. 3 are placed across sec- 
tions of the field rheostat of the second exciter. This is necessi- 
tated because the second exciter is of larger capacity than the 
first. Similar modifications are necessary in special cases, but 
the method of control by the rapidly moving main floating 
magnets and sensitive control magnets remains identical and 
maintains the same steady rise and fall in voltage required by the 
alternating-currrent system. 

Compensation for Line Drop. Compensation for line drop 
may also be obtained with these regulators. For ordinary instal- 
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lations the compensating winding on the alternating-current 
control magnet is connected to a current transformer in the main 
feeder. A dial switch is provided by which the strength of the 
alternating-current control magnet may be varied and the 
regulator made to compensate for any desired line drop up to 
15 per cent, according to the line requirements. 

This arrangement is very satisfactory for general use, but where 
the power-factor of the load has a wide range of variation, as 
in long-distance transmission lines, better results can be obtained 
with a special line-drop compensator adapted to the regulator. 
This compensator, see diagram Fig. 14, has two dial switches 
with many taps to the resistance and the reactance in the box 
so that it can be adjusted to compensate accurately for line 
losses with loads of varying power factor. 
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Systems. In larger stations with a number of alternators, the 
general practise has been to provide two or more exciters opera- 
‘ing in parallel and controlled by one common voltage regulator 
by a suitable arrangement of equalizing rheostats. The con- 
nections of such a system are shown in Fig. 15. 

A system using T A regulators for preventing cross-currents 
between generators operating in parallel is shown in the diagram, 
Fig. 16. This particular arrangement covers two generators 
operating on separate buses provided with a tie-line. With the 
tie-switch closed, however, the condition will be the same as 
if both generators operated in parallel on one bus. One exciter 
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with its own regulator is provided for each generator, and the 
current and potential transformers are connected 90 deg. out 
of phase with each other, so that if cross-currents tend to flow 
between the generators, the regulator will reduce these cross- 
currents by strengthening or weakening the field of the generator 
to which the regulator is connected. 

Cut-out Relay. This relay has been devised to be used in 
connection with T A regulators for guarding against short- 
circuits and voltage rises in transmission systems. If a voltage 
regulator is used and a short-circuit should occur somewhere on 
the system, for example in the transmission lines, the action of 
the regulator would naturally be to deliver the maximum excita- 
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tion to the fields of the exciters and generators, so as to keep up 
the voltage of the system. This in turn necessitates that the 
governors of the prime movers be wide open, and if the short- 
circuit should be suddenly relieved, the voltage often rises to 
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very high values, owing to the time element involved in closing 
the governors and in demagnetizing the fields. The connections 
for a high-voltage, high-current relay operating in connection 
with one exciter and one T A regulator are shown in Fig. 17. 
The relay is provided with a current coil and a potential coil, 
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and will automatically reduce the excitation on the exciters in 
case of excessive loads, high voltages, or. any other cause tending 
to increase the voltage. 

Operating Results. The result of installing T A regulators is 
shown in the attached charts, Figs. 18 and 19, taken before and 
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after the installation of the regulator. With much greater load 
fluctuations, itis seen that the variations in the voltage are. 
practically eliminated by the introduction of the regulator. 
A type T A, form F regulator is shown in Fig. 20, Plate XCIII. 

The K. R. System of Regulation. This system of regulation 
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is for use where the excitation for the generators varies con- 
siderably, and where at the same time it is desirable to maintain 
a constant pressure on the exciter busbars, so that current 
can be taken therefrom for lighting, operation of relays, oil- 
switch mechanisms, etc. 

An elementary diagram of this system is given in Fig. 21. 
By referring to the diagram it is seen that three buses are provided, 
the upper, which can be called the field bus, while the others 
may be called the exciter buses. A motor-driven booster is 
connected across the two upper buses as shown, its object being 
to boost or buck the exciter voltage and thus vary the voltage 
applied across the generator fields in proportion to the required 
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excitation, without, however, varying the exciter busbar 
pressure. 

The boosting or bucking action of the booster is effected by merely 
reversing its field, this in turn being accomplished by reversing 
the field of a small regulating generator or exciter which is direct- 
connected to the booster. One terminal of the field of the regu- 
lating generator is connected to the middle point of a storage 
battery which is connected across the exciter busbars, while the 
other terminal of the field is connected to a series of resistances 
as shown in the diagram, this series of resistances also being 
connected across the exciter busbars. The connection is made 
between R, and R, and aT A regulator is connected across the 
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terminals of resistance R;. The object of the storage battery is 
simply to provide for a neutral point, and a resistance could 
equally well be provided, although it would not be so efficient. 
The values of the resistance units are such that Ri > Rz and 
R.,+ R3 > R1. 

The operation is as follows: In case the alternating-current 
busbar voltage tends to drop, the main contact circuit of the regu- 
lator will close, this in turn closing the relay contacts and short- 
circuiting resistance R;. As resistance Ri is greater than Rs, 
the excitation current for the regulating generator field will 
flow from the lower bus, through resistance Re, then through 
the field and hence through the upper half of the storage bat- 
tery to the middle bus. This will cause the booster to raise the 
voltage of excitation, thus increasing the pressure of the alter- 
nating bus, until it reaches the value for which the regulator is 
adjusted. At this instant the regulator main contact circuit 
opens, thereby opening the relay contacts, thus releasing the 
short circuit across the resistance R;. The resistances R3 + Re, 
being greater than Ri, will cause the field current of the regula- 
ting generator to flow from the lower bus through the lower half 
of the battery, then through the field and hence through resist- 
ance R, to the middle bus, thus in opposite direction to which it 
was flowing before. This will also reverse the booster field, caus- 
ing it to lower the voltage applied to the generator fields and the 
alternating-current busbar voltage will drop. 

This action of opening and closing the regulator main contact 
circuit takes place at the rate of from 300 to 600 times per 
minute, thereby insuring a perfectly constant voltage across the 
alternating-current busbars. If line compensation is desired, 
it can also be arranged for in the same manner as previously 
mentioned under T A regulators. 

Thury Regulators. The Thury regulator which is generally 
used in Europe is primarily intended to keep the generator 
voltage constant by regulating the field resistance. In order to 
combine rapidity and reliability of action with sensitiveness, the 
field rheostat is not actuated directly by the fluctuations in 
voltage, but is operated by a small electric motor of about 1/20 
h.p., the regulating mechanism being merely brought into play 
or stopped by the fluctuations of voltage. Fig. 22 is a diagram- 
matic sketch of the voltage regulator for alternating-current 
systems, being practically identical with that used in continuous- 
current installations. H is a toothed wheel keyed to the shaft 
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L which carries the switch arm of the rheostat. D is a casting 
which is rocked to and fro about the shaft L by the miniature 
motor referred to. The pawls J and I’ are attached to D in 
the manner shown, but are held off the toothed wheel by the 
spring-actuated levers K and K’. Each of these two levers 
carries a projection at its upper end; the projection on K passes 
normally above the blade C, while that on K’ rocks to and fro 
underneath this blade. Consequently, when the blade C is 
lowered or raised in the manner presently to be described, it 
will strike against K’ or K respectively, thus permitting pawl J’ 
or I to drop into the teeth of the wheel H. The latter is now 
rotated in the one or the other direction—thus cutting in or 
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cutting out field resistance—until the blade C regains its hori- 
zontal position, when it no longer strikes against K or K’. Pawls 
Tand J’ are then drawn by spring-action out of contact with the 
teeth of the wheel H. 

The electromagnetic mechanism for controlling the position 
of the blade C is as follows: P is one of the limbs of the lamina- 
tions which constitute part of the magnetic circuit through which 
a flux is maintained by the coil F. A very light coil B, connected 
across the busbars whose voltage is to be controlled, is free 
to move up or down above F, the movement being limited by 
adjustable stops 6 and 6’. When the voltage of the supply is 
normal, the current through B is such that the lever £ carrying 
the blade C is in a horizontal position, and nothing happens. 
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But when the supply voltage is higher or lower than the normal, 
then a correspondingly larger or smaller current flows through 
the shunt coil B, which rises or falls in consequence and causes 
the blade C to move into the way of the oscillating levers K and 
K’, thus actuating the rheostat as previously explained. 

The coil B moves against the tension and compression of the 
two springs A and R, the latter being, in its turn, attached to the 
free end of a flat spring, O, fixed at S. The free end of O is also 
in connection, through the intervention of a dash-pot JN, with 
the pivoted lever M, which takes up a position in accordance 
with the position of the switch arm by means of the gearing 
shown. Thisfarrangement tends to steady the removal of coil 
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B and to bring it back speedily to its horizontal position after 
having been deflected. In order to prevent vibrations of the 
blade C in regulators for alternating-current or where the 
regulation is required to be unusually sensitive, a dash-pot, Q, 
is also provided. 

Chapman. Regulator. This regulator, a connection diagram 
of which is shown in Fig. 23, is composed of three distinct parts, 
viz., a voltmeter, or relay, for detecting small changes of voltage; 
a rheostat to connect into the field magnet circuit of the generator 
to be regulated; and a pair of working solenoids to operate the 
rheostat. 

The voltmeter, or relay, consists of a coil of wire wound on a 
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brass spool. Inside of the coil is a thin iron disk pivoted at 
opposite ends of its diameter. The tendency of the coil is to 
move this disk to an angle of 90 deg. with itself, and this force is 
opposed by a spring, the tension of which is adjustable by a 
thumbscrew below the coil. The turning of this thumbscrew 
thus enables one to adjust the voltage of regulation. The disk of 
the relay has a platinum-tipped spring attached to it which is 
arranged to make contact with one or another of two platinum- 
tipped screws and these admit current to one or another of two 
working solenoids. The platinum points are protected from dust 
by a metal case with glass top fitting on the top of the brass 
spool. A resistance lamp is placed in circuit with the relay coil, 
the resistance of the lamp being many times that of the coil. 

The rheostat part of the regulator consists of a set 
of resistance units in the smaller sizes of regulator and of 
cast-iron grids in the larger sizes. The resistance units are 
connected to a set of contact segments arranged in the arc of a 
circle on the face of the regulator, and a lever arm carrying the 
contact shoes moves as a radius to the circle. The contact shoes 
are pivoted to the lever arm and held in contact with the seg- 
ments by coil springs. 

The lever arm carrying the contact shoes is part of a beam 
lever that has the cores of the working solenoids pivotally con- 
nected to its two ends. These working solenoids are consuming 
no current except when the regulator is called upon to act, 
and they are, therefore, in circuit only a small portion of the 
time. ‘These solenoids have two windings, a primary andea 
secondary, both wound in the same direction. The primary 
winding alone is fed with live current, while the secondary has 
a current induced in it just at the instant of rupture of the 
contact points, and the induced current, being in the same direc- 
tion as the live current, prevents the formation of an induction 
spark at the points of contact, and these points, being sparkless, 
will last indefinitely. 

An adjustable dash-pot is attached to one side of the apparatus 
at the bottom. This adjusts the quickness of movement of the 
regulator to correspond with the characteristics of the generator 
to be regulated. This dash-pot consists of a brass tube having a 
spline extending its whole length on the inside. A groove in 
the piston fits this spline, and whenever the tube is turned it 
turns the piston also, and opens or closes ports in the piston, 
which allow a more or less free passage for oil from one side to 
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the other of the piston. All that is necessary in order to adjust 
the dash-pot is to turn the containing tube by hand. 

The relay of this regulator can be compound-wound and may 
thus be made to compensate for line loss. There is also another 
way of compensating for line loss which in some instances is more 
feasible than compounding the regulator, and that is to connect 
the relay of the regulator directly to a pair of potential wires 
coming back from the center of distribution. 

Booster System. A system used in Europe is shown in Fig. 24. 
The main feature of this arrangement is a constant exciter bus- 
bar pressure, while the voltage for the generator field excitation 
can be varied by means of varying the excitation of a booster 
connected in series with the generator field circuit. 
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The system consists of two or more exciters driven by separate 
prime movers and adjusted to keep a constant exciter busbar 
pressure. Their design, however, is such that by manipulating 
their rheostats a considerably higher voltage than normal can 
be obtained. This is in order to permit of charging a storage 
battery, which is done from one of the exciters, this being con- 
nected to a charging bus so as not to interfere with the busbar 
pressure. 

In order to vary the voltage across the generator fields one 
booster regulating generator is provided for and direct-connected 
to each main generator. It is connected in series with the gen- 
erator field, and the booster field is also excited from the exciter 
busbars as shown in the illustration. By reversing and varying the 
booster field, which is generally done by a manually operated 
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controller, it is possible to vary the field excitation considerably— 
in one particular instance from 0 to 440 volts, while the exciter 
busbar voltage is kept constant at 220 volts. 


DIFFERENT EXcITER ARRANGEMENTS 


Number of Units. The standard practise for larger stations 
has in the past been to provide two or more exciters operating 
in parallel, and of sufficient capacity to excite all the generators 
in the station. In many installations one or more spare units 
have also generally been provided as reserve, the number depend- 
ing on the capacity of the generating equipment. 

Insome of the recent developments, however, individual ex- 
citers are provided for each main generator, each exciter having 
a capacity sufficient for exciting its own generator only. The 
exciters are not arranged for parallel operation, but the main 
generators are generally operating in parallel, being arranged for 
connection to a common bus, which, however, can be section- 
alized if desired.. 

Method of Drive. Exciters driven by independent prime 
movers, either waterwheels or steam engines, are generally 
found in almost all large installations. While in some modern 
developments they are used entirely for furnishing the excitation, 
in others they are generally kept as reserve, and the excitation is 
normally obtained from motor-driven units. It is obvious that 
a material saving can be accomplished by reducing the number 
of exciters driven by separate prime movers toa minimum. This 
is especially true in hydroelectric developments where the cost 
of the hydraulic part of such an equipment is very high. Separate 
pipe lines are preferable for the exciter turbines as the tapping 
of the penstocks for the main units may seriously interfere 
with the constant speed of the exciters, due to the fluctuating 
water supply for the main units, as the load varies. 

A view of a station containing two 400-kw. 250-volt vertical 
waterwheel-driven exciters for exciting a number of large 
generators is shown in Fig. 25. 

Another method of drive is to have the exciters either direct- 
connected or belted to the main generators. One of the objec- 
tions to this method is the speed variation of the main units, ~ 
which naturally also affects the exciters. Another objection is 
that a trouble in the exciter unit involves the shutting down of 
the large generating unit. Couplings, etc., can, however, be 
provided, for readily disconnecting the exciter from the main 
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units, and the generator can be excited from the other exciter 
units, which can be provided with some reserve capacity over 
what would be required for normal operation. A generator 
of the horizontal design with a direct-connected exciter is 
shown in Fig. 26, and one of the vertical design in Fig. 27. 

The system which seems to be most generally used is the one 
where the exciters are driven both by prime movers and motors. 
While both drives are occasionally used at the same time by 
coupling the turbine or engine to one end of the exciter and a 
motor to the other, separate drives are, however, mostly used. 
In case of the combination method either the prime mover or 
the motor will have to run idle, unless methods are provided 
for mechanically disconnecting them from the exciter. 

With separate drives, enough motor-driven exciters are gen- 
erally provided for exciting the total generating capacity and 
the exciters driven by prime movers are used as reserve and in 
starting up the system. This arrangement will therefore give 
two independent sources of excitation, and in larger stations 
it might even be advisable to provide two or more exciters 
driven by prime movers. 

In certain of the recent installations one small induction-motor- 
driven exciter is provided for each generator, the current for the 
motors being supplied by separate alternating-current low-voltage 
generators, driven by independent prime movers so as to insure 
a perfect operation free from fluctuations in speed. Sometimes 
provision is also made, whereby these auxiliary generators can 
be driven by motors connected to the main buses, or also 
whereby the motors of the exciters can be connected through 
transformers and also fed from the main busbars. A small 
induction-motor-driven exciter set is shown in Fig. 28. 

Different Systems of Connection. The system of connections 
for an exciter equipment varies widely in different installations 
depending upon the layout of the station, the number of units, 
the method of drive and other special requirements which must 
be provided for, such as lighting, storage battery charging, etc. 
‘It is therefore difficult to give specific rules for any particular 
system to be selected, but in the following will be given a des- 
cription of a number of systems which are in general use. 

The diagram shown in Fig. 29 represents a system where 
three prime-mover-driven exciters, operating in parallel, are 
feeding into one common exciter bus extending along all the 
alternating-current generators. Each generator field is then 
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[RUSHMORE] 

Fic. 25—PowER STATION CONTAINING Two 400-Kw., 250-vVOLT 

WATERWHEEL-DRIVEN VERTICAL EXCITERS FOR EXCITATION OF SEVERAL 
LARGE ALTERNATING-CURRENT GENERATORS. 


[RUSHMORE] 


Fic. 26—HorizonTaL GENERATOR WITH DIRECT-CONNECTED EXCITER 
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Fic. 27—VERTICAL GENERATOR WITH DIRECT-CONNECTED EXCITER. 


[RUSHMORE] 


Fic. 28—INbucTION Motor-DrRIVEN EXCITER. 
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connected directly to this bus, the pressure of which is generally 
regulated by means of automatic regulators, although it can also 
be done by manual manipulation of the exciter rheostats. In 
each generator field circuit is also provided a rheostat so that a 
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separate adjustment of the field excitation for the different 
generators can be accomplished. 

In Fig. 80 are shown the connections of another system 
in which the exciters are also operating in parallel on a com- 
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mon excitation, but where they are driven by induction 
motors fed from the low-tension main bus. Two buses are 
shown for the motors, one being the running bus and the 
other the starting bus, the reduced voltage of which is ob- 
tained from taps of an auto-transformer. In a system of this 
kind some means must be provided for obtaining direct current 
when starting up the system. For this reason a small exciter 
s usually installed, being sometimes driven by a gasolene engine 
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or also belted to one of the main units. A storage battery would 
of course also serve this purpose well. 

A system using both a separate waterwheel-driven and a motor- 
driven exciter is shown in Fig. 31. The waterwheel-driven ex- 
citer is then generally used when starting up and for reserve, 
while the motor-driven unit is used for normal operation. Both 
units can, of course, be operated in parallel if desired. 

A system of more flexibility is shown in Fig. 32. Two positive 
and one negative exciter buses are provided and by means of 
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double-throw switches it is possible to connect the exciters to 
either bus and also to excite the generator fields from either bus. 
If it is desired, two different exciter voltages can be maintained 
by operating one exciter on either bus. One exciter can also 
furnish the current for the excitation and the other the current 
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for lighting, etc. The fluctuation in the exciter voltage caused 
by an automatic regulator connected to the first-named machine 
would therefore not be felt on the auxiliary or lighting bus, 
the pressure of which could be kept constant. A similar arrange- 
ment is shown in Fig. 33, with the exception that both sets of 
buses are double-pole. 
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In the arrangement shown in Fig. 34 one motor-driven exciter 
is provided for each generator. The exciters are not intended 
to operate in parallel and one automatic regulator is provided 
for each exciter. In general, the reason for operating a number 
of units with the exciters not in parallel is on account of the pos- 
sibility of an accident. In systems where one or more large 
exciter units are provided, the operation of a large part of the 
system may be mateérially affected if one exciter unit is shut 
down, while, in the event one of the smaller units becomes dis- 
abled, the operation of the system will not be affected to such 
a ereau extent. ; 

The possibility of compensating for cross-currents between 
the machines, as previously explained, is also one of the reasons 
for selecting this system. 
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The motors driving the exciters are fed either from the main 
bus or from the two auxiliary waterwheel-driven generators, 
thus giving two independent systems. In another installation, 
the auxiliary generators are provided with combination drive, 
i.e., they can be driven either by waterwheels or by induction 
motors fed from the main buses. In this particular case, how- 
ever, the individual exciter sets are not intended for being driven 
directly from the main buses as in the systems shown in Fig, 
34. 

Storage Batteries. The use of storage batteries in connection 
with exciters has of late been increasing considerably. The 
advantages of such a combination are obvious, as, with the failure 
of the exciters for some reason or other, the storage battery would 
automatically keep up the excitation. The storage battery is 
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generally floating on the exciter buses, the pressure of which is 
kept constant. A separate exciting bus is provided and between 
this bus and one of the exciter busbars a booster is installed 
which can be operated to either raise or lower the voltage, its 
field being controlled by an automatic voltage regulator. The 
voltage fluctuation is therefore entirely on the exciting buses, 
being caused by varying the booster voltage by means of the 
regulator, while the voltage of the exciter busbars is kept con- 
stant. 

In case of failure of the exciters the excitation would be fur- 
nished by the storage battery, and the booster in connection 
with the regulator would take care of the voltage regulation. 
Should the booster be disabled, provisions are made whereby it 
can be short-circuited and the system operated without the 
regulator. 

In the diagram, Fig. 35, are shown the connections of such 
a system. 

The author desires to acknowledge the assistance of Mr. E. A. 
Lof in the preparation of this paper. 
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Discuss1on ON ‘‘EXcITATION OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT 
GENERATORS ” (RusHMORE), Boston, Mass., JuNE 28, 
1912. 


B. G. Lamme: I have only a few points to bring up in 
connection with this paper. On page 1842 is a table which I 
did not understand. For example, the constants given for 
single-phase and three-phase windings do not agree, and yet: 
very frequently three-phase windings are used to give single- 
phase. However, I may not understand how these constants 
are used. In the method of calculation which I have been using, 
I do not have any fixed constants. I first work out the magnetic 
field distribution. From this I then derive the constants for 
each individual case. The use of a constant is all right in the 
hands of a skilful designer, if he knows how it is derived, but in 
special designs it is likely to be misleading. The table given 
probably refers to a standard type of machine in which the 
constant has been determined, and has been proved to be 
constant in all cases. 

A second point is the value of Kw, the winding-pitch factor, 
that is shown on page 1843. The curve shown is part of what 
is practically asine curve. It is so close toa sine that it is almost 
impossible to find the difference. 

On page 1845 the “‘ Range of Excitation ”’ is referred to, where 
it is stated that ‘‘ with 125 volts excitation, the voltage should 
therefore not be allowed to exceed 125 volts at maximum load, 
80 per cent power factor, and the corresponding no-load exci- 
tation should be about 70 volts.” That statement can apply 
only to fairly well regulating machines; but for high-speed 
machines such as turbo-alternators where the regulation is made 
purposely rather bad, the ratio of 70 to 125 is much too small, 
and we find in practise that 50 volts at no-load is about right, 
with 110 at full load, which leaves a little margin for rheostat. 

On page 1847, ‘‘ Exciters with Commutating Poles,” it is 
stated, ‘‘ The reason for this is generally due to the fact that a 
commutating-pole machine, when flat-compounded at 125 volts, 
has a rising characteristic when operated at voltages less than 
normal.’ I think that, while that is frequently true in practise, 
it is not necessarily true; because it is due partly to the fact that 
a machine at 125 volts is usually worked farther over the bend 
of the saturation curve than at lower voltages. Part of the over- 
compounding may be due to the presence or absence of local cur- 
rents in the coils short-circuited by the brushes. When a machine 
with commutating poles is operated as a motor, and the commuta- 
ting poles are over-excited, the main field of the machine is weak- 
ened as the load goes on, due to the local currents under the 
brushes. If it is operated as a generator, the local currents will 
tend to strengthen the field and compoundit. At 80 volts, for in- 
stance, the magnetic circuit is less saturated than at 125 volts. 
If part of the saturation lies in the yoke of the machine, which is 
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usually the case, then this saturation will affect the magnetic 
circuit of the commutating pole, and more commutating pole 
ampere-turns are required at 125 volts than at 80 volts. There- 
fore the commutating pole will be over-excited at the lower sat- 
urations, and the local currents will tend to compound the 
machine. But I have seen many machines in which there was 
no evidence of this compounding action. 

On page 1867 reference is made to the use of one exciter 
for each generator. That has been the practise in many large 
European stations, but judging from my experience, it is not 
an advisable arrangement in general. I think a better scheme 
is to put in one or two large independent exciters, to excite all 
the machines. However, if individual exciters are used, they 
can be adjusted to operate without rheostats in the main fields. 
With turbo-alternators, however, the total loss in the exciting 
circuit is generally so low that the rheostatic loss does not 
make much difference. There is some demand for large turbo- 
alternators with an exciter with each machine, but it is a practise 
that I do not think is right, and I have objected to it, so far 
as I could. 

H. M. Hobart: This morning there seemed to be a pretty 
general agreement that it was better to have the ventilating 
apparatus distinct from the generator, that the generator could 
then be designed so as to be better for its purpose, and 
the ventilating apparatus for ifs purpose. I think the 
same argument applies in the case of the exciter. The plan of 
employing direct-connected exciters is very disadvantageous, 
from various standpoints. It is hard to conceive of a worse 
practise, for obvious reasons which I will not take time to 
review. It is desirable to ascertain whether there is any clearly 
defined common agreement among engineers who have studied 
the subject thoroughly, as to having independent exciters. 
Mr. Lamme has voiced his opinion that that is the only reason- 
able thing to do, and if others would give their support to this 
plan I think it would help to discourage men from concluding 
that their individual requirements would justify them in using 
direct-connected exciters. . 

J. Lester Woodbridge: On page 1847 the statement is made 
that compound exciters are preferable, the main reason for this 
Aeing that better parallel operation is obtained with compound 
windings, this being especially true where two or more machines ~ 
of different size are to be operated in parallel. I suppose that 
refers to the question of stability, or the equal division of load 
between two machines, but I do not see how compound winding, 
that is, the series windings, can improve the stability over 
what would be obtained with shunt-wound machines, connected 
in parallel. The cause of instability in compound-wound 
machines operating without equalizing connections is the fact 
that if any disturbance occurs in one machine, such as a change 
in speed, which causes local currents to circulate between the 
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machines, the result is aggravated by the series windings. By 
using the equalizing connection, the same stability results as is 
obtained with two shunt-wound machines without the series 
winding, provided the equalizing connection has practically 
zero resistance. Any departure from this last assumption intro- 
duces some instability, due to the fact that some of the local 
current will flow through the series windings. Therefore I 
do not see how any better stability can be obtained with the 
compound winding than is inherent in two shunt-wound machines 
operated in parallel. 

E. A. Lof: With regard to Mr. Lamme’s remarks as to the 
advisability of using a few large units rather than a number of 
small ones, there may also be objections to such an arrangement. 
In one large central station the exciter equipment consists of 
both waterwheel-driven and motor-driven exciters, the latter 
being intended for the normal operation. Considerable trouble 
has been experienced from the motor-driven unit falling out of 
step, thus shutting down the whole system. This, however, 
might not have been the case if the exciter unit had been driven 
by an induction motor instead of a synchronous motor. With 
a number of small motor-driven exciter units, preferably operated 
from a separate alternating-current source, such a complete 
shut-down would, of course, be very remote, and this is evidently 
the reason why such a system of excitation has been provided 
in a number of recent installations of the largest capacity. 
In one particular plant which contained two or three large 
exciters the original equipment has been discarded and one 
small motor-driven unit has been installed for each main genera- 
tor. 

With reference to the single-phase slot factors, these values 
are under the assumption that the winding is distributed over 
the whole armature. If part of the slots are not occupied, the 
breadth of the winding is reduced and the values should be 
increased to approximately those given for a two-phase winding. 

B. G. Lamme: In my remarks I did not refer to a number 
of small exciters as compared with a large one, but to two large 
exciters direct-connected with the generators. 

Lester McKenney: I wish to emphasize the necessity, where 
automatic voltage regulators are to be installed, of using exciters 
designed especially for the purpose. It is of the greatest im- 
portance that the exciters have a voltage range considerably 
in excess of the maximum excitation requirements, that the 
range of excitation required by the alternator be narrow and 
that the time element of the alternator and exciter combined 
be as short as possible; as upon these things, largely, depends 
the success of automatic voltage regulation. 

A considerable margin of exciter voltage is desirable, as 
when the maximum voltage of the exciter is called for, the relay 
contacts remain closed and voltage regulation is no longer ob- 
tained. When operating near the maximum voltage the density 
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in the fields becomes high and large variations in field current are 
required for small variations in voltage, the time element is 
increased, and the operation becomes in general unsatisfactory. 

A time element of less than from four to six seconds is desir- 
able, providing it is not obtained by the use of excessive resist- 
ance in the exciter field rheostat, which greatly increases the 
duty of the relay contacts and impairs the operation of the 
regulator. The series field excitation should be limited to about 
30 per cent of the total, as with higher percentages shunt field 
rheostats of excessive resistance are required for reducing the 
exciter voltage to the required minimum in a reasonable length 
of time. — 

In a great many cases, where automatic voltage regulators 
have been installed, the results have been disappointing, due 
to the lack of a proper appreciation of the instantaneous effect 
of the armature resistance and reactance upon the alternator 
voltage and of the effect of the time element introduced by the 
inductance of the alternator and exciter field windings. When 
these points are given consideration it will be evident that 
momentary fluctuations of voltage are to be expected during 
unusual disturbances. 

It would seem, other things being the same, that compound- 
wound exciters would be somewhat more sluggish in their action 
than shunt-wound exciters, due to the damping effect of the 
local circuit formed by the series field winding and the external 
shunt. This, of course, applies only in automatic voltage 
regulation where the exciter field strength is varied as rapidly 
as possible from one value to another. 

It is advisable, where belted exciters are used in connection 
with automatic regulators, to make the pulleys of more liberal 
proportions than are usual in ordinary applications, as the 
exciters are subject to higher excitation and greater overloads 
in time of trouble. 


A paper presented at the 29th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Institute of Electrical 
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LOCALIZERS, SUPPRESSORS, AND EXPERIMENTS 


APPLICATION OF LOCALIZERS OF FAULTY FEEDERS AND AN 
ARCING GROUND SUPPRESSOR TO THE SYSTEM OF THE 
PuBLIc SERVICE ELECTRIC Co., AND DESCRIPTIONS 
OF SEVERAL EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 


BY E. E. F. CREIGHTON AND J. T. WHITTLESEY 


The object of this paper is expressed briefly in tHe titles “The 
localizer is a special type of relay which is connected to the 
current transformers of each feeder. When an accidental con- 
tact or are occurs between one phase and ground on any feeder, 
the localizer of that feeder lights a signal lamp and sounds an 
alarm in the switchboard room. 

The localizer is part of the general scheme of protection of 
cable systems. It is used especially in connection with the 
arcing ground suppressor.* The arcing ground suppressor 
extinguishes an accidental arc from one phase to ground in a 
small fraction of a second after it forms. The localizer indicates 
the feeder that is faulty. The switchboard attendant may 
leisurely substitute a spare feeder for the faulty one and clear 
the circuit of the fault without an interruption of service. 

The Public Service Company of New Jersey covers the entire 
state. There are three systems, namely, the northern, middle 
and southern. The tests were made on the northern system. 
On this system are both overhead and underground transmis- 
sions. There are 47 miles of cable operating at 60 cycles, as 
much more at 25 cycles, and 32 miles of spare cable. There are 
72 miles of open wiring on poles used exclusively on the 60-cycle 
system. The generated potential is 13,200 volts and the gener- 
ators are directly connected to the lines. There are several 

*See TRANSACTIONS, A. I. E. E., 1911, Vol. XXX, 1, page 257. 
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power plants and two systems at different frequencies which are 
operated together at times through a frequency changer. All 
the tests herein described, however, were made at the Marion 
Station, using only one generator of 9000 kw. capacity. 

Some idea of the extent of the 60-cycle system may be gleaned 
from the value of the electrostatic grounding current. When a 
contact is made between one phase and ground the unbalanced 
condenser current rises to 60 amperes (measured). The momen- 
tary rush of current to ground is, naturally, many times greater. 

The Remarkable Changes in Potentials by Grounding. When 
there is no ground on the system the potential from each phase 
to ground is the Y potential (7600 volts). This is shown in 
Fig. 1 by the lines 01, O02 and 08. When phase 2 is brought 
in direct contact with the ground its potential to ground is 
zero and the potentials of phase 1 and phase 3 to the ground is 
the delta potential, 13,200 volts. 
Without special consideration one is 
inclined to assume that when there 
is a medium value of resistance in- 
terposed between phase 2 and ground, 
the potentials to ground will be 
represented by some such inter- 
mediate values as phase 1, phase 
2 and phase 3, Fig. 1. This, how- 

Fic ever, is far from true. This was 

first noticed from the behavior of the 

selective relay of the arcing ground suppressor. When one 

phase of a circuit was grounded through a relatively high 

resistance there was no movement of the corresponding arm of 

the selective relay, but the arm corresponding to one of the 

other phases moved toward its contact. Much to our dismay 

we found that this effect promised to put a limit on the maxi- 

mum sensibility at which the selective relay could be set to 
operate. 

The actual potentials from each phase to ground are shown in 
Fig. 2 for all values of grounding current. These measurements 
were obtained by varying the resistance from phase 2 to ground 
by means of a water rheostat. A remarkable condition is shown. 
When the resistance is gradually decreased from an infinite 
value the potential of the grounded phase shows scarcely any 
change. But the potential of phase 3,which is not being grounded, 
shows a gradually diminishing value until the current reaches 
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16 to 20 amperes, then it gradually increases. Over the total 
range of grounding current, the potential of phase 1 to ground very 
consistently increased, but not along a straight line. Before a 
dead ground is reached the potential of phase 1 rises to a value 
actually greater than the delta potential of the circuit. When 
the resistance to ground reaches zero, phases 1 and 3 both assume 
the delta potential. In considering the potential of phase 3, 
attention is directed to the impossibility of setting the selective 
relay for a drop in potential of less than 19 per cent, as sucha 
setting would cause the relay to close the wrong switch of the 
arcing ground suppressor. This condition of the relay applied 
to cable systems has no significance, nor importance. Faults 
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in a cable develop immediately into a condition of low resistance. 
This matter of resistance of accidental grounds will be treated 
‘in more detail farther on in the paper. 

The volt-ampere relation of the different phases relative to 
earth are shrouded in a mist of mystery when plotted in rectan- 
gular coordinates. This mist is immediately dissipated if the 
plot of the data of potentials is made on a triangle of the 
three phases. Asa basis to justify this method we know from 
measurements that the generator continues to generate the same 
potential between phases independent of the presence or absence 
of an accidental ground. Since we are not treating of transient 
effects at present, it must be understood that the foregoing state- 
ment is not intended to apply to the first instant that a ground 
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appears. Under normal conditions of load, then, the delta 
potentials are not materially disturbed by a ground on one 
phase. This means that the points 1, 2 and 3 of the triangle in 
Fig. 3 are fixed and the potential of each phase to ground may 
be plotted from its corner. Since the earth potential itself is 
the same for all three phases, the length of the lines from the 
three corners must meet in a point. Plotting the simultaneous 
potentials of the three phases gives a semi-circle on the Y 
potential as a diameter. For a particular condition of resistance 
to ground the point pis given. The potential from phase 1 
to ground is represented by the length of the line 1 p. The 
direction of this line indicates its phase relation. Likewise the 
potential from phase 3 to ground is represented by the line 3 p. 
In the potential from phase 2 to ground, represented by the line 
2 p,it is known that the current is in phase with the electromotive 
force. This potential is in the drop across the resistance situated 
between phase 2 and ground. By actual measurement it was 
found that during these tests the generator continued to generate 
the normal value of Y potential which is represented by the line 
O02. From fundamental considerations it is known that the Y 
potential O2 must be the vector sum of the resistance drop p 2 
and the reactance drop O p. 

Since there is no inductance in this circuit the angular dis- 
placement of the current, which is in phase with the line P 2, 
must be due to capacity in the circuit. 

The question arises, which electrostatic capacity comes into 
play to cause this angular advance of the current? The capacity 
in question is evidently not the capacity of phase 2 to ground. 
Conditions are represented in a simplified form in Fig. 4. In 
this figure the capacities between the three conductors are not 
shown because the charging currents between conductors, except 
for transitory effects, remain practically constant whether a 
phase is grounded or not, since the potentials between the phases 
remain constant. In other words, an artificial separation of the 
different capacities is made for the sake of convenience. Return- 
ing to the consideration of phase 2, the resistance between this 
phase and ground is in parallel with its capacity to ground. After 
the first moment, the current which flows in the resistance 
comes directly from the generator and not from the condenser 
2. The current which flows through the resistance to the sheath 
returns to the generator through the condensers 1 and 3. The 
potential O p in the diagram Fig. 3 is the vector potential drop 
across the condensers in series with the resistance. 
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The current, then, that flows through the resistance from phase 
2to ground, returns not only by phases 1 and 3 of the grounded 
cable but also by the same phases of all the other cables through 
their electrostatic capacity to ground. In this way it is seen, from 
one viewpoint, that current goes out from. the generator on the 
phase of the grounded cable, to a value in this case of 60 amperes, 
and returns in a subdivided form by being distributed among all 
the cables. From another viewpoint, a current flows out in one 
of the current transformers of the grounded cable which does not 
return through two adjacent transformers on the other phase 
of the same cable. This makes the sum of the currents in the 
three transformers not equal to zero. This unbalanced condition 
produces the current in themlcalizer relay which causes it to 
operate. It should be noted 
that the same condition 
holds only toa lesser extent 
in all the other cables 
which are not grounded. 
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The relations of the potentials to the current expressed in the 
rectangular coordinances of Fig. 2 are worked out mathematic- 
ally from the diagram of Fig. 3 and are given in the summary of 
this paper. It may be evident to some engineers that this whole 
matter could have been worked out symbolically. The experi- 
mental method used with the interpretation of the data is much 
more trustworthy than -the symbolical method, however, on 
account of the difficulties in obtaining by ‘abstract analysis all 
the factors involved. 

In Fig. 5 the conditions are shown for two values of resistance. 
When the resistance is very high then the potential from phase 2 
to ground represented by m 2 is nearly equal to the Y potential, 
and the current. is nearly in phase with the Y potential. The 
potential Om across the condenser at this time is very small. 
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If further proof were required that the condenser involved is 
not the capacity of phase 2 to ground, it is given by this diagram 
of Fig. 5 when the resistance to ground is high, as in the case 
assumed. Then the potential from phase 2 to ground, which is 
the potential on condenser 2, is practically the normal Y poten- 
tial and not O m. 

When the resistance to ground is low then the potential across 
the condenser is O m and the potential across the resistance is 
n2. Since the condenser effect now predominates, the current to 
ground is practically 90 deg. in advance of the Y potential O 2. 
At this time the capacity current has reached practically its full 
value, as the resistance is too small to affect it sensibly. 


COMMENTS ON THE TESTS 


These tests were made to investigate the applicability of the 
arcing ground suppressor to cable systems. It is of interest 
to note here that although the system was 
grounded more than 100 times by the arcing 
ground suppressor, no high potentials were 
caused. The condition of full ground was ap- 
proached very gradually. During this time 
needle gaps were placed between phases and 
from each phase to ground. Note was taken 
also of discharges on the lightning arresters. On 
one day at a particular time the lightning ar- 
resters in two stations discharged during the x 
grounded condition. Every effort was made to 2— 
reproduce these effects, but without success. ye. 5 
The tests show that a contact ground on one 
phase of this system produces no: abnormal potentials. The 
two non-grounded phases simply rise to delta potential 
above ground. The factor of safety in the insulation of the 
cables makes the application of delta potential harmless. Dur- 
ing the periods of grounding, which sometimes were purposely 
carried to several minutes’ duration, there were no disturbances of 
the power on the system, although there were synchronous 
machines in operation. During part of the time a two-phase 
system was connected to this three-phasesystem. This webelieved 
would increase the possibility of surges, but no surge was noted. 

In making and breaking the grounds on the circuit, it is well 
known from volumes of theory on the subject of transients, 
especially the classical work by Dr. Steinmetz, that oscillations 
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will take place. If no resistance had been used one might look 
for high potentials from these oscillations. It is well to note that 
in every case the grounds were made initially with some resist- 
ance in series. In a former paper before the Institute, on the 
arcing ground suppressor, the construction of the grounding 
switch is shown with a resistance in the oil pot. As the con- 
tact blade descends it first picks up this series resistance, which 
is designed to damp out oscillations. An instant later after 
this ground takes place the resistance is cut out by a further 
movement of the blade which makes a direct contact between a 
phase and ground. In opening the switch the first movement 
,of the blade throws the resistance in series again with the ground 
and when the contact to ground is finally broken it is done 
through the damping resistance in the oil pots. To this condi- 
tion in the protective apparatus we can attribute the immunity 
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from troubles such as occur from the usual accidental arcs to 
ground. The value of the use of the critical resistance in the oil 
pots was evident when the arcing ground suppressor switch was 
harmlessly made to pump open and shut rapidly for some time. 


OSCILLOGRAPHIC STUDIES OF CURRENTS AND POTENTIALS WHEN 
THE SYSTEM IS GROUNDED SUCCESSIVELY THROUGH A 
RESISTANCE TO GROUND AND THE SWITCH OF 
THE ARCING GROUND SUPPRESSOR 


In making these oscillographic tests, two instruments were 
used simultaneously. One instrument had its vibrators num- 
bered 1, 2 and 3; the other, 4 and5: 

For the first oscillogram, P.S. 7, Fig. 6, the connections of the 
circuit for the vibrators 1, 2 and 3 are shown in Fig. 7. 

The object of this test was to show the operation of the arcing 
ground suppressor. For vibrators 4 and 5 the connections are 
shown in Fig. 9, and the oscillogram in Fig. 8. One vibrator 
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measured delta potential and the other vibrator measured cur- 
rent to ground through an aluminum cell connected directly be- 
tween the neutral of the generator and earth. 

Fig. 6. Oscillogram P.S. 7, Vibrators 1,2 and 3a. Phase 2 
of generator No. 8 was grounded. Generator No. 8 was not 
connected to the power system when this test was made. 

Upper Record: Vibrator 1.—Voltage of non-grounded phase to 

ground. 

Middle Record: Vibrator 2.—Current to ground through a resistance 
of about 300 ohms. This current is the electrostatic 
capacity current of the generator. 

Lower Record: Vibrator 3.—A circuit parallel to the one of the middle 
record from phase 2 to ground. This circuit was a 
single pole switch of the arcing ground suppressor. 

In this preliminary test a resistance of about 300 ohms was also 
placed in series with the switch of the arcing ground suppressor. 

Notes: The exposure on the film starts at a point at the 
right of the film marked zero time. At this instant both switches 
between phase 2 and ground are open, and therefore, the vibra- 
tors 2 and 8 show zero current and vibrator 1 on phase 3 shows 
normal Y voltage to ground (7740 volts effective.) 

The small lumps in this generator wave represent the 17th 
harmonic. The 17th harmonic corresponds to 18 teeth per pair 
of poles. After about 2.75 cycles from the time marked zero 
time, the first grounding switch closes, connecting phase 2 to 
ground through about 300 ohms resistance. This is shown in 
the oscillogram by the disappearance of the zero line. Due to 
vibration of the contacts of the oil switch the record of vibrator 
2 is initially so broken as not to be clear. It becomes clearer, 
however, in its continuation at the left end of the oscillogram. 

When the first switch closes to ground the voltage of phase 
3 as indicated on vibrator 1 immediately jumps to approximately 
delta potential. This takes place in spite of the 300 ohms in 
series to ground. The electrostatic capacity of the generator 
is so small that the resistance of 300 ohms has very little effect 
in limiting the grounding current from reaching its full value. 
Note has already been made of the high value of the 17th har- 
monic. This harmonic is greatly magnified by the capacity of 
the windings of the generator. In a later oscillogram it will be 
shown that when the generator is loaded by being connected to 
the system the effect of the teeth of the generator in producing 
the 17th harmonic disappears. 


Coming now toa consideration of the arcing ground suppressor 
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switch as shown in vibrator 3—sixteen cycles (about 4 second) 
after the first ground is put on the generator, the switch of the 
suppressor closes. The two circuits parallel to ground then 
divide the current between them. 

Fig. 8. Oscillogram P.S. 7, Vibrators 4.and 5. The general 

conditions of the circuit have already been described. 

Upper Record: Vibrator 4.—Delta potential. 

Lower Record: Vibrator 5 is the current from the neutral of the 
generator through aluminum cells to ground. There 
is no visible current to ground shown until the first 
switch closes. The higher current initially on this 
record is due mostly to the charging current of alum- 
inumcells. Ina later oscillogram surges at the neutral 
will be shown in this circuit. 


Fig. 10. Oscillogram P.S. 10, Vibrators 1, 2 and 3. The 
electrostatic capacity current to ground with a strong 17th 
harmonic is shown more clearly by choosing only a small part of 
the oscillogram. This test is a repetition of the previous one 
described. The film velocity is somewhat greater in order to 
bring out the form of the harmonics. 


Upper Record: Vibrator 1 is the potential of phase 3 to ground. 
Middle Record: Vibrator 2 is the electrostatic capacity current of the 
generator from phase 2 to ground. 

Lower Record: Vibrator 3.—Zero line only is shown. 


Fig. 11. Oscillogram P.S. 11, Vibrator 4 and 5. Grounding 
of generator No. 8, not loaded. 

Upper Record: Vibrator 4.—The delta potential of the generator. 

Lower Record: Vibrator 5.—The current from the neutral of the 

generator through the aluminum cells to ground. 

Nore: This oscillogram is reproduced especially on account 
of the initial surge that took place at the neutral the instant 
the generator was grounded. 

Fig. 12. Oscillogram P.S. 19, Vibrators 1, 2 and 3. This 
record shows the opening of the grounding switch when the 
generator is connected to the whole system. There were about 
500 ohms in series in the grounding circuit. 


Upper Record: Vibrator 1 is the voltage of phase 3 to ground. 
Middle Record: Vibrator 2 is the current from phase 2 to ground. 
Lower Record: ‘Vibrator 3 shows only a zero line. 

Notes: Only the last half cycle of the current to ground is 
shown on this oscillogram, vibrator 2. When the current ceases 
in vibrator 2, vibrator 1 shows a distortion of its zero line which 
is probably due to a magnetic effect in the potential trans- 
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former. It should be noted in the small part of the cur- 
rent wave that is visible that since all the cables were con- 
nected to the generator and the normal load was_ being 
taken, the 17th harmonic disappears, leaving the current wave 
smooth. 

Fig. 18. Oscillogram P.S. 20, Vibrators 4 and 5. ‘This test 
illustrates conditions while phase 2 is being grounded, first, - 
through 25 ohms resistance, then, 16 cycles later, through the 
arcing ground suppressor switch, which in its final closed con- 
dition had no series resistance. 

Upper Record: Vibrator 4 was again the delta potential. 


Lower Record: Vibrator 5.—The current from the neutral of the 
generator through aluminum cells to ground. 


Notes: The only subject worthy of note in the wave of delta 
potential is the absence of harmonics. In the current from the 
neutral to ground (the lower record), the initial current rush is 
shown of comparatively small magnitude. After about 16 cycles 
the switch of the arcing ground suppressor closes and cuts out 
all the resistance in phase 2 to ground. Under this condition 
there is an unusual and remarkable, although harmless, surge of 
potential at the neutral which makes itself evident by consider- 
able current from the neutral to ground. This surge first in- 
creases, then decreases slightly, and then increases again, and 
decreases to zero. The cause of this surge was not found, and it 
could not be reproduced. Although many tests were made it 
appeared but one other time. It may have been due to an un- 
balanced condition which occurred only when the ground con- 
nection was made at a certain unknown point in the cycle of the 
generator wave. , 

Fig. 14. Oscillogram P.S. 34, Vibrators 1, 2 and 3. This 
record demonstrates the operation of the arcing ground sup- 
pressor under normal running conditions of the loaded system. 


Upper Record: Vibrator 1 is the potential of phase 1 to ground. 

Middle Record: Vibrator 2 is the current from phase 2 to ground, 
through a contact intentionally placed on the circuit 
to start the operation of the arcing ground suppressor. 

Lower Record: Vibrator 3.—Current through the switch of the 
suppressor from phase 2 to ground. 


Notes: The potential of phase 1 to ground is shown initially 
at the middle of the film, where the record starts, at its normal 
value of 7600 volts. After about five cycles, the intentional 
ground was placed on the circuit. This shifts the neutral and 
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causes the potential of vibrator 1 to rise somewhat (9150 volts). 
Sixteen cycles later the arcing ground suppressor switch closes 
on its first contact and raises the potential from 9150 volts to 
11,750 volts. Four cycles later when the suppressor switch is 
entirely closed the potential of phase 1 rises to the delta value, 
namely, 13,150 volts effective. 

Following through the conditions of vibrator 2, the intentional 
ground to start the operation of the suppressor occurred about 
five cycles after the shutter of the oscillograph opened. There 
was a small resistance in series in this circuit from phase 2 to 
ground, which limited the grounding current to 42.5 amperes. 
After a duration of about 16 cycles the arcing ground suppressor 
switch partially closes and reduces the grounding current in 
vibrator 2 to 20.4 amperes, and when the suppressor switch 
closes entirely, four cycles later, it shunts out the current from 
this intentional ground which takes the place of the accidental 
ground in the operation of the device. 

Tracing now the zero recorded in vibrator 3, the suppressor 
switch contact touches the resistance one-fourth of a second after 
the first ground was put on the system—34.2 amperes flows 
through this resistance. The wave is perfectly smooth. The 
switch blade requires four cycles to pass through the resistance 
contact to its home contact. When this resistance is shunted out 
there is a slight momentary oscillation of grounding current of a 
frequency of about 480 cycles per second, which quickly dies out. 
During this test there was a discharge of the lightning arresters at 
Garfield substation and also at City Dock station. Note is made 
of this because of the impossibility of getting sufficient potential 
at any other time to cause a discharge of the lightning arresters. 


Srupy OF PHASE RELATION OF ‘THREE-PHASE POTENTIALS 
WHEN ONE PHASE IS GROUNDED THROUGH MorRE 
or Less RESISTANCE 
Fig. 15. Oscillogram P.S. 42, Vibrators 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 
Oscillograms were taken with different values of resistance from 
phase 2 to ground. From these oscillograms are chosen the 
following: 


Oscillogram Resistance to ground Current to ground 
P.S. 42 Infinite Zero 
Le easy 0) 835 ohms 9 amperes 
“ok 51 td 180 “ 34 “ 


«& «& 46 21.6 . Loni % 
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The system was operating under normal conditions of day 
load. 

Upper Record: Vibrator 1 is the potential of phase 3 to ground. 

Middle Record: Vibrator 2 is the potential of phase 2 to ground. 

Lower Record: Is the potential of phase 1 to ground. 

Note: It just happened in this oscillogram that the separa- 
tion of the zero lines from each other corresponded to the 
difference in calibration of the vibrators and this brought the 
tops of the peaks of the three phases about onaline. This is only 
incidental but it may cause some confusion in reading the oscil- 
logram. This oscillogram shows the natural condition of the 
waves when there is no ground on the system. 

Vibrator 4 shows the delta potential of 13,200 volts. Vibrator 
5 shows the potential of the neutral to ground. This neutral 
potential shows the presence of a 3rd harmonic which has an 
effective value of 660 volts. 

Fig. 16. Oscillogram P.S. 50. In this case the resistance from 
phase 2 to ground is 835 ohms, which limits the current to ground 
to 9 amperes. The voltage of phase 2 to ground is 7500 volts 
while the potential of phase 3 to ground is only 6730 volts. This 
illustrates the condition already described, of the reduction of the 
potential of phase 3 to ground when phase 2 is grounded through 
a comparatively high resistance. There is not yet sufficient 
shifting of the phase relation of the potentials of each phase to 
ground to be noted in this oscillogram. 

Vibrator 5 shows an interesting development of the superposi- 
tion of the third harmonic on the fundamental generator wave 
which appears as the neutral is displaced by the condition of 
ground. 

Fig. 17. Oscillogram P.S. 51. The resistance to ground has 
now been reduced to 180 ohms and the current from phase 2 
to ground has risen, correspondingly, to 34 amperes. It will be 
noted also in vibrators 1,2and3 that the potential of phase 2 
ground has decreased to 6120 volts, and the potential of phase 3 
to ground has increased to 7220 volts, while the potential of 
phase 1 has already increased to the relatively high value of 
12,200 volts. 

Fig. 18. Oscillogram P.S. 46. Resistance to ground is 21.6 
ohms. The current from phase 2 to ground has reached practi- 
cally its full value of 60 amperes. The potential of phase 2 to 
ground has decreased to 1295 volts. The potential of phase 3 
has increased to 12,600 volts, and the potential of phase 1 to 
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ground has increased to 14,000 volts, which is greater than the 
delta value. The potential from neutral to ground shown on 
vibrator 5 has increased to 7630 volts and the effect of the third 
harmonic shows relatively little in this large wave. 

Fig. 19. Oscillogram P.S. 60, Vibrators 4 and 5. The entire 
60-cycle system through the suppressor switch on phase 2 is 
grounded. 

Upper Record: Current from the generator neutral to ground through 

aluminum cells and a small gap. 

Lower Record: Zero line only. 

Notes: On the upper record, the shutter of the oscillograph 
opens at the extreme left. There is a period of zero current until 
the suppressor switch strikes the resistance contact in the 
switch pot. At this instant the current from the neutral to 
ground through the aluminum arrester is so great that it carries 
the deflection off the width of the film. By continuing the traces 
of the oscillogram until the lines meet an approximate value of 
20 amperes is given. After the fourth cycle the resistance to 
ground in the switch pot is cut out by a movement of the blade 
of the suppressor switch. The surge of current at the neutral 
again goes off the film. The maximum value of current gradually 
decreases as the electric system becomes adjusted to the new 
condition of ground. It may be noticed that all the way through 
this record there are three to five small current surges before 
the large one takes place in each half cycle. This surge is due 
to the small gap that was placed in series with the aluminum cells 
in this test. This gap was placed there simply to determine its 
effect on the current to ground. The large deflections, however, 
are not due to this small series gap. The subsequent oscillo- 
grams were taken under the same conditions, but this condition 
could not be reproduced. It may be noted that this surge is 
similar to the one previously noted in Fig. 18. It is included in 
this paper with the idea of showing everything unusual and 
abnormal. 

Fig. 20. Oscillogram P.S. 62, Vibrators 1, 2 and 3. 

Upper Record: Vibrator 2 shows a zero line, as it was not used. 

Middle Record: Vibrator 1 is the voltage from phase 1 to ground. 

Lower Record: Vibrator 3 is the current in the lightning arrester. 

Nores: This oscillogram was taken especially to record a 
discharge of an aluminum lightning arrester in a station. Since 
there was insufficient potential from the surges to cause a dis- 
charge over the horn gaps at their minimum setting, the gaps 
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were shortened sufficiently to spark at delta potential. The 
effective current in the arrester was 3.3 amperes by ammeter 
measurement. The peak of the instantaneous value given by the 
oscillograph showed about 5 amperes maximum. 

Fig. 21. Oscillogram P.S. 65, Vibrators 4 and 5. During this 
exposure of the film, phase 2 of the entire system was grounded 
through the suppressor switch. During this time the lightning 
arrester had its gap so that it discharged but this discharge has 
no effect on either of the records of the vibrators shown. 

Upper Record: Vibrator 4 is the current from the generator neutral 
through aluminum cells to ground. The cells were 
directly connected without the intervention of a gap, 
such as existed in the previous figure. 

Lower Record: Vibrator 5 is the voltage from generator neutral to 
ground. 

Notes: At the left end of the record the third harmonic is 
prominent in both the current and potential wave, but naturally 
more prominent in the latter. When the suppressor switch 
closes, the third harmonic becomes of relatively little importance. 
While the resistance in the switch pot is in series to ground the 
voltage of the neutral rises only to 6200 volts, but after about 
four cycles this resistance is cut out and the voltage rises to 
7630 volts. At the instant complete ground takes place the 
aluminum cells at the neutral show a surge current of 1.75 
amperes maximum. 

Fig. 22. Oscillogram P.S. 68, Vibrators 1, 2 and 3. This 
oscillogram gives a record of the main load currents in the three 
phases during the period of grounding. 

Notes: The ground takes place at about the tenth cycle of 
the generator after the opening of the shutter of the oscillograph. 
There is no visible disturbance of the load currents resulting 
from grounding. This result was checked in a subsequent test. 
The absence of disturbances is explained by the fact that the 60 
amperes of grounding current is nearly at right angles to the 
greater value of power current. The power current at this time 
was about 310 amperes per phase, at 87 per cent power, factor. 
The total load was 6200 kw. 

Fig. 23. Oscillogram P.S. 70, Vibrators 1,2 and 3. Charging 
current in the three phases of an unloaded cable which is not 
grounded. Energy was taken from generator No. 8 the same asin 
the previous test. The length of cable was 6.5 miles. The size 
of the copper conductor in the cable was No. 1 and the insulation 
was paper, 7/32 in. thick. 
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Notes: It is interesting to compare the wave form in this 
oscillogram with that shown in several others. For example, 
if it is compared to the one shown in Fig. 10, it will be seen 
that a different harmonic is magnified. In the present figure the 
most prominent harmonic is the eleventh, whereas in Fig. 10, 
oscillogram 10, the most prominent harmonic is the seventeenth. 
In regard to the oscillogram 10, it is necessary to explain that a 
cable only 3.5 miles long was connected to the generator at 
that time, but it had the effect of magnifying the seventeenth 
harmonic. In this case, Fig. 23, an idle cable 6.5 miles 
long was connected. It is somewhat confusing to find the elev- 
enth harmonic magnified. This is explained by the fact that | 
when the seventeenth harmonic was prominent the generator 
was without load, whereas when the eleventh harmonic was 
magnified the generator was carrying the normal day load of 
the system. Other comparisons will be made in the notes of 
subsequent oscillograms. 

Fig. 24. Oscillogram P.S. 71, Vibrators 1,2 and 3. Charging 
current in three phases of an unloaded cable, the same as in the 
previous test except that phase 2 is grounded at the busbar. 
The generator is still carrying its normal load. 

Nores: The effect of grounding phase 2 is to steal away some 
of the capacity current in the wire and divert it to the cable 
sheath. Phases 1 and 3 show an increase in capacity current 
-of perhaps 40 per cent. The capacity current in phase 2 drops 
off about half. Special attention is directed to these varia- 
tions and capacity currents during ground. The variations 
- indicate a change in capacity. In another paper on a localizer 
it is endeavored to prove that this capacity current in the 
grounded phase does not affect the localizers in the non-grounded 
cables. 

Fig. 25. P.S. 73, Vibrator 1. Charging current to ground in 
the same unloaded cable, 6.5 miles long (cable H). The poten- 
tial is taken, however, from generator No.4, which is not carry- 
ing any power. 

Notes: In this record the thirteenth harmonic is more promi- 
nent even than the fundamental wave at 60 cycles. One might 
even consider the frequency from this generator in the cable as 
780 cycles per second instead of 60. T his record should be com- 
pared with previous records where the seventeenth and eleventh 
harmonics were prominent. Since there was no load in the 
generator the 12 teeth per pair of poles in the generator gave 
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their distorting effect undiminished by any armature reaction 
from load current. The effective current to ground was 19.1 
amperes. The thirteenth harmonic is free of any visible higher 
harmonics. In comparing this oscillogram with that of the gen- 
erator No. 8 shown in Figs. 6 and 10, the difference in design of 
the generator armatures explains the difference in wave form. 
In the case where the eleventh harmonic was prominent the 
explanation is probably found in attributing the eleventh 
harmonic to a generator in the City Dock power station. 

It is evident these harmonics exist in more or less magnified 
forms under different conditions of operation. The possi- 
bility of resonance with these harmonics is very remote. The 
possible chance of occurrence is about the same as that of 
winning a prize in a Chinese lottery. Still, the possibility must 
always be kept in mind, and whenever occasional troubles 
occur of unusually damaging effects, no doubt the magnification 
of the harmonics by resonance may at times come in for part 
of the blame. It has often been noticed, for example, on a system, 
that arcing grounds will take place many times without causing 
any trouble, but finally one single arcing ground will cause wide- 
spread damage. These oscillograms are reproduced especially 
to point out the possible source of high potentials from 
resonance. 

Measure of Capacity Currents Made on Three-Phase Trans- 
mission Cables when One Phase is Grounded, and Generator 
Not Loaded. A number of tests were made of the distribution 
of capacity currents between the cables and sheath under 
conditions of construction. It was found that these currents 
deviated in value from the empirical laws that are given to 
cover such conditions. Not having time to look up the literature 
on this matter and fearing that the subject has been thoroughly 
covered, space is economized by not including them in this 
report. The fact that the currents do not check with the standard 
equations is easily explained by the changes in the harmonics 
that have been illustrated in the preceding oscillograms. 

In introducing this subject the object is simply to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the usual equations given for capacity 
between wires and sheath have little practical value in determin- 
ing the charging current from any generator to a cable. 

Data of a Grounding Test. Readings, Nos. 27 to 50. Returning 
to the subject of accidental grounds, the following table of a 
complete test is given for reference: 
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Potential to ground 
Ie R 
Reading | Hour Vi V3 Ve to to is Oscillo- | 
No. ground | ground localizer gram | 
27 3:24 TAO eo 7,800 0 00 0 
| 28 3:254 9,250 7,500 6,700 1 682 (QF @ 47 
29 3:2643 9,400 | 7,450 6,620 12 621 0.35? 
30 3:27 9,370 7,440 6,600 13 572 0.35? 
31 9,720 7,380 6,500 14 527 0.35 
| 32 3:2743 9,930 7,360 6,480 16 461 0.35 
33 11,250 6,780 6,600 26 261 0.48 
34 11,730 6,490 6,900 29 224 0.52 
So 12,250 | 6,180 7,260 34 182 0.60 
36 3:29 12,550 5,880 7,680 aly 159 0.64 
37 12,930 5,520 8,050 40 138 0.70 
38 13,180 5,260 8,520 42 125 0.74 
39 3:30 13,310 5,040 8,760 44 114.5 0.76 48 
40 13,530 4,780 9,180 46 104 0.80 
41 3:31 13,770 4,320 9,660 48 93.7 0.86 
| 42 13,910 3,900 | 10,150 51 76.5 0.88 
| 43 14,000 3,700 | 10,500 52 71.2 0.90 
44 3:334 | 14,090 1,140 | 12,720 60 19 1.2 
45 3:34% | 13,930 1,105 | 12,650 60 18.4 te 49 
ies 46 14,300 2,990 | 10,690 56 53.4 1 
47 12,600 5,760 7,680 41 140.5 0.70 
48 12,840 5,580 7,980 39 143 0.70 
49 3:36 11,950 6,360 6,960 34 187 0.56 


RELATION OF KILOVOLTS TO GROUNDING RESISTANCE IN 
A GROUNDED PHASE 


In the previous illustration the relation between current and 
voltage for the three phases was given. In some cases it is 
valuable to know the relation between the voltages and resistance 
from a phase to ground. This is given in Fig. 26. 

_ Relation of Power Lost in the Ground Circutt and the Current 
to Ground. For several reasons the energy lost in the grounded 
circuit is of value, also the conditions at which maximum energy 
loss occurs. It is evident that when the resistance is infinite 
there is no loss of energy, and again when the resistance is zero 
there is no loss of energy. The maximum loss occurs when the 
‘current is about 34 its full value to ground. The relation at 
every instant is shown in Fig. 27. 

Relation of the Power Lost in the Grounded Circuit, and the 
Difference of Potential between the Grounded Phase and Earth. 
This relation is shown in Fig. 28. 

Rate of Development of an Accidental Ground. When this work 
was first begun it was hoped that some device might be con- 
structed which would indicate the early stages of the develop- 
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ment of an accidental ground so that the arcing-ground suppres- 
sor could be used to prevent an actual arc to ground by closing 
on the fault during this early stage. A brief consideration of 
the power curves already given will show the difficulties involved. 
For example, in Fig. 28 when the potential of the grounded phase 
is diminished by only 10 per cent the energy lost is 170 kw. From 
‘the standpoint of potential, it is not easy to make a device sen- 
sitive to a change of only 10 per cent and still maintain a high 
degree of reliability. From the standpoint of rapidity of develop- 
ment of the fault, it is quite evident that 170 kw. applied to a 
small hole in the insulation about one-half inch long will carry 
the resistance immediately down to a negligible value. Taking 
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another example in which the drop in potential is less, the con- 
ditions still seem to be hopeless. When the drop of potential to 
ground is only 1 per cent there is a loss of 70 kw. at the fault. 
Seventy kilowatts concentrated in a small fault is sufficient to 
develop it with enormous rapidity. In order to get the loss at 
the fault down to a value that will develop at such a rate as to 
permit the operation of a safety device, let us assume that the 
energy loss in an incandescent lamp is the upper value that can 
be allowed in the fault. When one considers that an incandescent 
lamp has a filament longer than the fault in the insulation, and 
that that filament becomes incandescent with 50 watts in <b. 
we have surely not chosen, as a basis, a value of energy loss that 
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is too small. Still, when we consider this energy loss, the prob- 
lem is far more difficult. A loss of 50 watts in the fault corres- 
ponds to a resistance of 1,000,000 ohms. When it comes to loca- 
ting a fault of 1,000,000 ohms in a system where the insulation 
resistance runs from 2000 ohms up to 500 megohms, the diffi- 
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culties seem insurmountable and unsolvable by any of the devices 
that have been described in scientific literature. From a stand- 
point of utilization of the current of the fault to ground, it is 
interesting to note that the value is only 77 milliamperes. When 
one considers that the load current on the system is several 
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hundred amperes, and the electrostatic charging current five 
amperes or more per cable, the difficulties in this approach to 
the problem are obvious. It is evident that for large systems 
the solution in sight is either to allow the fault to develop when 
it will and take care of it with the arcing ground suppressor, or 
to utilize the following proposed method: 


€ 
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Predetermining the Faults in Cable Systems. Experience 
shows that practically all the faults in a cable system develop 
initially between a single phase and ground. If the arc is not 
extinguished the arcing ground will very quickly burn the 
insulation between phases so badly as to cause a short circuit. 
In fact, this is what has always taken place when a fault has 
occurred on a cable system. There are certain weaknesses and 
accidents that cannot be foreseen, and the arcing ground sup- 
pressor with the localizer seems to be the only practicable solu- 
tion in sight at present. There are, however, many faults which 
can be prematurely developed at a time most convenient to the 
operating engineer. Operators have often need to paraphrase 
an old saying in the form: ‘Grounds never come singly.” 
One arcing ground will set up surges which will weaken other 
parts of the cable system, and these weakened points will sub- 
sequently develop into grounds. From experience in the labora- 
tory, and from our knowledge of the phenomena, it is evident 
that most of these faults develop very gradually in the early 
stages. Laboratory experience shows very convincingly that 
insulation will stand a fairly definite limiting potential without 
any deterioration. Also, that slightly above this limit the 
deterioration is exceedingly slow, but becomes more and more 
rapid, along a descending logarithmic curve, as the potential 
across the insulation is increased more and more. If a test 
potential for a cable is chosen at a value that is less than the 
deteriorating value, then there can be no objection to applying 
it as frequently as desired. If, while this test potential is applied, 
there are inherent faults in the insulation which are still in their 
early stages of development, then the higher potential will 
hasten the development of these faults. Any inherent fault, then, 
may be developed at a time of the day and week when it is most 
convenient to make repairs, and when a spare cable may be 
substituted for the faulty one with the least inconvenience and 
disturbance in handling the load. To meet this situation, then, 
it is proposed to introduce at an artificial neutral, direct-current 
potential which will raise the total potential of the entire system 
by a specified amount above ground. Faults which stand this 
strain for several minutes are not likely to develop at normal 
potential within several days. The application of such a method 
would, we believe, tend greatly to keep the system free of incipi- 
ent or embryonic faults. It is a refinement which, in the future, 
perhaps, may find considerable application. The assumption 
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is made that some faults will always develop in cables due to 
inherent weaknesses and age, or due to troubles which may come 
from electrolysis of the sheath. It is, then, reasonable to develop 
these unavoidable faults at the most convenient time without 
switching or disturbance of the load. Plans are being made 
to apply this method. 


INSULATION RESISTANCE OF THE SYSTEM OF THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


This system consists of both overhead and underground con- 
struction. A statement has already been made that the insula- 
tion resistance under normally safe conditions of operation 
varies from 2000 ohms to 500,000,000 ohms. While Mr. A. H. 
Davis was making a study of the factors involved in the design 
of a localizer, he carried on, incidentally, continuous tests of the 
insulation of the system. The results show several features of 
interest. 

The tests were made along the lines proposed above, that is, 
‘a direct current was applied at an artificial neutral formed by 
three potential transformers. In series with this direct-current 
generator was a recording ammeter. The current was kept within 
the range of the ammeter by different values of direct-current 
applied. Some typical results are shown in the following plotted 
curves of the resistance of insulation of the system as ordinate, 
and time as abscissa. Since the range of insulation resistance 
was so very large, a special method of plotting the curves was 
used. Three scales are used in the ordinates. These scales are 
placed one above the other, but there will be no difficulty in 
reading the resistance in the usual way by jumping from one 
scale to the next where the changes in resistance require it. 
The diurnal variations which actually took place are shown in 
these curves—also the variations in resistance from minute to 
minute when the insulation resistance was low. The needle 
of the recording ammeter under these conditions moved over a 
very wide range. Low resistance invariably came from the 
overhead lines and was due entirely to weather conditions. The 
resistance varied according to the variations in the precipitation. 
Resistance might be of a medium high value, and a fog, or slight 
precipitation, might cause changes from minute to minute over 
a small range. When there was a steady downpour of rain over 
all the insulators, then the resistance became very low and un- 
steady. This may have been largely due to spattering of water 
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up under the petticoats of the insulators. The measurements 
brought out one interesting condition that has been noted else- 
where, but so far as the writer knows, never measured. Just 
before sunrise there is nearly always a sudden drop in the insu- 
lation resistance. A little later the insulation returns to a fairly 
high value. This is explained by the fact that when the sun 


rises, the temperature of the atmosphere around the insulator . 


is above the temperature of the insulator. In other words, the 
insulator absorbs heat more slowly than the air does. This 
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leaves a cold insulator in contact with a more or less moist atmos- 
phere and the result is a precipitation of dew on the surface of 
the insulator. This dew lowers the insulation resistance. Later, 
the insulator takes the same temperature as the ambient 
atmosphere and again dries off, which restores the insulation 
to its previous value. The tendency of insulators to break down 
- at sunrise was noted years ago on some Mexican lines. Typical 


curves of the insulator resistance of the system are given in 
Figs. 29 to 34. 
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The insulation resistance on one day (Fig. 29) ran above 
100,000 ohms. Between the hours of 10:00 and 12:30 the 
insulation ran above five megohms. The day was clear and the 
atmosphere fairly dry. 

The curve of insulation resistance two days later as shown in 
Fig. 30 has a medium value all day. In the early morning 
between 1:30 and 3:00 o’clock there was either a shower or heavy 
fog. This we have indicated on this curve by a zigzag line in imi- 
tation of the movement of the ammeter needle over the same 
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period of time. The insulation varies from 300,000 ohms to 
600,000 ohms during the day. As in the previous figure, the 
insulation increases during the middle of the day, although, 
due to the moisture in the atmosphere, the actual value of resist- 
ance is not nearly so high as shown in the previous figure. The 
day was cloudy. 

The resistance during the next day (Fig. 31) is typical of bad 
‘weather. Along about 5:00 o’clock in the morning there was 
evidently a light shower. At 9:00 o’clock the resistance became 
so low that the deflection of the ammeter went off the scale. 
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This condition of the meter was not corrected by lowering the 
voltage until 1:30. During this time the resistance dropped 
from 100,000 ohms down to 7000 ohms. There was a shower 
about 2:00 o’clock, another one at 4:30, and another at 9:00 p.m. 
During this entire time the resistance was varying up and down 
over a wide range, as indicated in this figure by the zigzag lines. 
The lowest resistance of insulation recorded during the day was 
3000 ohms. 

The record in Fig. 32 was taken on the following day. It rained 
heavily in the early hours of the morning but cleared up in the 
afternoon and dried off sufficiently to carry the insulation 
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resistance from 5000 ohms at 4:00 a.m. to 5,000,000 ohms at 
5:00 p.m. Part of the record was lost during the middle of the 
day due to the lack of adjustment of the voltage on the recording 
ammeter. The variation of resistance was so great as to require 
a variation in the direct-current potential in order to keep the 
needle of the ammeter on the scale. 

The record in Fig. 33 was taken two days later. It is typical 
of the usual cloudy weather conditions and illustrates a condition 
of precipitation of dew already referred to. At 3:00 a.m. 
moisture in the atmosphere begins to make itself felt and the 
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resistance drops from 650,000 ohms to 100,000 ohms at 7:00 
o’clock. The dissipating effect of the sun’s rays then begins to 
make itself felt and the resistance of the system rises rapidly 
and reaches a value of about one megohm at 9:00 a.m. While 
the sun is directly overhead the resistance remains high, but at 
3:00 p.m. the insulation resistance again drops and reaches a 
value of 200,000 ohms at 6:00 p.m. Due probably to a favor- 
able dry wind the insulation rises again until 9:00 p.m., but 
drops rapidly thereafter and reaches a value of less than 100,000 
ohms by midnight. 
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The record of a later day (Fig. 34) illustrates a condition that 
is difficult to explain. During the early morning hour the resist- - 
ance ran low but steady. At noon time it began to rain. At 
5:00 o’clock the rain ceased and the resistance rose rapidly to 
over two megohms, but dropped in a few minutes back to its 
former value. This same condition was repeated five times up 
to midnight. There is a ‘possibility that this variation might 
have been due to a fault in the measuring apparatus such as 
might result from some accidental condition of contact between 


the brushes of the direct-current generator and the commutator. 
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Considerable variations have been noted, although not as great 
as shown here, due to the passing of a cloud and a burst of sun- 
shine, but this could not be the explanation here. In this case 
such a variation might also be caused by the accidental contact 
of a live wire with the limb of a tree, which was removed during 
short intervals. In such case the limb would finally be burned 
away and leave the insulation high. One of the above condi- 


tions, we suppose, accounts for the form of these resistance 
curves. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ARC IN THE ARCING GROUND 
ON A CABLE 


Those who have made observations on the length of time 
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required for an arcing ground to develop into a short circuit, and 
also on the difference in the destructive effect. of arcing grounds 
occurring at different times and different places, cannot help 
but be impressed by remarkable differences. If we compare the 
accidental arcs of one system with those on another, naturally 
we will expect to find different harmonics. Furthermore, due to 
differences in electrostatic capacity, different values of grounding 
current will also occur. These fundamental differences will 
naturally give different effects. The cause of the difference is 
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not so evident, however, when we consider arcing grounds on the 
same system at different times, when, apparently, all the con- 
ditions of generation and capacity are identical. 

In discussing this subject it might be well to bring up at this 
time the possibilities of variations coming from the reactions 
of the receiver apparatus on the circuit, such, for example, as 
synchronous motors, induction motors, etc. The presence of these 
machines has to do with the harmonics, but apparently has 
no effect on the duration of the accidental arcing ground before 
it burns into a short circuit. This latter seems to depend very 
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greatly on the peripheral location of the accidental arc on the 
sheath of the cable. If, on the one hand, the arc should take 
place on the under side of a horizontally placed cable, the melted 
lead from the crater of the arc would drop down and there would 
be a tendency to melt the lead away from the fault, and thereby 
constantly increase the arc length. We know that a varying arc 
length will cause a magnification of different high frequencies. 
On the other hand, suppose the accidental arc takes place on the 
upper side of a horizontally placed cable, then the melted lead 
from the sheath will tend to run into the punctured hole in the 
insulation and make a direct contact from the faulty phase 
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to ground. If the charging current is not large, then the 
lead in a solidified form may have sufficient conductivity to 
radiate the J?R given to it by the grounding current. The 
extinguishment of the arcing ground in this case will cut off the 
surges and a system would be able to run for hours without 
interference to the power service. If, however, the lead from 
the sheath which melts and runs into the hole is not quite suffi- 
cient to carry the grounding current, it will be continually 
breaking up, forming a short arc which melts more lead, which 
in turn again shortens the arc. In other words, there will be an 
intermittent arc to ground. The duration of the fault before 
it burns into a short circuit may still be many minutes. 


By taking into account the possible variable locations of the: 


three phases relative to a vertical line, and the variable per- 
ipheral location of the arc on the sheath, it seems possible to 
explain many of the different effects that have been obtained 
on the same system with different accidental arcs to ground. 

Another factor is the peripheral location of the fault on the 
insulation of a single phase. If the fault should occur where the 
insulations of the two adjacent phases come in contact it will, 
naturally, burn into a short circuit much more rapidly than if 
the fault should occur at a point nearer the lead sheath. 

Another condition that will cause differences in transient 
potentials has been mentioned in previous papers. This dif- 
ference comes from the location of an accidental arcing ground 
relative to the length of the feeder. Like the light touch of a 
finger on a violin string which makes it vibrate on high notes by 
oscillations in sections, the same condition may occur electrically 


ona feeder. There are certain locations on a violin string where 


a light touch will simply dampen the vibrations. Apparently 
there exists the same condition in the electrical circuit. There 
are, however, many places on the violin string which give 
different clear high tones, and by analogy, there are the same 
conditions on the electrical circuit. If any one of these high 
frequencies happens to resonate with some localized inductance 
and capacity in the circuit, damage results. This is mere chance 
and is a condition which, happily, does not occur often during 
accidental grounds. 

When a short circuit takes place which is not the result of 
the development of an areing ground it usually occurs at a 
defective joint. In order to give the arcing ground suppressor 
a maximum efficiency in preventing interruptions of service, 
special care should be taken to prevent weakness in the joints. 
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A difference has been noted in the strength of joints on different 
sections of a system which results from a difference in the policies 
of the repair foremen. On one section the foreman makes a 
repair just as soon as it can be done at any time of day or night. 
On the other section the foreman waits for daylight and other 
favorable conditions of the atmosphere and weather. The 
foreman who waits for propitious conditions has fewer break- 
downs in joints than the one who pays less attention to the 
conditions. If it is assumed that each is equally conscientious 
in his work, and that no other factors enter, the extra care seems 
very much worth while. 


FIG a3) 


From the relations shown in Fi g. 35 the equation for the po- 
tential of one of the non-grounded phases (V1) in terms of the 
delta potential (V) has been worked out: 
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in which K = cat 
Since the diagrammatic solution is so much simpler, this par- 


ticular analytical form has little to recommend it. The expres- 
sion in polar codrdinates is simpler. 
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SUMMARY 


Generators on a loaded three-phase system maintain practi- 
cally constant delta potential between phases. The generators 
themselves generate nearly constant and stable Y potentials. 
Any shifting of the neutral of the generator on a loaded system 
is transitory. The values of potential of the three phases to 
ground are determined by lines drawn from the corners of the 
delta triangle to a point on a semicircle drawn on the Y potential 
as diameter. This semicircle is drawn on the side of the Y 
potential next to the succeeding phase (see Fig. 35). For example, 
if phase 2 is grounded the semicircle is on the side of phase 3. 

In the oscillograms of the operation of the arcing ground 
suppressors, no dangerous potentials were observed. The sup- 
pressor operates in one-quarter of a second in accordance with the 
usual design of switch. 

Different harmonics were found on the system, namely: 11, 13 
and 17, which were magnified more or less according to the con- 
ditions of capacity. In themselves, these harmonics have no 
baneful significance. 

The effects of an arcing ground on a cable are modified by 
movements of the melted metal of the lead sheath. On the 
under side the lead drops away and thus increases the arc length. 
On the upper side the molten metal runs down into the fault and 
shortens the arc. 

For a certain value of resistance to ground, the value that drops 
the potential to ground by about one-third, the loss of energy 
in the fault is a maximum of 220 kw. 

A method of predetermining faults in the insulation while the 
system is in normal operation, is proposed, in which high-potential 
direct current is applied at the neutral, protection being given 
by arresters, suppressors and localizers. 

All the protective effects of a grounded neutral may be obtained 
by connecting aluminum cells between the generator neutral 
and ground and, at the same time, all the objectionable effects 
of short circuits and cross currents that attend a grounded 
neutral are avoided. 

The insulation resistance of a mixed overhead and under- 
ground system is determined almost entirely by the relatively 
high leakage over the insulators. Weather conditions changed 
the insulation from 5000 ohms to over 500 megohms. 
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RELAY PROTECTIVE SYSTEMS 


BY L..L. ELDEN 


Reviewing American practise in the use of relay protective 
devices for electrical generating, transmission and distributing 
systems, there appears to have been no material change in the 
construction or commercial application of this class of apparatus 
in a considerable period of years. 

Such improvements as have been madé relate principally to 
mechanical details for increasing the reliability of operation and 
maintenance of adjustment of relay apparatus. Recently, in 
response to demands for modifications of the electrical charac- 
teristics of time limit overload relays, certain changes have been 
made in existing types of relays, and in addition a new type of 
relay has been introduced. These developments have tended 
to increase greatly the facilities for obtaining selective action 
between different relays in stations where such operation of 
relays is desired. 

Experience has shown that no single part of an electrical 
system is free from the possibility of injury, either accidental or 
unavoidable as may be the case, and that it is incumbent upon 
operating and designing engineers to protect their systems as 
far as possible from such occurrences, through the use of 
protective devices suitably designed to afford such protection. 

We may summarize American practise in the application of 
relay protection to the various parts of alternating-current 
electrical supply systems of moderate and large capacities as 
follows: - 

Generators. In general, generators are not arranged for auto- 
matic disconnection from the system which they supply, upon 
the occasion of a fault developing within their windings or their 
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connections to the main buses. | Reverse current relays are used 
in many cases to operate signals to indicate reversal of current 
in generator circuits, but under all conditions the judgment 
and movements of the operator are usually depended upon for 
the proper operation of generator switches. 

Transmission Lines. Relay protection for transmission lines 
varies with type and method of operating different systems, 
but in general either instantaneous, inverse time limit or definite 
time limit types of relays have been used, according to engineering 
judgment. 

In systems operating radial feeders, with each feeder connect- 
ing to only one substation and not operated in parallel at sub- 
station ends, reasonably satisfactory service has been rendered 
by the types of relays referred to. 

In systems operating ring systems of feeders, or radial feeders 
with several substations in tandem on a single feeder, where 
selective adjustments are required between different relays in 
order to prevent interruption of service from all stations between 
a fault and the source of power, satisfactory results have rarely 
been continuously attained with. any of the types of relays 
mentioned. In attempting such operation recourse has been 
had to reverse current relays in combination with time limit 
overload relays, with equally unsatisfactory results. 

In addition to these regular or standard methods of employ- 
ing relays for line protection, many attempts have been made 
to devise arrangements for cutting a defective feeder out of ser- 
vice from among a group of feeders operating in parallel at both 
ends, without affecting the remaining feeders. Combinations 
of reverse current and time limit relays have been used for this 
purpose, arranged with interlocking attachments to prevent other 
than faulty feeders being affected. 

It may fairly be said. that indifferent success has uniformly 
been the result of the use of such arrangements, due in some part 
to the failure of the apparatus itself to operate consistently and 
continually as designed, and in other ways the apparatus has 
failed to meet the conditions developed by faults. There are 
of course some instances where radial systems of transmission 
lines have operated with reasonable satisfaction, using some form 
of standard relay for protection, still, it is well known __ that 
failures have been experienced through faults inherent in the 
relays themselves, thereby producing a feeling of uncertainty 
as to their operating condition at all times while in service, 
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Recourse has been had to frequent inspection and tests to pre- 
vent failure in service, all of which creates undesirable expendi- 
ture for maintenance without adequate return in security from 
failure. 

Putting the situation plainly, the standard relay devices in 
use in our alternating-current systems are inadequate properly to 
protect the apparatus they are intended to protect, simply be- 
cause they do not discriminate between faults and excess current 
conditions. 

It is probable that very few engineers on this side of the water 
appreciate the great difference between American and European 
practise in the use of relay protective devices. Articles have 
appeared in the technical press from time to time in which brief 
comment has been made in reference to certain developments and 
applications of protective systems in England and on the Con- 
tinent, without, however, attracting the attention they deserved. 

A personal inspection of some of the larger European under- 
takings reveals substantial advances in the art of relay protec- 
tion which, as applied to generators—sections of busbars— 
transmission lines and substation apparatus, have operated with 
marked success. Several systems have been developed which 
possess merit, but among them all the system invented by Messrs. 
Merz and Price of London, England, is apparently the most 
flexible and best adapted for application to any of the problems 
of such a character as are met with in the protection of the 
various apparatus and connecting links comprising electrical 
supply systems. 

This form of protection has proved so reliable in practise 
that it has become not only safe, but possible, to operate high- 
tension interconnected transmission systems without risk of the 
failure of a single section interfering with the remainder of the 
system. Individual ring feeders may not only be cross-connected 
at will, but may with perfect safety be interconnected with other 
ring or radial feeders as desired, either for reasons of capacity 
or insurance of service to consumers, The economic advantages 
resulting from such use of investment, particularly in systems 
covering wide areas, are too obvious to require comment. The 
extent to which the interconnection of feeders and generating 
stations is carried out in regular service is indicated in some 
measure by reference to Fig. 1, in which is shown a typical ar- 
rangement of interconnected high-tension feeders. 

This system of protection has the further advantage of being 
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discriminative in action, operating only under fault conditions, 
and possessing the further valuable characteristics of cutting 
out defective apparatus instantly, or while troubles are in the 
incipient stage, thus preventing the destructive aftermath which 
sometimes follows minor troubles if allowed to develop to serious 
proportions. Its introduction and subsequent use has modified 
foreign practise to such an extent that there is a strong tendency 
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to apply the system to generator protection in many new instal- 
lations, while some important companies are adopting this 
system for the protection of existing generating and transforming 
apparatus. 


The Merz-Price system of relay protection is based on the . 


principle that if a conductor in service is in a sound.. condition 
the current entering and leaving it must be of the same value, 
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due allowance being made for losses. It will thus be apparent 
that such a system is capable of being arranged for the protection 
of any generator, section of busbar or transmission line, by in- 
troducing suitable relay equipment at the proper points. 

The apparatus employed in this system consists of suitably 
designed series transformers and relays, and, in addition, pilot 
wires forming a connecting link between the relay apparatus 
located at the terminals of the protected section of line. 

The limitations of the system lie mainly in the first cost and 
construction incident to the installation of the pilot wires, the 
remainder of the apparatus or its application being no more 
costly and at the same time far simpler than the devices which 
we regularly use for similar purposes. In the commercial use 
of this system two standard arrangements of the apparatus are 
generally employed, although many other combinations may 
be arranged for special purposes. These two standard arrange- 
ments are designated as ‘‘ current balancing” and “ potential 
or e.m.f. balancing.” ‘‘ Current balancing ”’ is usually employed 
for the protection of generators, transformers, frequency changers, 
etc., while ‘“‘e.m.f. balancing " is used in connection with feeder 
protection where the energy losses in the pilot wires make the 
current balancing scheme undesirable. In addition another 
development is called the ‘‘ magnetic balance system ’’, which has 
its application in similar locations to those in which current 
balancing is used. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the principles of these three arrangements of | 
protective devices, in which 

A represents the “ current balance system ” applied to the 
protection of a transformer, 

B represents the ‘‘e.m.f. balance system ’’ applied to feeder 
protection, and 

C represents the ‘‘ magnetic balance system’ applied to 
transformer protection. 

In A it will be noted that series transformers are installed. on 
both primary and secondary sides of the main transformer. 

The series transformers are of such ratios that their secondary 
currents are equal at all loads on the main transformer, and are 
connected with their secondaries in series, with the current flow- 
ing in the same direction through the secondary circuit. Suitable 
pilot wires are employed to complete a relay tripping circuit, 
with the relays connected to the central points of the secondary 
circuit as shown. As the connection of the relay circuit to the 
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secondary circuit is made at the point of zero potential, no cur- 
rent flows in the relay circuit so long as the current in the main 
conductors, and therefore in the secondaries of the series trans- 
formers, remains balanced or in the same ratio. Any variation 
in this current balance results in a flow of current through the 
relay circuit, thus causing the relays to operate to open the main 
switches on both sides of the main transformer, upon the un- 
balance reaching predetermined values for which the relays 
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may be adjusted. Series transformers of any standard design 
are suitable for use with this scheme of protection, provided, 
however, they are of sufficient capacity to furnish the necessary 
current to overcome the resistance of the pilot wires and trip 
coils as well as their own impedance. What is more important, 
they must maintain their own ratio with great accuracy under 
extreme overloads, otherwise the relays may be operated at 
times unnecessarily, through the difference in secondary currents 
delivered by the protective transformers under the same load. 
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B illustrates the ‘‘e.m.f. balance system” as applied to a 
single feeder. Series transformers are used as in the preceding 
case except that in this system they are connected with their 
secondaries opposed or bucking, under which conditions no 
current flows in the secondary circuit as long as the current in 
the main conductor is normal throughout the protected section. 
Upon this balance becoming affected, the difference in potential 
thus created between the series transformers will force current 
through the secondary circuit and actuate the relays included 
in that circuit, to close the trip circuit and open the main switches. 
Series transformers for the “‘ e.m.f. balance system ”’ must usually 
be of special design, as most types of standard transformers 
cannot be operated on open circuit without burning out. These 
transformers must be designed to operate with a low temperature 
rise, and be of ample capacity to supply the energy necessary 
to overcome the resistance of the pilot wire and relay circuit. 
What is most important, they must be able to maintain exact 
ratios of transformation under all conditions of load, including 
extreme overloads. Substantial insulation must be provided 
between secondary turns in these transformers to withstand 
successfully the high potentials developed by heavy rushes of 
current in the main conductors when occasioned by faults else- 
where in the system, or by the heavy starting currents of motors 
of large capacity. 

C illustrates the ‘‘ magnetic balance system ’’ as applied to the 
protection of a single transformer. The series transformers 
are arranged with their secondary circuits connected to a balan- 
cing transformer provided with a one to one winding. As the series 
transformers. are designed for equal secondary currents with re- 
lation to the ratio of the main transformer, the resultant flux in the 
core of the balancing transformer is zero and no current will flow 
in the winding connected to the trip circuit, so long as the main 
transformer is in sound condition. Upon the occurrence of a 
fault within the main transformer, the currents in the secondary 
circuits of the series transformers will become unbalanced, re- 
sulting in an induced potential in the trip circuit windings, 
‘sufficient to operate the relays to open the main switches. Stand- 
ard series transformers may be used with this system, providing 
they are of suitable capacity and of correct ratio. The addition 
of the balancing transformer may or may not offer advantages 
over the regular ‘‘ current balance system ’’ according to condi- 
tions, although it is to be noted that the latter system appears 
to be preferred in all recent installations. 
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Relays used with the Merz-Price system are of the simplest. 
forms of the instantaneous type of circuit-closing relay, capable 
of adjustment for different currents and arranged with time limit 
attachments when used for the protection of certain classes of 
apparatus such as generators or transformers. These time limit 
attachments are provided to prevent the opening of main switches 
by heavy rushes of current which may be developed when syn- 
chronizing generators, or switching large transformers into 
service. . - 

Experience indicates that for reliability it is best to use a 
battery for operating the trip coils on switches, in preference 
to using alternating-current trip coils directly in the secondary 
circuits of the system. The battery system requires series 
transformers of less capacity and makes certain that low voltage 
in the main system will not lower the secondary potentials to 
values insufficient to operate the trip coils. 

Important as are the other features of this system, no less 
important is the part played by the main switches used in con- 
nection with these relay devices. A quick-acting switch is a 
necessity if the full benefit of the action of the relay on minor 
faults is to be obtained. 

That such switches have been developed is shown by the ab- 
sence of serious damage to cables or their surroundings upon the 
occasion of cable failures, there being every evidence that such 
faults are cut out very early in their development. It should 
also be noted in this connection that the duties imposed on oil 
switches when used on systems provided with balance protec- 
tion, are not nearly as severe as in situations where ordinary 
overload protection is provided, due to the early disconnection 
of defective equipment under conditions which require the 
actual rupture of relatively small amounts of current. 

The remaining link to be considered to complete the con- 
nections between the several parts of this system is the pilot 
cable. Where employed with either overhead or underground 
construction a No. 12 B. & S. gage 3-conductor, lead-covered, 
paper-insulated cable of low capacity is generally employed, 
although in some modifications of the standard methods of 
connection, only two pilot wires are used. In underground 
installations this cable is laid beside the main cable in the same 
trench in the solid system of construction, or is drawn into a 
separate duct where the drawing-in system of construc- 
tion is used. Where used in connection with overhead 
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lines, a catenary suspension is provided for the pilot cable which 
is ordinarily attached to the poles or carrying structures at a 
considerable distance below the mainconductors. In certain 
undertakings open wires have been used for pilot wires on 
overhead lines, but not with as satisfactory results as cable in- 
stallations have shown, owing to the induced currents developed 
in the pilot circuit, due to proximity to the high-tension wires. 
These currents have caused relays to trip upon the occasion of 
disturbances in the system, when there was no trouble with the 
main conductor being protected. As previously stated, the 
first cost, installation and maintenance of the pilot wires is the 
serious drawback to this system, amounting to approximately 
$1000 per mile as far as the cost of underground construction 
is concerned, although varying conditions may make it possible 
materially to reduce this cost, when a number of cables are to 
be protected. It is obvious that the maintenance of the pilot 
cable is of no less importance than that of the main cable, as 
a break in the pilot wires immediately causes the relays to operate 
the main switches exactly as though a fault had occurred in the 
main cable. Troubies of this character are more liable to occur 
with overhead construction, owing to the exposed positions in 
which they are placed with respect to opportunities for malicious 
damage, or that resulting from the action of the elements. 

The really excellent feature of the Merz-Price system, aside 
from its extreme simplicity, is its ability to protect against faults 
in any part of a system, thereby permitting the operation of 
momentary and continuous overloads at the discretion of the 
operator, without fear of interruption from the operation of 
the relay devices. 

This is a sharp contrast to American practise, where heavy 
momentary overloads are likely to cause interruptions of service 
unless special provisions have been made to the contrary, and 
in the case of continuous overloads special relay adjustments 
may be required. 

The Merz-Price system may properly be termed a system 
of protection which makes possible for the first time the supply 
of continuous service in alternating-current systems, in that it 
makes possible the operation of ring systems of feeders, or sys- 
tems of feeders operating in parallel at both ends, and at the 
same time insures the instantaneous disconnection of any faulty 
feeder or section of a ring feeder, without affecting the service 
of the rest of the system. In making this assertion it is 
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assumed that in the design of ring systems of feeders, the con- 
ductors forming each ring are of suitable capacity to carry the 
entire load in either direction, or that interconnection with 
other feeders will afford the same capacity. 

Consideration of the value of a protective system such as is 
here under consideration naturally involves discussion relative to 
the desirability of using any one of several arrangements of trans- 
mission lines, that is, whether ring systems or radial systems of 
duplicate independent feeders, or combinations of both, are most 
desirable. This is a question to be decided on its merits in each 
case, and has no particular bearing on the relay question as 
that is adapted to all, but it is fair to assume that in supplying 
service to any substation, more than one source of supply is de- 
sirable. In widely scattered districts it is apparent that a ring 
main will more economically serve such business, and at the same 
time afford full protection against failure of service. Conditions 
of supply in large cities usually require the delivery of large 
quantities of energy to individual substations, making it necessary 
to employ several feeders for each station, under which plan the 
radial system is adopted with each feeder carrying full load, with 
perhaps a duplicate feeder or equivalent capacity in reserve. In 
this case there can be no advantage in a ring system from any 
point of view. Certain companies employing duplicate radial 
feeders with a number of substations in tandem, would obviously 
greatly improve the capacity and reduce the losses in their sys- 
tems, if such lines were operated with their ends in parallel at the 
most distant substation, or possibly at other substations as well. 

The fact remains that this system provides opportunities for 
operating economies in substations which at first glance may not 
be appreciated. It is not unusual to find many English sub- 
stations in service without attendance of any character, where 
the Merz-Price system of protection is employed for the protec- 
tion of feeders and apparatus. This is possible in transformer 
substations located on consumer’s property, where energy is sold 
in bulk to a consumer through step-down transformers, without 
regulation or further attention. Under such circumstances if the 
main switches on a ring main and the transformers supplying the 
service are protected by this system of relays, it is obvious that a 
certain number of such stations in a system require no operators, 
and no unfavorable conditions will result to the consumer from 
their absence, provided the transmission system is properly de- 
signed and the consumer’s own equipment is protected by suit- 
able overload devices. 
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It is evident that a switch failure or short circuit on the station 
busbars is a form of trouble to which the balance system of pro- 
tection is applicable with satisfactory results. It is noted in 
actual practise, however, that owing to the success attending 
the operation of oil switches in the protection of feeders and 
station apparatus, the need for special protection for busbars is 
rarely recognized in commercial operations. 

While mention has been made of the simplicity of the relays, 
it is not to be inferred that a certain amount of care and testing 
is not required for their maintenance. On the contrary, it is 
desirable to test the operation of the relays and continuity of the 
pilot circuit at regular intervals, by manually operating the relays 
to open the switches at the ends of a protected line. The amount 
of fault current upon which the relays are to operate having been 
previously determined and adjustments made for such values, no 
further tests are required except those to determine the mechan- 
ical condition of the relays and switches, and the continuity of 
the pilot wires. , 

To those who may contemplate the use of the balance system 
of relay protection, too much cannot be said in emphasizing the 
necessity of using series transformers of ample capacity and 
exactly similar ratios. 

Determination of actual transformer ratios should be ascer- 
tained by actual tests on each group of transformers to be bal- 
anced against each other in service. By this method errors in 
ratio under abnormal overloads may be determined in advance 
and corrections made to insure the proper operation of the pro- 
tective apparatus under all conditions. 

In English practise a series transformer with a single primary 
turn and an open magnetic circuit has proved most satisfactory 
in all respects. Transformers of this design may be more con- 
veniently tested and adjusted for balance than any other type, 
although series transformers of both open and closed magnetic 
circuit types are in general use, and after adjustment render 
equally efficient service. 

Transformers used for feeder protection must be constructed 
with ample insulation between secondary turns, for when op- 
erated with secondaries open-circuited or bucking, potentials are 
created in the secondary circuits which are usually in excess of 
those for which standard series transformers ordinarily used in 
our practise are designed. These potentials often reach 600 to 
700 volts in transformers used with the Merz-Price system for 
the protection of long high-tension feeders. 
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In order to illustrate the application of this system of pro- 
tection to various situations, there follows a series of diagrams, 
Figs. 3 to 8, showing typical arrangements and connections of 
transformers, relays and pilot wires, as used in protecting cer- 
tain apparatus. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the application of ‘‘ current balance protec- 
tion ’’ to generators—series transformers of proper capacity and 
ratio are ‘nserted in the generator circuit with their secondaries 
connected through pilot wires to relays arranged to control the 
opening of the main generator switch. 

Any failure within the generator windings or connections to 
the buses, which affects the balance of current in the main and 
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secondary circuits, causes the relays to open the main switch 
and disconnect the generator from the system. 

Fuses are inserted at F to shunt the relays when a time element 
feature is desired to prevent the main switch opening upon the 
development of heavy currents which sometimes occur during 
synchronizing. 

In Fig. 4 is shown the arrangement of series transformers and 
relays for the protection of transformers. The small sketch 
shows the secondary circuits only. Fuses for the time limit 
protection, marked F, are included to provide for momentary 
rushes of: magnetizing current, when the main transformér is 
connected to the system. It is customary to remove these fuses 
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after the transformer is in service if no time limit protection is 
then desired. 

Fig. 5 shows a method of protecting against faults in feeders 
by the ‘‘ e.m.f. balance method.”’ This has been found more 
desirable than current balancing, as the energy required to over- 
come the resistance of the pilot wires on long feeders would be 
prohibitive. The two small sketches show methods of connec- 
tion employed with grounded and non-grounded neutral sys- 
tems. 

Fig. 6 illustrates the application of “‘ e.m.f. balance protection * 
to main feeders with tee connection on systems with insulated 
neutral. Tee connection on such feeders should be avoided 
wherever possible. 
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Fig. 7 illustrates a method of protection occasionally used, 
styled ‘‘ neutral wire balancing.’’ The transformers are con- 
nected as for current balancing, with the neutral wire connecting 
between the two points of equal potential at the ends of the pro- 
tected section. In this case no current passes through the pilot 
system in which the relays are connected, under normal conditions. 

The method shown in Fig. 8 has its application to single radial 
feeders and depends for its operation upon the leakage of current 
to earth, from one of the conductors in a three-conductor feeder. 
Such unbalancing in the current in the three conductors of a 
feeder destroys the balance in the relay or trip circuit, and re- 
sults in opening the main switch to disconnect the feeder. 
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As previously noted, the most reliable operation is secured 
where a storage battery is used to supply tripping current, 
although these batteries are not shown in some of the diagrams. 

Referring for a moment to Fig. 1, there is shown the applica- 
tion of balanced protection to a high-tension feeder system in 
which both ring and radial systems are combined. Two genera- 
ting stations are shown feeding into the same network, indica- 
ting the flexibility possible in the application of this form of pro- 
tection to all situations. It will be noted that a combination of 
two methods is employed at the ends of the feeders at generating 
stations, and at points where cross-connections between feeders 
are made at substations. 
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As the Merz-Price protection is for faults and not for over- 
loads, it is advisable to adda time limit relay for overload pro- 
tection at certain points as indicated, to provide for possible con- 
tingencies such as a busbar fault or switch failure in a substation, 
which, being simply a short circuit between the conductors of a 
feeder, would still result in auniform current throughout the length 
of the feeder, and therefore not affect the balanced protection. 
This possibility is actually very remote, as ordinarily such a fault 
would naturally develop short circuits to earth, producing 
conditions favorable for the operation of the balanced protective 
devices. 


Time limit relays on cross-connections between feeders serve 
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to separate the feeders into groups upon a short circuit occurring 
on any single feeder, thereby limiting the spread of trouble be- 
yond the original feeder or group of feeders in which it occurred. 

It is advisable to adjust time limit relays for practically in- 
stantaneous tripping when used on cross-connections between 
feeders, and when employed at generating station ends of such 
feeders in conjunction with balance protection, relatively long 
time limit settings should be employed. 

After personally observing the results attained by users of 
the Merz-Price system in England in protecting station appa- 
ratus, such as transformers, the writer deemed it desirable to 
apply this form of protection to the transforming apparatus in 
the substations of the company with which he is connected. 

Current balancing proved the most desirable system of protec- 
tion to employ, affording as it did an opportunity to use existing 
series transformers for operating the relays. These transformers 
were tested carefully to determine their actual capacity and ratio 
under heavy overload conditions. The results show that certain 
types of standard transformers are entirely satisfactory for use 
with this system of balance protection. Experimental circuit- 
closing relays were constructed and substituted for the time 
limit overload relays formerly used in the protection of three 
5000-kw., three-phase, 7000/14000-volt, 60-cycle transformers in 
the main generating station of the Boston Edison Company. 
Several months’ use of the apparatus has given most satisfactory 
results in handling the heavy rushes of magnetizing current de- 
veloped by switching operations when the transformers are cut 
into service, as well as those caused by faults in overhead and 
underground feeders. The relay which was finally adopted is 
of the simplest form, comprising suitable circuit-closing contacts 
and a single solenoid provided with two similar windings of the 
same number of ampere-turns. One relay was provided for 
each phase of the main transformer to be protected, with its two 
windings so connected to the secondaries of series transformers 
that they opposed each other when the current in the main trans- 
former windings was normal. 

The relays, Fig. 9, were adjusted to close with an unbalanced 
current equivalent to 150 per cent of the normal full-load current 
of the transformer, this allowance covering the magnetizing cur- 
rents developed when a transformer was switched into service, 
without making it necessary to resort to time limit attachments 
on the relay to meet these conditions. 
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Following this experimental installation, it is now proposed 
to equip similarly all transformer installations in substations 
throughout the system, using standard transformers now in service 
and substituting the special relay for the present equipment of 
inverse time limit relays. 

The introduction of this system of protection will afford 
immunity from the interruptions of service sometimes caused by 
heavy short circuits on distributing circuits unnecessarily opening 
the main switches on substation transformers, through the action 
of instantaneous or time limit overload relays as now employed. 

The use of this system of protection will be extended to all 
new transmission lines as installed, particularly those lines serv- 
ing suburban districts. This course will 
finally introduce many protected sec- 
tions of line into the system and ma- 
terially aid in improving the present 
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methods of relay protection. Where such protected lines are 
conveniently located the operation of closed ring systems will 
become feasible, for through the introduction of one or more 
such protected sections, improved selected action may be 
obtained from the relays now in use on existing lines which 
may go to make up a ring feeder. 

The possibilities of improving conditions by applying the 
‘balance system ’’ of protection to a limited number of lines in 
an existing system, where the expense involved to equip all lines 
is prohibitive, is illustrated in Fig. 10, in which is shown a typical 
ring feeder supplying several substations. 

Three sections of this feeder are equipped with standard in- 
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verse time limit overload relays and two sections with the 
“balance protection.” 

Assume that sections 2 to 4 are adjusted to trip on fault 
currents equivalent to 20 per cent of normal full line current. 
Adjust time limit overload relays on 1 to 5 for twice normal full 
line current in three seconds, and adjust similar relays on section 
3 for half these values. It will then be possible for a fault to 
appear on 3, causing its relays to open, without interrupting the 
service on the other sections of the ring. 

Similarly, either section 2 or 4 may prove defective and be 
cut out of service automatically by the “ balance protection ” 
without affecting the other sections, assuming in each case that 
the lines comprising the ring are of sufficient capacity to carry 
the whole load in either direction. 

Should section 1 be damaged it is probable that the relays on 
section 1 to 3 would open on account of their relative adjustments, 
thus interrupting service from two substations for a time at least. 
The same conditions would apply to a fault on 5, and although 
somewhat unsatisfactory in the last two cases, the results are a 
great improvement over those obtained from the use of inverse 
time limit overload relays ordinarily used for such stations. 
Variations in the location of the section of lines equipped with 
balance protection will introduce new combinations of relay 
adjustments, but the conditions suggested in Fig. 10 will illus- 
trate the possibilities and results obtainable by a partial applica- 
tion of the balance protection to an existing system of feeders. 

Another arrangement of the Merz-Price system is shown in Fig. 
11,representing the application of the ‘‘magneticbalance system 4 
to the protection of certain important tie line feeders connecting 
two large generating stations of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, of Chicago. ; 

In this case the magnetic balance system was chosen, as it 
afforded an opportunity to employ existing series transform- 
ers, by simply adding relays and a special balancing transformer 
with windings arranged as shown in the illustration. The 
adaptation of this apparatus to an existing switchboard panel 
is shown in Fig. 12, where the change from inverse time limit 
overload protection was made with scarcely any disturbance to 
existing switchboard arrangements. Experience with this instal- 
lation is somewhat limited, but in so far as operated the results 
are satisfactory, and the engineers of the company ate studying 
the further application of the system of protection to other parts 
of the system. 
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Another system of relay protection has been devised by Mr. 
Hochstadter of Cologne, Germany, which, while somewhat dif- 
ferent in principle, effects the same results in feeder protection 
as the Merz-Price system. In this system, when applied to a 
three-phase feeder, a copper ribbon is wound spirally around 
each main conductor of a three-conductor cable during the pro- 
cess of manufacture. These ribbons are insulated from the main 
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conductors and sheath, and from each other, and in service are 
connected to an auxiliary storage battery and suitable relays, all 
arranged to operate the main feeder switches upon the occasion 
of a fault in the main cable. 

Whenever the insulation breaks down at any point in the cable, 
a connection is established between the main conductor and its 
copper ribbon, or between conductor, copper ribbon and sheath, 
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thereby allowing current to flow in the relay circuit to actuate 
the feeder switches at both ends of the defective feeder, as clearly 
shown in a typical diagram of this system reproduced in Fig. 13. 

Choke coils are included in the relay circuit to limit the alter- 
nating current which would otherwise flow in the circuit formed 
by the copper ribbons around the conductors. 

This system admittedly possesses some admirable features, 
particularly in the absence of a separate pilot wire cable, and 
while somewhat complicating the construction of the main feeder 
cable by the introduction of the copper ribbons, this detail 
appears to have been satisfactorily accomplished. 

A number of installations using the Héchstadter system of 
protection have been made in Germany, notably in Cologne, 
where an extensive three-phase ring transmission system has 
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been in operation at 25,000 volts for a considerable period with 
great success. 

While other modifications of the Merz-Price system have been 
developed and applied to commercial practise, there is always 
evident a desire in the minds of all engineers interested in the 
subject to do away with the pilot wires and accomplish the same 
results in other ways. 

Messrs. Faye-Hansen and Harlow, of England, have brought 
out a system of balanced protection, in which the balancing of 
secondary currents from series transformers is accomplished by 
the insertion of variable artificial resistances in the secondary 
circuits, in a manner said to be more convenient than in the Merz- 
Price method. However, as the system is based on the principle of 
balanced protection and still requires}pilot wires, although in 
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some cases less in number,*there appears to be no decided ad- 
vantage in using it in preference to the earlier method, unless it 
be that one prefers a scheme in which relays may be omitted and 
straight alternating-current trip coils employed to operate the 
main switches. I 

A method of protection for parallel feeders without pilot wires 
has been used by an English company, which consists of a com- 
bination of overload balanced relays at one end and simple trip 
coils at the other end of such feeders. 
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Fig. 14 illustrates the method of applying this protection, from 
which it will be noted that if used with a single pair of feeders, 
both will be cut out should either feeder prove defective. 

If, however, two pairs of feeders are in service the protection 
may be made selective, in so far as trouble on one feeder in a pair 
will only cause that pair to be cut out of service, leaving the 
station running from the remaining feeders without interruption. 
While this method has been used to some extent with success, it 
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is apparent that in principle it is not discriminative except under 
certain conditions, and, therefore, is not fully adapted to all con- 
ditions met with in practise. 

There will be undoubtedly other methods of protection brought 
forward in the future to improve the operation and reliability 
of our electrical systems. In the meantime those engineers who 
have difficult problems of this character in hand may with profit 
investigate the improved methods employed in foreign countries 
in the protection of electrical equipment, with the assurance 
that a solution of practically all problems of that character may 
be found. 

In closing the writer wishes to acknowledge the assistance 
rendered by Mr. Charles H. Merz and his assistant Mr. P. V. 
Hunter in furnishing information and diagrams concerning the 
construction and operation of their system. 

I am also indebted to the engineers of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company for the information regarding their experiments 
with balance protective devices, all of which assistance has made 
possible the presentation of this paper. 
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Discussion on ‘ LOCALIZERS, SUPPRESSORS AND EXPERIMENTS” 
(CREIGHTON AND WHITTLESEY), AND ‘* RELAY PROTECTIVE 
Systems ” (ELDEN), Boston, Mass., JUNE 28, 1912. 


D. W. Roper: Referring to Fig. 1 of Mr. Elden’s paper, where 
an outline of the Merz-Price system is shown, there is indicated 
a time limit overload relay in a generating station, in addition to 
the Merz-Price balance relay at both ends of the line. I do not 
quite understand the application of the overload relay at that 
place. As I understand the Merz-Price balance protection 
scheme, the object of it is to open up the switches on the two 
ends of a faulty section of cable so that this faulty section will be 
disconnected and allow the remaining sections to continue in 
operation. Later in the paper, it apparently indicates that the 
object of the overload relay is to take care of the trouble from a 
switch failure or short circuit on the station busbars, which are, 
as the diagram shows, obviously not protected by the Merz- 
Price balance protection system. If I am correct in my interpre- 
tation of these relay diagrams, I would like to learn how to set an 
overload relay so that it will not open in case of a cable breaking 
down, and have it open when the short-circuit occurs on the station 
busbars. Ifthat scheme of discrimination can be carried out it 
certainly is very effective. The paper states that the operation 
of the Merz-Price system is a protection against faults in any part 
of a system, thereby permitting the operation of momentary and 
continuous overloads at the discretion of the operator. Appar- 
ently that wording, if I understand it correctly, refers to a system 
in which there isno synchronous apparatus, because synchronous 


apparatus would be thrown out of service by the heavy short - 


circuits which that is apparently intended to cover. If that is 
the case I think it should be made more apparent, because itis a 
very essential item in designing relay protection systems. 
Harold Osborn: This system has so much to recommend 
it theoretically, in that it suggests just the current which it is 
wished to have operate the relays and is independent of the low 
currents, that I judge its adoption in any given case is merely a 
matter or should be merely a matter of proper commercial value, 
the cost of the protection of the present systems, and the value of 
their protection. I suppose one of the principal objections to 
applying it to existing installations would be the necessity of 
changing current transformers, and the present practise, which I 
believe is general, of having single current trahsformers supply 
both protective relays and measuring instruments. I want to 
ask if it would not be perfectly practicable to use the present 
American transformers with this system and use those trans- 
formers still to supply the measuring instruments, provided 
the voltages put in opposition were not the total voltage of the 
transformers but the voltage across certain impedances? 
Could not the balance system be applied to those impedances 
without changing the transformers? I have not read the paper 
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carefully enough to notice whether this system has been applied 
ne busbars, but it would seem to be particularly applicable to 
them. 

L. C. Nicholson: In connection with Mr. Elden’s paper it 
might be well to review the situation with reference to transmis- 
sion lines. Whether or not a system of reverse current and over- 
load relays operates successfully to isolate and cut off defective 
circuits does not appear to be the determining feature as affect- 
ing the continuous operation of synchronous receiving machin- 
ery. The limiting factor appears to be the speed of the oil 
switch opening the short circuit. The inherent electrical and 
mechanical lag of the best oil switches amounts to something 
more than one-half second. Consequently this is the least time 
in which a short circuit can be switched off, and unfortunately is 
too long a time for synchronous receiving machinery to operate 
successfully under the low-voltage conditions usually accompany- 
ing a short circuit. For this reason we do not believe that a 
system of relays, no matter how perfect, can secure continuous 
delivery of power to synchronous machinery fed from transmis- 
sion circuits connected in multiple. 

Professor-Creighton’s paper is very interesting. There is one 
point which I think should be made a little more clear. As I 
understand it, when applied to cable systems the action of the 
arc suppressor is to suppress the arc and keep it suppressed. In 
other words, it does not make a metallic ground and then remove 
it, but keeps the cable grounded until cut out of circuit. Other- 
wise I cannot see how the insulation which has once failed would 
again hold voltage. 

E. E. F. Creighton: There is one question which Mr. Nichol- 
son brought up. The arcing ground suppressor as described last 
year had an attachment for immediately opening the circuit. 
The switch short-circuits the arc to ground, and then opens. 
That device is applicable only to insulator trouble. When the 
arcing ground suppressor is applied to the cable system the 
grounding switch remains closed until the cable is disconnected, 
just as Mr. Nicholson suggested. 

L. L. Elden: Referring to Mr. Roper’s question, the reason 
for the use of the time limit relay on a system in which the Merz- 
Price control is used, is to enable the instantaneous disconnection 
of lines upon which faults may occur between conductors, or 
short circuits which may occur between station busbars, in order 
to prevent interrupting the service of the rest of the system. By 
viewing the diagram, Fig. 1, it will be apparent that a short circuit 
on either of the substation buses will result in cutting out the 
station, without interfering with the rest of the system. The 
time limit relays on such lines are usually set at relatively long 
intervals, averaging 15 to 20 seconds, and at relatively high cur- 
rents. Overloads on transmission lines within reasonable limits 
need not be feared with this system of protection, because when 
the load on a line has reached an amount which is dangerous, the 
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relay will operate to cut the line out of service, purely for reasons 
of overload. The same condition applies to time-limit relays 
between different ring systems, as in such cases the setting is in- 
stantaneous, thus permitting an immediate disconnection of 
two ring mains in case of a fault occurring on either, which action 
does not mean an interruption of service, but merely an inter- 
ruption in a cross connection. The one point frequently lost 
sight of in considering this system of protection is that it operates 
only on fault currents. 

In reply to Mr. Osborn, I would say that, in general, American 
series transformers are not suitable for use with the balanced 
potential method of protection, although under certain conditions 
they may be used with the current balance method by substi- 
tuting suitable relays for those now in use. 

The use of this system in connection with high-tension aerial 
transmission lines, as referred to by Mr. Nicholson, appears to 
require a wide separation between the transmission line wires 
and the wires of the control system if open wiring is used, in order 
to prevent induced currents operating the relays when there is no 
oceasion for their being so operated. The better plan appears 
to be to employ a three-conductor lead-covered cable, suspended 
in a proper manner on the structure, which construction appears 
to be most satisfactory in operation. 

It is a matter of record in one severe storm experienced, that 
as many as one hundred short circuits occurred on the overhead 
transmission lines of a large system without, however, discon- 
necting or interrupting the service from any single station. This 
simply means that the switches were restored immediately after 
opening, and were able to be maintained in operating position 
because the trouble was only momentary. 

L. N. Crichton: (communicated after adjournment): The au- 
thors of this paper call attention, in Figs.11,18 and 19, to the surges 
of current through the aluminum cells which are in circuit between 
the generator neutral and ground. The inference is that the 
surges are caused by an excessive potential at the neutral of the 
generator, but it is more probable that they are due to the char- 
acteristic of the aluminum cell and that there is little, if any, rise 
in potential. Fig. 19 is almost identical with a number of oscil- 
lograms which show the rush of current when a bank of 10,000- 
volt arresters is given its daily charge. The curve is not always 
so uniform. For example, the accompanying oscillogram, No. 
296, shows the charging of an arrester 19 hours after the preced- 
ing charge. It is characteristic of these records that the current 
does not decrease as rapidly on one side of the zero line as on the 
other, probably because of the difference in the exposed area of 
the upper and lower surfaces of the aluminum cones. _ In oscillo- 
gram No. 299 is shown the charging of an arrester 13 minutes 
after a previous charge and it will be observed that even in such 
a short interval the hydroxide film on the cones has appreciably 
deteriorated. Inthe second case there isno spark gap in series 
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with the arrester,so that some current is flowing, which finally 
becomes a leading current, but which contains a pronounced peak 
in phase with the peak of the voltage wave when the charge is 
started and before the film on the aluminum plates has had time 
to build up perfectly. 

These tests were made by connecting the terminals of one ar- 
rester tank between the ground and one terminal of an 11,000-volt 
3600-kw. alternator which was carrying a load at the time. 
The current in the generator ground wire differs from the current 
in the arresters by the addition of a third harmonic charging 
current, of.the system. The voltage wave across the arrester 
is shown and proves that there is no rise in potential on that 
phase at least. It is to be expected that a current wave having 
such a steep wave front would cause considerable rise in voltage 
across any inductance which might be in the circuit, and experi- 
ence indicates that such is the case. To give two instances: a 
couple of banks of current transformers which are connected to 
a 45,000-volt circuit, spark across their high-tension terminals 
whenever the arresters are charged, either in their station or in 
a station three miles away. In the latter case, each transformer 
carried less than half the current which flows into the arresters. 
The potential necessary to cause this sparking is probably over 
7000 volts, but no harm has ever been caused by it. In the 
other instance, a magnetic vane type of ammeter which was used 
to measure directly the current passing through the arrester was 
damaged by puncturing between turns. It hardly seems pos- 
sible that the current wave was sharp enough to induce such a 
voltage in a single turn of such a small coil, but no other expla- 
nation has been offered. 
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THE RUNAWAY SPEED OF WATERWHEELS AND 
ITS EFFECT ON CONNECTED 
ROTARY MACHINERY 


BY DANIEL W. MEAD 


In the selection of hydroelectric units, the operating speed 
of the turbines should be so chosen as to give the most efficient 
results under the varying conditions of operation. When the 
head of water is constant, the choice, unless modified somewhat 
by the necessary synchronous speed of the generator, should 
ordinarily be the speed at which the turbine will operate with 
the highest efficiency with the normal condition of load. 

Under operating conditions the normal speed of the turbine 
is usually maintained, as the load varies, by the action of the 
turbine governor which opens or closes the gate or gates by 
which the water is supplied to the turbines, as the load on the 
connected generator, and consequently, on the waterwheel, 
increases or decreases. If the changes in load take place without 
a corresponding change in the quantity of water admitted to the 
wheels, the speed will necessarily vary, increasing as the load 
decreases, and decreasing with an increase in load. Under the 
condition of maximum load, with the turbine gate at or near 
maximum opening, a sudden dropping off of the load without a 
corresponding change in gate opening will give rise to a consider- 
able increase in speed, which has in some cases resulted in 
disaster to the connected generators, when such generators had 
not been designed for the overspeed to which they were subjected. 
Such accidents have usually been due to the breaking or sticking 
of the governor or its connections, whereby the control normally 
exerted by the governor on the gate opening has been accident- 
ally discontinued, allowing the turbine, as the load dropped, to 
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speed up and run away. Such conditions, while not common, may 
happen in any hydraulic turbine installation, and to assure 
safety under such runaway conditions the generator or other 
rotary machinery connected with the turbine must be so designed 
that it will operate with safety at such runaway speed as is 
likely to occur. 

At present it is current practise to design the generators for 
a possible 100 per cent overspeed in order to assure safety under 
such conditions. Such a basis for design often involves a large 
extra expense in generator construction, on account of the neces- 
sary extra strength of the rotor, and an inquiry as to the safe 
allowance for overspeed which should be made under varying 
conditions of operation and installation should, therefore, be of 
interest and importance in securing the necessary safety of the 
installation, combined with maximum economy in construction 
consistent with such safety. 


NOMENCLATURE 


The following symbols will be used in the discussion that 
follows 


DD, = diameter of homologous wheels or wheels of same 
type. 

E = energy. 

e = subscript e attached to any coefficient shows that 


the value of the coefficient as expressed is for the 
conditions of maximum efficiency of the wheel. 
F = force. 


g = acceleration of gravity 32.16. 

hha = head under which wheels are to operate. 

hy = head of one foot. 

l = length of brake arm or leverage of resistance. 

NMNq = rev. per min. of wheels of diameter D and D, under 


same head; also rev. per min. of wheel of same 
diameter under heads of h and hz. 

nN = rev. per min. under one-foot head. 

PP, = power of wheels of diameter D and Da under same 
head; also the power of the wheel of same diameter 
under head h and ha. 

Py = power of wheel under one-foot head. 

space passed through. 

velocity of water due to head. 

Va = average velocity. 
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nig” = velocity of circumference or periphery of impeller 
which may be measured on any fixed diameter. 
Vy = resultant velocity. 
WwW = weight or resistance applied. 
w = unit weight of water (per cubic foot). 
= 3.14159 = ratio of circumference to diameter of the 
circle. 
0) = v’/y = ratio of periphery velocity of turbine to 
spouting velocity of water. 
De = ratio of wheel velocity under conditions of maximum 
efficiency. 
@max = ratio of wheel velocity at runaway speed. 
1S = coefficient of speed = speed of one-inch wheel under 
one-foot head. 
e = coefficient of power = power of one-inch wheel under 
one-foot head. 
ve = the speed of a wheel at one-foot head of size sufficient 
to develop one horse power. 
Os = power-speed coefficient = the square of the unity 
speed. 


SomME ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF TURBINE GOVERNING 

The writer has already pointed out in another place* that the 
power delivered by any waterwheel may be expressed in terms 
of resistance overcome by the wheel in a known distance and in 
a known time by the formula 


271W 
eee O00 ros 
In this formula, P = power, 
Cl Ee resistance overcome per revolution, and 
33000 Sati 


n = the number of revolutions per minute. 


The actual variations of resistance and speed under certain 
conditions are shown in the upper curve of Fig. 1, and the result- 
ing variations in power under various speeds are shown by the 
lower curve of the same figure. The conditions illustrated in 
Fig. 1 are not applicable to normal operating conditions of a 
pete et ee 


*See ‘‘ Water Power Engineering,” p. 440.. 
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hydroelectric installation, which require constant speed, but the 
conditions illustrated do apply to the accidental conditions 
above outlined and to the actual working conditions of a pump 
driven by an hydraulic turbine, where the pressure in the 
delivery pipes from the pump is allowed to vary somewhat. 
The upper curve line A X B illustrates the actual and varying 
relations of resistance to speed in a turbine operating at a fixed 
gate opening. The point A shows the condition under which the 
resistance is so great that the turbine is held stationary with the 


RESISTANCE 
= 


PER MINUTE 


POWER 


SPOUTING VELOCITY=1/ 2 GH 


MAXIMUM OR RUNAWAY SPEED 


fe) Pe. Pax. 10 
RATIO OF PERIPHERAL VELOCITY TO1/2GH=@ 


Fic. 1 


result of no power output (see lower curve). The point X shows 
the condition where the relation of resistance to speed is such as 
to result in a maximum power output of the turbine under the 
gate conditions considered. The point B shows the conditions 
under which the exterior resistance is completely removed and 
the entire energy of the water, as far as utilized at all, is expended 
in overcoming the wheel friction, resulting in maximum speed 
and zero power output. 

A turbine-driven pumping plant with variable pressure in 
the discharge pipe system will give self-regulation as indicated in 
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Fig. 1. In such case the point A represents a pressure in the 
system so great as to result in the stopping of the pump, and 
hence no speed and no pump discharges. Point X represents 
moderate pressure and normal discharge for which the system 
is designed, while point B represents the entire removal of pres- 
sure and the pump discharging its maximum under the gate con- 
dition. In practise, the actual variation extends to a limited 
extent, only, on each side of point X and a radical change in dis- 
charge of pressure under satisfactory working conditions must 
be accompanied by a change in the gate opening. 
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Fig. 2,constructed from experimental data*, illustrates the 
results which must obtain for the satisfactory regulation of a 
constant-speed hydraulic unit, and consequently, of a hydro- 
electric unit: Here again the upper curves show the actual rela- 
tions of resistance to speed at various gate openings, while the 
lower curves show the relations of power to speed at the same 


* See Figs. 15 and 16, Bulletin 337, University of Wisconsin. “The 
Relation of Experimental Results to the Theory of the Tangential 


Wheel.” 
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gate openings shown by the upper curves. In the lower curves the 
speed factor is expressed as a ratio between the peripheral 
velocity of the wheel and the spouting velocity of water. Under 
stich conditions satisfactory operation will be represented by 
the line XX: ppid~. The point X and the corresponding 
point p (on the line of 100 per cent nozzle opening of both upper 
and lower curves) represent the conditions of maximum gate 
opening, and consequently of maximum power. If the wheel is 
improperly selected for the load to be carried, and the power 
demands exceed this limit, a slowing down in speed will result 
as illustrated in the discussion of Fig. 1, and under such condi- 
tions the service will be satisfactory. If, however, the power 
varies only between the maximum and zero, satisfactory regula- 
tion must be accomplished by a proper change in the nozzle 
opening as the load varies, the point of operation dropping from 
position p to pi, p2, Ps, etc., as the power demands decrease, or 
rising from ps to the higher position as the power demands in- 
crease. This result is accomplished in practise by a turbine 
governor, the details of the operation of which are immaterial 
for this discussion. Now, if at any point of the load the gov- 
ernor becomes disconnected and the load suddenly varies, the gates 
may either remain fixed or swing to a fixed position, and a varia- 
tion in speed will result similar to that illustrated in Fig. 1, or 
by any one of the upper curves of Fig. 2 which corresponds to the 
fixed gate opening. If the load is entirely removed a runaway 
speed will result, which may vary according to the fixed gate 
condition under which this accident occurs. 


Fig. 2 illustrates the experimental results from a 12-in. tan- 


gential wheel under a 95-foot head, operating under a load applied 
by a prony brake. It will be noted that the operating condition 
is taken at 675 revolutions per minute, or with @, = 45 (that 
is, with the periphery of the wheel moving with a velocity 45 
per cent of the spouting velocity of the water under a 95-foot 
head). 

In this case, at the maximum or runaway speed @ did not 
exceed @max. = 80 for 36 per cent gate opening, or max. = 84 
for 100 per cent gate opening, and if a generator had been con- 
nected to this wheel these speeds would have been slightly 
reduced by the amount of power necessary to operate the un- 
loaded generator. In this case it is evident that the runaway 
speed of the wheel would be 186.5 per cent of the normal speed 
at full gate and 177.5 per cent of the normal speed at 36 per 
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cent gate, without considering other than the actual wheel fric- 
tion. 


THE HYDRAULICS OF RUNAWAY SPEED 


In order to present this subject clearly, it is necessary to 
consider, briefly at least, the hydraulics of the turbine as it 
affects this problem. A jet of water spouting from the nozzle 
of a wheel will acquire a velocity v due to the head h/ represented 
in the formula 


v= V2gh (1) 


and will possess energy in foot-pounds per second £ due to veloc- 
ity v and weight of water discharged per second, W = qw, as 


follows js 
W.. gw? 


TELS Wars siggy (2) 


The energy of the jet leaving the orifice isthe product of a force 
F, which, acting on the weight of water gw for one second, gives 
it the velocity v. 

The space passed through by the force in one second in raising 
the velocity from 0 to vis 


Uv 
es | (3) 


and therefore the work is | 


Ee Feed is (4) 
which is also an expression for the energy of the jet. Therefore, 


we may write 


SoAInNG OU > 
Oi Kas | Dg (5) 
and therefore 
ee. 
Lata (6) 


The force F will be exerted against any obstruction in its path 
and its magnitude will depend on the momentum of the-moving 
stream of water and is directly proportional to its velocity. It 
is also a function of the angle through which the jet is deflected. 
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If friction be ignored, the stream will be diverted without change 
in velocity and the force exerted in the original direction of the 
jet will be equal to the momentum of the original stream less the 
component, in the original direction, of the momentum of the 
diverted jet. (See Fig. 3.) 


qwv _ qwv qwu 


F= =~ cos 2 = =— (1 — cos a 
g g gs (7) 
If the jet is deflected 180 deg. by means of a semi-cylindrical 
bucket, cos 180 deg. = — 1, and therefore (see Fig. 4) 
_ 9 qwv 
F=2 Sits Fe (8) 


Tangential wheels utilize the 
impulsive force of a jet impin- 
ging against buckets attached 
to their circumference and 
practically semicircular in 
section. _ 

The bucket must move 
under the impulse in order to 
transform the energy of the 
impact, and the ratio of v’, 
the velocity of the center of 
the buckets, to the velocity, ¥, Pic. 3—Forcr or DIvERGING JET. 
of the jet, is indicated by ¢. 


v! 
DRT (9) 


The force F exerted on the moving bucket is dependent on 
the relative velocity, vr, of the bucket and jet. 


vr =v—gv=(1-—9)v (10) 


The relative weight of water that strikes a single bucket 
per second will also be less on account of the movement of the 
buckets. But as new buckets constantly intercept the path of 
the jet, the total amount of water effective is equal to the total 
discharge of the jet, hence, from equation (7), 


F = (1 — cos a) ew hd 


(1 - 4) (11) 
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The energy E expended on the buckets per second is equal to 
the force, F, times the distance, gv, through which it acts, 7.e., 


WU 


E = Fou = (1— cosa) (1 ~ 9) = oY (42) 


This is a maximum when (1 — ¢) ¢ is a maximum or when 
@ = 0.5. Substituting dé = 0.5 and cos a = 180 deg. above, we 
then obtain 
qwv? 


22g (13) 


In an impulse wheel, it is not practicable to change the direc- 
tion of the water through 180 deg., as it would then interfere 


ice 


Fic. 4—Jet DiverGine 180 DEGREES. 


with the succeeding bucket. The angle cos a must therefore be 
less than 180 deg., but the loss from this source is small, probably 
not more than 0.5 per cent. 

Fig. 5 illustrates graphically the flow of water into and through 
the bucket of a tangential wheel at the most economical relative 
velocity. The bucket is double, each half being essentially semi- 
circular in section. v is the absolute velocity of the jet; v’ is 
the absolute velocity of the bucket; v, is the relative velocity 
of the jet in relation to the bucket; or, v, = (1 — ob) v. The 
bucket is moving in the direction B B’ and occupies successively 
the positions indicated by the vertical lines a, a1, ds, etc., in equal 
intervals of time. The water moves along the surface of the 
bucket with a uniform velocity, v7, passing successively through 
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equal distances, indicated on the surface of the bucket by the 
lines b, bi, be, etc., in equal intervals of time. 

At each of these successive points the jet has changed its 
direction and its absolute velocity. Its path through space is 
represented by the line B CD. The change in velocity is repre- 
‘sented by the absolute velocity curve, E F, in which ordinates are 
the resultants obtained by applying the principle of triangle 
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Fic. 5—GRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATION OF FLOW IN. TANGENTIAL BUCKETS. 


of velocities to corresponding velocities of the bucket and of the . 
water relative to the bucket. 

At the time of entering the bucket the stream has the abso- 
lute velocity, v, represented by the length of the line GE and 
GE’, in the lower diagram, while its velocity relative to the 
bucket is constant and equal to v,, equal to the length of lines 
GHandGH’. For the most effective speed, vr = 0/2. 
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At the end of the first interval of time, the jet has moved from 
the original point of contact with the bucket, b, to the position 
b,. Its direction and velocity in the upper half of the bucket are 
represented by the radius G J in the lower velocity diagram. v’ = 
gv, is constant both in magnitude and direction, and this is 
laid off in the lower diagram on the line JJ. The resultant of 
these two velocities is represented by the line GJ, whichis the 
absolute velocity of the water in space, and to indicate the ve- 
locity of the water at this instant is laid off for the purpose of the 
velocity diagram on the ordinate a; from the axis G F in the lower 
diagram. In the same manner each of the remaining points on 
the velocity curve E F is constructed. The jet leaves the bucket, 
as shown, with a velocity, relative to the bucket, of (1 — ¢) v. 
If this velocity is combined graphically with the velocity of the 
bucket ¢ v, the true absolute residual velocity v, of the water will 
be obtained. The efficiency is evidently maximum when 
has a value with v,a minimum. This condition can be shown to 
obtain when the triangle is isosceles or when ¢, = (1 — ob) v 
which gives @ = 0.5. 

The hydraulics of the tangential wheel has been discussed 
somewhat at length on account of its simplicity. If the friction 
of water and air on the bucket could be obviated, and if the 
friction of moving power could be eliminated, the runaway speed 
of the wheel would be equal to the spouting velocity of water, 
which in turn is slightly less than V2¢h on account of nozzle 
and atmospheric friction. In practise, therefore, the runaway 
speed of the tangential wheel is less than V2 oh, i.€., Pax. 
<1.00. In consequence of these friction losses, it was also 
found in the case of the small experimental tangential wheel that 
the values of @ max. vary considerably with different heads under 
which the experiment was conducted. (See Table I.) 

The value of $max. apparently increases with the head some- 
what to about 73 feet, on account of the relatively large friction 
loss at the lower heads, and then decreases somewhat to the 
maximum head, probably on account of the less efficient action — 
of the larger quantities of water discharged from the jet 
onto the buckets at the higher head. These results should 
probably vary with the quantity of water for which the 
bucket is designed. In the tangential wheel the wheel diameter 
should be measured between the center lines of the bucket, 
on which lies the center of the application of the resultant of 
the combined stream lines of the jet. The peripheral velocity 
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of the wheel measured on this line of application can never be 
faster, theoretically, than the spouting velocity of the water, and 
practically is reduced by friction and windage from 10 to 20 
per cent or more below this velocity. 

Table II shows the results of various tests which have been 
made on tangential wheels. In this table are given as determined 
by experiments, the runaway speed ratio, @max., the most effi- 
cient speed ratio, @., and the values of @ both higher and lower 
than ¢, at which the efficiency of the wheel was 5 per cent below 
the maximum efficiency of the speed @,.._ Below each value of 
@ the percentage that value bears to @max. is given. It should 
be noted that any cause that reduces efficiency reduces max. 
as for example, the use of flat buckets in experiment No. 7. 


TABLE I 
RUNAWAY SPEED OF 12-IN. DOBLE TANGENTIAL WHEEL AT VARIOUS 
HEADS 
Head (feet) | Rev. per sec. T= Veh v’ émaz 
13.3 7.4 29.25 23.28 0.796 
25 10.14 40.1 31.62 0.79 
36.6 12.63 48.52 39.8 0.82 
49.4 14.77 56.37 46.5 0.825 
61 16.45 62.55 51.7 0.826 
72.6 17.92 67.25 56.5 0.842 
83.9 19.45 73.4 | 61.4 0.838 
95.3 20.81 78.3 65.5 0.837 
108.3 22.05 83.5 69.4 0.832 
118.7 | 23.05 87.5 | 72.5 0.829 
130.1 24.25 91.5 | 76.4 0.835 
141.9 25.4 95.5 80 0.8385 
¥53.5 | 25.61 99.5 80.6 0.811 
165.1 26.59 106 | 83.5 0.787 


It is evident that the diameter of the wheel may be measured 
on some other circumference than that on which the center of 
the jet is applied. If, for example, a rim or extension were added 
to the wheel beyond the bucket, or if the buckets themselves 
extended considerably beyond the center of pressure, and if the 
diameter and peripheral velocity of the wheel is measured at any 
such exterior circumference beyond the line of application of the 
jet, the peripheral velocity so measured will be found to be mate- 
rially greater than if measured at the bucket centers. The per- 
ipheral velocity so increased may be so great that the resulting 
value of @max. will equal or exceed the spouting velocity of 
water or 1. In reaction wheels such conditions actually obtain, 
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The curves of the reaction bucket are so complicated that the 
center of application of the resultant pressures cannot be accur- 
ately determined. The diameters of reaction wheels are there- 
fore measured on the outer diameter of the buckets and conse- 
quently outside of the center of application of forces, as above 
discussed. The result is that the value of @mox in the reaction 
wheels is greater than unity. 

The relative values of @max. in the various types of reaction 
wheels are further complicated by the fact that the outer diameter 
of the runner may vary at different points, and that even when 
the runners of various makers are of similar design, the same size 
of wheel may be measured at different points, and consequently, 
be listed as of different diameter. In general, the section of 
reaction of wheel may be represented by 
the two outlines in Fig. 6, and in prac- 
tise are measured on the various lines 
marked D, D’, D’’, D'"’. 

American practise, in the measure- = 
ment of turbine waterwheel diameters, 
as far as I have been able to determine, 


is given in Table III. a) ; (« 
saltes bY Sai 

HYDRAULICS OF THE REACTION TURBINE | 
The hydraulics of the reaction wheel, 2 

on account of a more complicated cur- l 

vature of the buckets, is apparently c= 

more involved. The reaction wheel is, 

however, subject to essentially the same B 

principles, although their application is Vic.t 


somewhat more obscure. 

The velocity of the water through the buckets of the reaction 
turbine is less than in the tangential wheel, and the energy of the 
water is delivered through pressure instead of through impact. 
The energy in both cases is delivered through the reactive pres- 
sure, due to a change in the direction of the water jet through 
contact with the surface of the bucket of the turbine, and in the 
reaction wheel the conditions are also essentially as shown in 
Fig. 5. 

If the reaction wheel could be measured on the diameter of 
the circumference at which the resultant of the active jets of 
water is applied, the resulting velocities would closely approxi- 
mate those of the tangential wheel. 


Tom 
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On account of the diversity in practise in the measurement of 
the diameters of reaction turbines, and also on actount of the 
diversity of this design, a general statement of the value of 
P max cannot be made, for this value varies considerably in the 
different makes of turbine waterwheels. . Reaction wheels vary 
greatly in design and may be roughly classified as low-speed, 


TABLE III 


PRACTISE OF VARIOUS AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS IN MEASURING AND 
CATALOGING THE DIAMETER OF TURBINE WATER WHEELS 


Manufacturer Type of runner Style Point of measurement 
A-C B ipa 
D-G A A D 

N-A A D 
S-A B iB" 
I-A ud B Dp" 
R-H Mc? B D 
H A D 
jJ-L S-L A D 
Sp-L A D 
S B D 
I-S B D ‘ 
Ay Mc B De 
P-I Type A B D’ 
Types B and C A D 
M-S Mc? B D’ 
S B DY 
T s-T4 B Di" 
H-T Bo D 
w-s B Dd” 
| 


1. Fillet at angle. Diameter measured just above. 

2. Diameter of runners as measured at the crown which projects beyond the tips of the 
buckets and is essentially the same in diameter as at D’. 

3. Diameter of the runners as measured at the crown which projects beyond the tips of 
the buckets and is essentially the same in diameter as at D’. 

4, Diameter at D is 20 per cent greater than at D’’’. 

5. Bucket of high-spged runner has parallel edges but is cut back as shown in B. 


moderate-speed, and high-speed wheels. In the low-speed wheels, 
the values of $, which will result in the greatest efficiency will 
vary perhaps from 0.60 to 0.70; for moderate-speed from 0.70 
to 0.80, and for high-speed, from 0.80 to 0.90. This, however, 
is a general statement and others might not agree to the exact 
limits of values given. In each case the actual speed of the wheel 
under the conditions of operation should be determined and the 
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maximum speed which may possibly obtain. When the runaway 
speed of the waterwheel is definitely known and the value of ¢- 
at which the waterwheel will operate under fixed head is also 
established, the relation of the operating to the runaway speed 
can be definitely determined and the deduction drawn as to the 
necessary strength of the rotary machinery to be operated there- 
by. In many cases, however, the head under which the turbine 
is to operate is not fixed, but varies between conditions of extreme 
high water and conditions of extreme low water. In low-head 
plants the head is normally much greater under low water condi- 
tions and much less during flood conditions. This variation may 
in some cases be relatively great. In ordinary practise it is not 
unusual for the minimum head to be 50 per cent of the maximum 
head. Insuch cases, the relative speed of the wheel will vary in its 
relation to the spouting velocity of water inversely as the square 
of the head; and in the casesmentioned, will vary essentially 
as 10 is to 7; that is to say, where the minimum head is one-half 
of the maximum and the wheel is operating at a uniform speed, 
the value of ¢ will vary under different conditions, for example, 
from 0.49 to 0.70, 0.56 to 0.80, 0.63 to 0.90, or 0.70 to 1. 
In many modern turbines, such ranges of relative speed are 
possible with fairly good resulting efficiency. In such cases, the 
most satisfactory relative speed and practically the highest 
efficiency will be reached at a point intermediate between the 
extremes given. Under such conditions, the relative operating 
speed of wheels under conditions of high head is much lower than 
under the best conditions, and under low head is much higher 
than for the best conditions, and if the turbine should overspeed 
during periods of high heads, the relative increase in speed due to 
the runaway condition will greatly exceed that which would 
obtain under normal conditions or under low head conditions. 
In order to form a basis for an intelligent estimate of the relation 
of the runaway speed of wheels to the operating speed under the 
conditions outlined, I have prepared Table IV ,showing the results 
under test of various types of reaction waterwheels on which 
experiments have been made. In this table is given the value 
max corresponding to the runaway speed as determined by 
experiment, also the value ¢, at which the maximum efficiency 
was secured. There is also given the variations in @ at which 
the wheels operated with 5 per cent less efficiency both above 
and below the most economical speed. These variations in } 
correspond approximately to those required for the 50 per cent 
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TABLE IV. 


RELATION OF SPEED RATIOS UNDER OPERATING AND 
RUNAWAY CONDITIONS 


Reaction Wheels 
Hol- 
yoke Diam. Values of ¢ Runaway 
Manu- test of for relative efficiency ratio — Remarks 
facturer num- | runner neat 
ber x —5% de =5% ‘ 
Ww-s 1795 | 32 in 0.563 0.738 0.826 1.225 
218% 153% 148.4% cise Feb., 1909 
W-S 1796 28 in 0.675 0.800 0.965 915 
180%. | 151.9% | 126% 5 AS) ned 905 
w-s 1797 30 in 0.681 0.782 0.961 
181.6% | 158.1% 128.7% a Feb., 1909 
Ww-sS 1799 31 in 0.640 0.755 0.874 
190.4% | 161.2% | 139.4% cis March 1909 
W-s 1800 31 in 0.669 0.781 0.943 5 
192.2% | 164.5% | 136.2% | 1:785 | March, 1909 
eC 1778 30 i 0.668 0.815 1.012 
in. | 903.2% | 166.6% | 134% sage 
I< A® 1883 30 i 0.613 0.75 0.896 
in. | o17"50% | 177.8% | 148.6% | 21°39? 
AE 1815 45 i 0.691 0.815 0.987 
5 5 in 183.8% | 155.8% | 128.6% 1.270+¢ | t0.9 gate 
M-S 1983 30 in. 0.629 0.767 0.848 
in. | 188.9% | 155% | 140% PACE 1 Red Olt 
M-S 1820 48 in. 0.631 On: 0.930 : 
in. | ye, | 162% | 131.5% | 1:224 | June 1909 
J-L 1690 45 in. 1.412 
(383 in.)* S (1.21)+ | Sept., 1907 
ery 1903 | 50 in. 0.868 1.365 
(434 in.)* 157.2% (1.19) t 
j-L 1896 | 35 in. 0.899 1.40 : 
(304 in.)* 156% (1.22)+ April, 1910 
D=G 150 44 in, 0.652 0.781 0.932 r 
509 in. | y99e7" | 160% | 134.1% | 1°2° | March, 1904 
ss 1 in, | 0.639 | 0.759 | 0.937 
aC 835 | 60in. | ygger” | 166.4% | 134.9% | 1°70? | Aug., 1909 
J. B. Francis 113 in. 0.44 0.75 0.101 1.566 See Water 
Fourneyron 356% 209 % 155% Power Engi- 
turbine} neering p. 703 
48 in. 0.54 0.68 0.79 
R Bin. | 1500, | 150.5% | 120.5% 1 17929. [poe “pate 
neering, p.704 
H-M 988 |- 42 in. ae ae 1.120 See Water 
68% Supply and 
Irrigation 
paperU.S.G.S 
No. 180 p.60. 
H-M 1030 | 45 in. 66.5 1.124 See Water 
169% Supply and 
Irrigation 
paper U. S. 
G.S., No. 180 
page 60 
H-M 1077 | 51 in. 67.7 1.151 | See Water 
170% Supply and 
rrigation 
aper U. S. 
.5., No.180 
page 64 


Note. Percentages show relations of runawa 
*These diameters show the correspo 
the gates and values of maz. marked f s 
No longer manufactured. 


“f 


y to operating speeds. 


i ize of the wheel measured at the center of 


nding si } 
how the values calculated on these diameters. 
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range in heads discussed above. In each case the percentage 
of max to the operating value of is given just below the value 
in question, This percentage, in both Tables II and IV, shows 
the relative speed for which attached machinery must be 
designed to meet runaway conditions if operated at @. or under 
the two extremes given. 
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For the J—-L wheels the values of @ are calculated both for 
the table diameter and also for the actual diameter measured at 
the center of the gates. From a comparison of these values it 
will be noted that while the speed of these wheels seems unduly 
high when based on the maker’s measurements they actually 
correspond closely with other standard wheels when based on the 
diameter measured at the gate centers. 
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From Tables II and IV some general conclusions can be drawn, 
but as in most problems of this class, general statements are 
apt to be misleading, and the speed problem should be carefully 
analyzed for each particular case. 

As a brief example of such wheel analysis, the writer has con- 
sidered a single type of wheel under various conditions of use. 
Fig. 7 shows a complete graphical record of the W—M test (No. 
1800) of a 31-in. reaction turbine, so analyzed that all of the 
fundamental data for power, speed and efficiency are given for 
any wheel of homologous design, or identical in type, regardless 
of size, as well as for the particular wheel on which the experi- 
ments were made. 

In this diagram are given the values of: 

The efficiency of such wheels at various relative speeds. 


@ = the ratio of peripheral to spouting velocity. 

A = thespeed at one-foot head of a one-inch wheel of homol- 
ogous design. 

@ = the power under one-foot head, of a one-inch wheel of 


homologous design. 
®, = the speed-power coefficient. 
The value of @, is expressed by the equation 


n? P 
gs sa 527 (14) 


This coefficient is the square of the coefficient of “ unity speed”’ 
of the type of wheels considered, and is used in the above form 
to facilitate calculation for water power purposes. 

It should here be noted that in general, when the coefficients 
of a series of wheels of homologous design are given, they are 
given for the condition of maximum efficiency, and maximum 
efficiency can only be obtained by operation under the fixed 
value of @. or Ae. 

Any wheel, however, may be so installed or operated that @ 
or A may vary from 0 to maximums which are approximately 


mas = 1.28 
A max = 2400 


In consequence @& will vary from 0 with @ = 0 to an approxi- 
mate maximum with ¢, and then to 0 again with @ max. 
Efficiency will vary in essentially the same manner. 
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As ®, varies with the square of the speed and directly with 
the power at full gate, it also varies from 0 with @ = 0 through 
a maximum to a value of 0 at @max. The maximum value 
of ®, does not occur with ¢-., as will be noted from Fig. 7. 

In many series of wheels of homologous design the following 
principles hold within the limits of error due to imperfect design, 
construction and installation. 

Where ¢ is held at a constant value: 

Efficiency will remain constant for any given gate opening 

Dn Da Na 


Vi Vin (16) 


i.e., the rev. per min. vary directly with Vh and inversely with 
the diameter of the wheel. 


fey, as 
D?h3/2 D2 h,3/2 (16) 


i.e., the power of wheels varies directly with D? and with h3/?. 
With wheels of the same diameter and with @ held at a con- 
stant value 
n Na 


Vi Vie oy 
The rev. per min. of a wheel vary directly with V h. 


ee = Tg (18) 


The power of a wheel varies directly with h3/? 
The following relations also obtain: 


epee vy’ oe Ae oy Dn 
v 1842 1842 7/7, (19) 
P = @ D3 (20) 
e, 5/2 
ORL a (21) 


Referring to Fig. 7, it is evident that the maximum efficiency 
may be obtained from this series of wheels when @, = 0.81 and 
@, = 3200. 
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If we desire to secure 1000 h.p. with a wheel of this type at 
25-foot head and 100 rev. per min., 


100 

m1 = speed at one-foot head = —“— = — = 20. 
eas Va V5 
Pee ri (000 

P, = power at one-foot head = aa oR 8. 


0, =n? P; = 3200. 


This shows that a wheel of this series will operate under these 
conditions to the best advantage. 
The size of the wheel can then be determined as follows: 


Dee eee = 74.5 inches = diameter of wheel. 
1 c 
oes (eres 


is SDT Saaee 157 per cent = relative runaway speed. 


Runaway speed = 157 revolutions per minute. 


If we desire to operate a wheel of this type and of 75-in. 
diameter under conditions where the head will vary from 16 to 
32 ft. under various conditions of river flow, a somewhat different 
problem must be considered. With . = 0.81 and h = 32, a 
75-in. wheel would run at 113 rev. per min. and would give 1470 
h.p. at full gate. 

With @ = 0.81 and h = 16, a 75-in. wheel should run at 80 
rev. per min. and give 520 h.p. In order to run at both heads 
with reasonable satisfaction a constant and intermediate speed 
must be selected, which from trial appears to be m = 90. 

Under this condition 


; ; S75 90F = Oe a cae 
with h = 16, 6 = 4375524 = 0.916; 0. = 4100; P = 520. 

: ee ee Me eg: 
with h = 32,¢ = e956 7 0.647; ©, = 1900; P = 1270. 


Under these conditions the power and efficiency is consider- 
ably reduced at 32-ft. head, which may, however, be warranted 
by the condition. 

Under the above conditions the runaway speed at the 32 ft.- 
head will be 


eee ech 2715 
@ 0.647 


= 197 per cent = 177 rev. per min. 
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In this manner the actual runaway speed can be ascertained 
with any given wheel and under any condition of head. It should 
be noted, however, that the results may be modified somewhat 
by various physical conditions. 

1. The value of @max under high heads may increase somewhat 
over that determined by tests given above, on account of the 
fact that the friction does not increase as rapidly as the power 
under increased heads. 

2. The value of @max will decrease slightly when the tur- 
bines are directly connected to generators on account of the 
power necessary to move the same when running light. 

The writer can offer no data on which to estimate these changes 
in @max., but such changes are not large. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From an inspection of Table II it will be seen that in the case 
of impulse or tangential wheels which are used under high heads, 
which heads are generally relatively constant, the over-speed 
to be cared for should be estimated at 100 per cent of the nor- 
mal speed. 

In general, from an inspection of Table IV, it may be stated that 
when a reaction turbine is working at the most efficient speed 
ratio (¢.) and the head is constant, the runaway speed ( max) 
may be as low as 150 per cent or as high as 180 per cent of such 
speed, according to the type of wheel used, or, otherwise, that 
the over-speed may be from 50 to 80 per cent above the normal 
speed of a reaction wheel. If, however, under the low head con- 
dition there is wide variation in the head available under different 
conditions of stream flow, and if the wheel is designed to work 
under these various conditions, and the speed chosen is inter- 
mediate to that which would be chosen under either extreme, 
then, under the maximum head a runaway speed of 200 per cent 
or more of the normal speed may be realized. 

These conclusions are only general, and in all cases a detailed 
analysis should be made, based on test data for the particular 
type of wheel which is to be used, and considered for the extreme 
range of heads and the exact conditions which must be antici- 
pated. 
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A paper presented ut the 29th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, Boston, Mass., June 28, 1912. 


Copyright, 1912. By A.I.E.E. 


APPLICATION OF ELECTRIC DRIVE TO PAPER 
CALENDERS 


BY E. C. MORSE 


Motors have been used in paper mills for the last twenty years 
and have been applied with success to every machine used in 
the process of making paper. 

By means of motors it has been possible to study the power 
requirements of various machines and much useful information 
has been obtained for the manufacturer of the paper, of the 
machine, and of the motor. 

As far as the writer knows, very little of this information has 
been published and it is the intention of this paper to set forth 
facts that have been observed and state the possible laws that 
may be deduced from these facts. 

This paper is confined to the finishing department of the paper 
mill and more particularly to the motor drives for three types 
of paper calenders. 

Paper as it leaves the machine does not, for many purposes, 
have a sufficiently high glaze and it is therefore necessary for it 
to undergo some further process known as calendering. This 
may be done in one of three ways: first, the pre roll may be 
calendered by passing the paper through a “super or web 
calender;’”’ second, the paper may be cut in sheets and these 
sheets calendered in a ‘‘ sheet calender;’’ third, the paper may 
be cut in sheets and calendered in a ‘‘ plater.’”’ The method 
used depends on the kind of paper and the kind of finish desired. 
All ‘loft ” or air-dried papers are finished either in a sheet cal- 
ender or a plater, as the paper must be cut into sheets before 
Ervine These papers are usually of the higher grades. 

1959 
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SUPER CALENDERS 


A super calender (Fig. 1) consists of a stack of rolls carried 
in upright housings, each roll having its own bearings, which are 
so constructed that they are free to move vertically. Power 
is usually applied to the bottom‘roll (occasionally to the third) 
and the other rolls are driven by friction from this one. Oil 
for lubrication is supplied to the top journals and is carried down 
through the other bearings by gravity. The top and bottom 
roll and the small or intermediate rolls are nearly always steel; 
the other rolls may be either steel, chilled iron, paper or cotton, 
depending on the kind of paper and finish desired. A system 
of levers with weights is used to apply pressure to the top roll 
in order that there will be proper pressure on the paper. The 
number of rolls is nearly always odd and may be three, five, 
seven, or nine, usually seven ornine. The diameter of the bottom 
roll varies from 18 in. to 24 in., the intermediate from 10 in. 
to 16 in., the cotton or paper rolls from 14 in. to 20in. Calenders 
are built varying in width from 36 in. to 125 in. 


Requirements for Drive of a Super Calender. One end of the 
paper is taken over the top of the calender and then passed 
back and forth between the rolls, shown in Fig. 1, to the 
bottom of the stack and then to the winding roll. In order 
to pass this paper through between the rolls, which process is 
known as ‘‘ threading in,’’ it is necessary to operate the rolls at 
a slow speed and it is very important that this speed be constant. 
This speed varies in different mills from 20 ft. per minute to a 
maximum of 100 ft. per minute. As soon as the paper is 
“threaded in’’ and started on the winding roll, the calender 
must be speeded up and will then operate at a speed be- 
tween 400 ft. to 800 ft. per minute, depending on the method 
of drive, the operator, and the kind of paper calendered. It 
is therefore necessary to provide at least two speeds on each 
stack, one a low speed and the other a high speed, regardless of 
the method of supplying power. It is very important that the 
aceeleration be smooth from the low speed to the high speed 
in order not to break the paper and cause the consequent loss 
of production. It is also very advisable to have a method of 
slowing down, when a weak or torn place in the paper appears, 
and of smoothly accelerating to highest speed again. It is 
convenient to be able to stop the calender from other places 
than at the operator’s usual stand, in case of emergency. 
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Fic. 1—WeEB CALENDER. [MorsE] 
a—top roll, steel. 
4 — bottom roll, steel. 


b, c, e, f, h— fabric rolls 
d, g—intermediate rolls, steel. 
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METHOD OF DRIVE 


Group or Shaft Drive: Calenders were originally driven from 
a line shaft and still are in many mills. This shaft may or may 
not be driven by a motor. Fig. 2 shows the method of drive 
and how the ‘“‘ threading in’ speed is obtained. The cycle of 
operation is as follows: 

Throw in horn clutch a which starts rolls at their low speed. 
After paper is threaded in throw in friction clutch b which con- 
nects high-speed driving pulley and increases roll speed to max- 
imum. As the speed increases clutch a is automatically thrown 
out. To stop the calender throw out friction clutch 6. Both 
pulleys ang running all the time. Clutch a is now nearly always 
made a friction clutch and a horn clutch put on pulley c, both 
being operated from the same lever. With this arrangement 


Fic. 2—WEB CALENDER—MECHANISM FOR Group oR BELT DRIVE. 


(U- PIN CLUTCH 
b= FRICTION ‘£ 
C - PULLEY SLOW SPEED 
d- «§ HIGH“ 


the horn clutch is thrown in first and then the friction clutch 
whichis now ata. This reduces the shock and allows the calender” 
to be stopped if need be while ‘ threading in.” 

The high speed must be a compromise between the maximum 
that any of the paper will stand, and a lower speed, which is 
best for the weakest paper. 

Engine Drive. Abroad, and in one or two cases in this 
country, individual variable-speed engines are used to drive 
calenders. As no steam is required ordinarily around a calender 
this engine drive means long live and exhaust steam lines. This 
drive requires space in the basement and an engineer in atten- 
dance. A belt drive through floor is used, with the attendant 
grease and dirt which is always present around a reciprocating 


engine. A two-cylinder engine must be used and even then .a 
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uniform torque is not obtained. This type of drive does not 
meet with favor among American manufacturers. 

Two-Motor Drive. The most natural step, when motors were 
applied to calenders, was to belt motors to the old mechanism 
which was used when the calender was belted to the line shaft. 
It was at once seen that a simpler, more compact arrangement 
could be made, as well as the belts eliminated, if the motors were 
mounted on same base with the clutches and gears, and geared 
to the driving mechanism. (See Fig. 3). This arrangement 
is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 4 and the cycle of operation 
is as follows: 

Close the circuit breaker, then start small motor, now throw 


(t- PIN CLUTCH 

b -GEAR ON WHICH 
FRICTION CLUTCH 

iS MOUNTED 


Fic. 4—WEB CALENDER—MECHANISM FOR Two-MotTor DRIVE 


in horn clutch at a, which will start the calender at the low 
speed. After paper is threaded in, advance controller on large 
motor, which increases speed of calender and automatically 
throws out horn clutch at a. The small motor may be shut 
down or left running, as desired. To stop calender the power 
is thrown off. 

It is usual practise now to mount a friction clutch also at b 
which is controlled from same lever as a and operated as de- 
scribed under ‘“‘ Group Drive.”’ 

It is now a simple matter to make the large motor an adjustable 
speed motor and obtain smooth acceleration from low to high 
speed. This type of motor makes it possible to gear the calender 
so that the maximum speed will be the maximum at which it 


i il 
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is possible to finish any of the paper and the calender can easily 
be slowed down to accommodate weaker paper or for a different 
finish. 

Two Motors Replaced by One. It is possible to do away with 
the small motor used in a two-motor drive and by means of 
gearing and clutches to operate the calender at the “‘ threading 
in’ speed from the large motor. This is shown in Fig. 5. The 
cycle of operation is as follows: 

Close the circuit breaker and start up motor. The large 
gear d and pinion e are mounted on a bushing loose on the shaft. 
In starting, horn clutch a is first thrown in, the friction clutch 
c being open. As gear d is loose on shaft the calender is driven 
at the low speed through back gears. After the paper is 


Q-PIN CLUTCH 
C- FRICTION ¢¢ 
cl ~ LARGE GEAR 
¢— PINION 
(l d& @- MOUNTED ON SLEEVE 


Fic. 5—WeEB CALENDER—MECHANISM FOR ONE-Motor DRIVE. 


“threaded in” friction clutch c is thrown in, connecting gear 
d to shaft and calender speeds up to maximum, while horn clutch 
a is thrown out automatically. 

From the operator’s standpoint this drive is practically as 
good as the ‘‘ Two-Motor Drive * previously described. The 
electrical features will be discussed later. 

One Motor Direct-Geared. In this method of drive there is 
only one large motor direct-geared or belted to the driving roll * 
as shown in the diagram, Fig. 6. It is therefore necessary to 
obtain the ‘‘ threading in’’ speed or a speed 4 to 1/13 of the 
maximum by reducing the speed of the motor by inserting re- 
sistance. The cycle of operation is as follows: 

Close the circuit breaker and adjust the controller until the 
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motor operates at the desired speed. All speed changes are 
made by the movement of the controller handle. 

This drive eliminates all clutches, nearly all the gears and 
makes mechanically a very compact and simple drive. The 
‘threading in ’’ speed, necessarily, is very unstable, as will be 
seen when the electrical features are taken up. 


POWER REQUIREMENTS 


General Characteristics. The power consumed by a calender 
is entirely used in overcoming friction, therefore a calender re- 
quires (within limits) a constant torque. It has further been 
found, from tests, that with most grades of paper, only 15 to 
20 per cent of the power consumed is required by the paper itself, 
and 80 to 85 per cent of the power is consumed in overcoming the 
friction of the machine. Therefore, to drive a given calender at 


Fic. 6—WEB CALENDER—ONE-MotTor DRIVE, DiIRECT-GEARED. 


various speeds, a motor or engine is required that will give con- 
stant torque rather than constant horse power over the range of 
speed desired. 

Low-Speed Power Requirements. As previously stated, means 
must be provided to obtain a slow or “ threading in ”’ speed, ap- 
proximately $ to 1/13 the maximum speed of the calender, in order 
that the feeding in of the paper may be done as easily and quickly 
as possible. This speed should remain practically constant with 
the change in torque from the calender alone without weights, 
to the calender with paper completely ‘‘threaded in’’ with weights. 
This increase in torque varies from 10 to 75 per cent, depending 
on the kind of paper or cardboard being calendered. Many low- 
speed drives have been tested and the maximum power required 
by the motor at 50 to 60 ft. per min. on the paper has never 
exceeded five to six horse power, regardless of the size of the calen- 
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der, kind of paper, and the type of drive. Fig. 7 shows the results - 
of various tests on different paper calenders at “ threading 
in’’ speeds. The points all fall close to a straight line, showing 
the condition of constant torque. These values represent the 
power consumed by calender and drive with paper completely 
“ threaded in’. A motor smaller than 73 h.p. is not to be 
recommended if a separate motor is used, and the gearing can be 
made easily to accommodate a motor speed of 850 revolutions. 
High-Speed Power Requirements. When we come to determine 
the power required by a calender when calendering paper, 
there are many points to be considered. These are listed in order 
of their relative importance, and then each taken up in detail: 


HORSE POWER 
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Fic. 7—PowER REQUIRED FOR THREADING IN. 


steel 

chilled iron. 
paper. 

{ cotton. 


a. Material, size, number and condition of rolls 


b. Number of ‘‘ nips’ or passes of paper. 
plain journals. 


ec. Type bearings ora bearings. 


; paper. 
d. Kind of stock cardboard: 


e. Pressure on rolls. 
(1) Power varies with kind of rolls. 


f. Width of stack or rolls. 
(1) Active width is width of paper calendered. 


g. Surface speed of rolls in feet per minute. 

(1) Difference in speed between rolls and paper. 

a. The varying of the power with the kind of rolls is closely 
interlinked with the varying of power due to different pressures 
applied. This subject as far as the writer knows has never been 
investigated carefully. It is known that the power varies accord- 
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ing to hardness of the roll, therefore steel or chilled iron requires 
the minimum power, then comes paper and then cotton. This 
variation is probably only a few per cent in most cases. A 
temporary increase of 20 to 25 per cent in the power may be re- 
quired by a calender when starting up with rolls and bearings 
cold; this will not usually last more than 15 to 30 minutes and 
can be taken care of by overload capacity of the drive. It has 
also been found that a calender takes a little less power as the 
diameter of rolls is increased, due to the fact that the wedging 
effect is less. 

b. Even though a seven or nine-roll stack is installed, it may be 
found possible to obtain the finish desired without passing the 
paper between each pair of rolls. Each pass is known to the 
paper maker as a ‘‘nip.” The more “ nips” taken, the larger 
the power, and this increase varies from nearly zero with hard 
paper to 10 per cent with heavy cardboard for each nips’ 

c. Practically all calenders are equipped with plain bearings, 
although roller bearings have been used in a few cases. Tests 
claimed that roller bearings reduce the bearing friction about 30 
per cent, but the first cost and maintenance is probably higher 
than for plain bearings. It is also essential to keep the bearings 
well lubricated, for, referring to the top curve of Fig. 8, it is 
noticed that the power dropped 8 to 10 kw. or nearly 12 per 
cent when the upper journal was oiled. 

d. The amount of power required by a calender will vary 
according to the thickness of the stock being calendered. This 
stock varies from the thin book paper to heavy cardboard. The 
power required for the heavier grades of board may be from 25 to 
30 per cent more than for the ordinary weights of book paper. It 
is not customary to use as much pressure on the heavy cardboards 
as-on the thinner papers. The power requirements for different 
grades of papers of approximately the same thickness do not 
vary to any extent. There is also very little difference in power 
consumed between plain and coated papers. 

e. As the power consumed by the rolls alone of a calender is 
used in overcoming rolling friction, it is correct to assume that 
it will increase about in proportion to the pressure. The total 
load consists not only of the friction of the rolls but also of the 
roll bearings and driving mechanism; which friction will not 
increase directly with the pressure on the rolls. For all practical 
purposes, however, as regards the motor sizes, it is safe to assume 
that the torque will vary directly with the pressure applied to the 
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rolls. Tests made in Germany show that increasing the pressure 
3.43 times increases the power 2.74 to 2.78 times. Another 
variable that now enters is whether the rolls are steel, chilled 
iron, paper or cotton. The friction of the last mentioned in- 
creases somewhat faster than the others as pressure is applied. 

f. Approximately 80 to 85 per cent of the power used in a cal- 
ender is consumed in overcoming the roll and roll bearing fric- 
tion, except in the case of cardboard. Of this, the amount con- 
sumed by the bearings is a very small percentage. The friction 
of the rolls varies directly as the length of contact, therefore with 
any given design of calender on the same grade and same speed 
of paper, the power required will vary almost directly with the 
width of stack, or the active length of roll face, when calender- 
ing. 

The following table shows that the constant per inch active 
width remains fairly uniform, the speed being the same. 


Active width roll Constant per inch width 
Inches Minimum Maximum 

28 0.78 0.97 
62 0.905 1.03 
72 0.80 0.94 
75 0.81 0.987 
86 0.93 1.02 

Average 0.85 0.93 


Total average = 0.89 


The active width{of roll is determined by width of paper and 
this not being known in some of the above cases, probably ac- 
counts for the lower values. A constant near the maximum 
should be used in determining maximum power required by a 
given calender. 

g. The power required by any given stack with same width and 
grade of paper will vary directly with the speed at which the 
paper is calendered, assuming same pressure at all speeds. This 
must be true if a calender is considered asa friction ¢ or constant 
torque machine. 

Two Germans found from tests which were recently published 
that the power required at full speed was 1.95 times power re- 
quired at 50 per cent speed, while the amount of paper turned out 
was 1.75 times without weights and 1.81 times with weights. 
The increase of pressure reduces slippage between rolls and paper, 
as might be expected. 
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SUMMARY OF POWER REQUIREMENTS 

In determining the amount of power required by a calender 
the maximum should be considered that would be required with 
paper of full width, making all the passes, running at maximum 
speed for which gearing is designed, and with all weights on pres- 
sure levers. Calenders are usually designed so that the maxi- 
mum pressure per inch width is constant. If the above points 
are considered, then the overload capacity of the drive should be 
capable of handling any increase in load due to poor lubrication 
and different roll material. (This applies to paper only, as power 
required for cardboard is materially different).. Tests have 
shown that the average load on a motor driving a calender is 
from 50 to 66 per cent of maximum while the true heating effect 
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Fic. 9—HorsE POWER PER Inco WiptH, CALENDER—500 FEET PER 
MINUTE. 


is from 20 to 30 per cent larger than the average, or from 60 to 80 
per cent of maximum. 

Fig. 9 shows the maximum horse power per inch width re- 
quired on ten calenders varying from 36 to 86 inches, reduced to 
a 500-foot per minute basis. The low points recorded are prob- 
ably due to narrow paper in the calender. Unfortunately, 
complete data as to what weights were used are not available 
on all the tests. This might also account for some of the low 
points. It is probable, however, that a value of 0.95 to one h.p. 
per inch width is the correct constant to use at 500 feet per 
minute calender speed, and if used, the drive will be of sufficient 
- capacity to drive the ordinary calender finishing paper with prac- 
tically all the weights on pressure levers. Fig. 10 is convenient 
for quickly ascertaining the size of motor for any width calender 
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at any common speed and is based on numerous observations 
and tests. 

The question will probably be asked, ‘‘ Why not choose the 
capacity of the motor such that full load on the motor will be the 
same as the true heating effect of the load, that is, from 60 to 80 
per cent of that shown in Fig. 9?’ Maximum production is de- 
sired by the manufacturer and an alternating-current motor 
having 4 per cent slip at full load will have 6 to 7 per cent, at 
least, at 40 per cent overload, and this means a loss of 2 to 3 per 
cent production if the motor is operated at overload while cal- 
endering paper, as well as increased stresses in the motor. 


MOTOR SIZE 
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Fic, 10—Power REQUIRED BY WEB CALENDERS. 


Power Required by Cardboard. The power used when card- 
board is calendered depends largely on the personal element of 
the mill and on the condition of the stock as it comes to the 
calender. For a low speed of about 60 ft. per minute a 10-h.p. 
motor is required, while the power requirements for high speed 
should be studied for each particular situation, inasmuch as the 
power required may easily be 25 to 30 per cent more than for 
the same calender if calendering paper. In many cases, however, 
very light pressure is used on the rolls. The power required by 
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the calender without the cardboard threaded in is therefore 
smaller (about 40 per cent of the total), while the power con- 
sumed by the cardboard is more (about 60 per cent of the total), 
and the total load on the motor may be about the same as if the 
calender was working on paper with heavy pressure on the 
rolls. : 


DISCUSSION OF MoToRS AND CONTROL FOR DRIVING 
CALENDERS 


As we have previously stated, motor drive for calenders must, 
to be successful, meet certain conditions, as follows: 


’ 


a. Give uniform ‘‘ threading in ’’ speed. 

b. Give smooth acceleration to maximum speed. 

c. Must be possible easily and quickly to slow down and again ac- 
celerate. 

d. Must be able to operate at various speeds to accommodate various 
grades of paper. 

e. Should be able to shut down motor from various points around 
calender. 

f. Control should be simple and extremely substantial. 

g. Should be capable of stopping calender quickly. 


Two-Motor Equipment—Alternating Current. Fig. 4 shows 
in outline the mechanical drive using two motors. For the 
small motor a 73-h.p. 850-rev. per min. squirrel-cage type of 
motor is used, which may be provided with an induction type 
starter, or preferably a small oil switch mounted close to the con- 
troller for large motor. For the large motor a wound-secondary 
type is nearly always used and a full load speed of 495 or 580 rev. 
per min. is required in order to keep the pitch line speed and 
size of the gears within reasonable limits. This motor is con- 
trolled from a drum controller, with external resistance, usually, of 
such a capacity that the motor may be operated continuously at 
any speed as low as 50 per cent of the maximum. Occasionally, 
the resistance is designed for only three- or five-minute service 
on the low speeds. In addition, an automatic oil circuit breaker 
should be installed to protect the large motor and also control 
circuit to small motor. This breaker should be equipped with 
an inverse time element relay so that the momentary peak demand 
for power on accelerating will not trip the breaker. 

One of the most satisfactory controls which has yet been de- 
signed for a calender drive consists of a panel on which is 
mounted a set of solenoid-operated switches for main circuit, a 
circuit breaker with inverse time element relay and an ammeter 
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for check on power consumed. With this panel is used a 
modified drum controller and the operation is as follows: 

Close the circuit breaker, throw in the small oil switch start- 
ing small motor. When ready, move controller handle to first 
notch, which closes solenoid switches, and continue to advance 
handle until the large motor takes the load from the smaller 
motor. In series with the solenoid winding of switches and 
first notch of controller, may be inserted as many emer- 
gency stations as are desired. If one of these Stations is 
opened the solenoid switches immediately drop out and shut 
down the large motor and the switches cannot again be closed 
until controller is returned to the first notch. The small motor 
remains running but disconnected from the driving mechanism 
by the pin clutch. It is always preferable to stop calender by 
one of these stations, which should be mounted at the controller. 
This control puts the work of making and breaking the current 
on the solenoid switches, which can be made very rugged and pro- 
vided with arcing tips. In many mills the number of times the 
current is broken is 8 to 12 or even more times an hour, and if the 
calender runs 24 hours a day, six days a week, the switches are 
called on to break approximately full-load current 1100 to 1700 
times a week. 

The above equipment meets conditions (a) to (f), leaving 
now only the quick stop. From calculations based on a 
65-in. seven-roll stack, operating at 600 feet per minute, 
it was found that the flywheel effect of the rolls and mech- 
anism, exclusive of the motor and large gear driven by the 
motor, was 35 h.p-seconds, the motor 38 h.p-seconds, and > 
the large gear 34 h.p-seconds. The flywheel effect of a motor- 
driven stack is therefore about three times that of a stack driven 
from line shaft and the time required to stop after disconnection 
from power is about three times as long. This is not so import- 
ant on light-weight paper as on heavy weights. An electric 
brake may be attached to the large motor which will overcome 
its flywheel effect. It appears, however, more satisfactory, and 
introduces fewer complications to use a mechanical brake on the 
lower roll outside of the calender housing, this brake being 
applied by a foot lever extending close to the controller. This 
brake is usually made so that its operation is very effective and 
the calender can be stopped even quicker than in the group drive. 

Direct Current. The motor end of a direct-current drive is the 
same as with alternating current, with the exception that in some 
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cases part of the speed control is obtained by varying field 
strength of the motor. The control is worked out in the same 
manner as before; in some instances the drum controller is re- 
placed by one of a face-plate type. Sometimes a master con- 
troller only is used, which controls magnetic switches for hand- 
ling the current. One advantage with direct current is the fact 
that dynamic braking can be obtained automatically and the 
calender stopped very quickly. 

One-Motor Drive (Small Motor Omitted). Fig. 5 shows that 
this drive resembles the two-motor drive, except that by means of 
gearing and a clutch the large motor is made to do the work pre- 
viously done by the small motor. The same type of motor and 
control is used as before and the same facts regarding flywheel 
effect and braking are true. The calender is stopped by cutting 
the power off the motor. If the clutch is thrown out then there 
is only the flywheel of the calender alone, as in the belt drive. 
This type of drive so far as is known has never been used with 
direct current, but could be if desired. 

One Motor Direct-Geared—Alternating Current. In this drive as 
shown in Fig. 6, the one large motor of the wound-rotor type is 
geared or belted direct to the driving roll. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to decrease the speed of this motor, by inserting resistance in 
secondary, to } or 1/12 the maximum speed in order to obtain the 
proper “‘ threading in”’ speed. It is impossible to obtain a stable 
“ threading in” speed in this manner, owing to the well-known 
characteristics of an a-c. wound-rotor variable speed motor. If 
the calender is running without paper at the proper speed and 
paper is fed in, the friction increases and if this increase amounts 
to approximately 8% per cent the motor will stop. With some 
cardboard this increase in friction has been found to be as high as 
60 per cent. It is impossible, in nearly every case, to complete 
the ‘‘ threading in”’ without changing the controller setting, which 
may mean a third man on the calender. After the paper is 
“threaded in” the motor operates like any other variable speed 
motor. The control which should be used with this drive is 
the one using solenoid switches described under ‘“ Two-Motor 
Drive.” The controller must be supplied with a large amount 
of resistance in order to obtain the very slow speed. The flywheel 
effect and braking conditions are as in the two-motor drive. 

One Motor Direct-Geared—Direct Current. If a d-c. motor 
is used direct-geared, the conditions are not quite so bad. A 
d-c. motor giving a 3:1 or a 4:1 reduction in speed from the 
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maximum by field control should be used. The power input 
of this motor is proportional to the load within its speed 
range and is not constant as in the case of the a-c. motor. It 
is now necessary to reduce the speed from the full field speed, 
or + the maximum to only 3 or § in order to obtain a “ threading 
in” of 4 to 1/12 the maximum speed. Using a commutating- 
pole motor of good inherent regulating qualities, a fairly stable 
speed is obtained and it will take 33 per cent increase in friction 
to stop motor instead of 84 per cent as in the a-c. motor. There- 
fore, with a 30 per cent increase in friction in “ threading in” 
one would not expect to stop the motor. With paper this in- 
crease is much smaller and this speed change would not be 
troublesome. Another feature is that dynamic braking can 
be used and quick stopping assured. Fig. 11 shows a control 
panel for this drive. 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL ADVANTAGES AND DIsaAp- 
VANTAGES OF EacH DRIVE 


In the following comparisons it should be remembered that 
the paper maker is primarily interested in cost of production. 
He is, therefore, interested in mechanical and electrical simplic- 
ity, ease of control and operation, small maintenance, minimum 
labor, minimum power cost per unit output. 

It has been found from many tests and observations that 
calenders are run on slow speed from 25 to 33 per cent of the 
time; 10 to 22 per cent of the time is consumed in “ threading - 
in,” varying with weight of paper or length of roll. 

The following comparisons are bare statements of facts and 
it is not the intention to recommend one drive over another. A 
large advantage for one drive, in some mills, may be insignifi- 
cant in another. 


Group Drive By Motor—SAME FOR A-C. AND D-C, 


Advantages. With this drive the manufacturer has a constant 
slow speed, only one motor and starter for entire group, minimum 
chance of trouble with electrical apparatus. Lower first cost, 
therefore lower fixed charge per calender. 

A 70-in. calender arranged for drive from line shaft costs $4600 

Shaft per..calender: approx s«i:-.«u wattle aetiieies 100 

Share of capacity in large motor for 70-in. -calender... 400 


PLATE CX 
Awl. Ba Ey 
VOL. XXXI, 1912 


Fic. 11—D1rEcT-CURRENT CONTROL PANEL. [MORSE] 


Fic. 12—SHEET CALENDERS. 
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Disadvantages. Belts to maintain, two clutches to keep in 
repair; main shaft takes space on floor below calenders; friction 
clutch to throw in high speed, and as usually operated there is 
a sudden strain on paper with consequent possibility of breaking 
and lost production. Only one high speed and no way to vary 
it. Large motor operating on a widely fluctuating load, from 
15 per cent to 150 per cent load, which means poor efficiency, 
poor power factor, and a variation in the speed of shaft of 5 per 
cent or more. It has also been found that the shafting and 
belting loss alone, per calender, is approximately four kw. This 
means for a 24-hour day, 96 kw-hr. at $0.01 per kw-hr., $0.96 
per day, $288 per year. This capitalized at 5 per cent means 
$5770. 


Two-Motor Drive. SAME FOR D-C. AND A-C. 


Advantages. Constant ‘“‘ threading in” speed, smooth accel- 
eration from low to high speed, reducing strains on paper and 
lost production. Ability to slow down to any desired point 
easily and quickly. Calender can be geared to run at maximum 
speed that any of paper will stand, as lower speeds are available 
for weaker paper. This speed can easily be 10 to 15 per cent 
higher than in the group drive. Only one clutch necessary and 
that a pin clutch. Sometimes a friction clutch is also used on 
large gear on low speed so the pin clutch may be thrown in 
without starting the rolls and the rolls started by friction clutch. 
Both these clutches are operated from one lever. Large motor 
operated at good efficiency and power factor. Losses minimum 
on low speed. The low-speed motor running light has an 
average input of 0.6kw. This corresponds to the friction of the 
shafting in the group drive, as the large motor does not consume 
energy except when driving the calender at its operating speeds. 
Moreover, the efficiency of the motor in the group drive will 
be nearly the same as this large motor. It may be assumed that 
this 0.6 kw. is a 24-hour loss, as the small motor is usually left 
running continuously and is used for “ threading in’’ only 10 
to 15 per cent of the time. Thus 0.6 kw. for 24 hr. per day at 
$0.01 per kw-hr. = $0.144, or $43.20 per year of 300 days—a 
gain of $234.00 per stack over group drive, or 5 per cent on 
$4700. 

Good power factor is maintained on the line since the idle 
current of the small motor is small. 
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Disadvantages. High first cost: A 70-in. calender, 


Rortwo-motordrivessit na. neh Pages ae $4750.00 
Porsmallsmotorza: 2 fire: . bee 2 ee 170.00 
For largeimotory Jou psecoe Aye: 8Ger BOE 900 .00 
Forseontrol lak. brews ster Se ARO 300.00 

Total nc. ee SALE 


Maximum chance of trouble exists with electrical equipment. 
Large floor space is required. It requires three times as long 
to stop after power is shut off as group-driven calender. Large 
motor requires the same kilowatt input regardless of speed, 
assuming constant torque. This disadvantage is more than 
overcome by increased production possible, due to variable 
speed feature. 


Two Morors REPLACED BY ONE. SAME FOR D-C. AND A-C. 


Advantages. One less motor to care for than in two-motor 
drive. Less floor space required, constant ‘‘ threading in”’ 
speed obtained, smooth acceleration from low to high speed, 
ability. to slow down easily if desired. Calender can be run at 
maximum speed any paper will stand, as slower speeds are 
available for weaker papers. As motor and gear may be dis- 
connected from stack on stopping, flywheel effect is the same as in 
group drive. If stack is stopped by cutting power off the motor 
the flywheel effect is the same as in two-motor drive. 


_ Calender, 70-in., and mechanism............ $4925 .00 
DART OG. TIOCOT Fes S setts Breen) sees 8 Oe ae 900 .00 
CCAPRT NG 5 ol ee cae ek eecdiey oie mee aL a 275.00 

$6100 .00 


Disadvantages. ‘Two clutches, one being friction; large gear 
on quill which may wear and cause excessive gear wear. Re- 
quires same kilowatt input regardless of speed, assuming same 
torque. This is turned to an advantage by increased production 
possible. Light load losses larger. Based on a 70-in. stack, a three- 
phase 550-volt 75-h.p. motor running light will operate with a 
current approximately 25 amperes, power factor 15 to 20 per cent, 
kilowatt input 4.0 to 6.0. Assuming 5 kw. to be average 
and the motor running light 20 per cent of time or 4.8 hours per 
day, we have 5 X 0.01 X 4.8 = $0.24 per day or $72.00 per year, 
or $28.80 per year more than two-motor drive. This is 5 per 
cent on $575.00 and small motor costs $170.00. The worst 
effect is in the power factor of the system if many of these motors 
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are installed. As far as power consumed goes, there is ordinarily 
not much choice. 


SINGLE Motor, DrrECT-GEARED 


Advantages—a-c. Only one motor is used, no clutches, minimum 
possible amount of gearing and smallest floor space of any drive. 
The calender can be geared for maximum speed that any of the 
paper will stand and can be easily retarded at will, and operated 
at lower speeds for weaker paper. Smooth acceleration from 
“threading in’’ to running speed is obtained. The first cost 


is lower: 
CSA ISSECS (S aie © Co MA SE oc ne artless $4185 .00 
VEO COT eee tee nate ECD, REPENS RTV GI Ty Asch iu 900 .00 
ANE C0) a ER re ag Be ee cs ur ev gu face 450.00 


LS Nii ee A het ea $5535 .00 


Additional Advantages on d-c. Dynamic braking can be used 
to stop calender quickly. More stable ‘‘ threading in”’ speed 
due to the fact that full field speed is about 4 maximum and the 
speed has to be further reduced by armature resistance to } or 
+ instead of 4 or 1/12 as with a-c. Losses are less on reduced 
speeds than with a-c. 

Disadvantages. Very unstable ‘ threading in” speed is ob- 
tained; controller setting usually has to be changed during 
“threading in.” Extra large controller and resistance is re- 
quired to obtain the low speed. The large flywheel effect 
causes the calender to run three times as long as if group-driven. 
It has been found on this type of drive that the “ threading in ” 
requires from 9 to 14 per cent of total time and on a 72-in. cal- 
ender the power consumed varied from 16 to 29.8 kw. during 
this period, as against about 2.2 to 4 kw. with two-motor drive. 
As this time required to “ thread in” is also somewhat longer‘ 
the cost of power used for the ‘“‘ threading in” process is from 
6 to 10 times that of the other two types of drive. This motor 
is practically never running except when paper is in the calender, 
and therefore has no “ running light ”’ loss to correspond to the 
other drives. The power factor is low while motor is running 
light and during “ threading in.” The control for this drive 
is subjected to the hardest service of any, as 60 per cent to 100 
per cent full load current is broken every time the current is 
shut off. Motor tests show that the current is broken 13 to 
15 times per hour as an average. This means for a 24- hour day, 
six-day week, 1870 to 2160 breaks per week. The ordinary 
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circuit breaker contact is said to be good for about 3000 breaks, 
so a very substantial switch must be used in order to get any 
reasonable length of service. This drive may require more labor, 
or in other words a third man may be needed at controller during 
“threading in.’”’ This same man, can, however, take care of 
several stacks. 


Wuy SHoutp Moror-DRIVEN SUPERCALENDERS BE USED? 


From the preceding pages certain advantages of motor-driven 
supercalenders have been pointed out which tend to lower cost 
per unit product and to increase the production per machine. 
These may be summarized as follows: 


a. Long mechanical transmissions eliminated with maintenance of their 
shafts, belts, hangers, etc. 

b. Reduced chance of all calenders being shut down at once. With 
mechanical drive this often happens due to belt breaking or shaft trouble 
and the loss of production is large. 

c. Smooth acceleration from low to high speed, reducing strains on 
paper, therefore reducing breakage and loss of production. 

d. Ability to operate calender at maximum speed which the particular 
paper will stand. With group drive only one speed is available. 

e. Ability to slow down easily for a weak place in paper saves much 
time and increases production. Referring to Fig. 8 (lower half) it will be 
seen at one point the paper ran 25 minutes without a break but the con- 
troller was used 26 times to reduce the speed, and it is further seen thatitre- 
quires on the average three to five minutes to paste together the paper and 
feed it in again. If the paper had broken 13 times only it would mean 

13 X 4 X 500 
—__—_—_—_—_——. = 8700 yards of production lost. 
3 

f. The speed of calender is much more likely to be uniform, as in group 
drive the number of calenders operating varies the belt slip and speed of 
line shaft. 

g. The kilowatt-hours per unit output required are less than in group 
drive. 

h. The power factor of system is better than when a large motor drives 
group, if a two-motor drive is used. 

i. That the above facts are true is proved by figures of one of the 
largest and best managed mills in the United States which give the average 
efficiency of all motor-driven calenders as 35 per cent better than group- 
driven and of two of the most recent drives, 50 per cent better. 


SHEET CALENDERS 


Use. A sheet supercalender is used to give “ loft ” -dried 
papers their final finish where that finish can be given by passing 
the paper between rolls, as contrasted wit finish given by platers. 
It is also used in certain machine-dried papers to give the final 
finish after they have been cut into sheets. 
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Construction. Fig. 12 shows motor-driven sheet calenders, 
taken from the feeding-in side. The strips of webbing run ver- 
tically in front of the calender. These endless bands run around 
a system of rollers. There is a set of these bands on both the 
front and back of the calender and they serve to take the sheets 
from the operator feeding in, guide them through the rolls and 
deliver the paper after it has been calendered to the “ catch box ” 
and to the operator taking care of the finished paper. 

The general mechanical construction of a sheet calender is 
similar to a web calender, except that it is lighter. The widths 
commonly used are from 26 to 48 in. and the stacks are from 
three to five rolls high, the five-roll stack being the most common. 
On these, as in web calenders, the top and bottom rolls are of 
steel and larger than the others. The intermediate rolls may be 
either steel, chilled iron or fabric. 

Sheet calenders do not require a low speed for “ threading 
in ’’, so they may be driven direct from the power supply to a 
pulley or gear mounted on the lower or driving roll. 

The paper is finished under pressure, which is applied by screws 
at the top of the stack. This pressure is varied according to 
finish desired and kind of paper being calendered. 

Power Required. The power required by a sheet calender 
varies according to the same laws as were discussed under web 
calenders. The power required by a five-roll, 36-in. calender 
will be discussed, as this is the most common size in use. 
This calender requires from 23 to 3 h.p. to drive the rolls, without 
pressure on them or paper going through, at a surface speed of 
400 feet per minute. By means of the pressure screws this 
power is increased to 9 or 12 h.p. for ordinary work and can 
be increased to as high as 18 or 20 h.p. The following table 
shows the power required by this size calender for various papers: 


{ 
Friction h.p. | | 
Paper — | | 
| Paper h.p. | Total h.p. 
No Usual | 
pressure pressure | 
| | | 
ZO IPsec Mats ela SMe 2NADM Hop tear Pel chia oe —_ 54 1 64 | 
Seipe tlatsyeli. MoeOitcmumecis es sect — 6 3 \ 9 
Nore DONG, 2k KiG lite. oe oe ee ee 3 10 4 | 14 
Heavy envelope | 
F yb MSE CIE 0 Bee en oe ee 24-3 9-10 23-3 114-13 
170 lb. paper’ 303 X 20fin............ 24-3 10 73-10 173-20 
300 lb. paper 31 X 26 in.........-.. 23-3 10 10-14 20-24 
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Fig. 13 shows a typical power curve taken from a 42-in, five- 
roll calender with a speed of 400 feet per minute. Comparing 
this with the above table it will be noted that the same paper 
takes practically the same power whether the calender is 36-in. 


or 42-in. width. A sheet calender should be run at the highest ~ 


speed at which the operator can feed in the paper and not have 
any space between the sheets. These spaces are shown in Fig. 
13 where the power drops to the friction load. The size of sheets 
and the weight of paper determine the speed with which any 
given operator can work, but this speed is not necessarily the 
same with the various operators. It is obviously a waste of 
power to run the calender too fast for the operator and a waste of 
the operator’s time and of production to run the calender too 
slow. This shows that the motors driving sheet calenders should 
be adjustable-speed and the range of speed is determined by the 


42'SHEET ite NDEI 


PAPER SPEED, 400 FT.PER MIN. | 


4 


AMPERES AT 230 VOLTS 


ARRANGEMENT 


Resa tia PAPER FEED 8”PER HOUR 
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range of grades of paper to be finished. The maximum possible 
speed seems to be about 500 feet per minute and the minimum 
speed ever necessary is 200 to 250 feet per minute. Usually 
a range of about 30 per cent is sufficient. The following motor 
sizes appear to be about correct for five-roll calenders at 400 
to 450 feet per minute maximum speed: 


2Riidh sucess Vie ak te eee ee 15 h.p 
OG itis. EE es, PRY Se eR et 15 h.p 
Vat 58 oO May Pe Rea Mie RNa Lt 0 2 20 h.p 


Methods of Drive. With group drive it is not possible to 
vary the speed of the rolls to suit the operator or paper and the 
production per calender is less than it should be. Direct-current 
motors have been used in many mills very successfully. A 
commutating-pole motor of approximately 700 to 800 rev. per 
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min. should be used, direct-geared to the bottom roll. This 
motor should have a speed reduction of at least 30 per cent by 
field control, keeping in mind that it is driving a constant torque 
load. 

It was not thought feasible to use a-c. adjustable-speed motors 
until recently, when a test was run using a 15-h.p., 850-rev. 
per. min., wound-rotor type with a speed reduction of 50 per 
cent by insertion of resistance in secondary. This test proved 
that excellent results could be obtained using such a motor, and 
there is no reason for hesitating to install a-c. adjustable-speed 
motors on sheet calenders anywhere. The most satisfactory 
way to equip a group of sheet calenders with a-c. motors would 
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be to drive part by constant-speed motors and part by adjustable- 
speed motors, as in every case the work could be so laid out that 
the constant-speed calenders could be working at their best 
efficiency and the special papers finished on the adjustable- 
speed calenders. 
PLATERS 

Use. In nearly every mill making a high-grade finished 
paper there will be found a machine known as a “ plater.”’ 
This machine is used to put certain kinds of finish on the paper 
after it has been cut into sheets. Probably the most common 
finish is the so-called “‘ linen finish ”’ which is found so often 
on writing papers. This is obtained by making a stack of paper 
with sheets of linen between the sheets of paper (at the 
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top and bottom of this stack are pieces of zinc) and passing this 
paper through between the rolls, under pressure, several times. 
In the packs the linen may be replaced by sheets of any other 
material which will impart the desired finish to the paper. This 
may be either some kind of fabric or even metal sheets. 
Construction. The general construction of the plater is as 
follows. The machine consists primarily of two steel rolls, 
operating under pressure, a table on which the pack is laid, and 
the driving mechanism. ‘The driving pulley consists of two tight 
and one loose, as it is necessary to reverse the rolls with each 
pass of the paper. Originally, platers were constructed with a 
minimum space of one inch between the rolls and an adjustment 
of three-quarters of an inch. With the increased use a demand 
was made for a wider opening and more adjustment. By a 
careful design and arrangement of the gearing it is now possible 
to obtain an adjustment from zero to two inches, or, from any 
desired minimum opening, an adjustment of two inches. 
The size of plater in common use has two rolls approximately 
17 in. in diameter and a working length of 40 in. By means of 
weights and a system of levers, a pressure as high as 40 tons is 
applied to the rolls. Platers are built as narrow as 36 in. and 
up to a maximum width of about 48 in. : 
Power Requirements. Fig. 14 ‘shows a typical power input 
curve for a 36-in. plater. This is an ordinary belted plater 
and the motor is belted to the countershaft. There is also a 
large pulley on this shaft which has considerable flywheel effect 
and helps out on the peaks a certain amount. This plater has 
a pressure of about 40 tons, and a surface speed on the rolls 
of- about 61 feet per minute. It will be noted that about 10 
amperes or approximately 2$ h.p. was required to drive this 
machine light, but that it jumped to 80 amperes or approximately 
20 h.p. at (a) when the pack was inserted. It can be seen from 
the fluctuations about how many times the rolls were reversed. 
The pack is not allowed to pass entirely out from between the 
rolls before reversal. At (b) the pack is turned around to make 
sure that the finish will be the same on each edge. At (c) the 
pack is finished, removed, and a new one started at (douse 
takes about two minutes to finish a pack and about as long to 
change packs. The average load while plating is about 15 h.p. 
but the load factor on the motor is very poor. 
In a group drive having four or more platers it is safe to choose 
a motor allowing about 10 to 12 h.p. per machine. — If the platers 
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are to be driven by individual motors, from 15 to 20 h.p. should 
be used. 

Method of Drive. Nearly all platers up to the present time 
have been driven by a belt from a line shaft. It is a simple 
matter to use a motor belted to this line shaft. 

Many paper makers would like to obtain an individual drive 
on their platers. Considerable time has been spent in trying 
to obtain a motor and a reversing switch which would stand this 
service. This means about five reversals of the motor a minute 
and in order to obtain this number it would require a motor of 
small flywheel effect but large torque. In order to obtain quick 
reversal it would be necessary to “‘ plug ”’ the motor; that is, 
apply the power for reverse direction before the motor stopped. 
No one has as yet had the courage to attempt this on a standard 
40-in. plater. Thereare three platers of a small size taking paper 
pack 9 by 14 by 13 in. with rolls set at one-inch opening, driven 
by a d-c. 5-h.p. 400-rev. per min. commutating-pole motor, 
direct-geared and reversing with each reversal of the pack. 
These have been operating several years with the best of results. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the same thing could be done 
with larger motors. The big advantage to be obtained with 
individual drive on platers is doing away with shafting and belts 
with their attendant dirt and grease, and the maintenance and 
replacement of the plater belts, which wear out very rapidly. 
It would also give a greater flexibility in the finishing room. A 
group drive will give a much lower first cost, smaller motor, 
better load factor, better power factor if alternating current is 
used, and better efficiency of the motor. 


CONCLUSION 
From the preceding pages it is quite evident that increased 
quality and quantity of production is obtained by the use of 
electric drive in the finishing department. This is due to the 
fact that each machine is operated, and each kind of paper 
finished, at the correct speed. 
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ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 


BY PUTNAM A. BATES 


Never in the history of this country has there been sucha great 
arousing of public opinion, such an arousing of interest of the 
people generally, in the agriculture of the country. Weare com- 
mencing to appreciate that while in the early years of the past 
century two-thirds of our people were engaged in the producing 
business, producing food and clothing for the people, now but 
one-third are so engaged. And it also seems to be pretty clearly 
demonstrated that the average earning of the average farmer 
has netted too small a return for his labor. In many parts of the 
country, what he did earn was earned at too great a personal 
sacrifice—labor for long hoursand norecreation. Plainly speak- 
ing, we have wakened up to the situation that though the yearly | 
crop figures seem to indicate an abundance, we are actually 
approaching the condition where demand will soon exceed supply, 
and in most instances the farming business is badly out of gear 
and needs reorganizing. It has fallen to the lot of the electrical 
engineer to take a hand in many matters of reorganization, 
and I believe agriculture now requires his attention. 

Betterment of the farmers’ conditions and improved efficiency 
in all the operations involved in his work is the cry of the day. 
Bankers and business men’s associations, federal departments, 
agricultural colleges and important engineering organizations 
are giving this feature of the country’s welfare careful study, - 
and yet there is perhaps no one improvement that may be — 
counted upon to benefit the farmer so radically as the introduction 
of electricity on the farm. 

The electric farm, however, is not a new idea, for several farms 
well worthy of this name have been in successful operation for 
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some ten or twelve years, and perhaps longer than this. But 
there has been very little organized effort in disseminating existing 
knowledge of the practical use of electricity in agriculture, with 
the result that farms so equipped are generally regarded with 
suspicion and possibly in the light of a hobby. 

I shall endeavor to show that such a point of view may at 
once be dismissed and we may look for a general use of electricity 
on the better class of farms in this country before many more 
years have elapsed. As a matter of fact, electricity is now being 
utilized for lighting and power purposes on a much larger number 
of American farms than perhaps many of us have heretofore 
realized. 

Let us consider for a moment the farms of our great Southwest. 
In some sections of that wonderfully fertile country, well pro- 
tected by the high mountain ranges, practically every farm is 
an electric farm. That is to say, the buildings are lighted by 
electricity and many of the laborious operations are accomplished 
by the use of electric power. These really were our first electric 
farms, the period of their establishment corresponding with the 
development of the water powers of the nearby mountains. 

On the majority of these farms irrigation is practised and 
quite naturally electricity was first made use of for pumping 
purposes. Then under the influence of progressive local central 
station operators, it was almost universally adopted for light. 

I can recall seeing electric lights and the electric flat iron in 
use in the farm homes on the Pacific coast, eleven years ago. 
The people were content to enjoy the advantages which these 
improvements made possible to them, but did not seem to regard 
their conditions as unusual. Their farms were in fact electric 
farms and their industries dependent upon the produce of the 
land were, as they are now, practically all operated by electricity. 
I refer to the canneries, fruit packing houses, etc. 

The conditions surrounding the farming districts in Southern 
California, for example, at that time, were such that any other 
form of energy would have been unusual to adopt, a combi- 
nation of circumstances being largely responsible for this happy 
situation. The high-tension transmission service systems were 
then new and the companies desired business; besides this, we 
did not have the gas engines we have today. The efficient and 
reliable gasolene and fuel oil motors were not developed until 
several years later. There was pumping to do, for irrigation was 
rapidly coming into favor, and, naturally, the electric companies 
secured this business. 
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It is hard to say whether the power plants, supplying service 
at rates within the reach of all, made the irrigated farms, or the 
electrical load, which these farms offered, insured the success 
of the power developments. Both interests seem to have worked 
together and,in some instances practically the entire supply of 
the central station current was at once engaged for lighting, 
heating and power uses on the farms. This was the case ten 
years ago in the instances I speak of, and according to reports I 
have just received, the situation has not materially changed, 
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except that both supply of and demand for the current have 
increased. 

Such electric service plants may be regarded as ‘‘farmers’’ 
central stations and I shall commence my illustrations with a 
description of the Mount Whitney Power and Electric Company’s 
service in the vicinity of Visalia, Cal. This will serve as an 
illustration of a plant of this class. 

Description of the power station itself or the transmission 
_ system is not necessary as the plant is well known, and possibly 
many readers are familiar with its equipment. Fig. 1 shows the 
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territory covered by the service of this company and is typical 
of a modern intensive farming district where irrigation plays an 
important role. 

Some of the farms in this district are large farms of several 
hundred acres, but the majority are small truck and fruit farms, 
ranging from 10 to 40 acres, an average of about 20 acres to 
each person, the total number of acres irrigated by electric 
power from the Mt. Whitney plant approximating 25,000, and 
representing about 6000 horse power in electric motors. 

Fig. 2 shows a characteristic pumping installation employed 
on the irrigation farms in this district. It is interesting to note 
that on this 800-acre farm the electric service lines have been 
carried to several widely separated points, serving pumping 
motors in some’ cases of no greater capacity than five horse 
power. In fact, the loads these western central stations cater 
to, oftentimes, are of surprisingly small amount and quite dis- 
tributed. : 

In the Exeter district, where this 800-acre farm is located, 
there are 32 plunger pumps aggregating 96 h.p., and 16 centri- 
fugal pumps aggregating 1254 h.p. And in the Lindsay district, 
comprising about 25 square miles, there are in operation 217 
pumping plants with a total connected horse power of 1794, of 
which 113 were plunger pumps (1100 h.p.) and 104 centrifugal 
pumps (694 h.p.) The total pumping load connected to the 
company’s system is 374 plunger pumps (2385 h.p.), and 256 
centrifugal pumps (2471 h.p.), or a total of 630 pumping plants 
with 4856 h.p., being on the average 7.7 h.p. for each pumping 
plant. ; 

The irrigation pumping season in California is from five to six 
months at 24 hours per day. Contracts are on a basis of $50.00 
per annum per horse power; the customer installing and main- 
taining at his own cost the motors, transformers, pumps, housings 
and all other appliances. He agrees to pay each year the sum of 
$50.00 for each horse power furnished him at time of his max- 
imum consumption during the year. He further agrees that the 
amount of power to be paid for at that rate shall not be less than 
75 per cent of the rated horse power of the motor. Motors of 
less than five h.p. are paid for at $50.00 per year for the rated 
horse power of the motor, instead of 75 per cent thereof. 

In very few cases only, power is sold between the hours of 
sunrise and sunset at $30.00 per h.p. per annum, the company 
not having much power to sell at this rate as, during the irrigation 
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season, the irrigators want to operate day and night. However, 
small power applications are taken care of in this way, consisting 
chiefly of cream separators, churns, grindstones, wood saws, 
heating flat irons, washing machines, fans and other domestic 
items. 

There is also a partial meter rate contract which is used 
principally by growers of acidulous fruits and alfalfa, the es- 
sential points of which are as follows: 

Current is furnished during the six months, February Ist to 
August Ist, at $25.00 for each horse power based on maximum 
demand, while for current furnished during the remaining months 
of the year, the rate is three cents per kilowatt-hour, it being 
agreed that the maximum amount of power to be used during 
the meter period will be equivalent to at least $6.00 per month 
horse power per of motor rating. 

The straight motor rate is used for development work, grading 
from five cents for the first 26 kilowatt-hours per month (ad- 
ditions depending on size of the motor and the months), usually 
ranging around one and three-fourths cents to two cents per kilo- 
watt-hour per month. Most of the irrigating power, however, 
is sold on the $50.00 flat rate. 

The farms served by the Mt. Whitney system may be termed 
electrically irrigated farms, as in all cases the farmer operates 
his irrigation pumps by electricity. The details of this class 
of business, it will be seen, are well established. Electric com- 
panies in other sections have also built up businesses of this kind 
and in doing so have followed the same lines or a modification 
of them. 

Another hydroelectric development and distribution system 
where irrigation pumping forms an important portion of the 
total load is that of the Pacific Power and Light Company. 

The lines of this company traverse a fertile farming district 
lying in the southeastern corner of the State of Washington, 
just east of the Cascade Mountains. Several power develop- 
ments are connected together making a complete distribution 
system, serving a total population of 101,900, including 39 
towns, having an average population of 2500. In addition to 
the towns, the population of the rural communities is 5000. 

There are 300 miles of primary lines at 66,000 volts, with 
500 miles of 6600-volt secondary. é' 

All of the plants making up this company’s system are illus- 
trations of a generating station designed to meet the lighting 
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and power demands of a growing farming community. Fig. 3 
shows the territory served. 

It will be seen from this map that the power plant at Naches 
is close to the mountain range and Figs. 4 to 8 show the evolution 
from the snow-capped mountains to the power station where the 
energy of the falling waters is utilized first for generating elec- 
tricity and then allowed to pass on, to be used again for irrigation. 

These illustrations require very little description, for the de- 
velopment shown is complete. It is a beautiful illustration of 
the combination of the works of God and man. The magnifi- 
cent orchards and gardens which have thus been made possible 
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on the waste places of the earth are wonderful accomplishments 
of which we may well be proud. There can be no greater work 
for us all in this day of agricultural investigation, than to advance 
in all parts of our land the utilization of our resources as exem- 
plified by these illustrations. 

Figs. 9 and 10 show further developments in electric power 
transmission, and Fig. 11 shows the acres of garden truck and 
the bountiful crops of hay or grain that result from the scien- 
tific application of water to the fertile soil. ; 

During the early part of the history of American farming 
there was too much extensive husbandry and not enough in- 
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tensive farming. Land was abundant and cheap, and much of 
it drained itself. The pioneer, believing the supply of land in- 
exhaustible, selected a patch, killed off the trees, cultivated it 
until the fertility of the soil was exhausted, and then moved to 
another location. In this way, the increase in population being 
enormous, great and rapid inroads were made on the country’s 
natural resources of soil. In time, all the naturally drained and 
naturally watered lands became absorbed, and a great deal of 
it exhausted, temporarily at least. 

The reclamation of our western desert and prairie land along 
most approved scientific lines is an object lesson to us all. Those 
lands are now rapidly being taken up and have become very 
valuable, and fertile, low-cost farms by the tens of thousands 
are needed. 

We have learned from these western developments that for 
proper crop culture all lands must be drained and all crops need 
water. And it is not sufficient to have a deluge of water from 
time to time, but water must be applied in such manner as to 
provide the food necessary to plant life, in order that development 
may be greatest at certain stages of its growth. This is especially 
interesting, in that it is a claim for the merits of irrigation, not 
only in the arid country, but also in sections where there may be 
an abundant rainfall. 

Mr. C. J. Blanchard, statistician of the U. 5S. Reclamation 
Service, in a lecture on ‘‘ Making the Wilderness Blossom,’’* 
states that the desert of our old geographies has no place on the 
map. The magic of irrigation has transformed valleys long 
vacant into prosperous agricultural communities. 

A brief summation of the work accomplished shows that con- 
struction is under way or has been completed on 29 projects 
involving an expenditure of $65,470,000.. In the eight years 
of actual work there have been dug 7000 miles of canals and more 
than 19 miles of tunnels, mostly excavated through mountains. 
The total excavation of rock and earth amounts to 77,200,000 
cubic yards. There have been built 570 miles of roads, 1700 
_ miles of telephones, and there are now in operation 275 miles 
of transmission lines over which surplus power and light are 
furnished to several cities and towns. The small farms and vil- 
lages grouped about these developments give the effect of sub- 
urban rather than rural conditions. The cheap power developed 
from the great dams or from numerous drops in the main canals 
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is now utilized for the operation of trolley lines which reach out 

into the rural districts, bringing the farmer in close touch with 
the city. It runs numerous industrial plants, for storing, hand- 
ling and manufacturing the raw products of the farm. The 
same power is used for lighting and heating in the towns and 
for cooking in the homes. On several of the projects the farmers 
are applying for electric power and in many farm houses electric 
power is utilized for many domestic duties. 

More than a million dollars has been invested in the develop- 
ment of power on the Salt River project, of which the farmers 
have voluntarily raised $800,000. The sale of power up to the 
beginning of the present year amounted to $144,000 with the 
plant only partially constructed. This revenue will contribute 
materially towards lessening the cost of operating the irri- 
gation system. 

Thus it may be seen that scientific agriculture, irrigation and 
electricity have formed a powerful combination. The natural 
waters are played with at will, sometimes passing directly te 
the land, but more often the turbulent mountain streams are 
carried for miles in flumes or canals, only to give up energy at 
several points on the way, and ultimately to irrigate the land 
by gravity, or pumping, as the conditions may require. 

Another method is to drain the marsh land and pump the 
water thus available on to the higher places adjoining. Suitable 
crops are then grown on land of any level with the result that 
the area for production is materially increased. 

In many of our states, both East and West, there is a well 
established underflow of water which can be made available 
through pumping. In the sections where irrigation methods 
obtain, water ditches conveying this well water to various por- 
tions of the farmer’s land are often carried to the next man’s 
land, the compensation thus derived diminishing the pumping 
cost. 

All through our Western and Southwestern country are to be 
found examples of well installations where electric power has 
replaced steam or gasolene engines, for it becomes economy 
to do this under the favorable rate charged by the electric gener- 
ating stations there. 


The San Joaquin Light and Power Corporation of Fresno, _ 


California, supplies electric service to seven counties in one of the 
most fertile farming sections of the country, the actual area 
being more than 200 miles long and 75 or 80 miles wide. This, 
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Fic. 2—800-AcrE FARM AT EXETER, CAL. [parse] 


Pump house containing 5-h.p. electric motor, belted to 53-in. by 5-in. triple plunger 
pump with 33 i 


-in. suction, using 5.56 h.p. 
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Fic. 4—Mr. RAINIER, THE FOUNTAIN HEAD FROM WHICH DESCENDS 
A NEVER-FAILING SUPPLY OF WATER. 
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Fic. 5—NATCHES RIVER ABOVE INTAKE OF CANAL. [BATES] 


Fic. 7—PirpE LINES FROM CANAL TO NATCHES PowER House. [BATES] 
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Fic. 8—Natcues Power House. ° “'" ~~ | [Bates] 
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Fic. 9—PoOWER TRANSMISSION LINE. 


Fic. 10—AN IRRIGATION COMPANY’S PUMPING PLANT ON [patEs] 


THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Two 50-h.p. motors driving centrifugal pumps supply gravity ditch furnishing water 
to many farms. These we e recently supplemented with a 625-h.p. vertical type centri- 


fugal pump to supply a new high-level canal. 
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[BATES] 
Fic. 11—AcrES OF GARDEN TRUCK FORCED TO EARLY MATURITY BY 
IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE. 
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Fic. 13—In A DarrRyY OR CREAMERY PLANT ELECTRIC [BATES] 
FIxTURES Must BE WATERTIGHT. 
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Fic. 17—Drrect-Connectep Motor-DrRIVEN BuTTER WORKER. 
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Fic. 18—MECHANICAL MILKING MACHINE, ELECTRIC MOTOR AND 
MiLk RECEPTACLE FORMING A PART OF EACH INDIVIDUAL EQUIPMENT. 
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[BATES] 
Fic. 19—23-H.p. Moror BELTED TO AMMONIA COMPRESSOR USED FOR 
CooLING STORAGE REFRIGERATOR, MILK COOLER AND ICE-MAKING SET. 


College Farm Dairy, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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Fic. 20—MiLk CooLER AND AERATOR CONNECTED WITH INSULATED 
BRINE LINES RUNNING FROM BRINE TANK OF THE ELECTRICALLY- DRIVEN 


REFRIGERATING PLANT SHOWN IN Fic. 19. 
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Fic. 21—HarveEstinG ICE WITH TRAVELING CHAIN AND _ [BATES] 


ELECTRIC POWER. 


The “ flights "are 33 ft. apart on the chain and there are ten of them, five on the 
‘* going side "’ covering a distance of 165 ft. The return trough for the chain is fastened 
up tight against the under side of the slide. 


[BATES} 
Fic. 22—A 24-H.p. Motor, CONNECTED BY 200 FT. OF FLEXIBLE 
CABLE WITH THE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY OF THE NEAREST BUILDING, DRIVES 


THIS ICE HARVESTER. 
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Fic. 23—CaTTLe AND Horses MAY BE CLIPPED AND GROOMED By [BATES] 
ELECTRIC POWER. 


[BATES] 


Fic. 24—SpINNING ON TINFOIL CAps ON BOTTLES OF HIGH QUALITY 
MiLkx. THESE CAPS CANNOT BE REMOVED AND THEN REPLACED. 


Fic. 25—CuttinGc ENSILAGE AND DELIVERING IT INTO THE SILO BY [BATES] 


ELECTRIC POWER. 
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TELE- Fic. 28—PoRTABLE TELEPHONE 
STATION, INCLUDING TRANSMITTER, 
RECEIVER, MAGNETO AND CONNEC- 
TION TO LINE BY MEANS OF A 
‘“POLEs)AGKa 


Fic. 26— WATERTIGHT 
PHONE STATION SUITABLE FOR USE 


ON THE FARM. 


[BATES 
Fic. 27—On THE RAMSDELL ‘‘ ELECTRIC Farm” aT Minot, MAINE, 
THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER ACTS AS TELEPHONE CENTRAL. 
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Fic. 29—Tuts WINDMILL Drives A DyNamMo WHICH FuRNIsSHES [®ATES| 
CURRENT FOR TWENTY-FOUR TUNGSTEN LAMPS. 


Fic. 30—Tue Dynamo Has A Capacity or 0.21 Kw. [BATES] 


It is set on the second floor of the mill, and is driven by a gua teciesed belt from a 
pulley on the vertical shaft of the windpower. 


[BATES] 


Fic. 31—STorAGE BATTERY IN ADJOINING BARN, ACCUMULATES 
ENERGY GIVEN BY DYNAMO WHEN RUNNING, AND STORES IT FOR USE WHEN 
LIGHTS ARE TURNED ON. 
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Fic. 33—An IpEAL PumpING PLANT FOR FriRE Protection. [BATES] 
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therefore, is a very important district, and information regarding 
its growth and present conditions cannot help but be of value. 

Mr. A. G. Wishon, general manager of the company, reports 
as follows: 


We are now serving 140 pumping plants in our territory, which are 
used for the development of water for irrigation purposes. We wish to 
mention particularly a number of plants that we are operating for a water 
company located at Alpaugh, Tulare County, California. This proposition 
is somewhat unique. About twelve miles from a colony of 8000 acres, 
planted to alfalfa and various other farm products, are located seven 
artesian wells that are about 1000 ft. deep. These wells were flowing 
artesian wells, the capacity of which was about 60 in. per minute, per well. 
This water company made a contract with us to extend our transmission 
line to this nest of wells, which are located on a tract of about 10 or 15 
acres, for the purpose of serving electricity to operate electric motors. 
There were seven 20-h.p. motors installed at seven different wells, belt- 
connected to 8-in. pumps. These pumps are located at the surface of 
the ground, with a 30-ft. suction pipe: each pumping plant is delivering 
about 1500 gallons of water per minute, with about 20 h.p. 

They are paying us $50 per h.p. per year for continuous service, the 
motors being operated almost continually throughout the entire year. 
The water discharged flows into a main canal which extends to the colony 
twelve (12) miles away, and at a point near the edge of the colony, this 
entire body of water is raised about 6 ft. with a 50-h.p. motor and dis- 
tributed over a tract of 8000 acres. They are also paying us the same 
price per h.p. per year for the 50-h.p. motor. The cost, therefore, for 
irrigation is about $1.25 per acre, which is a very reasonable charge for 
water service throughout the entire year. These people are raising 10 
or 12 tons of alfalfa per year, per acre, and in some instances the onion 
growers will clear $500 per acre. 


Irrigation is the key which unlocks the fertility of the soil, 
and to comprehend its importance in agriculture, one must 
appreciate the fundamental principles governing plant growth 
and soil culture. 

Rain may or may not come when it is needed most, and again, 
it may pour forth even in destructive quantities, but water under 
a well-managed irrigation system is turned on when and where 
required. This makes farming in so-called arid land a more 
definité and scientific proposition than it is in parts of the country 
apparently more favored by nature. When we have so arranged 
our soil conditions that water may be drained off the land as 
positively as it is applied, the application of irrigation methods 
is beneficial, no matter what may be the natural conditions 
of rainfall. 

Pump irrigation results in intensive farming: And this is 
the direction in which our agriculture is moving. It may 
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also be added that the power required for pumping has proved 
to be the opening wedge in introducing the use of electricity 
in the majority of those farming districts where dependence 
upon this form of energy has become established. The most 
scientific farming can be done only by pump irrigation where 
the work can be arranged and the farm run just as systematically 
as some of the big manufacturing and commercial undertakings. 

Regarding irrigation in humid districts, Mr. Milo B. Williams,* 
Irrigation Engineer of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
states that it is the distribution of rainfall with respect to need of 
different crops which determines the necessity for irrigation in a 
locality. Drought records for several years past have led the 
National Department of Agriculture to encourage supplemental 
irrigation in the humid regions as a vital factor in crop insurance. 

The most humid portion of the agricultural East is subject to 
the greatest irregularity of rainfall. This refers to the southern 
states bordering on the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean. 
Here the normal annual precipitation ranges from 45 to 55 
inches and vet these states are subject to droughts lasting from 
20 to 60 days or more during the growing season. Irrigation 
‘in various parts of Alabama, Georgia and Florida, has resulted 
in producing very profitable crops on land which has heretofore 
failed to yield sufficient returns to pay for cultivation. Irri- 
gation will do for the South what it has done for the West. It 
will insure results to the small farmer. The coming of the small 
farmer to the South will cause the passing away of ruined plan- 
tations, as his going to the West has caused the passing away of 
great deserts and wasteful wheat ranches. 

The South today represents one of the largest areas of dormant 
latent agricultural possibilities in this nation and when drainage 
of the low lands is coupled with the general practise of irrigation 
throughout our South and our East, much in the same way that 
water distribution has been conquered in our West, we will 
have added many millions of acres to the productive area of 
this great country. > 

These are great problems and promise an immense work for 
years to come, but the beneficial results will outweigh many 
times the cost and labor that will be necessary to bring them about. 
At present, an abnormal condition exists just as it did in the 
arid sections before irrigation was practised, and it is the writer’s 
opinion that the reclamation of the worn-out farms and the barren 
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lands of the Atlantic Slope presents agricultural opportunities 
unsurpassed at this time by any section. 

In the drainage of water-soaked lands, as in irrigation, electric 
power may be used for short lift pumping. And as an indication 
of the magnitude of the work ahead of us in this field alone, it 
is sufficient to quote from the statistical records of the United 
States of 1910 issued by the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
which place the total swamp area and overflowed lands at a 
total of approximately 75,000,000 acres. 

In their present condition, the swamps of the country are a 
source of weakness in our national economy. They are unpro- 
ductive, but they can be made sources of great national wealth. 

The policy of maintaining our agricultural lands in vast areas 
and thus, through what has been termed ‘‘ extensive husbandry,” 
failing to utilize to the utmost every acre of fertile soil, is rapidly 
falling into disfavor. And we are, on the other hand, moving 
toward an increased number of farm homes with more intensive 
methods of development. This change is going on all over our 
land. In the West, the old cattle ranges are passing away, 
merely to be replaced by irrigated farms, where diversified 
methods are practised. 

The stock feeder of today makes his money on the weight o, 
the stock when purchased, the practise being to buy in the fallf 
feed through the winter and sell in the spring. Such increased 
weight as live stock make in that period, however, is not suffi- 
cient to pay for its portion of the feed given. Profit, therefore, 
comes through improved condition of the meat, and the differ- 
ence between fall and spring values. The successful feeder 
aims for an increase of about 100 per cent. 

To accomplish this, care must be exercised in feeding. The 
coarse and unbalanced rations which cattle had to depend upon 
on the ranges, proved anything but beneficial to them, particu- 
larly, out of the growing seasons. The method today is to use 
grains with the roughage, and to grind the grains and cut the 
- roughage. For this the farmer must have power—in fact to 
meet competition the farmer must economize on his feeding, 
that is, he must work for the best results with the least expendi- 
ture for feed—power for cutting and grinding is now a necessity 
on every stock farm of any appreciable size, for with feed so 
prepared, there is better assimilation and less waste. 

Of late years, an enormous impetus has been given to alfalfa 
grinding and corn cutting for ensilage. Feeders have found that 
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by following this method the cost of the apparatus and the power 
for driving it is more than saved in a single season over the 
old method which involved waste through stock trampling their 
fodder under their feet. Further, by grinding and mixing the 
feed, any ration desired may be prepared. 

One of our largest farming industries is that of stock ‘‘ feeding,”’ 
and in so far as the need for power is concerned, stock ‘‘ raising ”’ 
farms may be regarded as in the same class, balanced rations for 
young stock being perhaps even more important than for 
‘« feeders.”’ 
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Fic. 12—DIMENSION PLAN SHOWING PoWER HOUSE AND ARRANGEMENT 
or BuILpINGs ON Dairy FARM AT PLAINSBORO, N. J. 


On all such farms there is considerable demand for power, 
ranging in most cases from 25 to 50 h.p. and sometimes consider- 
ably more. Besides the power necessary on the individual 
farms, there are in all farming districts industries that convert 
the farm produce into finished products. 

Electricity is gaining a foothold for both lighting and power 
in our better class of dairy farms. Its great cleanliness and safety 
for lighting leave little room for argument when new dairy build- 
ings are being planned. And on account of its convenience 
as a form of power, it is frequently used with cream separators, 
churns, refrigerating machines, milk testers, also in the barn 
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or field work incidental to the preparation of feed and handling 
of crops. 

Fig. 12 shows a large milk farm at Plainsboro, New Jersey, 
where electricity is used for lighting, clipping cows, operating 
a bottling machine, spinning on tinfoil caps or seals on bottles, 
cutting ensilage, running a saw mill, pumping water from a deep 
well, grinding feed and elevating it to storage bins. 

The fact that this is a commercial plant turning out daily 
from 3500 to 4000 quarts of milk, where a high standard of 
quality is rigidly maintained, is evidence that there must be 
advantages in using electricity in such an installation. 

The total acreage of the farm is nearly 1200, and at present 
about 70 per cent is under cultivation. Electricity is generated 
by steam power and distributed at 220 volts. The generating 
equipment, at present, consists of one 25-kw. direct-connected 
unit, steam boiler, etc. 

This is not a large generating plant, tobe sure, but it insures 
cleanliness of lighting equipment and safety from fire risk in 
the barns, bunk houses and outbuildings. It also makes pos- 
sible a convenient source of power in any part of the farms or 
outbuildings, which, of necessity, are widely distributed, and 
cost of generating the current, including interest and depreciation 
charges, is probably not over 4 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

Scientific milk production is more and more coming into 
prominence and the necessity for perfect cleanliness, immediate 
cooling and keeping the milk at a low temperature, compels 
such dairy farmers to adopt devices that will be most helpful 
in obtaining these results. 

Fig. 13 shows the bottling room at a milk dairy in Morristown, 
New Jersey, where the walls, ceilings and floors of all rooms in 
which the milk is handled are washed down daily, both morning 
and evening—the electric lighting fixtures being entirely water- 
tight. 

“ Dairying ” and “ stock raising ” are usually followed where 
land needs upbuilding in fertility, and in either the silo is a 
necessity, cutting up succulent forage crops and storing them in 
the silo for later use being the accepted method of preparing 
the feed. To do this the farmer must have power, but a 10-h.p. 
electric motor with its capacity for momentary overload will do 
work that would stall a gasolene engine rated at 12 or 15 h.p. 
‘Hence, for silage cutting and elevating, a 10-h.p. electric motor 
is sufficient where a 20-h.p. gasolene engine would be recom- 


mended. 
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The farmer can easily recognize the advantage of the electric 
motor for this operation, and when once adopted, he soon wants 
to use the current for grinding feed, baling hay and other pur- 
poses. 

On the dairy farm, however, electricity offers other oppor- 
tunities, as it is the most convenient form of energy for operating 
an artificial refrigeration plant, the cream separator, churn and 
butter worker. The reason for this rests in the ease of control, 
making for economy. The current is used only while the ap- 
paratus driven is in operation and may be shut off when the work 
is done. No skill whatever is required to operate such equip- 
ments, it being necessary only to turn a switch. 

Cream separators, while often turned by hand on small 
dairy farms, are more frequently driven mechanically where 
considerable cream is handled. Fig. 14 shows the use of the 
electric motor for separator driving where perfect cleanliness 
is a factor. Cream separators, except in the very large sizes, 
require not more than a 1/5-h.p. motor and they are in operation 
only for a comparatively short time. The operating cost, there- 
fore, is practically negligible. 

Figs. 15, 16 and 17 show a complete creamery outfit of excel- 
lent type, each piece of apparatus being driven by an individual 
motor. The power required for the various branches of cream- 
ery work is small, convenience and freedom from dust being the 
all-important factors. 

In large dairies where hand milkers are difficult to obtain, 
the milking machine has a place and the records seem to show 
that these devices are favorably received in some of our western 
dairy sections, at least. Those that the writer is familiar with, 
which have been commercially used in this country, consist prin- 
cipally of a vacuum pump, milk chamber’ with specially con- 
structed admission valves, rubber connecting tubes and special 
type of cups which fit directly on the cow’s teats, a con- 
venient method of driving the vacuum pump being by the electric 
motor. These equipments are often called “ electric milkers.” 

The only “electric milker’’ really deserving the name that 
has come to the writer’s attention is shown in Fig. 18. 

This device is so designed that an electric motor of about 1/12- 
h.p. forms an integral part of the apparatus that does the milking, 
the whole machine being suspended under the belly of the 
cow. Through a worm and gear the motor moves an aluminum. 
rod forward and backward, which carries the pressure plates, 
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and the teats, being held in a fixed position by a corresponding 
set of stationary plates, are thus squeezed as in hand milking. 

It is an ingenious device, free from springs, tubes or other 
parts which might get out of order, and being of aluminum it is 
very light in weight. All of the details of design have been 
carefully developed, and as a machine milker, it is deserving of 
careful consideration. 

As all dairymen know, refrigeration is an essential that they 
cannot do without. In many plants natural ice is still used, but 
the cost of harvesting, storing and handling ice is far greater 
than the operation of a power-driven refrigerating machine. 

Artificial refrigeration is more sanitary and far more con- 
venient. Figs. 19 and 20 show a refrigerating equipment 
which was recently installed in the dairy department at the 
College Farm of the New Jersey State College of Agriculture, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

In this refrigerator is the usual brine tank through which the 
ammonia coils pass. The cooling of the brine and of the refriger- 
ator entirely takes the place of ice. In other words, it is not 
a combination refrigerator, but is cooled by the ammonia 
pumped by an electric motor. The same pump and motor con- 
ducts ammonia through the inner compartment of the milk 
cooler and aerator shown in Fig. 20. 

The motor is set running just before the milk is started to flow- 
ing over the cooler and aerator. The milk by passing over it nds 
cooled and aerated, and run into the bottler just below. As 
soon as the milk has all passed over, the motor is turned off; 
thus the power used is a minimum. 

Some dairies without this equipment, resort to pumping of ice- 
water through the cooler. This, of course, can be done with the 
electric motor or any other power and even by gravity. T his 
last method is most common, but in warm weather it does not 
cool the milk sufficiently. The cooling which the electric 
ammonia system provides makes it possible to almost freeze the 
milk, and thus keep down the bacteria content by reducing the 
natural multiplication of these organisms. 

Small refrigerators are beneficial on all farms for storage of 
eggs, dressed poultry and for preserving the freshness of flowers, 
fruit or garden truck that cannot be immediately sent to market. 
They are also useful for keeping meats and other perishable sup- 
plies for home consumption. 

Figs. 21 and 22 show an ice-carrying machine operated by 
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electricity on the farm of Dr. Schuyler S. Wheeler, who states: 
“The outfit was eminently practical and satisfactory in every 
way and enabled me to fill my house with about 200 tons of ice, 
using five men and no teams, in four days. Previously it has 
been the custom to employ four to six teams, four to five days in 
addition to these men.’’ When the bridge was fully elevated, 
2.5 h.p. was required, current for which was supplied from the 
private generating plant, ordinarily used for lighting and small 
power devices. 

Individual uses for electric power on the farm seem to be 
almost without end. Fig. 23 shows the method of electric clip- 
ping employed in the dairy barns of a milk farm, and cow groom- 
ing is accomplished in similar manner. When milk of the high- 
est quality is to be produced, the farmer must put his stock 
through a careful preparation for cleanliness, and it has been de- 
termined at several experiment stations, as well as in practical 
commercial dairies, that it pays to groom cows daily, owing to 
the greater production of milk thus obtained. In some cases 
this practise has resulted in an average increased output per 
cow of 15 per cent, which of course, even at a low value of 
milk, would pay for the electric current, man’s time, etc. Figs. 
25 and 26 illustrate other applications of electric power which are 
in successful use at this samefarm. It can be said of this plant 
that everything that makes for quality and efficiency has been 
employed, but nothing that would suggest an over-capitaliza- 
tion of equipment. 

In all farming one realizes that the time incidental to covering 
distance is one of the greatest handicaps to rapid production 
and the accomplishment of quick results. The force of this 
statement is hard to realize until one has actually observed the 
distance a farmer and his men will travel in a day by team or on 
foot in going to and from their work, the house or barn buildings. 
Perhaps the farmer will desire merely to speak to his assistants 
about their work, but, nevertheless, he must travel the interven- 
ing distance, as, generally, no other means of communication is 
available to him. ; 

In the western farm life, this is not so frequently the case, as 
the telephone has been used there for several years, but in the 
East, strange as it may seem, the telephone is only rarely found 
in the farming home and in the fields. 

Some time ago, one of the electrical manufacturing companies 
designed a water-tight telephone, Fig. 27, for mine, police and 
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railway service or other exposed use. The case is cast of heavy 
malleable iron, so shaped as to permit of attachment to a pole, 
post or side of building. The door closes against a rubber gasket, 
and when closed, the case is water-tight. 

This form of local telephone station has been installed at some 
thirty different points on the farm of Mr. E. E. Ramsdell, Minot, 
Maine. 

Mr. Ramsdell has introduced several electrical devices for 
saving labor on his form. The installation that has impressed 
me as being most worthy of especial mention, however, is his 
telephone equipment. 

Fig. 28 shows the farm “ central’’, and from any outlying point 
on the farm the owner or his men may talk to the farm head- 
quarters, the nearby town, or to any place whatever, by “ long 
distance ’’ if necessary. 

Another form of telephone equipment which should be very 
useful for field work on the larger farms is shown in Fig. 29, 
consisting of a portable magneto telephone, which may be 
carried as part of the field worker’s outfit, and by means of a 
pole jack, which is also shown in the illustration, it is possible to 
signal to, or converse with any other part of the farm. Telephone 
installations of the kind just described may also include a separate 
water-tight loud ringing extension bell that may be heard at a 
considerable distance from the fixed signal point. Such appara- 
tus, and.in fact any electrical devices for farm use, should be 
substantial in construction and built to withstand weather con- 
ditions. 

That electricity on the farm makes for great economy, not 
only through convenience, cleanliness and safety, but also 
in actual cost of operation, can be proved over and over again 
in the case of those installations where the service is properly 
installed and where apparatus of suitable type and size has been 
selected. For example, in one instance where the monthly 
output was considerable, the cost for electric power averaged 
from one-half to one and one-half mills per pound of butter made, 
the rate of charge for current being 2} cents per kilowatt-hour. 

Considering the cleanliness, minimum upkeep and labor 
required, this cost becomes negligible. And the difference in 
cost of using electric illumination, compared with the full costs 
incidental to burning kerosene, while somewhat dependent upon 
‘the relative rates of charge, is actually in favor of electricity, 
when chimneys, wicks and time of trimming are considered. 
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It may, therefore, be accepted as a fact that on the farm, as 
elsewhere, electricity for lighting and power results in lower 
cost, but to make this statement so that it cannot be disputed, 
I would add that where electric service cannot be obtained from 
a public supply on a basis that will insure reasonable rates, it 
is entirely within the privilege of the farmer or rural dweller 
to equip his property with a private electric generating plant 
that will give him light and power at moderate cost, and the 
operation of such a plant should not be difficult for anyone to 
understand. 

The plant illustrated by Figs. 30, 31 and 32 perhaps embodies 
a maximum of simplicity and minimum of operating expense, for 
which reasons I refer to it as an equipment within the reach of 
anyone desiring the benefit of electricity with very moderate 
outlay. In this instance, a small dynamo (6 amperes, 35 volts at 
450 rev. per min) is belted to the vertical shaft of a windmill. 

As the mill speed is not constant, an automatic cut-in is 
introduced in the electrical circuit between the dynamo and the 
storage battery, from which the lighting current is taken, the 
charging of this battery being the sole duty of the dynamo. 

This plant, which is on the farm of J. F. Forrest, Poynette, 
Wisconsin, develops current for 24 15-watt, 25-volt tungsten 
lamps. Its whole cost was $250, exclusive of transportation, but 
including windmill, dynamo, storage battery, automatic cut-in, 
wire, porcelain insulators, sockets, switches and tungsten lamps. 
The owner did the complete wiring and arranging of the lights 
and switches. The two years of successful operation and the 
cleverness of the lighting scheme, which embodies several two- 
way and three-way switches for distant control of both exterior 
and interior lights, is certainly an indication that Mr. Forrest, 
who runs a farm of some hundred or more acres, has done for 
himself what many other farmers may also do by a little planning 
and some interesting labor. 

To make this subject of electricity on the farm reasonably 
complete, there is shown Fig. 33, which illustrates a well-equipped 
generating plant where the dynamo is directly connected to a 
vertical type gasolene engine, the whole unit mounted together 
on one foundation. The storage battery is in the room adjoining, 
while the switchboard is built into a wall of the engine room. 

In conclusion, I would state that the practicability and 
feasibility of utilizing electricity for both lighting and power on 
the farm has been demonstrated by many successful installa- 
tions. 
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In some agricultural sections, central station operators are 
stimulating a general use of electricity in rural districts by follow- 
ing a far-sighted policy as to extension of service lines and rates 
for current. 

Should one or more isolated farmers find it impracticable to 
obtain central station service, there is open the opportunity of 
establishing a cooperative generating station, utilizing water- 
power, producer gas, steam, gasolene or fuel oil equipments, 
depending upon the conditions obtaining. 

In conjunction with such cooperative electric generating 
stations, there could be operated community laundries, creamer- 
ies, canneries, grist mills or other industries suggested by local 
needs. 

Where neither public service nor cooperative plants are feas- 
ible, a farmer may, at a cost of approximately $250, install a 
private electric lighting plant, large enough for two dozen lights, 
and from this as a probable minimum, he may install an isolated 
plant at additional outlay that will provide current for as many 
lamps and as much power as he may desire. 

The use of electricity on the farm makes for greater safety 
from fire risk, and for this reason especially, its use should be 
encouraged for lighting, heating and power. 

And, finally, as our future land improvement in the East, as 
well as the South, will involve drainage and irrigation, we may 
expect to see here, as in the West, electricity taking a leading 
place in agricultural development. It should be remembered, 
too, that electric energy is greatly cheaper than man or horse 
power, and that nowhere else are man and horse labor wasted 
through periods of inactivity to an extent to be compared with 
the labor waste on the farm. Now, when it seems impossible 
to secure men on the farm, the turn of a switch brings electric 
energy, begetting production and wealth. 
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DIscusston on “ ELECTRICITY ON THE Farm ” (BaTEs), Boston, 
Mass., JUNE 28, 1912. 


J. D. Merrifield: Where I come from they sell electricity to 
the farmer at $50 a horse power, and he can use it for anything 
he pleases. 

I want to speak of refrigeration. Mr. Bates states that every 
farmer can afford refrigeration. I will tell you of a refrigerating 
“plant ” in use in my town. The humidity of the air there is 
very low. If you draw air through water and then pump air 
into the room by means of a fan, you will lower the temperature 
of the room six or eight or even ten degrees. Where | live the 
temperature goes up to 119 deg. fahr. in the shade, and: I have 
known it higher. This may last a day or two. I know of a boy 
out there who rigged up a very successful device. It consisted 
of a rod from his wagon and the picket rope from the cow, and he 
made a little fan drive, put the fan on the kitchen window, 
hung wet cloths, and he cooled off both the kitchen and dining- 
room, and made it a very. comfortable place to occupy. It isa 
very simple and yet a very effective method of accomplishing 
the result. 

L. L. Elden: I hope before Mr. Bates leaves our country here 
in the East he won’t fail to find out that at least one electric 
company is entering the field. The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Boston has what is called an “ Edison farm,” about 
twenty miles from Boston, where all types of electrical machines 
and applications of electricity to these machines are on exhibition. 
The company is offering to extend its lines practically anywhere 
to get the business, and it is practically off-peak business. It is 
therefore very attractive to the company from both the capacity 
and income points of view. I do not know whether this exploita- 
tion has been attempted elsewhere, and we do not know exactly 
what the result of this effort is going to be, but so far there has 
been a marked interest displayed by the neighbors in the vicinity 
of the exhibit, and sales of several large motors have been made 
for farming purposes. 

Putnam A. Bates: I have known something of the idea 
that this company was planning, and I am very glad to hear that 
the project has been put into actual operation this year. There 
is no question that it will take a little time before the additional 
expense of such an exhibit is brought back, but when it 
comes back it will come back strong and the companies 
that make their beginning now will be the ones that will 
profit the most. The sale of electric machinery among the 
farmers, as I have pointed out, is going to be tremendous. The 
sale of electrical energy is going to be even more tremendous, 
because in five or ten years at the outside, it will be a most 
unusual thing to see a farm without electric current in use for 
both lighting and power. 

I can recollect when dentists used a hammer, to drive the filling 
into one’s teeth, but they don’t do that now. A little electric 
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motor has been substituted for the hand method. I have worked 
my own garden with a hand wheel hoe, but why should I not 
attach an electric motor to this device and let the motor do 
the digging while I merely furnish the energy to move the tool 
along? That is what was done with the big grain harvesting 
machines. They required forty or fifty horses or mules to pull 
them, the greater part of this energy being necessary to do the 
cutting, threshing and binding. Some ingenious fellow said, 
“Why not leave a good many of those animals in the barn, or 
sell them to the neighbors? Put a little gasoline motor on the 
back of that threshing machine. It is heavy already. It won’t 
add much to put on a few hundred pounds more. Let the 
gasoline motor do the threshing and binding, and let the animals 
pull the thing about.”’ That was a great improvement in har- 
vesting machinery. 

J. A. Moyer: I would like to ask Mr. Bates one question, 
whether he has any figures regarding the proportion of the in- 
dividual or isolated plants used in comparison to central station 
power, where the latter is available. 

Putnam A. Bates: If I understand the question correctly 
my answer must be that the isolated plant and the central station 
service for the farmer very seldom conflict. We might think they 
would, because in the city we find such competition always. But 
out in the rural sections the conditions are different. The 
central stations seem to be either progressive or hopeless. The 
former follow a liberal policy and cultivate the farmers’ business. 
They are solving the problem from his point of view. With the 
latter class, we find the plants generally are carrying tremendous 
overhead burdens and have to charge from ten to fifteen or more 
cents per kilowatt-hour, and they insist on the farmer paying 
for the pole line if he wants the current. It is a ridiculous prop- 
osition. The farmer simply buys an isolated plant instead. You 
can compete with a ten-cent service rate by having an inde- 
pendent plant. 

You find that on the farm, labor conditions work out differently 
from in the factory. In the factory you can differentiate between 
your candidates for employment. You can pick out the skilled 
man. You can let the others who apply go. But on the farm it 
is the other way around. You are mighty lucky if you get an 
unskilled man, to say nothing of the skilled man. These farm 
hands are pretty good as farmers. They usually mean well, but 
they will go along with the load of corn stalks to put into the silo 
and if you have a gasoline motor of 12 h.p. that is supposed to 
be ample to drive an ensilage cutter and silo filler they will put 
two bundles of wet cornstalks on the platform, and they will jam 
them in so as to stall a 12- or 15-h.p. gasoline motor every time. 
So really you ought to have 20 h.p. in a gasoline engine if you 
want to do silage work and do it right. Now with electricity 
you can use a 10-h.p. motor. It will cost less than a 10- or 12- 
h.p. gasoline motor, and rough treatment such as I have described 
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makes no difference to the motor. It has 100 per cent overload 
capacity for a short time, and it will go through the heavy mo- 
mentary overload with no delay or injury. That is one of the 
great advantages of electricity on the farm, it is so easily and 
well adapted to the needs of the situation. 

Mr. Sanford: I would like to ask whether in the course of 
the daily work there is what you ordinarily call a peak load on 
the generator, that is, on a farm running with a small isolated 
plant, and, supposing there is any peak load which would tend to 
bother the generator, would it not be economical to carry a stor- 
age battery which will be charging during the light load and 
when the peak load comes on will be running parallel with the 
generator? 

Putnam A. Bates: That isa good point. The storage battery 
is of no little significance in connection with the equipment of the 
isolated plant on the farm. I never design an isolated plant 
for farm use without putting in a storage battery anda good big 

-one because that is just the factor that you need in a small rural 
isolated plant—a good big balance wheel to carry you over the 
times when you don’t want to run your engine. 

Adolph Shane (by letter): This paper has proved of consider- 
able interest to me for several reasons. In the first place I have 
had occasion to look into this subject under the conditions sur- 
rounding my section of the country (Iowa)* and I desired to as- 
certain the view-point of another who had also made a study 
of this important development. In the next place, Mr. Bates 
has given me a clearer idea of the extent to which electrical 
apparatus for farm purposes has been developed. Again, he has 
shown the possibilities inherent in farm electrification. 

Under certain conditions these possibilities may prove to be 
desirabilities. And this is the phase of the subject I wish to con- 
sider. To what extent is it desirable to electrify a farm? Mr. 
Bates shows us how extensive irrigation schemes are successfully 
carried out in the semi-arid West by means of electricity. He has 
shown us the application of electric power in the dairy and in the 
harvesting of ice. But does a comprehensive scheme of electri- 
fication under our present conditions represent advantages to 
the majority of farmers over this broad land? I think not. Until 
central station men see that it will pay them to sell cheap power 
to the farmer and until the farmer sees that his returns in 
dollars and cents are greater by the use of electricity than with- 
out, electrically operated farms will not become general. 

The greatest farming sections of the United States are in the 
Middle West. Because of the preponderance of farm produc- 
tion and wealth in this part of the country, the conditions as they 
obtain here should also fairly well represent the conditions over 
the country as a whole; and where other conditions exist else- 
where they might perhaps be taken as special and not typical. 


*See Bulletin No. 25, Engineering Experiment Station, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 
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Let us then consider the farms of the Middle West and study the 
problem of electrification. 

In looking over the field we find that the farms, generally 
speaking, are many and moderate in size rather than relatively 
few and great in extent. On the large farm the problem of elec- 
trificatfon may be taken seriously, but on the small farm the 
owner will have to be convinced of definite profits before he com- 
mits himself to the expense, especially since the middle western 
farmer does not depend on irrigation for his crops. But suppose 
he is considering electrification, what is to be his source of 
power? It must either be a central station or he must manufac- 
ture the power himself. As a rule the central station does 
not find it profitable to supply farmers with power in this region. 
The uses to which the farmer may desire to apply electric power 
are light, a number of domestic utensils, several motors of small 
power, and a large motor of perhaps 25 h.p. with which to thresh 
* and cut ensilage. This latter motor is used but a few days in each 
year, yet it is necessary to supply transformers to take this max- 
imum load. The result is that the load factor for the year is so 
poor that the all-day efficiency on the average is low. The 
further result is that there is a considerable waste of power and the 
central station must charge more per kilowatt-hour for this rea- 
son, and because of the relatively heavy overhead charges in 
proportion to the amount of power used. The latter reason may 
not exist if the transmission line is primarily built to serve a 
neighboring town and the farmer is taken on incidentally. 

If the farmer is to manufacture the power himself he must, 
under similar conditions again, install a plant capable of supply- 
ing the largest motor with power, namely the 25-h.p. motor. 
Thus he would again, excepting for a few days in the year, oper- 
ate his plant at a ridiculously small load factor. This would 
be aggravated by the fact that there would be little excuse to 
drive the churn and cream separator by an electric motor, since 
the gasoline or oil engine could drive a line shaft, which connects 
the power room with the repair shop and dairy room, at the same 
time that it operates the generator. This would be no less con- 
venient and cleanly than the motor drive, for under any circum- 
stances all apparatus should be operated at as nearly the same 
time as possible for the sake of economy in power generation; 
and the line shaft and belting is not more prominent 1n one case 
than in the other. I refer now to the dairy room of the average 
farm. Accordingly the cost of plant is excessive for the amount 
of power produced and the cost of power is excessive because of 
the very small load factor. 

We thus see that the average farmer is at present enabled to use 
electric power only in a limited fashion; but if he is properly 
advised he may reap considerable benefit from the use of such 
power in a conservative way. The farmer realizes the con- 
venience and safety of the electric light, particularly in the barn. 
Hence, aside from its cost, he may desire electric light. So I 
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believe the use of electric power on the farm centers at present 
in the farmer’s desire for electric light. In most cases he will 
produce the power himself, using a small gasoline or oil engine, 
generator, and storage battery for lighting. This is the entering 
wedge. If planned beforehand, the generator may have sufficient 
capacity to supply power for the flat-iron, washing machine, fan, 
sewing machine, etc., as well as to charge the battery, without 
causing the plant to cost materially more. The farmer may be 
ambitious and desirous of doing his grinding and pumping by 
means of electric power. He may still do this with a small capac- 
ity plant. But this is perhaps the extent to which, it appears to 
me, electrification should be carried by the average farmer at 
present. 

If a number of farms operated a plant in cooperation the 
above discussion would be subject to considerable revision. But 
because of the human equation entering, general cooperation 
has hardly proved a success among farmers. ‘ 

In the future the following causes may extend the degree of 
profitable electrification: : 

a. The increase in value of farm products to such a point that 
it may pay to multiply machinery for the more efficient and rapid 
handling of them. 

b. The general development of large central station systems 
for the economic production and distribution of power. 

c. The increase in size of farms under single or corporate owner- 
ship. 

Any of these causes or combination of causes may produce the 
desired end. The point I desire to make in this discussion is 
that the members of the electrical profession interested in exploit- 
ing electricity for the farm will gain greater and farther reaching 
results in the end if such exploitation is followed along careful 
and conservative lines. The confidence of the farmer will then 
be secured. 

Putnam A. Bates (by letter): Mr. Adolph Shane in his dis- 
cussion of my paper “‘ Electricity on the Farm ”’ states: ‘‘ under 
certain conditions these possibilities may prove to be desira- 
bilities.” And he adds the question: ‘‘ To what extent is it 
desirable to electrify a farm?” 

In answering this question, I must first emphasize the fact 
that in my paper I have not described possibilities, but have 
recited actual conditions of electrification on farms, many of 
which have been thus successfully operating for several years, 
a sufficient length of time to demonstrate fully their desirability. 

The purpose of Mr. Shane’s argument, I take it, is to awaken 
the central station man to the importance of aggressive co-opera- 
tion in this application of electricity landward, and while in a 
measure I can sympathize with Mr. Shane, as my own farm in 
New Jersey lies in a section of electrical supply where the opera- 
tors of the local plants are many years behind the times, generally 
speaking, the central station men are now quite alive to this 
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problem, and it is a notable fact that during the past two years 
the progressive central stations in the United States and Canada 
have been making rapid strides in extending service to the farm. 
In fact, almost coincidently with the presentation of my paper 
at the Boston convention of this Institute in June last, the 
National Electric Light Association during its convention in 
Seattle discussed this subject and many important data were 
presented. 

A few years ago, Mr. Shane’s statement that the greatest 
farming sections of the United States are in the Middle West 
would have gone unchallenged, but today reliable reports do 
not show this to be so. 

Unquestionably, the Middle West is deserving of great credit 
as a section of immense agricultural wealth, but in basing an 
argument as to the best equipments to recommend for the 
proper development of ourfarms in all sections of thisvast country 
on the practises that now obtain there, more credit is being 
given than is due the Middle West, or any other one locality, 
for that matter. 

The very fact that the Middle West has for so many years 
been regarded as a leader, agriculturally, is, I think, a sufficient 
reason for us to regard with suspicion any suggestion of im- 
practicability regarding the recommendations of those who wish 
to see the advancement of new ideas in this field. It isin the new 
sections that we are most apt to find the early adoption of im- 
proved methods and not, necessarily, in those districts where an 
industry has long been successfully established. 

The older agricultural sections must not remain too wedded 
to the methods of the days during which their reputations were 
making, for it is only through a continual application of new 
ideas, improving upon the old methods, that supremacy can be 
maintained. 

The increase in rural population during the past ten years has 
been decidedly in favor of sections other than our Middle West, 
and this is a straw that shows the way the wind isblowing. In 
Iowa, for example, the rural population has actually decreased 
and the same is true of Missouri, Indiana and Ohio, whereas in 
the other States of the middle western group the increase has been 
less than ten per cent. Against this, we find the increase in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, N evada, Arizona, Colo- 
rado and other States to be 30 to 50 per cent, and in some cases 
even more than this. These figures are from the U. S. Govern- 
ment Census reports, 1900 to 1910. 

A similar condition is indicated to us by a study of the acre 
crop yields of the middle western States compared with the old 
eastern States that are coming back into their own through the 
scientific treatment which these ‘‘ worn-out ’’ soils are.now te- 
ceiving and the passing of the farms from weaker to stronger 
hands. This fact is shown by the following figures taken from 
the reports of the Department of Agriculture of the United States 
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for the year 1910 regarding the production of wheat, corn and 
oats since 1866. Reliable reports prior to 1866 are not available. 
The production of wheat per acre in the following States was: 


1866 to 1875 1876 to 1885 1910 
Mainesn cts te etc eats 13.2 bushels 13.7 bushels 29.7 bushels 
NewaN Of kauri shania 14.1 . 15.5 y 23.7 - 
Pennsylvania..........+ 13.3 2 13.4 . 17.8 = 
ORIG. fee eies.s) cro ac 12 - 14.6 We 16.2 & 
Blin OIS Ae eeis tobe stele once 11.9 - aSine « 15. 5 
LOwasnen tit aide 6 aon 12.6 £ 10.2 s 21: se! 
Kansas.c.ccbcte cola snes 15.7 be 13.9 « 140 y 


The production of oats in the following States was: 


1866 to 1875 1876 to 1885 1910 
Maines aces clelae os sieteiels 21.6 bushels 26.8 bushels 42.4 bushels 
New 1Y Of ive cle clelei='=)e5= 21.2 4 30.5 . 34.5 * 
Pennsylvania.........+-: 30.6 he 30.2 ! 35.2 md 
ODIO srecsrsters aious siousieisie are se 29.6 < 30.6 nm 37.2 ho 
TWinOigesccce cs cee e cee es 30.5 : 33.2 s 38. . 
BOWacn <icacieicia clovelerciste sere 35.8 - 33. $ 37.8 =f 
KoanBaS sc)s.«icjalsic @ersre sels els 32.8 t! 30.6 s 33.3 s 


The production of corn in the following States was: 


1866 to 1875 1876 to 1885 1910 
Maine: sc case ola o.cs es 29.3 bushels 33.8 bushels 46.0 bushels 
New Yorks nie. .d 5. sense 31.6 “ 30.4 : 38.3 Ss 
Pennsylvania.........-- 35.1 s 32.6 ‘ 41.0 a 
Obi en canton eke faytals' = 35.2 s 32.6 = 36.5 2 
Tlin OiB decice wie’ ee aps) 0ie ialel 29.9 “ 27.2 4 39.1 . 
TOWMGt catecne velci's sine = 34.3 - 31.8 * 36.3 u 


One very important feature of the now much discussed sub- 
ject of ‘electricity on the farm’’ is that where this improve- 
ment is found, it is universally accompanied with better con- 
ditions generally. The farmers are of a different frame of mind 
from those where the less efficient forms of energy are used for 
power and lighting. This condition I have noticed many times 
in different localities, and it is in my opinion the most important 
condition of all, because this interest means better farming in 
all branches, and even if the electrical method were the most 
expensive, which it is not under a proper order of things, a com- 
prehensive scheme of electrification would be justified on all 
farms worthy of the name and farmers will do well to adjust 
their present conditions so as to be not long delayed in the en- 
joyment of the advantages of electricity, no matter what agri- 
cultural section the farm is located in. 

We would not think of recommending electric power for the 
textile mills of New Jersey and then advising against its use in 
the mills of Illinois. We would not say that the machine shop 
in New York State, where we will assume the power rate for 
electrical energy is from 5 to 10 cents per kw-hr., should be op- 
erated by hand-power whereas the shop in Colorado, where 
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perhaps a 2- or 3-cent rate prevails, might indulge in electrifica- 
tion and the many resulting advantages therefrom. 

Electric drive and electric lighting are too well understood for 
us to confuse in any way the importance of their advantages with 
the obstacles that are naturally encountered in the introduction 
of a new method into a new field. 

Today, however, the farmer is independent of the central 
station, and yet where service is supplied at a fair rate with rea- 
sonable reliability, there may be advantages in some cases in 
not installing a private plant. In any event, the problem can 
be solved and the improvement well justifies the expense. This 
has been demonstrated in many places, under many conditions. 

On all farms the problem of electrification should be taken 
seriously. On the small farm it may not pay to carry the idea 
as far as on the large farm, but again the reverse is sometimes 
true. Inthe small farm home, oftentimes it is nearly impossible 
to secure satisfactory labor, and it is under such conditions that 
electrical energy is most useful. On small farms a large amount 
of power is seldom, if ever, required. The feed is ground when 
bought and threshing and other heavy work can be contracted 
for. 

On the larger farms a greater percentage of the operations 
involved in converting raw material into finished products is 
undertaken, the average daily power requirement is greater, 
and the business enterprise is of sufficient magnitude to justify 
a gradual improvement in equipment and an ultimate adoption 
of the most efficient methods. This is an economic problem and 
one which is more important to consider on our farms than in 
our factories or mills. And from the facts already presented 
we know that the increased rate of handling work, the decrease 
in labor required and the actual economy of electrical power 
commend this form of energy for favorable consideration on the 
farm as elsewhere. 

I must also differ with Mr. Shane in what he says in reference 
to the character of plant that would be necessitated under certain 
conditions which he has named. 

While a 25-h.p. motor would be running less than half loaded 
when operating an ensilage machine in reasonably good repair, 
and slightly more than this when driving a threshing unit of 
average size, let us take Mr. Shane’s figure for the sake of argu- 
ment. Manifestly it would not be good planning to load the 
entire year’s service bills, where the ordinary day’s electrical 
requirements are small, with the inefficiencies and overhead 
charges incidental to a service equipment that is out of all pro- 
portion to the average current demand. The idea of electrifica- 
tion of the farm should not be carried to this point. 

The same principle is true in the designing of a private plant, 
but there the difficulty cited is more easily overcome through the 
introduction of a storage battery of sufficient capacity to carry 
large peak loads. In fact it is advantageous to have the battery 
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of such size that it does not have to be charged every twenty- 
four hours, as here again we encounter the labor problem which 
is so difficult to arrange satisfactorily on the farm. 

If the plant be so designed that the generating set is of sufficient 
size to carry the evening lighting load direct and to charge the 
storage battery during the daytime, and the battery is large 
enough for the heavy peak loads when unusual work is being 
undertaken, it is better, even if it takes several days to charge 
the battery fully, than it would be to have a generating set of 
sufficient capacity for the maximum demand and only a small 
battery or none at all. 

Now one word about electricity in the dairy. Mr. Shane 
speaks of possibilities and desirabilities of electricity on the 
farm. Let mesay that when clean milk is selling wholesale at 
from 74 to 15 cents per quart net to the farmer, as it is today in 
New York State and New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and doubtless elsewhere, there is little 
question of the desirability of using electricity for both lighting 
and power, no matter what may be the source of electrical supply. 
For the introduction of electric light and power devices in our 
high-class dairies has done more toward bringing down the bac- 
terial count in milk than any one other feature of equipment, 
except sterilization facilities and proper means of cooling. 

In the creamery, it is not a question of economic use of power 
that prompts the use of the direct-connected or closely belted 
motor-driven separator and similar sanitary devices, but the elim- 
ination of dust-stirring parts and vibrations and uneven speeds 
which reduce both the quantity and quality of creamery pro- 
ducts. 

To define the possibilities of electricity on the farm would be 
to design an ideal installation with an infinite number of uses 
for this form of energy. This I have not attempted to do in 
my paper, but instead have confined myself wholly to descrip- 
tions of actual installations and the submission of data from 
which all may benefit in dealing with this problem in individual 
cases. 

In closing, I would, therefore, point out that the electrician 
must get his point of view in this matter from the needs of the 
farm in question and select his equipment on the basis of a proper 
economic treatment of the problem of the management of the 
farm as a whole. He must not reason from the standpoint of 
the farmer who is today poorly equipped with apparatus or 
knowledge as to scientific agriculture. The farm is a factory 
and in the profits of its output will be reflected the skill with 
which its operations are managed. 

Electric light and power are used everywhere else in our 
industries and it is only through lack of confidence in the possi- 
bilities of success in farming as a business that anyone would 
be justified in denying this great improvement to the farmer. 

The points which Mr. Shane raises come really under the heads 
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of “ farm management ”’ and “ plant design.’’ And the answer 
as to whether any particular farm should be electrified or not 
must rest with the farmer himself. I need only add, as a guide 
to anyone in such a position, that the value of the farm as a pro- 
ducing proposition should be determined and its operating con- 
ditions noted. If then the business enterprise is of sufficient 
magnitude or of such character as to justify an important im- 
provement for safety against fire risk, or for improved and in- 
creased production with greater economy of operation, then find 
a way to electrify and carry this as far as the state of the art 
may permit, or as far as one experienced in these matters would 
advise. 


A paper presented at the 276th Meeting of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
New York, October 11, 1912. 


Copyright, 1912. By A.I.E.E. 


THE USE OF REACTANCE IN TRANSFORMERS 


BY W. S. MOODY 

Until recently, reactance in transformers was considered only 
as an objectionable characteristic. To this there was one minor 
exception, which will be referred to later on, in connection with 
transformers to furnish constant current for arc lighting; but 
in general, because of its detrimental effect on regulation, react- 
ance in transformers has been considered something to be 
avoided, and the more it was avoided the better was the trans- 
former supposed to be fitted to its use. 

Recently, however, in connection with the use of larger units 
in generating stations, and higher voltages in transmission lines, 
reactance in other parts of electrical installations has become 
less and less, until a short circuit in such a system may result 
in such a tremendous flow of current, that some means of limiting 
the possible current rush through the system has become impera- 
tive. The most natural remedy is to replace in the system, by 
the transformer, some of the reactance that has been taken out. 

Reactance has commonly been used as a means of obtaining a 
variable ratio of transformation between the source of supply and 
the collector rings of synchronous converters, but when more 
than 3 or 4 per cent reactance is desired for this purpose, it has 
been customary to use separate reactance coils between the trans- 
formers and the converter. A very satisfactory method of 
obtaining as high as 15 to 20 per cent reactance for this purpose 
in the transformer itself, has been recently developed. 

It is the object of this paper to discuss in a general way how 
reactance can be introduced into transformers for the purposes 
mentioned above, to point out some of the difficulties and limita- 
tions which are met in obtaining the desired results, and to show 
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how effectively some of the problems connected therewith have 
been solved. 

As all know, a transformer would have no reactance when 
under load if all the lines of force created by its primary threaded 
through the secondary and if all the lines linking the secondary 
also linked the primary. Such a complete interlocking of the 
primary and secondary fluxes is, of course, impossible, a portion 
of the fluxes always passing through the spaces between the pri- 
mary and secondary coils. 

The percentage of the total flux that links with the primary 
but does not link with the secondary coil, plus that which links 
with the secondary but does not link with the primary, is the 
per cent of reactance of the transformer. That is, when 99 per 
cent of the primary flux cuts both primary and secondary, the 
transformer is said to have 1 per cent reactance, and when 90 
per cent, only, cuts both primary and secondary, it has 10 per 
cent reactance. 

Calculations for reactance are made by an equation of the 
form: 

Reactance volts = 


(Turns)? X Current X Area of leakage path 
Length of leakage path X (No. of groups)? 


x aconstant (1) 


From this formula, it is evident that reactance for a given 
size of transformer may be decreased, 

a. By decreasing the total number of turns in primary and 
secondary. 

b. By decreasing the length of turn, with a corresponding 
increase in the flux density in the core, or by decreasing the dis- 
tance between primary and secondary windings. 

c. By increasing the dimensions of the windings in the direc- 
tion in which the leakage flux passes through the wire space. 

d. By increasing the number of groups of intermixed pri- 
maries and secondaries, the number of turns in each group being 
correspondingly reduced. 

So much effort has been put forth in designing transformers 
of the lowest possible reactance consistent with reasonable ex- 
pense in the matter of insulation and efficient proportioning 
of the various parts, that one would naturally think that if low 
reactance was not desired, it would be a much easier problem 
to make a transformer. 

Several difficulties are met, however, in the design of trans- 
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formers with high reactance, principal among which are an extra 
loss in the conductors due to eddy currents, an increase in me- 
chanical strains under overloads, and difficulties in multipling 
different sections of the windings. Some of the leakage flux 
between the primary and secondary windings must pass through 
the conductors of the windings themselves, resulting in an 
inequality of the e.m.fs. generated in different parts of the same 
conductor. This gives a distorted distribution of current, pro- 
ducing a copper loss, in addition to the calculated /?R loss, which 
is roughly proportional to the square of the density of the leakage 
flux, and to the square of the width of the conductor in a direction 
at right angles to the leakage field. Unless the width of the 
conductors is small, therefore, high densities of leakage flux are 
not permissible, on account of the resulting abnormal copper loss, 
and the corresponding increase in heating, and decrease in 
efficiency. 

Perhaps the first use of high reactance in transformers was 
that referred to above, to obtain in the secondary, constant 
current rather than constant potential for purposes of arc light- 
ing. Here, however, not a constant reactance but a variable 
one was needed. High reactance was here obtained without high 
densities in the leakage flux, by providing a large cross-sectional 
area of the leakage field rather than many turns; and since the 
conductors were not large, no especial difficulty was experienced 
with eddy currents. The increased reactance for partial load 
conditions in these transformers is obtained by moving the 
primary farther and farther away from the secondary, so that 
the leakage flux is increased by increasing the area of cross-section 
of its field, the density remaining constant. 

This method of obtaining high reactance is very expensive 
because of the great length of core that is necessary to surround 
this idle space, in addition to surrounding the copper and insula- 
tion, and is prohibitive in large units. The reactance that can 
be obtained economically, without a density of leakage flux which 
is not too high from the standpoint of eddy current loss, varies 
with the voltage of the transformer, for the higher the voltage the 
greater the distance that must necessarily exist between primary 
and secondary windings for insulation purposes, and therefore the 
greater the amount of flux that can be carried through this space 
without serious eddies in the copper. Thus it may be as easy 
to make a transformer with 10 per cent reactance when wound 
for 100,000 volts as for 5 per cent reactance when wound for 
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25,000 volts, due to the broader path that exists for the reactive 
flux in the high-voltage design. 

As a general proposition, it may be said that it is usually 
impractical to get more than 8 per cent reactance in 60-cycle 
transformers without undue eddy current losses, and that the 
allowable maximum would be considerably less than this in low- 
voltage designs. For lower frequency, higher reactance may 
be practical, since eddy current losses are, of course, less at a 
given density. 

It has recently become customary to specify that the trans- 
former must not have less than, say 5 per cent reactance, for 
the protection of transformers, switches, generators, and in 
fact all parts of the system, against the high mechanical stresses 
due to excessive currents. It is not always appreciated, how- 
ever, that limiting the current in this way, while protecting other 
apparatus, does not necessarily make the transformer any 
safer to withstand overload conditions. 

Calculations for the mechanical stresses in the transformer 
may be made by the equation: 

Mechanical stress = 


(Turns)? X (Current)? 
(Length of leakage path)? X (Number of groups)’ 


xX aconstant (2) 


where the groups are all alike; or where the groups are not alike, 
Mechanical stress = 


(Turns)? X (Currents)? 
(Length of leakage path)? 


x a constant, (3) 


where the turns considered are not the total of the transformer, 
but the turns in that group which has the maximum number. 

From the above equations, it may be seen that when high 
reactance is obtained by massing the turns in a small number of 
groups, the “turns” factor of the expression for mechanical 
stress is increased, though the ‘‘ current ” factor at short circuit 
is reduced. If the groups are not kept equal to each other, 
the maximum stress, which occurs in the maximum group, and 
which produces the forces that are felt by the core and coil 
supports, is likely to be actually greater under short-circuit 
conditions for a high-reactance transformer than for a low-re- 
actance one. 

With equal numbers of turns in all the groups, the forces will 
be greater for the low-reactance transformer than for the high- 
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reactance one at absolute short circuit with full voltage main- 
tained on the primary terminals, although not enough greater to 
make a very serious difference in any case where the supports are 
designed to supply a proper factor of safety for the high-reactance 
transformer. Moreover, with a definite fixed current flowing, 
the force will be much smaller for the low-reactance transformer 
than for the high-reactance one, and with a comparatively small 
external impedance, in addition to the impedance of the trans- 
— + former, the force due to short 
| circuit becomes lessforthelow- 
reactance transformer than 
for the high-reactance one. 
: From the above it will be 
Se Nee seen that very little is to be 
=| gained from the standpoint of 
safety to the transformer by 
Pa i “| the introduction of high re- 
iis ih actance within the trans- 
T | former itself. It is true that 
+ this would protect other parts 
eo | | of the system, but the addi- 
| tional reactance would be 
| | equally as effective for this 
purpose outside of the trans- 
former as inside of it. 
yeaah | | This is illustrated by Fig. 1, 
which shows the mechanical 
| stresses under short-circuit 
+ === conditions, in a transformer 
3 4 6 8 cee) designed for 2 per cent re- 
PER CENT EXTERNAL REACTANCE ieee ndmearetheacame 
Fic. 1—Errect oF EXTERNAL RE- transformer when redesigned 
ACTANCE ON MECHANICAL FORCES f,. 5 per cent reactance. 
ME SSE ae a It is assumed that constant 
voltage is maintained at the primary terminals. With normal 
current only flowing, the mechanical stresses in the high-re- 
actance design are higher than in the low-reactance design, 
but when short circuit occurs at the secondary terminals, the 
stress is higher in the low-reactance design. This is shown 
on the curve for zero external reactance. With the addi- 
tion of about 1 per cent external reactance, the curves cross, 
and with further increase in external reactance, the high-re- 
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actance transformer is subjected to the greatest strains. With 
3 per cent external reactance added to the low-reactance_ de- 
sign and none to the high-reactance design, thus making the 
total in both cases 5 per cent, the stress in the former is only about 
one-fourth as great as that in the latter. 

When short circuit occurs at some distance from the trans- 
former, the reactance of the lines adds to the transformer re- 
actance and serves to reduce the stresses on the transformer. 
In fact, in this case the line resistance also assists, and a smaller 
value of external reactance will cause the two curves to cross 
and the stresses in the low-reactance design to become less than 
those in the high-reactance design. 

The effort to obtain sufficient reactance for current limiting 
purposes in an auto-transformer is a more difficult problem. 
These are frequently used for a one-to-two ratio of transforma- 
tion, as, for instance, in stepping up the voltage of a 10,000-volt 
generator to 20,000 volts. Here the auto-transformer has only 
half the rating of the generator, and the effect of its reactance 
on the system is only one-half that of its own inherent reactance. 
In some cases where it is necessary to get the equipment in the 
smallest possible space or keep to the lowest possible costs, 
it is necessary to be satisfied with what current-limiting reactance 
can be placed in the system by such an auto-transformer, but 
an exceedingly rigid design of coil supports then becomes neces- 
sary. 

When greater amounts of reactance are desired for flexibility 
in ratio of transformation, as for use with synchronous conver- 
ters, the result can be obtained by placing a laminated iron 
structure between primary and secondary in such a way as to 
form a path for the leakage flux. If this iron path is of such a 
section as to carry the flux corresponding to the desired reactance 
without approaching saturation, the copper will be entirely 
shielded from eddy currents, and the transformer’s reactance 
may be increased almost without limit. It is evident, however, 
that the use of such a device does not extend the possibility 
of current-limiting reactance, as the amount of iron that would 
be necessary to carry the entire flux on short circuit would 
result in a prohibitive amount of reactance, from a regulation 
standpoint, at normal loads. 

It is interesting to note that this use of an iron path for the 
reactive flux, as well as the high-reactance design in which the 
flux is entirely within the air space between primary and second- 
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ary, was first developed in connection with arc lighting apparatus, 
where transformers with a fixed high reactance were used to 
obtain regulation characteristics approaching constant current. 
The proportioning of these flux shunts for transformers with 
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regulating reactance is an interesting and not altogether easy 
problem, and it may be of sufficient interest, in view of the fact 
that it has been so recently reduced to practise, to be worthy of 


comment here. 
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Evidently there must be as many shunts as there are spaces 
between primary and secondary groups. Evidently, also, the 
section of these shunts must bear the same relation to the section 
of the core of the transformer as the reactance voltage bears 
to the full voltage of the transformer—this on the assumption 
that the density in the shunt at full load is to be the same as the 
normal density in the core at normal voltage. However, it is 
usually the case that if a straight line characteristic is to be ob- 
tained in the reactance, say, up to 50 per cent overload, the sec- 
tion of each of these shunts must be somewhat larger than this; 
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that is, for 15 per cent reactance the section of the shunt will 
have to be perhaps 20 per cent of the section of the transformer 
core. 

Again, it is necessary to have air gaps in this circuit: First, 
because a straight line characteristic can not be obtained with 
any magnetic circuit that is a closed iron circuit; and second, 
because in any group of ampere turns that would be practical, 
a sufficient magnetomotive force would be obtained to over- 
saturate the shunt circuit at full load if there were only the reluc- 
tance of the iron circuit to limit the flux. It should be noted 
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that the loss in these shunts is not a constant one like core loss, 
but varies with the load; consequently, it affects efficiency as 
if it were a copper loss. However, the loss in the shunts is small 
as their weight is very small compared with the weight of the 
core. 

Figs. 2 and 3 illustrate the manner in which these flux shunts 
are placed in core type and shell type designs, respectively. 

Figs. 4 and 5 show the general appearance of the concrete 
core external reactances which have been developed and suc- 
cessfully used in large power systems to limit the flow of current 
at short circuit. 


? Katt aat 
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THE EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE UPON THE 
HYSTERESIS LOSS IN SHEET STEEL 


BY MALCOLM MAC LAREN 


In the paper which the writer presented before the Institute 
last year upon this subject* it was shown that there was no 
apparent change in the law governing the variation of the hys- 
teresis loss with the induction for all temperatures from atmos- 
pheric up to near the point where the steel became non-mag- 
netic. The writer suggested at that time that the rate of heating 
the sample might affect the change in hysteresis loss with chang- 
ing temperature and the measurements described below were 
carried out to investigate this point. It was thought also that 
some additional light might be thrown on this subject if hys- 
teresis loops were obtained from the sample near the non- 
magnetic temperature. This had not been done in the previous 
tests as the samples had been prepared for the two-frequency 
method of measurement in order to obtain results quickly at any 
temperature over as wide a range of induction as possible. An 
attempt was made at that time to obtain a few characteristic 
loops at high temperatures, but the use of iron wire for the sec- 
ondary winding on the sample introduced errors on account of 
variable thermal currents in the galvanometer circuit which 
could not be readily eliminated. It was also found that the 
insulation resistance between primary and secondary at high 
temperatures was not sufficiently good to permit measurements 
by the galvanometer method, although no error could be de- 
tected from this source with the two-frequency wattmeter 
method. ' 


*Transactions A. I. E. E., 1911, Vol. XXX, I, page 761. 
2025 
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METHOD OF MEASUREMENT 


In the present investigations the measurements were made by 
the method of slow reversals as described in the previous paper. 
The arrangement of connections for the test is shown in Fig. 1. 
The hysteresis loop is obtained by first applying a magnetizing 
force H to the sample by passing a current through the primary 
winding. It is advisable to reverse this current several times 
before taking the observations in order to make sure that the in- 
duction in the sample is in a stable condition. The galvano- 
meter switch should be open during these reversals. The gal- 
vanometer is then connected across the secondary winding and by 
inserting resistance in the primary circuit the magnetizing force 
is reduced at such a rate as to keep a constant deflection on the 
galvanometer. At the end of 10 seconds, or any convenient 
time interval, the ammeter reading and galvanometer deflection 
are recorded. At this point the galvanometer deflection may be 
altered and then held at aconstant value for 10 seconds, when the 
ammeter and galvanometer readings are again noted. This 
process is continued until the current is reduced to zero, reversed 
and gradually increased until it reaches the same value as at the 
beginning of the test. The galvanometer readings then give a 
complete record of the change of induction for a complete re- 
versal of the magnetizing force and the ammeter readings give 
the corresponding values for the magnetizing force. In c. g. s. 
units the change in induction B during any interval is obtained 
from the following expression: 


k6t10° 


Bremner feet 


where k = galvanometer constant 


6 = galvanometer deflection 

t = time interval (10 seconds) 

S = number of secondary turns 
2T% 

also H = ———— 
ie Se 
where A = area of cross-section of sample in square centi- 
meters 
T = number of primary turns 
4 = amperes in prinary winding 


r = mean radius. of sample. 
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The maximum value of B for any reversal may be found from 
the following expression: 


k Atl108 


Mitnick 2S AC 


where Ais the sum of the deflections for a complete reversal. 

It should be noted that one reversal of the current gives one- 
half of the hysteresis loop. If the observations are accurate 
this is sufficient, as the other half is symmetrical with it. In 
all of these measurements, however, except at the maximum 
temperatures, the observations were carried through the entire 
cycle or double reversal, in order to check the accuracy of the 
results. 

It was found in practise that it was not always possible to 
keep the galvanometer deflection constant between readings 
and in such cases the average deflection was noted. The 
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time required for going through the cycle was minimized 
without loss in accuracy by using larger deflections in the 
middle of a reversal than were permissible at the beginning and 
end. 

Test Samples. Two samples were tested, each consisting 
of a number of sheet steel rings. The inside diameter was 25.4 
em. and mean diameter 26.66 cm. Sample 1 consisted of a 
commercial steel used for pole punchings. The average thick- 
ness of the sheets was 0.693 mm. Sample 2 consisted of high- 
silicon transformer steel, the average thickness of plate being 
0.348 mm. Sample 1 had a primary winding of 160 turns 
of No. 18 iron wire and a secondary of 50 turns of No. 20 copper 
wire. The cross-section was 6.165 square cm. and the weight 
3.989 kg. Sample 2 had a primary winding of 168 turns and 
a secondary of 50 turns, both of the same wire as before. The 
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cross-section was 6.585 square cm. and the weight was 3.989 kg. 
In each case the rings were separated at the center by U-shaped 
spacing strips to allow the introduction of ‘thermocouples. The 
secondary was first wound on the sample and was insulated from 
it by sheet asbestos and mica. It was then covered with a thin 
layer of Portland cement, and a second layer of asbestos and 
mica. The primary was then wound over this and distributed 
as uniformly as possible around the ring. As the secondary 
covered only about } of the ring, the inside surface of the re- 
mainder was padded with asbestos to the same thickness as the 
secondary in order to assist in obtaining an even spacing of the 
primary turns. The whole sample was then covered with a 
second layer of Portland cement. The use of copper wire for 
the secondary absolutely eliminated the thermal e.m.f. which had 


Fic. 2 


been present in the earlier samples. As anticipated, however, 
it did not prove to be durable for such high temperature work. 
After one heating oxidation increased the resistance about 25 
per cent and the wire became so brittle that on one sample the 
terminal broke off upon removing it from the furnace. The 
change in resistance introduced no error in the observations as 
the resistance at start was only 0.3 ohm, and total resistance of 
the galvanometer circuit was 2450 ohms, 

The insulation resistance between primary and secondary 
was about 200 megohms when cold and fell to less than one 
megohm at the maximum temperature. At these extreme 
temperatures it was possible to detect a mere trace of leakage 
from primary to secondary, but this only occurred with high 
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values of exciting current and was so small as to introduce no 
appreciable error in the results. 

Electric Furnace. The same furnace was used as in the earlier 
experiments. This consisted of concentric heating coils arran ged 
to give as uniform a temperature as possible in the heating 
chamber. The temperature was measured by platinum-iridium 
thermocouples, introduced into the sample through small holes 
cut in the walls of the furnace. 


RESULTS 


Sample No. 1. In this series of measurements the tempera- 
ture was increased quickly and then held practically constant 
while a set of observations sufficient for one complete cycle was 
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being made. During the earlier part of the run the temperature 
was held constant for an hour or more and then a second set of ob- 
servations was made. When it was noted, however, that the 
losses did not change appreciably during such intervals, the later 
measurements were made without holding the temperature con- 
stant longer than was necessary for one set of observations. The 
effect of aging when a constant high temperature is maintained 
for a longer period was well illustrated during this run by keeping 
the sample at about 186 deg. cent. during one night. 
Representative hysteresis loops taken during this run are 
shown in Fig. 2 and the results of the complete series are given 
in Table I. The losses are also plotted with reference to tem- 
perature in Fig. 3. These are reduced to a constant induction of 
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10,000, on the assumption that the loss will vary as the 1.6 power 
of the induction. 


TABLE I 
| Watts cor- 
Magnet- Watts per kg.| rected for 
Time Temperature | Induction izing force at 25 cycles 10,000 B 
i 
| 
— 
/ | 
2.45p.m.| 25deg.cent. | 10357B | 3.6 H 1.4 1.33 
Bio) Mee 116 . 10686 “* | 3.0; an 1.355 1.23 
S:40G-* 186 . Li5OG1e? 4 S605 1.225 0.98 
§:00...* 186 £ abaya 3 167 n 1.235 0.99 
9.15 a.m. 186 a 11428. “ Sa SR ae 1.43 1.16 
LOetoe: = 260 ¢ | 11457 neal a. Gat 1.255 1.01 
1120 5% 300 : thor oa 346e.* 1.037 0.841 
12.35 p.m. 392 $ 10936 “ Res 0.85 0.738 
22250 ¥* 389 - 10913 “ 32054 0.851 0.738 
CAT ie 502 ® i 106767" 3.857 27 O.coe 0.598 
AP Gieee 562 ks LA TISO Rey 4.08 “ 0.613 0.517 
A500" 640 ! |. 10986 * | 4.08 “ 0.489 0.421 
On 708 % | 10340 “. | 4.08 “ 0.268 0.252 
piAO Ls* 748 . | 10149 “ 4,08 “-| 0.1665 0.164 
DADO. a 777 “ | 5952 * 4.08) 0.0474 0.109 


Sample No.2. The observations were made upon this sample 
without holding the temperature constant for any extended 
period, except at noon, and the measurements immediately be- 
fore and after this period were practically the same. Some of 
the hysteresis loops taken during this test are shown in Fig. 4 
and the variation of the loss with the temperature is shown in 
Fig. 5. The results are given in detail in Table IT. 
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TABLE II 
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Comparing the results in the two cases it is seen that there are 
certain variations in the shape of the loss curves although the 
general trend is the same. These variations are quite as likely 
to be a function of the previous heat treatment of the samples as 
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of their chemical composition. It will be seen that the nigh- 
silicon steel becomes non-magnetic at a lower temperature than 
the ordinary steel and also that its permeability falls with 
increasing temperature throughout the test, while with sample 
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No. 1 the permeability first rises and then falls away with 
increasing temperature. No special significance should be at- 
tached to this last point, however, as an inspection of the hystere- 
sis loops would indicate that if lower inductions had been used 
the permeability would have first increased with the temperature 
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in both cases. Both sets of experiments show that the tempera- 
ture may be held constant for an hour or more at a time during 
the run without appreciably changing the hysteresis loss. 

Cooling Curves. <A series of observations made upon sample 
No. 1 as it was coming into the magnetic state is shown in Fig. 
6. The temperature was falling slowly while these observations 
were being made and as the permeability varies rapidly with 
the temperature during this critical period it was apparent 
that magnetic changes were occurring in the sample while the 
test was being made, so that the value of B for the maximum H 
was not the same at the end as at the beginning of the reversal, 
and a true hysteresis loop could not be plotted. An at- 
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tempt was made, however, to correct approximately for 
this in the second set of observations by considering the general 
shape of the curve, from which it appeared that the induction 
at start was about 2500 lines. This would. mean that about 
1430 lines were added to the circuit during the observations 
through change in temperature. Assuming that this change 
occurred fairly uniformly with the time, each observation 
may be corrected to show the approximate induction which 
would have existed with constant temperature by multiplying 
1430 by the ratio of the time from the start to the time of the 
entire reversal and subtracting this from the observed value of B. 
In this way a complete loop, as shown in broken lines in Fig. 6, 
was obtained. - 
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Little importance could be attached to a single set of obser- 
vations corrected in this way except as they are confirmed by tests 
upon sample No. 2. In this case the temperature fell very slowly 
and the time required for taking the observations for 
one reversal was about one minute, so that the slight 
changes occurring in the magnetic state during the reversal could 
not materially alter the shape of the hysteresis loop. Three 
such loops are shown in Fig. 7 and it is seen that they have much 
the same character as the loop shown in Rigas 6. «lhe 


Fic. 7 


difference in the character of the reversal during heating and 
cooling is well illustrated by comparison with the dotted line 
which reproduces in the proper scale the last reversal with rising 
temperature as shown in Fig. 5. When the temperature fell to 
735 deg. cent. the loops became normal. The writer regrets that 
he has been unable to make further investigations to verify 
these observations, for if these figures represent true magnetic 
cycles they show a peculiar molecular condition for the material 
near the critical temperature. 
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Critical Temperature. In the earlier experiments with alter- 
nating current the temperature at which the material became 
non-magnetic was quite clearly defined, but in these tests with 
a sensitive galvanometer it was possible to detect a trace of 
magnetism in both samples eight or ten degrees above the tem- 
perature at which the induction ceased to be measurable. With 
alternating current it appeared that the material returned to 
magnetic state at the same temperature as it became non-mag- 
netic, while in these later tests, at the lowest measurable induc- 
tion the temperature was about 10 deg. lower upon cooling than 
for the same induction and magnetizing force with rising tem- 
perature. Such differences may be due to lack of uniform 
temperature throughout the sample in every case, or possibly 
the continued application of an alternating magnetizing force may 
assist the material in regaining its magnetic properties. This point 
was investigated further with sample No. 2 by maintaining a con- 
stant magnetizing current in the primary while the material was 
passing through the critical temperature during both heating and 
cooling. As the induction fell, through the loss inpermeability,an 
e.m.f. was generated in the secondary which could be observed with 
the galvanometer. In order to get a measurable deflection under 
such conditions it was necessary to remove the external resistance 
from the galvanometer circuit and the leakage between the pri- 
mary and secondary circuits then caused a deflection of several 
millimeters in the galvanometer, and it was not possible to sharply 
define the point at which the galvanometer deflection became 
zero due to the reduction of the permeability of the sample to 
unity, but with rising temperature, this occurred at approxi- 
mately 750 deg. cent. and with falling temperature a reversal in 
the galvanometer deflection, indicating a rising permeability, 
could first be detected at 740 deg. cent. The maximum deflec- 
tion corresponding to the point at which the permeability changed 
most quickly with the temperature occurred at 745 deg. cent. 
with rising temperature and 715 deg. cent. with falling tempera- 
ture. This experiment is of further interest in showing a new, 
though scarcely a commercial, method, of producing an e.m.f. by 
magnetic induction in which there is no movement of conduct- 
ors in the magnetic field nor change in magnetizing current. For 
if a continuous current is maintained in the primary circuit and 
the temperatures are successively raised and lowered through the 
critical point an alternating e.m.f. will be produced in the 
secondary. 
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At temperatures below the critical point the magnetic charac- 
teristics during heating and cooling soon coincide. In Fig. 7 it 
is seen that sample No. 2 has practically the same permeability 
for rising temperature at 745 deg. cent. as for falling at 739 deg. 
cent. At 725 deg. cent. no difference in either permeability or 
character of loop could be detected. 
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Discusston on “ THE Usk oF REACTANCE IN TRANSFORMERS ”” 
(Moopy) AND ‘ THe Errect OF TEMPERATURE UPON THE 
Hysteresis Loss IN SHEET STEEL” (MACLAREN). NEw 
York, OctroBer 11, 1912. 


Philip Torchio: Mr. Moody states that outside reactances 
are equally effective and in practise superior to reactance within 
the transformer. Different attempts have been made to obtain 
a design of such reactances that would give the best results as to 
economy and safety, and also meet with the operation and in- 
stallation requirements in stations. Mr. Moody gives in Figs. 
4 and 5 views of a drum-wound reactance of large capacity. I 
desire to describe a design of reactance which has certain im- 
portant features that might be of interest to the Institute mem- 
bers. 

These characteristic features are: 

1. The adoption of the pancake winding instead of the drum 
winding. 

2. The adoption of an enclosed case and supports of fireproof 
and insulating materials throughout. 

By means of these two features several marked advantages 
are obtained. 

The pancake-wound coil can be designed more efficiently, and 
for the same floor space, of considerably less height than an 
equivalent drum-wound reactance. This is due to the fact that 
windings and layers can be placed closer together for the same 
potential gradient between layers. It is also a well known fact 
that for the same outside diameter, the shorter the coil the greater 
the reactance for a given number of turns. These two facts 
combined make the drum-wound coil, for approximately the 
same per cent reactance and the same floor space, about twice as 
high as an equivalent pancake-wound coil. This causes a greater 
leakage of flux, which creates a greater tendency to eddy current 
losses and requires a greater length of conductor and consequently 
more heating and losses. 

The adoption of a coil with porcelain supports and self-en- 
closed in a case made up of fireproof and insulating materials 
gives a greater factor of safety and other obvious practical ad- 
vantages to the user. 

These self-enclosed, self-cooled reactances are built of hori- 
zontally wound spirals supported and insulated by porcelain 
arms with suitable recesses for the windings; the arms are as- 
sembled radially as vertical walls between a center core of alberene 
stone and outer enclosing wall built up of special porcelain seg- 
ments. These cellular compartments as formed allow natural 
ventilation for the coil. The whole is supported at the two ends 
by heavy concrete headers, securely fastened to the wall by a 
series of brass bolts passing through the heads and the special 
porcelain segments from top to bottom. Ventilating holes cro- 
respond with each vertical cellular compartment of the coils. - 
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The heating is very small and considerably less than the heat- 
ing of the generator itself, which was accomplished by a special 
treatment and design of the stranded conductors. These con- 
ductors are also insulated throughout to prevent short circuits 
from foreign objects falling or being drawn into the coil. Each 
coil is tested to ground at five times the working potential. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show the separate pieces and an assembly section 
of the different insulating materials for encasing the coil. Fig. 3 
shows a top view of a coil under construction, showing the way 
the winding is laid in the porcelain arms. The brass rods are 
insulated by mica tubes throughout their length. Fig. 4 is a 
photograph of a set of three coils in service. The coils are rest- 
ing upon eight small concrete pillars and insulators to allow air 
space for natural ventilation. The over-all dimensions are 59 in. 
(1.5 m.) in diameter and 55 in. (1.4 m.) in height. The winding 
inside the case is 45 in. (1.14 m.) diameter and the height over 
copper is 80 in. (0.76 m.) 

The same design is used for different sizes of generators and 
different frequencies, the only changes required being in the 
number, size and shape of slots in the radial arms, and the num- 
ber of layers assembled in one coil. 

The following table gives the constants of a set of reactances 
operating on three 20,000-kw., 6600-volt, 25-cycle generators in- 
stalled by the New York Edison Company. The table also 
gives the results for the same coil at 624 cycles; the latter to be 
used for a sectionalizing bus reactance in a large station. 


: 623 Cycles 25 Cycles 
INiimiberiofettanns: cos... fetvsalaaeostns 34. 34. 
Reactance in OHMS) ,......< 6 + sin wae 9% 0.227 0.0914 
Reactance in per'cent............-. 10.4 per cent 4.2 per cent 
Equivalent resistance............. 0.00254 0.00204 
ONMUC KESISEANCE 50.56/56 o sista ees as 0.00197 0.00195 
Calculated a-c, resistance.......... 0.00215 0.00198 
CG wrrentcaetsa nis cievoccus oreisusrs acsysioer aloe 1750. amps. 1750. amps. 
HETRMOSSOS Fetes eine Fee eT coe ah 6.57 kw. per coil 6.05 kw. per coil 
Poweawlt POsses) sc pick cle c ose viele weed 1.17 kw. per coil 0.186 kw. per coil 
SRO BAL OSSES Sater voi ovs eres proto eres a imlere 7.81 kw. per coil 6.236 kw. per coil 
Temperature rise full load 3 hours 43.7 deg. cent. 33. deg, cent. 


L. W. Chubb (by letter): Professor MacLaren’s paper is cer- 
tainly a valuable addition to the general knowledge of the in- 
fluence of heat upon the magnetic properties of sheet steel. Such 
papers on magnetic phenomena not only add the data given but 
are unusually fruitful because of the suggestions for future work. 

The paper by the same author last year was of great value 
because it showed that the law of variation between loss and 
magnetic induction was practically the same at all temperatures. 
The suggestion made that rate of heating probably affected the 
change in loss has been covered briefly by the paper under dis- 
cussion, but the relation between loss and temperature, as a 
function of rate of temperature change, is too involved, and 
depends upon too many variables, to be disclosed by a few tests 
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on a few samples of steel. The general trend of the curve is 
shown by the tests and some very interesting points have been 
brought out because the author not only gives results of the 
hysteresis or loop area, but has given the actual loops and thereby 
shown the relation between permeability and temperature. The 
changes in shape of the hysteresis loops and the odd shapes at the 
magnetic-point are very interesting. 

In the work with which I have been connected, a limited 
number of experiments were made to find the effect of rate of 
change of temperature upon the loss at different temperatures, 
and to determine if any great change in the cycle of temperature 
would have its effect upon the losses. The results were too vari- 
able to be of value and it.was necessary to study only the effect 
of the heat cycle upon the losses at atmospheric temperatures 
before and after heating. This of course is the familiar problem 
of annealing. Within certain limits of temperatures the rate of 
change in temperature has the opposite effect upon the instan- 
taneous value of the loss. A pause in temperature at some values 
will have no effect on the loss, at others it will raise such loss, and 
at others it will lower the loss. Tests show that although such 
holding of temperature may not change the loss at the given 
temperature it will change the loss at other temperatures. Also 
at certain points a pause in temperature that will appreciably 
age the steel at the given point while held constant will cause a 
lowering of the intrinsic loss at other temperatures, other parts 
of the temperature cycle being the same. 

The study of temperature cycles on the final losses at tem- 
peratures at which laminated cores operate is ofthe greatest 
importance and it is this study which will probably result in the 
greatest improvements in sheet steel in the near future. 

The arrangement of samples which was used under test may be 
of interest. The first tests were made upon small shell-type 
punchings built into coils of asbestos-covered wire. The results 
were not accurate but were relative. The later tests were made 
by placing a ring sample around the leg of a large transformer 
core and heating it as a short-circuited secondary. The sample 
was taped with several layers of asbestos tape and wound with a 
primary and secondary of asbestos-covered wire. The tem- 
perature of the ring sample was very uniform and could easily 
be controlled by variation of flux in the transformer core. The 
sample was so well heat-insulated that the windings were rel- 
atively cool and gave no oxidation trouble. The wattmeter 
method was used in both cases. 

Professor MacLaren’s loops are certainly a recommendation 
for the method of “ slow reversals ”’ and the points plotted seem 
to show great accuracy. I believe that the results are worthy of 
careful analysis and that it is to be regretted that all of the loops 
were not reproduced in the paper so that the progressive changes 
in magnetizing components could be followed. 

C. A. Adams: Mr. Moody’s very interesting and instructive 
paper illustrates a not uncommon experience in the development 
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of electrical plant and apparatus; namely, that when a certain 
size is reached, qualities which for smaller sizes were considered 
as objectionable and the reduction of which was considered of 
sufficient moment to warrant the partial sacrifice of other de- 
sirable qualities, pass through a critical stage and we suddenly 
find ourselves straining other points in design in order to in- 
crease this erstwhile objectionable feature. 

The reason for this is usually the appearance of a new limita- 
tion, such as that of mechanical strength in the present instance. 
But why should this limitation appear in large rather than in 
small sizes, since the short-circuit current of a transformer in 
terms of its full load current, does not increase considerably with 
size beyond a comparatively low limit? Here is an inter- 
esting illustration of the operation of one of those laws con- 
necting the quality of a physical organism or piece of apparatus 
with its linear dimensions. A large piece of stone will fall through 
the air without feeling appreciably the atmospheric resistance, 
but a sufficiently small piece of the same stone will float in the 
same air as a dust particle, because the weight decreases as the 
cube and:the friction surface as the square of a linear dimension. 
A flea can jump hundreds of times his own length, but an elephant 
can’t jump at all, because weight increases as the cube and 
muscle cross-section only as the square of a linear dimension. 
Numerous other illustrations of the most fundamental nature 
could be provided to explain other limitations and critical 
values. 

The connection between the relative mechanical strength of 
a transformer coil under short-circuit and the size of the trans- 
former, is not quite so obvious; but as it may be of interest to 
many here, I will attempt to explain it briefly. 

Imagine every linear dimension of a transformer to be increased 
in a certain ratio, the current density in the copper and flux 
density in the core remaining the same; the cross-section of the 
magnetic leakage path will increase as the square, its length as 
the first power, and therefore its permanence as the first power 
of the linear increase. The current linked with this path will 
increase as the square and therefore the flux as the cube. The 
useful flux will increase as the square, therefore the per cent 
leakage flux and the per cent reactance will increase as the first 
power. To avoid this increase a larger number of interlacings 
between the primary and secondary coils is ordinarily employed 
in the larger sizes. 

Assume first that the number of interlacings 1s not changed. 
The leakage flux density will increase as the first power, the cur- 
rent as the square, the length of current path as the first power, 
and the mechanical reaction of the two on each other as the fourth 
power of the linear dimension. Moreover the length of the coil 
extension and thus the lever arm of this force will increase as the 
first power, and the moment of the force about the coil support as 


the fifth power. 
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If the coil section were solid in each case, the moment of inertia 
of its cross-section and its stiffness would increase as the fourth 
power, and therefore its relative stiffness inversely as the first 
power. But if the coil is built up of wire, the linear dimension 
of whose cross-section does not increase as much as the linear 
dimension of the transformer, the stiffness will increase by less 
than the fourth power, and the relative strength be still less 
than inversely as the first power. 

Assume now that for purposes of ventilation, the coils are 
kept at the same thickness, and that in order to keep down the 
reactance, the interlacings between the primary and secondary 
coils increases as the linear dimension. This approaches ap- 
proximately to common practise. Then the leakage flux density 
will be the same, the current in a single coil will increase as the 
first power of the linear increase, the length of the current path 
as the first power, and the lever arm as the first power. Thus 
the bending moment will increase as the cube. But as the stiff- 
ness will increase as the first power only, the relative strength 
will be inversely as the square of the linear increase. 

If, in order to increase the reactance, » of these same primary 
coils be grouped together in place of being interlaced with sec- 
ondary coils, but are separated from each other for ventilation 
purposes, the density of the leakage flux adjacent to the outside 


coil will be 7 times as great and thus the relative strength - 


times as great as for the completely interlaced arrangement of 
the same coils and the same short-circuit current; but the latter 
will be much less owing to the n? times as much reactance. 

With the common method of construction there is thus a limit 
of size beyond which extraordinary methods of coil support, 
or some form of current limiting reactance, must be employed. 

David B. Rushmore: The very interesting subject brought 
up by Mr. Moody, is, I think, indicative of one of the critical 
changes that are taking place in electrical development. In 
much of our historical work we alter and improve by very slow 
methods up to a certain point, and then we are apt to make very 
radical changes. As we all know, in the small apparatus which 
we have been using there was sufficient inherent reactance to 
furnish the desirable characteristics; but the very large power 
stations of the present day have brought into play such large 
concentrations of energy that the destructive effects are no 
longer controlled by the natural characteristics of the apparatus, 
and we have had to introduce artificially into such machines and 
into such systems qualities which previously we bent all our efforts 
towards keeping out. 

When we think of what reactance is and why we introduce it, 
in general terms, or why we do not want it and why we have got 
to have it, the thought comes to us that reactance is comparable 
to inertia. In other words, it introduces inertia into electrical 
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movement. It introduces into inertia a capacity for the storage 
of energy and also a capacity for the reflection of wave motion. 
Reactance is used in some places for one reason, and in other 
places for still another reason. The tremendous mechanical 
force brought into play by the short-circuit current, and especial- 
ly the instantaneous short-circuit currents of apparatus and in- 
stallation, is so great that it has to be lowered in some artificial 
way. 

In introducing the reactance into machines, speaking now 
especially of the subject of alternators, we are confronted with 
the fact that in all designing a compromise has to be made. 
The desirable qualities of reaction when put into a machine 
introduce certain undesirable features of bad regulation, and also 
the fact that practically all voltage fluctuations that we get are 
across reactance. I shall always feel indebted to Prof. Rosa for 
an article which he wrote years ago, which expounded to my 
youthful mind how we could neutralize capacity in reactance 
and what actually happened. 

Introducing reactance into transformers also introduces the 
possibility of a very serious rise of potential, especially with 
high-frequency currents. These are naturally guarded against 
in other ways, but still this is the reason why in generators, for 
example, it is one of a number of points which make it desirable 
to put the reactance outside of the machine rather than to intro- 
duce it all into the armature, and in that way sacrificing other 
qualities of manufacture, repair, and conditions of operation. 
Introducing it into the transformer, as Mr. Moody has explained, 
does not protect the transformer itself; and the reactance is now 
finding a considerably wider application in busbars, together 
with its introduction into machines. 

Reactance is also used—and very likely in the future will be 
used to a much larger extent still—for another purpose which has 
been mentioned, namely, that of protection against high-fre- 
quency and high-voltage disturbances. A person naturally 
wonders why iron is not used with current-limiting reactances. 
Naturally one would think that it would be very much more 
efficient and thus reduce the size of the coils. The densities, 
however, that are employed, are so great that iron is of no bene- 
fit. It is quite startling when you think of magnetizing the sur- 
rounding air. 

While it is rather difficult to add much that is new to the 
discussion without entering the field of speculation, I think it 
can well be said that the use of reactance both for current- 
limiting devices and self-protecting devices is undoubtedly to 
increase much in the future. It is one of the refinements of the 
art which is going to be studied; it is anew refinement of analysis, 
and I think the work of the engineer in the future is going to be 
very largely concerned with the proper use and application of 
such reactances. 

W. M. McConahey (by letter): Mr. Moody’s paper is very 
timely as it deals with a phase of transformer design that is of 
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great importance in large power transformers and, generally 
speaking, is but imperfectly understood. 

Low teactance has been considered desirable because of the 
good regulation it gives on inductive load. With large power 
transformers this is unimportant. What is of great importance, 
however, is that the reactance be of such a value that the mechan- 
‘cal stresses on short circuit will not be such as to make it difficult 
to prevent damage to the windings. There is a widespread im- 
pression that merely changing the design so as to increase the 
reactance will reduce the short-circuit stresses. This is true only 
within limits and in some cases an increase in the reactance will 
actually increase the stresses. 

Formula (1) of Mr. Moody’s paper shows the elements that 
enter in to determine the reactance of a transformer and formula 
(III) shows those that enter in to determine the short-circuit 
stress<s, the current in the latter case being that which flows on 
short circuit and which is determined by, the impedance of the 
transformer. An inspection of these formulas shows that prac- 
tically the same elements enter into both, thus indicating the 
close relation between reactance and short-circuit stresses. 

In large transformers of 50 or 60 cycles, particularly if they are 
for high voltage, it is not difficult so to proportion the design that 
they will stand up successfully under the most severejshort-circuit 
conditions. For 25 cycles the problem is much more difficult 
and if the voltage is comparatively low, the difficulties are still 
further increased. However, by careful designing and the use of 
substantial mechanical construction, satisfactory low-frequency 
transformers can be built in moderate sizes without resorting to 
any special form of construction or the use of outside protective 
reactances, but in very large sizes, one of these special methods 
of protecting the windings against excessive mechanical stress 
may have to be employed. 

As stated by Mr. Moody, in a 2:1 auto-transformer the effect 
of the reactance is reduced by one-half. In a recent case in- 
volving the design of some 2:1 auto-transformers for railway 
service, the short-circuit stresses were found to be so heavy that 
it was deemed advisable to reduce them by a mechanical separa- 
tion of the primary and secondary parts of the winding. This 
of course increased the cost of the transformer, but it is cheaper 
than supplying outside reactances, which in this case would not 
have been acceptable. 

Exceedingly low reactance, giving very close regulation on 
inductive load, not only makes it difficult to brace the coils 
securely but it also increases the cost. ; 

The scheme of placing strips of laminated iron between the 
primary and secondary coils in order to increase the leakage flux 
and thus secure high reactance in transformers, particularly 
for operating synchronous converters, is one that the writer tried 
out as far back as 1899 and has used many times since with entire 
success. I cannot quite agree with Mr. Moody that by this 
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scheme ‘‘ the copper will be entirely shielded from eddy currents”’ 
because there will be leakage flux inside the coils themselves as 
well as in the space occupied by the laminated iron, and there 
will also be a fringing flux cutting into the coils around the air 
gaps in the iron. These fluxes will have an appreciable effect in 
producing eddy currents in the copper. With this scheme, how- 
ever, high reactance can be secured with much less eddy current 
loss than with the ordinary type of design, because a compara- 
tively small number of turns can be used in the windings, thus 
securing a low magnetomotive fogce and consequently a weak 
leakage field through the windings. 3 

_ Charles F. Scott: Mr. Moody’s paper presents the subject 
in a simple, clear and analytical way, and the author has made 
himself understood without very many differential equations. 

In placing the iron shunts between the coils, he says that they 
can be used to modify the regulation of the transformer up to 
say 50 per cent overload, but that this is not a remedy for ex- 
cessive current on short circuit. 

In this connection I have been looking at Fig. 3, showing the 
cross-section of the transformer, and have been trying to imagine 
what the probable effect would be with a current on short cir- 
cuit. As I understand the situation it is that as current is in- 
creased above normal the reactance continues to be very high 
until the saturation of the shunt prevents its becoming propor- 
tionately greater, so that the transformer on short circuit would 
probably give, say. three-quarters of the current that it would 
without the shunts. In order to make the shunts fully effective 
under conditions of short circuit it would be necessary to make 
them pretty large. If that were done in Fig. 3, the shunts would 
present a total area equal to a large fraction of the area of the 
main core of the transformer, which would introduce a number 
of difficulties and complications. 

Prof. MacLaren’s Fig. 1, in which he shows a ring with a pri- 
mary and a secondary coil around it, leads me to remember 
that some seventeen or eighteen years ago he and I were associ- 
ated together in some work of this kind. The diagram here 
represents very nearly the conditions which we had then. Our 
ring was some four in. (10 em.) thick, something like five it. 
(1.5 m.) high, and about 12 ft. (3.6 m.) in diameter. It was one 
of the large nickel steel rings used on the first of the Niagara 
generators. The interesting feature was that we got away from a 
delicate fiber suspension galvanometer, and could maintain a 
constant reading on a voltmeter, of a volt or two, for some time 
while the current through the primary was increased. Indeed, 
it was increased at such a rate as to keep the reading on the 
secondary constant. As I recall it now, a period of something 
like ten minutes could be occupied in keeping a constant voltage 
on the secondary by slowly increasing the current flowing around 
the big ring. 

HI. M. Hobart: Years ago we used to make alternators and 
transformers less satisfactory and more expensive than they 
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otherwise need have been in order to keep the reactance very 
low. The present tendency is perhaps to make them still less 
satisfactory and more expensive than they otherwise need be in 
order to make the reactance somewhat higher than would con- 
form to their natural characteristics. 

My own opinion is that when we try to give a transformer or 
an alternator a high internal reactance, the result is a bad trans- 
former or a bad alternator and a bad reactance; and I think that 
generally the best economic solution of the problem is to make the 
transformer as good asit can possibly be from all standpoints and 
then if we need further reactance, put in a reactance as a separate 
external item. That seems to me to be substantially the con- 
clusion at which Mr. Moody arrives, and I should be interested 
in hearing his comment on this summing up of the situation. 
Of course, as Mr. Moody has pointed out, the natural reactance 
will be higher, the higher the voltage of the transformer, and in 
the case of very high voltage transformers a considerable pro- 
portion of the desired reactance can be obtained in the trans- 
former itself, without sacrifice of other characteristics. But the 
point to be emphasized, as it seems to me, is that we should de- 
sign a transformer from the standpoint of heating and efficiency 
and mechanical strength, and let the reactance come whatever 
it will, and then put whatever further reactance we desire, 
outside of the transformer. The introduction of iron to increase 
reactance is a more undesirable means than it would appear at 
first thought. We usually estimate the efficiency of transform- 
ers or of alternators by summing up the segregated losses, and 
we do not take into account the so-called ‘‘ parasitic ”’ losses 
which we have at full load. These “ parasitic ’’ losses are liable 
to be considerably increased if we employ magnetic material in 
the leakage paths. Moreover the increased reactance obtained 
by the employment of magnetic material in this way, while 
present at moderate loads when we do not require it, (when, in 
fact, it is very undesirable), is not preseat to any appreciable 
extent under the conditions of short-circuit. This is because, for 
the enormous magnetomotive forces present in the leakage mag- 
netic circuit at short-circuit, the permeability of iron is scarcely 
in excess of unity, the permeability of air. 

M.V. Ayres: I would like to say a few words in regard to Mr. 
Moody’s paper, more from the point of view of the designer of | 
the substation than of the designer of the transformer. I would 
take issue with the last speaker in regard to the desirability of 
designing a transformer and then putting the reactance outside. 
It seems to me that in the case of the railway substation, where 
reactance is required for voltage regulation, the method of put- 
ting the reactance inside of the transformer fills a long-felt want. 
A separate reactance for the purpose is a great deal of a nuisance 
from the point of view of building and equipping a substation. It 
practically ‘takes up a great deal more room then its mere floor 
area would seem to indicate, and requires arrangement and ad- 
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justment of other apparatus just on account of finding the space 
to put the reactance; and the wiring of the secondary is always 
rather awkward on account of the very heavy conductor used. 
Of course, it is true that the transformer with the reactance 
feature would not have as good efficiency at full load, but it 
would seem probable that it would have as good efficiency at full 
load as a transformer plus a separate reactance coil. Ifso, that is 
a sufficient answer to that objection. . 

As to the use of reactance in transformers for very high voltage 
circuits and in installations of very large kilowatt capacity, I do 
not feel able to speak definitely. I only wanted to make the 
point that for railway substations where reactance is required 
for voltage regulation, it seems to me that this would be a very 
great step in advance. 

W. S. Moody: I am afraid that I was not very logical, in 
view of the title of my paper, in referring at all to these external 
reactances, and without cuts or illustrations it will be difficult 
for me to describe in detail any of the types that have been con- 
structed. 

Just what form it is best to use in a given case depends upon 
very many factors—the current that you have to handle, the 
voltage, whether they must be transported, and so forth. As 
yet there has not been much opportunity to test the relative 
advantages, for fortunately, short circuits do not occur every 
day, and so as yet we cannot say whether one form or another 
form will stand up best under such strains. It is well that more 
than one form is being tried out, and I hope that some time in 
the near future we will have enough data to show what particular 
form is the best for average conditions. 

In the communication read from Mr. McConahey he pointed 
out something in my paper that was not stated as clearly as 
it should have been. He states that the magnetic shunts in 
transformers will not necessarily protect the windings from any 
eddy currents that would result from the flux passing through. 
I had reference in my remarks entirely to the extra flux that is 
created by the presence of iron. It is easy to see that the trans- 
former must be designed so that if the iron was not there the flux 
would be sufficiently low so as to cause no appreciable eddy in the 
conductors. If that is so, then the addition of the shunts will 
create a much greater flux, and that additional flux will not cut 
through the copper, as the flux densitv in the air and the copper 
will remain constant, because the magnetomotive force causing 
them remains constant. 

The reason why iron cannot be used advantageously in devices 
designed to limit current on short circuit is simply because you 
have in a large transformer, even when the primary and second- 
ary are well subdivided, ampere turns enough so that you would 
over-saturate the iron, unless so large a cross-section be provided 
as to give too much reactance at time of normal load. Similarly 

- in these current-limiting reactances that are external to the trans- 
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formers, for, under the conditions of short circuit, the flux in the 
air is well above the saturation point of iron. So there would 
be practically no greater flux there if iron were present. ; 

Ralph D. Mershon: Are the concrete forms, that you wind 
the resistance on, reinforced? 

W.S. Moody: No. We have never felt that it was safe 
to reinforce them, as iron or any other metal that might be used 
to reinforce thém might heat sufficiently from eddy currents to 
crack the cement. 

Ralph D. Mershon: How do you insulate the coils on the 
concrete form? 

W. S. Moody: The conductors are bare and insulated by 
treated wood, with asbestos as a heat insulation between the con- 
ductor and wood. 

Malcolm MacLaren: ‘The only comment that I have to make 
is to emphasize what Mr. Chubb said about the extreme sensibil- 
ity of steel toits heat treatment. Different samples taken from 
the same consignment may show widely different loss character- 
istics, if subjected to slightly different treatment, and the laws 
which govern the various factors entering into the problem are so 
complicated that it will probably be necessary to gather a great 
many additional data before any systematic attempt can be made 
to generalize on the subject. 

W. L. Waters (communicated after adjournment): Mr. 
Moody’s paper gives a complete resume of the present state of 
transformer design as affected by the presence of internal react- 
ance. It is also interesting as indicating how early engineers 
understood the effect of reactances on the operation of transform- 
ers. The explanation given by Mr. S. Z. de Ferranti of the 
effect of internal self-induction in limiting the secondary current 
and influencing the regulation of a transformer is practically as 
complete as that given by Mr. Moody. Mr. Ferranti’s explana- 
tion was given 20 years ago when he installed his first constant- 
current arc lighting transformer operated by the magnetic re- 
pulsion of the primary and secondary windings, this transformer 
being almost an exact duplicate of the series arc lighting trans- 
former as used today. The development of distribution sys- 
tems involving the parallel connection of transformers on a light- 
ing network resulted in engineers reducing the self-induction of 
transformers to a minimum, in order to improve the regulation; 
and as Mr. Moody points out, it was only when synchronous 
converters came into extensive use—about 15 years ago—that 
it was recognized that the presence of self-induction in the circuit 
had other uses thar that of producing a constant secondary cur- 
rent for arc lighting work. On account of the existence of patents 
covering the use of a special external reactance coil to obtain auto- 
matic compounding with a synchronous converter, the writer, 
together with other engineers of the smaller manufacturing com- 
panies, considered the possibility of building transformers with a 
high internal self-induction. It was soon found that with the 
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comparatively small transformers then being used with con- 
verters, practically the only disadvantage of placing the required 
self-induction in the transformer itself, rather than in the sepa- 
rate external coil, was that it became impossible toad just the 
value of the reactance after installation. The transformers 
with high internal reactance were somewhat cheaper, and the 
over-all efficiency was about the same, as the increased eddy 
currents mentioned by Mr. Moody were offset by the reduc- 
tion in the weight of iron in the transformer due to the modi- 
fied arrangement of the coils, and by the absence of any losses in 
an external reactance coil. A large number of such high-reactance 
transformers was built and operated satisfactorily with syn- 
chronous converters, and it is only recently, when heavy com- 
pounding has been required in connection with large transform- 
ers, that the external reactance coil has again become a necessity. 

The use of internal or external reactance for limiting the sec- 
ondary current in a transformer on short circuit ismerely a natural 
development of the Ferranti principle, which is now found to be 
advantageous on account of the increased size of power systems; 
and I think one of the most interesting features in Mr. Moody’s 
paper is that it indicates how early the theory and principles of 
transformer design and operation were thoroughly understood. 
The great advance in transformer design and manufacture during 
the past 20 years has been in the details of construction and in 
the improved methods of manufacture which have made trans- 
formers for high voltage and large capacity a commercial possi- 
bility. 

M. G. Lloyd (communicated after. adjournment): The 
especial value of Professor MacLaren’s parer lies in the fact that 
the observations have been carried up to the critical temperature, 
since the measurements of magnetic hysteresis with varying tem- 
peratures have been comparatively few and most of these have 
not been extended tosohighatemperature. A large number of 
measurements have been made upon permeability, however, show- 
ing that iron and steel lose their ferromagnetic quality at this tem- 
perature, and that the hysteresis must therefore disappear at 
this point. 

The results obtained by Professor MacLaren are quite similar 
to those obtained by Kunz!, who in 1894 made experiments up 
to 800 deg. cent. with specimens in the form of long thin wires, 
the measurements being made by the magnetometric method. 
He made use of several varieties of soft iron and of steel, and one 
specimen of nickel. The results with soft iron showed a decrease 
of hysteresis with increasing temperature, the curve plotted be- 
tween these quantities being a straight line. Very nearly the 
same result was obtained with steel when the temperature cycle 
was repeated often enough to obtain constant values. With nickel 
the hysteresis fell off rapidly at first with increasing temperature, 
and afterward decreased more slowly. As the author has made 
eit a ee ee 
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no reference to any of the previous work on this subject it may be 
of interest to note some of the other experiments which have been 
made. 

Wills? found similar effects with iron and tungsten steel, and 
Thiessen’ observed the same general trend for several materials 
between minus 70 deg. and plus 100 deg. Some of their results 
are shown in the following table. 


EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON HYSTERESIS 


Ergs per cu. cm. per cycle 
——————- Author- 
Material Bmax 15° 100° | 300° 500° 700° ity 
Iron 4000 1080 975 685 460 250 |Wills 
Iron 6000 2200 2200 1450 725 Wills 
Tungsten steel (4.5%) 2000 9200 8900 5800 2200 — |Wills 
Tungsten steel (4.5%) 6000 12000 11700 8000 3750 —— |Wills 
—-70° 20° 100° 
Soft wrought iron 2000 423 397 | 333 ———— | ——_ | Thiessen 
Soft wrought iron 5000 1720 1620 1520 ——— | ———_ | Thiessen 
Soft wrought iron 10000 5070 4600 4030 ———— | ———_ | Thiessen 
—52° vi 99° 
Crescent tool steel 14700 33850 31880 | 29600 ———- | ——_ |Thiessen 
—65° 24° |. 100° 
Nickel steel (5%) 14900 43070 41860 39700 ——— ] ——_ Thiessen 


The work of HondaandShimizu,! reaching down to the tempera- 
ture of liquid air, is perhaps the most illuminating which has been 
done on this subject. They found that upon cooling Swedish 
iron the hysteresis decreases for low flux densities, but increases 
for high flux densities, and tungsten steel behaved in the same 
way. In nickel and cobalt, the hysteresis was always increased 
by cooling. A research by Waggoner’ shows that low-carbon steel 
behaves as stated above for iron, while high-carbon steel behaves 
like nickel and cobalt. The change was least for a steel contain- 
ing 1.1 percent carbon. He also found that the ratio of hysteresis 
to coercive force was constant for varying temperature and vary- 
ing carbon content. 

The above results apply to hysteresis with alternating magneti- 
zation. Experiments in a rotating magnetic field were made by 
Fuller and Grace® and by Perrier.7. Both sets of experiments 
show that the maximum hysteresis in the rotary field decreases 
with increasing temperature, and that this maximum is reached 

2. R.L. Wills, Phil. Mag., V., 117 (1903.) 

3. A.H. Thiessen, Phys. Rev., VIII, 65 (1899.) 

4. K. Honda and S. Shimizu, Proc. Tokyo Phys.-Math. Soc. 2, III, 
186 (1904.) 

5. C. W. Waggoner, Phys. Rev., XXVIII, 393 (1909.) 

6. W. P. Fuller & H. Grace, -Phil. Mag., XVIII, 866 (1909.) 

1& 


A. Perrier, Thesis, Geneva, (1909.) 
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with a lower flux density. Thus for iron at 580 deg. this maximum 
occurs at 10,500 gausses, while at temperatures below 340 deg. 
it occurs at about 16,000 gausses. Since the saturation value is 
also reduced by increasing the temperature, it was to be expected 
that the hysteresis would decrease to zero for a lower magnetiza- 
tion, and this was found to be the case. 

Perrier worked with nickel, magnetite and three kinds of iron 
and concluded that the ratio of the maximum values of the two 
kinds of hysteresis was characteristic of the material and independ- 
ent of the temperature. 

One of the most recent papers dealing with this subject was 
presented before the recent convention of the International Asso- 
ciation for Testing Materials and presented results which had been 
obtained in the chemical laboratory of the Schneider works at 
Creusot. In this case an automatic registration was secured of 
the magnetic flux due to a constant magnetizing field with varia- 
able temperature. These experiments showed not only the critical 
point, mentioned above, at which magnetism disappears, but also 
another critical point between 200 and 300 degrees, at which point 
there is an irregular change in the curve in the case of many of 
the steels used. The changes at this critical point are not re- 
yersible. The authors connect this critical point with the dis- 
appearance’ of magnetism from the iron carbide or cementite. 
A highly oxidized steel probably containing occluded gases shows 
in the cold state abnormal hysteresis and coercive force. This 
anomaly disappears at about 250 degrees and appears at a slightly 
lower temperature on cooling. 

I regret to note the misleading statement in the opening para- 
graph of this paper, where the author states in reference to the 
paper presented in April, 1911, that “Tt was shown that there 
was no apparent change in the law governing the variations of 
the hysteresis loss with the induction for all temperatures from 
atmospheric up to near the point where the steel became non- 
magnetic.’ In the discussion of that paper it was pointed out 
by both Mr. W. J. Wooldridge and the writer that this statement 
was not justified by the experimental results. 

Malcolm MacLaren: If Dr. Lloyd will refer to the discussion 
of the author’s paper of April, 1911, he will find that no results 
were presented to show that the law governing the change in 
hysteresis with the induction was affected by the temperature. 
The only: point which was raised at that time was whether in the 
case of high silicon steel there should not be a greater variation 
from the 1.6th power law than was shown by the author’s results, 
and it was pointed out at that time that the inconsistencies were 
largely due to the erroneous method which Dr. Lloyd used in 
deriving his exponents. Since the date of that paper the author 
had made further measurements upon the exponential values 
for high silicon steel which show a departure from 1.6 above 
10,000 lines, but there was no indication that a change in tem- 
perature would affect these exponential values. 
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POWER REQUIREMENTS OF ROLLING MILLS 


BY WILFRED SYKES 


The increasing use of electric motors for driving the main 
rolls in modern steel works, makes the question of the power 
requirements of rolling mills of considerable importance to the 
industrial engineer engaged in designing such installations. An 
error in judgment due either to inexperience or to lack of accurate 
information, may involve the loss of a large sum of money in the 
installation itself, but what is of still greater importance, is the 
loss that is incurred indirectly, due to the time lost before the 
error can be remedied. 

The subject is one of great complexity due to the various factors 
controlling the power requirements and also to the variation in 
operating conditions in different works. The subject of rolling 
mills is one on which it is hardly possible to obtain reliable infor- 
mation from published data and the whole rolling mill practise 
is based upon empirical knowledge gained by experience. Dur- 
ing the last few years an attempt has been made in Europe to re- 
duce the subject of rolling mill practise to some scientific basis 
but without very great success up to the present time. 

It is not the object of this paper to attempt to give any set of 
rules for determining the correct size and characteristics of 
the motor required for driving any particular mill but rather to in- 
dicate the lines along which such problems must be studied and 
to give an idea of the factors controlling the size and equipment re- 
quired. To cover the conditions met in modern steel mills would 
require a great deal more space than can be allowed in a paper 
before this Institute, and even with full knowledge of such con- 
ditions, considerable judgment is always required in working out 
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One of the most difficult features of this problem is to de- 
termine the set of conditions on which to design the equipment, 
for any particular mill, that will coincide with the actual practise. 
It is almost impossible to obtain accurate data, from the men re- 
sponsible for the operation of such installations, as to operating 
conditions, on account of the changes that occur in practise after 
the mill has been installed, and for this reason any assumptions 
made when determining the size of machine required for driving 
it, may be altogether wrong in two or three years. A great many 
superintendents are of the opinion that it is impossible to obtain, 
within limits, an equipment too large. This is a mistaken idea, 
but has been based upon past experience which has shown 
that by improvements, mainly in organization, it has been 
possible to increase the output often as much as 100 to 200 
per cent over the original estimate. With our present knowledge 
of rolling conditions and in view of what has been done in the past 
it should be possible to make a reasonable estimate as to how 
much the production of a mill may be increased in the future, 
by improvements in the auxiliary apparatus and organization, 
and this is a factor which must always be considered when 
designing an installation; and it is here that the electrical manu- 
facturer must often take the responsibility for assumptions as to 
rolling conditions altogether different from those given by the steel 
mill engineers. Some of our most successful manufacturers of 
rolling mill engines have based their machines upon the size re- 
quired to break some part of the mill, so that they arecertain that 
the engine would carry any load that could be caused by the mill, 
independently of the method of operation. Solong as efficiency 
is not considered and it is not necessary to meet competition as to 
price of the installation, such an arrangement is an ideal one from 
the standpoint of the manufacturer, as there is never any doubt as 
to the operation of his part of the plant, but under the conditions 
now existing in our steel mills, attention must be paid to the ques- 
tion of efficiency, and business conditions also necessitate atten- 
tion being paid to the price of equipment. 

In the first place it must be pointed out that the size of the 
mill as determined by the size of pinions, or the width and di- 
ameter of rolls, has comparatively little to do with the size of 
motor required for driving it, as the work performed by the same 
size mill may vary several hundred per cent. The fundamental 
basis on which the size of motor must be determined, is the pro- 
duct of the mill and the tonnage rolled. There are a great many 
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factors entering into the proposition which must be considered, 
and dealing first with the product, the following are the principal 
in their usual order of importance: 
1. Volume of metal displaced. 
Method of displacement. 
. Temperature of metal. 
. Class of material. 
Rate of displacement. 
6. Size of roll. 
This order is not fixed, and the importance of any of the fac- 
tors will vary with the practise at the particular mill in question. 


ore W bw 


VOLUME OF METAL DISPLACED 


It is of the greatest importance to have some method of com- 
paring the actual work done on the metal in various mills and it 
must be admitted that such a comparison is extremely difficult. 
In comparing various tests, I have used as a unit of work, the 
h.p.-seconds required to dis- 
place one cubic inch of metal. 
The displaced volume is ob-~ 
tained as shown in Fig. 1. 
The area enclosed by the full 
lines, represents the original 
length of material with the 
. original area A and length L. 
After rolling, the area has been reduced to a@ and the length in- 
creased to J. The shaded portion of the original section, it has 
been assumed, has been displaced so as to correspond with the 
shaded part of the metal after the pass. The displacement in 
practise is of course not as shown, but the illustration will show 
what is meant by displaced volume. From this sketch it is 
obvious that the volume displaced is equal to (A —a) L. If 
the inch is taken as a unit, this formula gives the cubic inches 


Fic. 1—D1AGRAM OF DISPLACED 
VOLUME 


displaced. 

This unit of work takes into consideration only the volume 
displaced in the direction of rolling, and for simple work such as 
rolling plates, blooms, flats, etc., practically all of the metal is 
displaced in this way, as the displacement at right angles to the di- 
rection of rolling is negligible. In cases where the section of the 
pass is completely enclosed by the rolls, there is very often a side 
displacement which this unit does not take into consideration, 
nor is it my opinion that any simple unit of work can provide for 
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this condition, as it is impossible to determine exactly how the 
metal flows. Fig. 2 shows a typical pass when rolling rounds 
from square billets. The full line shows the section after the 
pass, and the dotted line the section before the pass. These sec- 
tions were obtained by cutting pieces from the bar before and 
after the pass. It will be seen that the width of the material 
has been appreciably increased, much more than would be 
natural if the pressure of the rolls were only perpendicular to the 
bars of the metal. 

Attempts have been made to introduce.a factor into the com- 
parisons that would take this condition into consideration, it 
being considered that the metal covered by the area not shaded 


has not been displaced, but-investigations have not yet reached _ 


the stage that would warrant any statement being made as to 
this method of comparing different passes. The instance given 
in Fig. 2 is a comparatively simple one, but in practise when 
rolling various sections such as angles, channels, rails, etc., this 
side displacement is often made under conditions that make it 
impossible to use anything else but empirical figures. Referring 
to Fig. 5, showing the sections after the various passes when 
rolling rails from billets, it will be seen in the case of pass one 
of the first series, that the metal has been displaced considerably 
to form the basis of the flange. In this case there has been a 
considerable distortion of the metal in addition to the increase 
in the length due to displacement in the direction of rolling, and it 
is obvious that no formula can take into consideration such dis- 
tortion, even if an accurate knowledge were available as to the 
way that the metal flows. We have some information available 
as to how metal flows when rolling simple sections such as plates 
or blooms, but, even with this knowledge, theoretical calculations 
do not check up very well with practical test results. Various 
other units of work in addition to the power required to displace 
a cubic inch of metal, have been adopted by different investi- 
gators, but they all take into consideration only the displacement 
in the direction of rolling, and from what has been said, it is 
obvious that this is the only basis on which any comparison can 
be made, although it is admittedly open to objection and must be 
used in conjunction with empirical constants to provide for the 
distortion of the metal in other directions. I have adopted the 
unit of h.p.-seconds per cubic inch displaced as it appears to be 
the most simple and direct basis of comparison. For convenience 
it will be referred to as “‘ specific power consumption,” or S.P.C. 
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MeEtHOoD oF DISPLACEMENT 


Reference has been made to the side flow of the metal, but it is 
also of the greatest importance to consider how the pressure is 
applied to the material rolled. When the pressure is vertical, 
or nearly so, to the surface being rolled, it may be referred to as 
‘direct pressure ’’ and it is obvious that under such conditions 
the power required will be a minimum. When finishing mate- 
rial such as flanged rail or channel, where the pressure is almost 
parallel to the surface being rolled, it is obvious that the actual 
displacement for a given pressure, may be very small. Such 
a condition is illustrated in Fig. 3, which shows the condition ex- 
isting when finishing a rail flange and a channel section. Under 
such conditions, it is obvious that the component at right angles 


PITCH| \ 


FINISHING RAIL FLANGE 
AA" AXIS OF ROLLING 


Fic. 2—Pass SECTIONS ROLLING Fic. 3—EXAMPLES OF INDIRECT 
ROUNDS FROM BILLETS PRESSURE 


to the surface of the metal is very small, and consequently the 
pressure may be very large for a very small amount of work done. 
This condition may be referred to as ‘‘ indirect pressure.” 

In Fig. 4 is shown a number of sections illustrating what is 
meant by ‘direct’ and “indirect pressure,’’ which will make 
this point clear. 

Referring to Fig. 5, a comparison is made of the various passes 
when rolling rails, and this figure illustrates the difference in 
practise met with in steel mill work. The second series of sections 
shows that the rolls are designed to have as direct pressure as 

possible, whereas in the first set of sections, a great deal of the 
work is done by indirect pressure. The first series of sections, 
- however, has been laid out so that the axis of the rail, during 
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the finishing passes, is not parallel to that of the rolls and in 
this way the surface of the metal is worked at a more favorable 
angle than in case of the finishing passes of the second set of sec- 
tions. It would be reasonable to expect for such conditions that 
the second set of sections would require less power during the ini- 
tial passes, but that the finishing passes would require somewhat 
greater power. This shows to some extent the local problem 
encountered in steel mills. In Fig. 6 are shown two methods of 
rolling channels, and it will be seen that in rolling the second 
set the direct pressure is used as much as possible and it is 
only in the last pass that the actual channel section forms. In ' 
this pass the volume displaced is negligible, so that the mill has 
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only to straighten the sides of the channel which has already 
been formed by direct pressure or pressure at favorable angles. 
These two examples show the difference in practise in various 
mills and illustrate to some extent the necessity of studying the 
particular conditions in each mill before attempting to design 
an equipment for driving the rolls. The question of roll turning 
has been based in the past, more or less, upon empirical knowl- 
edge obtained by the roll turners from actual experience, but 
in Europe, some attempt has been made during the last few years 
to systematize the methods of reducing the metal for different 
sections, and when this is done the problem of comparing the 
results to be expected from various mills will be,considerably - 3 
simplified, 
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The pressure on the rolls due to the metal introduces addi- 
tional friction, but as this cannot be separated from the power 
actually required to displace the metal, it must be included 
in the specific power consumption. There is often considerable 
friction between the rolls and the metal due to the peripheral 
speeds of various parts of the section being different. On refer- 
ring to Fig. 5 it is obvious that the speed of the portion of the 
roll in contact with the web is appreciably greater than that at 
the edge of the flange and therefore as the flange and the web 
are delivered at the same rate, there must be slippage somewhere 
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between the metal and the roll. In cases where a rail flange, 
for instance, is being finished, there is a tendency to move the 
rolls laterally in relation to one another, which may be taken up 
by indirect pressure in the opposite direction or in roll collars, 
in which case the friction is of course increased. As we have no 
way of determining what the friction due to rolling may be, it 
must be included as part of the net rolling work, which is the 
actual input to the mill less the no-load friction. In the author’s 
opinion, it is perfectly legitimate to consider the additional 
friction in the rolls, pinions and spindles as part of the net rolling 
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work, and I do not think we would be any better off if we had 
tests showing exactly how much power each item represented, 
as the problem is so complicated that I doubt if we would be 
able to make more accurate estimates than are now possible, 
although perhaps it might be possible to get along with a smaller 
number of tests. 


TEMPERATURE OF METAL 


The temperature of the metal plays a very important part in 
the power required for any mill. Tests made indicate that the 
power requirements, all other things being equal, vary practically 
as the tensile strength of the material. There is nota great deal 
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of information available as to the tensile strength of steel at 
various temperatures and naturally such tegts are rather difficult 
tomake. In Fig. 7 is shown a curve of tensile strength of mild 
steel at various temperatures, this curve being made up from 
information that has been published of tests in the Watertown 
Arsenal and from various European publications, as well as 
from tests made by the writer. The curve varies somewhat 
from others that have been published as to the strength at high 
temperatures, as the tests made by the writer indicate that pre- 
vious estimates as to the tensile strength have been too low and 
that, instead of the curve gradually tapering to zero atthe melting 
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point, there is a point somewhere between 1300 and 1400 
deg. fahr. where the tensile strength rapidly decreases. Tests 
made at various temperatures when rolling plates, using only 
direct pressure, so that there are no other disturbing factors, 
indicate that this curve is approximately correct as indicating 
the relation between the power required to displace the metal 
and the temperature. It will be seen from this curve that the 
strength increases quite rapidly after the temperature drops 
below about 1400 deg. fahr., so that when rolling thin sheets, 
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when the metal becomes almost black the power requirements 
increase at a very rapid rate. This curve shows that tensile 
strength about 100 deg. fahr. is about 18 times greater than 
at 2000 deg. fahr. Tests made when rolling sheets at 2000 deg. 
fahr. and rolling cold, showed a variation in the power consump- 
tion per cubic inch displaced varying from 17:1 to 20:1. 

The rate at which metal cools is obviously of the greatest 
importance and within the usual limits of rolling temperatures 
it may be said that the rate of cooling will be practically pro- 
portional to the area exposed in relation to the volume. In 
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Fig. 8 is shown the increase in exposed area of a particular slab 
as the cross-sectional area was reduced; and when the rate of 
cooling is taken into consideration, in conjunction with the curve 
shown in Fig. 7, it is obvious that the power required to displace 
the metal will increase very rapidly as the cross-section is de- 
creased. This will be referred to later when discussing this 
point. 
CLass OF MATERIAL 

Tests made by the writer and by others indicate that, pro- 
viding the temperature is the same, the power required to dis- 
place a given volume of metal is practically independent of the 
chemical composition of the steel. This of course applies only 
when rolling metal hot and within the usual rolling temperatures. 
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As the temperature approaches 1500 deg. fahr. the influence of 
the different chemical compositions can be noticed, but as metal 
is usually worked, except in the case of thin sheets or small sec- 
tions, between 1800 and 2400 deg. fahr., it may be said that in 
practise, the composition of the material does not directly in- 
fluence the power consumption. Indirectly, however, it has con- 
siderable influence, as it is necessary to roll high-carbon steels and 
some alloy steels at comparatively low temperatures, so that 
the power consumption for a given volume of displacement 
may be considerably higher than would be the case when rolling 
mild steel. : 

The density of the steel also has considerable influence upon 
the power requirements, and when rolling ingots, the first one 
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or two passes made require comparatively little power per cubic 
inch displaced, as the steel is more or less porous. After the 
metal has had one or two passes through the rolls, the density 
when hot apparently does not enter further into the question. 
When rolling steel cold, there is a continual increase of the power 
required due to the increased density, and in Fig. 9 is shown a 
typical curve indicating the increase in power requirements as 
the cross-section area is decreased. 


RATE OF DISPLACEMENT 


Although little information is available, there are indications 
that the rate of displacement somewhat affects the power re- 
quirements. Tests made by the writer appear to show that a 
~ low rate of displacement requires less power than if metal is rolled 
quickly. In practise, however, metal is rolled as quickly as it 
can be handled, so that this feature is of comparatively little 
importance. 

SIZE OF ROLLS 

Theoretical investigations show that when rolling plates or 
blooms or such sections where direct pressure only is used, the 
size of roll has some effect upon power requirements. Small rolls 
should require somewhat less power than large rolls, but the 
writer has not been able to demonstrate the accuracy of these 
theoretical calculations owing to the great many other factors 
which influence the test results. 


PRACTICAL DETERMINATION OF MOTOR SIZE 


The great majority of rolling mills are of the type running 
continuously in one direction, and to equalize the input to the 
motor, flywheels are used. It is of the greatest importance 
to determine the size of flywheel required in conjunction with 
the characteristics of the motor and control apparatus, as it is 
only by considering them as a unit that a satisfactory installation 
can be made. It is seldom that a mill is run at such a rate that 
it is discharging metal from the finishing pass for anything ap- 
proaching 100 per cent of the running time. Depending upon the 
class of mill and the work performed, it is usual to find the mill 
actually rolling from 20 to 80 per cent of the total time. Inthe 
heavier mills, the percentage is naturally less than in the case 
of the mills rolling small sections, and it is therefore obvious that 
if the motor size is determined upon the basis of rolling so 
much material per hour, it may be altogether too small to perform 
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the work while the metal is actually in the rolls, although it 
might be large enough to take care of the average conditions. 
With the ideal flywheel, a motor sufficiently large to carry the 
average load would be the right size to use, as all the peaks would 
be taken by the flywheel, and during the intervals between 
passes, energy would be storedinit. In practise it is not possible 
to use such flywheels, as they would be excessively large, and 
consequently a compromise must be made between motor and 
flywheel. It is usual to consider that the mill will run for short 
periods at its maximum capacity, that is, with the minimum in- 
terval necessary to handle the material, and on this basis the load 
diagram must be determined. The load diagram can be de- 
termined from curves showing the power requirements per 
cubic inch displaced, in conjunction with the volumes displaced 
and the rate of rolling. From this diagram, the average load, 
when the mill is rolling at the maximum rate, can be determined, 
and also the size of the flywheel. The average production of 
the mill must be taken into consideration in determining the 
size of motor so as to have an equipment which has suitable 
characteristics for the normal operating conditions. The curve 
showing the power required per cubic inch displacement shows 
a rapid increase as the cross-section area of the material rolled 
decreases. It is necessary to determine this curve from test 
data for practically every installation, as local conditions vary 
so greatly that it is not possible to take any set of curves as 
representing universal conditions. To illustrate the methods 
used in determining the size of motor, a load diagram when rolling 
plates is worked up in detail in Table I, which it is believed will 
show how this problem is handled when the proper data are avail- 
able. It is of course obvious that this diagram is subject to 
-appreciable variations in practise due to the variation in the 
condition of the material, temperature, etc., but as the curve 
for power consumption is based upon an average of a number of 
tests, the diagram is sufficiently accurate to enable the size 
of the motor and flywheel to be determined. The motor slip 
under actual operating conditions may be somewhat different 
from that calculated, but the flywheel will take care of these 
operating -variations. From the load diagram, after allowing 
for friction, the average load on the motor during the period 
when the mill is rolling at its maximum rate, can be determined. 
For perfect operating conditions the flywheel should take all 
loads in excess of this average load. In practise this is not 
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always feasible, but it must be remembered that the type of 
control also has considerable influence upon the input to the 
motor. If the speed of the motor is to be regulated in such a 
way that the motor takes only the average load, it is necessary 
to vary automatically the resistance of the rotor circuit. The 
usual method of control in rolling mills is to use a fixed rotor 
resistance, so that the speed falls as the load is increased. This 
gives a more or less satisfactory control of the flywheel, but in 
the majority of cases it leaves a great deal to be desired. Efficient 
control devices have been designed which will automatically 
regulate the rotor resistance quickly enough to meet rolling mill 
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conditions, and a description of one successful type has been 
already given by the author.* In the table calculated, it has been 
assumed that automatic slip regulation is provided for, so that 
the flywheel will take all loads in excess of the average, and from 
the load diagram, the capacity of the flywheel can be readily 
determined. In Fig. 10 is shown the curve from which the 
S. P. C. has been obtained. This curve represents the average of 
a number of tests. In Fig. 11 is shown the load diagram corres- 
ponding to the table, which shows the work to be performed by 
the motor and flywheel. In practise it has been found that, al- 
*TRANSACTIONS A,I.E. E., 1911, Vol. XXX, Part II, page 1587. 
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though the power required for the individual passes may vary 
quite appreciably from that calculated, the flywheel will have 
sufficient capacity to compensate for these individual variations, 
and that the general operating conditions of the motor can be 
fairly accurately determined. It has been pointed out that the 
daily or hourly capacity of a mill may be very much less than 
the maximum possible capacity, and it is necessary to compro- 
mise between the size of machine required to handle the max- 
imum possible output and the actual hourly and daily output. 
For instance, in the example that has been worked out, the 
average load on the motor is 675 h.p. when the mill is run at 
its maximum rate of production. The actual hourly rate of 
production of this mill is only 80 per cent of this maximum, so 
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that if the normal rating of the motor is such that it would carry 
the hourly average, it would be overloaded 25 per cent when 
working at the maximum rate of production. 

In practise it is advisable not to allow for an overload of more 
than 25 per cent when rolling at the maximum possible rate, 
so that there is always a certain reserve available in the motor 
for extraordinary conditions that may arise. Rolling mill 
motors are usually designed so that they can carry 25 per cent 
overload continuously with a 50 deg. cent. rise and 50 per cent 
for one hour with a 60 deg. cent. rise. With motors designed 
on this basis, it is quite permissible to allow for their being over- 
loaded 25 per cent when the mill ig run at its maximum capacity. 
If the hourly capacity of the mill is considerably less than the 
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maximum that can be rolled, it is then necessary to investigate 
very closely the conditions existing so as to determine on what 
basis the compromise must be made. 

In the foregoing, attention has been drawn to some of the 
features controlling the power requirements of rolling mills 
and it is hoped that at some future date it will be possible 
to discuss this problem more in detail when a fuller knowledge 
is available of the various constants that must be considered 
when dealing with this proposition. The examples given rep- 
resent simple conditions and it will be readily appreciated that 
the great variety of shapes rolled makes the actual determination 
of power requirements very difficult. Curves showing the spe- 
cific power consumption are not as a rule so regular as for plates, 
which represent the simplest condition met with and the one 
not interfered with by such items as indirect pressure, collar 
friction, etc. 


A paper presented at the 277th Meeting of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New 
York, November 8, 1912. 


Copyright, 1912. By A.I. EH. E. 


THE ECONOMICAL SPEED CONTROL OF ALTER- 
NATING-CURRENT MOTORS DRIVING 
ROLLING MILLS 


BY F. W. MEYER AND WILFRED SYKES 


For reasons which need not be discussed in this paper the 
induction motor has been adopted almost exclusively for driv- 
ing rolling mills where electrical equipments have been installed. 
One of the most difficult problems to be solved with this type of 
motor when electrifying rolling mills is the speed regulation re- 
quired for the merchant and hand mills, owing to the fact that 
this type of motor is normally a constant, speed machine. It 
is also one of the requirements on which it is almost impossible 
to obtain reliable information and one which invariably leads 
to a great deal of discussion, not only between the electrical 
engineers and the mill operator, but also amongst the operators 
themselves. Although the principal types of mills requiring 
~ adjustable speed are the merchant and hand mills, it is occasion-" 
ally necessary to run the mills rolling heavy sections at various 
speeds. In the latter case, however, the problem is usually fairly 
simple because as a rule only two speeds are asked for. 

The smaller mills generally call for a great number of speeds 
and it is in connection with motors of about 300 to 1000 h.p. 
that the principal difficulty occurs. 

In referring to adjustable speed drives it is understood that this 
means mills that have to run at a number of definite speeds and 
that these speeds are maintained substantially constant, inde- 
pendent of the load variation. 

To any one investigating the requirements of rolling mills, 
one of the most striking features is the diversity of opinion among 
mill operators, as to what speed regulation is necessary when 
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rolling various sizes of material and different classes of work. 
To explain clearly the problem, it is necessary to divide the mills 
into three classes as follows: 

1. Speed adjustment is required on account of the large range 
of material required. 

2. The speed regulation is required to enable a mill to run in 
tandem with another mill which has a fixed speed and which 
rolls a variety of product. 

3. Speed regulation is required to make it possible to obtain 
certain qualities, finish, and accuracy of section for different 
products. 

As a rule it is not clearly understood, but it is a fact never- 
theless, that in the first case, the speed regulation required 
depends greatly upon the class of labor operating the mill, and to 
thedegreetowhich it have been organized for working this particu- 
lar plant. A gang of men that has been working together for a con- 
siderable period at a particular mill can naturally handle the 
metal quicker than one that is not so well organized and familiar 
with its characteristics, and it is also possible when the men are 
thoroughly familiar with the work to handle a larger variety of 
sections at high speeds, than can be done by less skilful workmen. 
Where the range of material rolled is very great it is, of course, 
not possible to handle heavy sections properly at the same speed 
as the lighter sections, no matter how well the workmen may be 
trained. The rate at which it is possible for the workman to 
catch the metal with his tongs as it leaves the mill and return it 
to the roll, depends, within limits, entirely upon the skill he may 
have acquired through practise, and when rolling the smaller 
sections, it is the workman’s capacity to handle the metal that 
limits the speed of the rolls. The more skill he has, the greater 
will be the range of material that he will be able to handle at the 
maximum speed of the mill, provided, of course, that the weight 
is not excessive, and this accounts to a very great extent for the 
difference in the practise of different mills when rolling the same 
material. It may be stated, therefore, that if the range of mate- 
rial rolled is not very great, the speed regulation required de- 
pends principally upon the skill of the workman. It is not un- 
usual to find that after a mill has been installed with arrange- 
ments for speed regulation, and has been operating for a few 
months, that speeds lower than the maximum are not used at all. 

As the greatest speed regulation is generally required by the 
smaller mills, due to the larger range of material that must be 
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rolled with a given equipment, it is in such plants that the best 
results can usually be obtained by studying the operating con- 
ditions and the organization of the workmen. 

In changing an existing installation from steam to electric 
drive, it is very often possible to materially increase the output, 
due to the fact that the speed limitations of the induction motor 
necessarily introduce changes in the method of operation. If, 
for instance, a mill is installed with say only two speeds where 
previously a greater‘number was possible, it is commonly found 
that after a short time, a much greater variety of sections is 
rolled at the higher speed than was formerly the case. As the 
operators have only one alternative, it is, therefore, necessary 
to study very closely the working conditions, and by comparing 
them with those of other plants, to arrive at conclusions independ- 
ently of the statements of the operators. Such methods must 
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not be pushed too far, of course, as the quality of the organiza- 
tion must also be taken into consideration. From investiga- 
tions made as to the operating conditions in a great many mills 
driven by steam engines, it has been found that the operators 
usually have only a very vague notion of the speeds at which 
different materials are rolled. In Fig. 1 are shown some average 
figures for the delivery speed of hand-operated mills and it will 
be noted that the speed depends upon the maximum dimen- 
sions of the material rather than upon the area of the section. 

It is occasionally necessary to roll certain kinds of steel at lower 
speeds than the maximum on account of the quality of the ma- 
terial or the temperature at which it is worked, and this must, 
of course, be taken into consideration. 

It is obvious that if a mill is to rolla great variety of sections 
‘some speed regulation may be necessary, but as it is not uncom- 
mon to find material rolled at speeds varying as much as 100 ft. 
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(30.4 m.) per minute from the average figures given, it is 
obvious that a great’ number of speeds is not absolutely neces- 
sary, although very often asked for. The greatest speed adjust- 
ment is required in the case of jobbing mills where it is not 
unusual to find material varying from } in. to 3 or 4 in. (0.63-cm. 
to 7.6 or 10.1-cm.) rounds rolled in the same mill, and a speed — 
range of 2to 1 may be required. With such a range of work it is 
necessary to finish the smaller sections at a higher speed than 
the larger ones, as otherwise the metal would cool too rapidly and 
could only be formed by the expenditure of a great deal of power, 
thereby increasing the liability of breakage of the mill, and the 
accuracy of sections and quality of product may also be affected. 
To obtain a reasonable production from the mill, the smaller 
sections must naturally be rolled at as high a speed as possible. 
The second conditon to be met is where the finishing stands of 
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a mill are driven by a separate motor, and the metal is in the two 
mills simultaneously. In this case the metal is usually delivered 
from the first mill at approximately constant speed and the speed 
of the finishing stands is dependent upon the reduction in area 
in the last passes. There is usually a loop between the two mills, 
but if the relative speeds are not approximately correct, the length 
of the loop may become excessive or the metal may be torn apart. 
In Fig. 2 is shown the layout of a mill of this type in which the 
smaller sections are finished in the separately driven rolls while 
the larger sizes of material are finished by the first mill. The 
delivery speed of the mill is approximately the same as the 
peripheral speed of the rolls, and consequently the intake speed 
will vary in proportion to the reduction in area in the pass. For 
instance, if there is a 30 per cent reduction in area, the ratio 
between the intake and delivery speeds will be the same as 70 
to 100, or in other words the delivery speed will be 43 per cent 
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faster than the intake. This relative speed, of course, varies 
with each section rolled. Another feature controlling the delivery 
and intake speeds is the size of the rolls. In practise, rolls will 
vary in size 10 per cent; they are usually about 10 per cent. over 
size when new, and they will be turned until they are about this 
amount under size, before they are discarded. If it should 
happen that the first mill has new rolls, and the finishing mill 
old rolls, there may be a difference between the delivery and intake 
speeds of 20 per cent, independent of any other conditions that 
may exist. 

The amount of variation from the correct speed of the finishing 
rolls depends upon the normal length of the loop, which should 
be as short as possible, the floor space available and the length 
of the material. It is, therefore, usually necessary with this 
arrangement to arrange for a fairly large speed regulation with a 
considerable number of steps. 

The third condition is usually met with in mills rolling heavy 
and complicated sections. In such cases in order to roll some 
particular section accuratély to size, a lower speed may be neces- 
sary than is required for normal operation, but in such cases only 
two speeds are usually wanted to meet operating conditions. 

To meet these three conditions a number of arrangements have 
been used and suggested, and it is proposed to review some of 
these different schemes from a practical operating and commercial 
standpoint. 


RHEOSTATIC CONTROL 


The simplest method of reducing the speed of an induction 
motor is, of course, to insert resistance in the rotor circuit, by 
which means any speed required may be obtained for a certain 
definite load and with a corresponding loss of efficiency depend- 
ing on the load and reduction in speed. With simple rheostatic 
control, we are limited by the speed variation which occurs with 
varying loads, as at light loads the motor speed will rise to ap- 
proximately the maximum value, no matter what the full load 
speed may be. Within certain limits, where the regulation re- 
quired does not exceed about 10 to 15 per cent from the syn- 
chronous speed, the rheostatic method of control is not only the 
simplest and most satisfactory, but under mill operating condi- 
tions probably the most economical. In the class of mill requir- 
ing speed regulation, the load is usually comparatively constant, 
- due to the fact that there is often more than one piece going 
through the mill at a time, and the interval between passes is 
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generally very short, so that the actual speed variations are not 
so great as it may be thought would be the case from the motor 
characteristics, especially if the flywheel effect of the rotating 
parts is at all appreciable. The effect of a flywheel is not only 
to lower the peak loads that come on the motor, but also to 
lengthen the time required for the motor to increase in speed 
after the load is reduced. 

Without automatic regulation of the resistance, about 15 
per cent regulation is about all that can be obtained under usual 
operating conditions, but sometimes a still greater range is prac- 
ticable. With automatic resistance adjustment so as to vary it 
inversely with the load, it is usually possible to obtain a speed 
regulation up to about 30 per cent, provided the friction load of 
the mill is not less than about 20 per cent of full load capacity 
of the motor, and there is sufficient flywheel effect in the mill to 
compensate for the time element of the regulator. Beyond these 
limits it is hardly practical to use rheostatic speed regulation, 
but up to about 30 per cent it is possible to obtain fairly satis- 
factory operation by rheostatic control under the above condi- 
tions. The accuracy of the regulation will depend somewhat 
upon the flywheel effect of the system and if it is very great even 
a greater range than given above may be obtained satisfactorily. 
Although at first sight rheostatic control may not appear to 
be economical, where the speed range is as large as mentioned 
above, there are many cases where it is more economical than 
some auxiliary arrangement for obtaining speed regulation, due 
to the fact that at light load the rheostatic losses are not great 
and that the proportion of the time that the motor is operating 
at full load may be comparatively small. 

If we consider, for instance, a jobbing mill which runs continu- 
ously, but which has a very small production, the no-load losses 
of any auxiliary arrangement may mean an appreciable reduction 
of the all-day efficiency. Take for example a mill requiring 500 
h.p. average when rolling and 100 h.p. running light, the motor 
losses being 10 per cent of the average output at full load, and 
5 per cent at the friction load. If the mill carries full load 
20 per cent of the running time, and the regulation from syn- 
chronous speed required is 25 per cent, the additional loss due to 
the resistance will be about 22 per cent at full load, and at light 
load the rheostatic loss will be about 24.4 per cent. The total 
input to the motor under these conditions will be for one hour: 
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Useful output, 500 h.p., 12 minutes.............. 100 h.p-hr. 
NiGtorloss oo bap. llc amin UItes mieten < acteicte tte 10S“ 
Rheostatic loss, 140 h.p., 12 minutes............. Deyo ae te 
Friction output, 100 h.p., 48 minutes............. 80 “ “ 
Motor loss#20n0- ps, 45 MUNULCS wane coisas wees ue 9) OS a 
eine Osta ticnlosstccmL scrim airmen ar le cveriene isc apne 0 
270 h.p-hr. 


The 25 per cent speed regulation has been obtained at the expense 
of an additional input of 60 h.p-hours. If, instead of rheostatic 
control, the alternating current were converted to direct current 
by means of a synchronous converter, the efficiency of the con- 
verting equipment, including transformers, would be about 90 
per cent at full load and about 83 per cent at light load. In 
this case an adjustable speed motor would be used for the mill, 
so the efficiency would be about the same as the induction motor. 
With this arrangement the input would be as follows: 


Useful output, 500 h.p.. 12 minutes.............. 100 h.p-hr. 
Motor loss, 50 h.p., 12 minutes........-..---+565 TOF Se 
Conversion loss 60 h.p., 12 minutes............. De Seay 
Friction output, 400 h.p., 48 minutes...........-. SO nea. 
Motor loss, 25 h.p., 48 minutes..........-.-+++-- Dea 
Conversion loss, 25 h.p., 48 minutes.........+.-+- Oman 
242 h.p-hr. 


The over-all efficiency with the rheostatic control would be 


(100 + 80) X 100 _, 


270 6.6 per cent. 


and with the direct-current system, 


(100 + 80) x 100 
3 2 


om =74.3 per cent. 


An improvement of 7.7 per cent in the over-all efficiency has 
been gained with a capital expenditure about 100 per cent 
greater than that of the simple induction motor. The fixed 
charges will be appreciably increased due to the greater outlay 
and the greater maintenance of the additional apparatus. 
Actually, the gain will be considerably less, as the mill will 
operate only a part of the time at the reduced speed. If, for 
instance, it runs half the time at the reduced speed, the over-all 
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efficiency of the induction motor drive would be 75 per cent, 
and the direct-current drive 74.3 per cent, so there would be 
no saving in a year’s operation. 

This is not representative of the class of work usually met 
with, but such cases are not uncommon and it will be seen that 
although rheostatic control is inherently inefficient, yet in 
certain instances it might be better than some of the arrange- 
ments that are at present operating. In the example taken, the 
obvious solution of the problem would be to use a two-speed 
motor and to obtain intermediate speeds by rheostatic control, 
in which case the economy would be very much better than 
shown, and superior to the direct-current arrangement. With 
some of the newer methods of speed regulation which will be 
referred to later, much more economical regulation can be 
obtained than with any arrangement requiring the conversion 
of the energy to direct current, so that the field for rheostatic 
control will be reduced in the future, but the difference between 
full-load and the yearly efficiency with rheostatic control, should 
be clearly understood. 


Mutt1-Speep Motors 


Theoretically it is possible to obtain practically any number 
of speeds required from a single motor by using one or more 
windings and suitably grouping the coils. In practise, however, 
we are limited to one or two combinations, not only on account, 
of the complexity of the motor design and the uneconomical 
use of the material, but also because of the complication of the 
control equipment. Four speeds is about the maximum that 
can be obtained with multi-speed motors in practise and even 
this range requires an extremely complicated control, especially 
if the motor has a wound rotor. Two of the speeds need not 
have any definite relation to each other, but the other speeds in 
each case must be half of the corresponding higher speeds. This 
arrangement requires two windings on the stator, and in the case 
of a wound-rotor motor, two windings on the rotor, each winding 
being grouped to give double the number of poles for the lower 
speed. To obtain the various combinations, such a motor must 
have at least nine slip rings, and 12 leads must be brought out 
from the stator. 

The usual type of motor used in steel mills has not more than 
three speeds, one speed being half of the maximum and the 
third speed intermediate between these two. This motor also 
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has two windings, one of which must be re-connected to give a 
2 to 1 ratio. Such arrangements are seldom met with and a 
great majority of cases, up to the present, have been taken 
care of by two-speed motors, intermediate regulation being 
obtained by rheostatic control. The simplest type has a speed 
ratio of 2 to 1 and has only one winding which is re-connected, 
requiring six stator and six rotor leads. The second type has 
two windings that are absolutely independent of each other, but 
has the same number of leads as the motor with the 2 to 1 ratio. 
The complication of the control is one of the disadvantages of 
the multi-speed motor and it is one of the limiting features of 
the number of speeds that it is feasible to obtain. In the motor 
with two separate windings the control is very simple, as it is 
only necessary to change from one winding to the other by 
means of double-throw switches. 

With an arrangement giving two synchronous speeds, one 
approximately 70 per cent of the other, it is possible to obtain 
a speed regulation by rheostatic control of about 2 to 1, giving 
any number of intermediate steps that may be required. This 
arrangement in a great many cases where comparatively close 
regulation may be necessary, such as when mills are worked in 
tandem, may work out to be the best and cheapest installation. 

A number of papers have been read before this Institute on 
the possible combinations for obtaining a number of synchronous 
speeds, but in all the discussion little attention has been given 
to the switching arrangements required to make up such com- 
binations. From the standpoint of the operator, the control 
equipment is usually a greater worry than the motor, and an 
arrangement that may be technically very interesting and 
ingenious will probably be so complicated from a control stand- 
point that satisfactory operation is impossible. The motor is 
usually the simplest and most reliable part of the equipment and, 
therefore, it must not be considered alone. The order in which 
the switching must be done, when changing from one speed to 
another, to prevent short circuits, is such that itis almost impera- 
tive to uge automatic control with the class of labor usually 
operating such machines, and, to obtain the proper combinations 
the wiring becomes extremely complicated if more than two 
speeds are required. 

The efficiency and power factor of the multi-speed motor is not 
very much lower than a single-speed machine of the same char- 

“acteristics and from a practical operating standpoint, the differ- 
ence is not appreciable. 
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Morors IN CASCADE 


With motors in cascade it is possible to obtain practically 
any number of speeds that may be required. Actually, the 
number of speeds that it is possible to obtain is limited by the 
cost of the equipment and the complication of control apparatus 
more than by any limitations of the system. This arrangement 
has been used to a slight extent here, and to a greater extent 
abroad for rolling mill work, but on account of its high cost 
and rather unsatisfactory operating conditions it has not found 
many advocates. 

The possible combinations have been brought out to some 
extent in the discussion of Reist and Maxwell’s paper before 
this Institute,* and practically the only limitation is the number 
of steps that can be obtained with an even number of poles. 
Such combinations, however, could not be used in practise on 
account of the complexity of the switching devices, which would 
be such that they would be necessarily very unreliable. The 
combinations that are really practicable do not give any greater 
range than can be obtained by multi-speed motors, and the 
efficiency and power factor are not as good. The low power factor 
of the cascade arrangement is one of the most undesirable 
features of this arrangement, and in steel mills where induction 
motors are so largely used the addition of such apparatus is 
very undesirable. The work that has been done in the study 
of the speed requirements of the mills by electrical engineers 
has shown that it is not necessary to have such a wide range 
of speeds as can be obtained with the cascade arrangement even 
leaving the practical side of the question out altogether, and, 
therefore, the multi-speed motor has been used almost exclusively 
in this country, wherever different speeds have been necessary. 


INDUCTION Motors IN CONJUNCTION WITH 'THREE-PHASE 
COMMUTATOR REGULATING MACHINES 


In the types of machines that have been referred to, the 
characteristics are generally well known. In the case of rheostatic 
control, the resistance losses are such that this system is not 
efficient if the amount of regulation required is large, as the 
energy from the rotor circuit is dissipated in the resistance. If, 
instead, the energy from the rotor circuit is absorbed by an 
auxiliary machine or machines, which in turn delivers power to 
the system, it will be possible to obtain speed regulation below 

*TRANSACTIONS A.I.E.E., 1909, XXVIII, I, page 610. 
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synchronism economically. If energy is delivered to the rotor 
circuit by an auxiliary machine or machines, regulation above 
synchronism can be obtained. With such arrangements it is 
possible to combine many of the advantages of the induction 
motors with those of the adjustable-speed direct-current motors. 
The desirability of such regulating systems cannot be questioned, 
but under the conditions existing in this country there are at 
present certain difficulties standing in the way of the general 
adoption of the various methods which will be described. The 
problem of adapting these various systems to American condi- 
tions presents considerable difficulty and consequently they 
cannot be generally used at the present time. 

The various systems that have been developed enable speed 
regulation over a considerable range to be obtained, and in 
addition to their use in connection with rolling mill motors 
they have been largely adopted in Europe for the speed control 
of compressors, blowers, etc., as well as for the driving of machine 
tools requiring adjustable speed, thereby supplanting the adjust- 
able-speed direct-current motor, and making possible the use 
of alternating current for all purposes. 

The desirability of obtaining a greater speed range, economic- 
ally, than is possible with the multi-speed motor and cascade 
systems that have been previously described, caused some of the 
European manufacturers to experiment at an early date with the 
various arrangements involving three-phase commutator ma- 
chines. Inspite of the favorable results obtained under test con- 
ditions the development of these arrangements progressed rather 
slowly, due to the fact that this type of machine introduced new 
problems from an operating standpoint, and consequently, 
practical experience had first to be obtained before confidence 
was established. Originally, there was considerable doubt as to 
the possibility of obtaining satisfactory commutation, but the 
development of the single-phase commutator motor for railway 
work, operating under most severe conditions, paved the way 
for the introduction of a three-phase commutator motor. One 
of the difficulties that had to be overcome in the introduction of 
this type of motor was the education of the operators. In 
Europe, the experience that had been gained with the single- 
phase motor showed that the three-phase machine did not 
present any greater difficulties, as far as commutation is con- 
cerned, and in certain features had advantages over the single- 

phase, and in some respects even over direct-current machanes, 
in spite of other drawbacks. 
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How far it is possible to use the systems that have been devel- 
oped in Europe, in this country, is a question that can only be 
demonstrated by experience, but in view of the inferior class of 
labor that we have in a great many of our plants for attending 
to the machines, it will be necessary to exercise considerable 
care in the early installations. As will be seen from the follow- 
ing descriptions of the various systems, some of them are quite 
simple, and when the preliminary difficulties have been over- 
come, we may expect that such arrangements will find consider- 
able application. In a paper before this Institute, Mr. G. A. 
Maier* described some of the systems that have been developed 
in Europe, and in the discussion another system was mentioned. 
It is proposed in this paper to describe some of the newer develop- 
ments with this type of machine and for the sake of comparison, 
the principal features of the systems already described will be 
mentioned. Most of the main characteristics of the new systems 
_ that will be described have been already tested, but at the 
present time it is not possible to discuss operating experience. 

One characteristic of the three-phase commutator regulating 
machine is that it is possible, with suitable arrangements, to 
compensate for the power factor of the main motor and over- 
come the objections that are raised as to the use of induction 
motors, on account of their low average power factor. This 
characteristic has not been taken full advantage of in all systems 
that have been developed, but it is one of the important advan- 
tages of this method of regulation, if properly worked out. 

One of the first systems developed had the commutator 
machine direct-connected to an induction motor shaft. This 
system has worked satisfactorily, but the question is sometimes 
asked why the three-phase motor is not used directly instead of 
in combination with the induction motor. The reason is that 
it is desired as much as possible to employ the simple induction 
motor for performing the work and that the commutator machine 
is only used as an auxiliary to obtain the speed regulation, and 
consequently it may be smaller in most cases than would be the 
case if it were used directly. 

In Fig. 3, the system referred to above is shown diagrammatic- 
ally. The induction motor A is designed for the full load to be 
carried. When the main motor is operating at its full speed the 
auxiliary motor B is not loaded and may be disconnected alto- 
gether. In order to obtain a reduction in speed, the transformer 


*TRANSACTIONS A.I.E.E., 1911, XXX, III, page 2455. 
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C is so regulated that the auxiliary motor B develops a back 
e.m.f. which can only be overcome by an increase in the rotor 
voltage and a consequent drop in speed, and consequently, the 
energy from the rotor circuit, instead of being lost in resistance 
as with rheostatic control, is absorbed by the auxiliary motor, 
which assists the main motor in carrying the load. So long as 
the speed range of the main motor is not large, the auxiliary 
motor is comparatively small, but its capacity is determined by 
the percentage of speed regulation required, or, for instance, if 
the speed must be reduced 30 per cent, it must have 30 per 
cent of the capacity of the induction motor. This is important, 
as previously it was not possible to build three-phase commutator 
motors for large capacities. The limit of size was fixed by the 
fact that satisfactory means were not available to obtain good 
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commutation, and the arrangements for obtaining power factor 
regulation, by means of moving the brushes, made it extremely 
difficult to use auxiliary commutating fields in the motor. The 
movement of the brushes was necessary to avoid the use of an 
expensive combined phase and voltage regulator in place of the 
simple regulating transformer. Due to later developments, the 
limit placed upon the size of machine by the commutation has 
been removed by the use of commutating fields, which makes it 
necessary with the ordinary phase winding to use a constant 
brush lead to obtain good power factor compensation for the 
average operating conditions; or it is possible to obtain the same 
results by. a special phase combination in the motor itself. 
The latter arrangement has certain advantages, especially where 
the field form is not favorable to good commutation, which is 

not possessed by the system of varying the brush position. 
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This system of speed regulation has the advantage that as the 
speed of the set is reduced, the available torque for the same 
line current is increased as the work done by the commutator 
machine increases, directly in proportion with the decrease of 
speed. The disadvantage of this system is that the direct con- 
nection of the commutator motor necessitates its being designed 
for the same speed as the induction motor, which as arule, in the 
case of machines of large capacities in rolling mills, is comparative- 
ly low, and this introduces difficulties in the construction. Inthe 
case of high-speed induction motors, driving turbo-compressors, 
blowers, etc., it is generally quite impossible to build the com- 
mutator motor for the same speed as the main motor. It is, of 
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course, possible to connect the commutator motor to the main 
motor through some form of gearing, but such arrangements 
should be avoided if possible. 

The well-known system shown in Fig. 4 presents advantages 
in this respect. In this figure the commutator motor B is not 
connected to the main motor A mechanically, but is coupled to 
an induction machine D which is connected to the line. This 
makes it possible to build the auxiliary machines for the most 
desirable speed, from a designing standpoint. The energy 
from the rotor circuit is not transmitted to the shaft of the main 
motor, but is transmitted through the auxiliary machines and 
is returned to the line in the form of electrical energy, and con- 
sequently this arrangement is better adapted for cases where 
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constant torque is required. The commutator motors of such 
regulating sets are nearly always provided with a compensating 
winding on the stator which counteracts the rotor field and makes 
it possible to regulate the speed by varying the magnetizing 
current. Consequently, the regulating transformer C and the 
necessary controller can be smaller. It would be possible 
to avoid the use of a regulating transformer altogether if the 
commutator machine were provided with an auto-transformer 
winding, which has been done in a number of cases withthesystem 
first described. 

The power factor compensation with this system is obtained 
by aspecial phase combination some what different from that used 
with the arrangement previously described, but such an arrange- 
ment provides correct compensation for only one definite speed 


and load, which are chosen so as to approximate, as closely as 
possible, the average working conditions. 

In the system just described the commutator machine has been 
in some cases furnished with a series pole for obtaining the charac- 
teristics of a compound motor, which is an advantage, for in- 
stance, if this arrangement is used in conjunction with the motor 
driving a rolling mill requiring a drooping speed characteristic 
to enable the flywheel to take the proper proportion of the load. 

The principal disadvantage of this system is that it requires 
two auxiliary machines to obtain regulation and it will be shown 
later that it is possible with suitable arrangements to avoid 
this feature. 

In Fig. 5 is shown diagrammatically a system that has been used 
to some extent in Europe and which has been mentioned in the 
discussion of G. A. Maier’s paper before this Institute. In this 
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arrangement the second auxiliary machine D is a small motor 
which drives the frequency changer B and only has to overcome 
the mechanical losses. The commutator machine B consists 
of a wound rotor which has on one side a commutator and on 
the other, slip rings. On the stator there is only an auxiliary 
winding for improving the commutation of the machine. This 
machine cannot develop any torque and it is, therefore, necessary 
to use the small driving machine D to rotate it relatively in 
synchronism with the main motor. The regulating transformer 
C must in this case be designed for the whole of the rotor energy, 
which flows through the frequency changer and the transformer 
to the line. In the frequency changer the copper losses are 
comparable with those of a synchronous converter and are con- 
sequently very small. 

With this system, as it has been pointed out, it is necessary for 
the frequency changer to run relatively in synchronism with 
the main motor, and consequently if the number of poles of the 
auxiliary machine D and the main motor were the same, which, 
however, is generally not the case, both would have to run at 
exactly the same speed.. The rotor connections between the 
motor A and the auxiliary driving motor D insure that the 
machines remain relatively in synchronism and any slight differ- 
ence will cause the exchange of synchronizing energy in the same 
way as with synchronous machines. The power factor of this 
system is fairly good on account of the favorable distribution 
of the magnetizing current, but it is not possible to obtain reg- 
ulation. The advantage of this system over the arrangement 
previously described is that it is possible to supply energy to 
the rotor circuit so as to regulate above synchronous speed. 
With the previously described arrangements it is extremely 
difficult to cause the main motor to pass through synchronism. 
As it is possible to divide the regulating range above and below 
synchronous speeds of the main motor, the auxiliary machine 
need only be designed for half the capacity that would be neces- 
sary if the whole of the regulation was done below synchronism. 
This arrangement presents certain advantages when a higher 
speed than normal is occasionally required; for instance, in the 
case of blowers, where a higher pressure than normal may be 
required for a short period, the motor being run above synchron- 
ism when this necessary. To make it possible to obtain a 
definite speed variation between no-load and full load a com- 
pounding transformer has been used which gives such a charac- 
teristic. 
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Suggestions have been made for the simplification of this sys- 
tem by modifying the frequency changer, but they introduce 
undesirable characteristics such as poor power factor. The 
power factor might be sometimes improved by such arrange- 
ments as brush moving or phase combinations, but in such modi- 
fied arrangements, the range of regulation required is greater 
than is necessary with the types of machines previously described, 
and consequently, it is more difficult to obtain a phase combina- 
tion or to set the brushes in such a position as to obtain an aver- 
age power factor that will be satisfactory under operating con- 
ditions. It is possible to simplify the arrangement somewhat 
by coupling the frequency changer to the main motor, which 
obviates the use of the auxiliary driving machine, or the frequency 
changer may be geared to the main motor so as to obtain favor- 
able construction speed, and as the power to be transmitted is 
trifling, the gearing can be of small dimensions. If the gearing 
is so arranged as to make it possible to change the relative rotor 
position of the motor and the frequency changer, power factor 
regulation can be obtained, and it is also possible to use a phase 
and voltage regulator for the same purpose. Such arrangements 
for connecting the two machines together are not very desirable 
and although possible, should be avoided. 

From what has already been described it will be seen that there 
are many desirable features not covered by the systems hitherto 
in use, and it is, therefore, not astonishing that even recently 
arrangements have been used by which the rotor energy is con- 
verted into direct current and then to alternating current and 
returned to the line. For American conditions where 25 cycles 
is standard for heavy power work, such a system presents many 
disadvantages, not only on account of constructive difficulties, 

‘but also on account of the high cost compared with other arrange- 
ments, although it has the advantage of using machines that are 
familiar to the attendants. 

Although it is not possible in this paper to discuss all of the 
improvements that have been made, some of the latest develop- 
ments may be described. Itis not proposed to discuss the theoret- 
ical features of the various machines and systems, as these will be 
given in another publication. The arrangement shown in Fig. 6 
is one that is particularly suitable for rolling mill and mining 
applications and it will be seen that it is very simple. There is 
only a single auxiliary machine, the frequency changer B, which 

“has a simple three-phase winding on the stator which need only 
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be designed for a comparatively small current and which is 
connected to a small regulating resistance. In addition, an 
auxiliary winding is provided to improve the commutation. 
As in addition to this regulating resistance there is also provided 
the regulating transformer C, it is possible to regulate the whole 
system in two ways, which are necessary to control independently 
the power factor and the speed. The operation of this system 
can be understood from the following: Let us suppose the 
motor A is started as an ordinary induction motor, with 
rotor resistance, and the connection to the frequency 
changer being open. The frequency changer may be also 
started as follows: Rotor R of the frequency changer B is 
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supplied through the regulating transformer C with voltage to 
correspond to the desired voltage on the rotor of the main 
motor, and the stator winding of the frequency changer B S, 
which in this case is the secondary, is regulated by the resistance 
D until it runs relatively in synchronism with the main motor A. 
If, for instance, both the main motor and the auxiliary machine 
have the same number of poles, which, however, is generally 
not the case, then both machines must run at exactly the same 
speed. As for example, if the voltage of the rotor of the main 
motor at standstill is 200 volts, and the speed is to be regulated 
to half the normal, the rotor voltage will be 100 volts, which 
must also be the case of the voltage on the commutator and ~ 
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slip rings of the frequency changer. If the ratio of the secondary 
and primary windings of the frequency changer is 1 to 1 then the 
voltage across the stator winding of the frequency changer must 
be regulated for 50 volts. The frequency of the induction motor 
rotor circuit is the same as that on the commutator and the 
stator of the frequency changer. By means of synchronizing 
lamps between the commutator of the frequency changer and the 
slip rings of the main motor, the two machines can be synchron- 
ized. If the starting resistance of the main motor is disconnected, 
the rotor energy will flow through the frequency changer and 
the regulating transformer to the line. The current in the 
stator of the frequency changer can be comparatively small, as 
the field generated by the current flowing through the commu- 
tator is counteracted by the current flowing to the transformer 
through the slip rings, with the exception of that necessary for 
the magnetizing of the working field, which is only sufficient to 
give enough torque to enable the machine to run at the proper 
speed. The method mentioned for synchronizing the frequency 
changer and the main motor is in practise unnecessary and is 
only used to illustrate the process. 

An interesting question is what’ happens when the stator 
winding only is regulated by means of the resistance D, or only 
the transformer is regulated. It has been held that under such 
conditions stability of operation is questionable. The whole 
question of relative synchronous operation in general is interest- 
ing and difficult to solve, which occasionally has led to a misun- 
derstanding of the whole problem, as for instance in the newly 
published book of Arnold* on single-phase and three-phase 
commutator motors. Practical results, however, have settled 
all doubts on this question and have confirmed the theoretical 
foundations for this system. The theory shows that by such 
regulation, power factor compensation of the whole power circuit 
is possible as far as may be desirable. If, for example, the resist- 
ance D is decreased without changing the regulation of the 
transformer C, the frequency changer has a tendency to run 
faster, but this is impossible on account of its connection to the 
main motor, and the only result is that an equalizing current will 
flow between the two rotors, therefore, causing a synchronizing 
force. It is consequently the case that by suitable regulation of 
this current, the power factor to the whole system can be set at 
any desired value. This result can be somewhat explained by 


*Volume 5-A, ‘‘Wechelstromtechnik.” 
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means of the vector diagram in Fig. 7. The uncompensated 
induction motor with resistance regulation will take the current 
I’ which will be behind the voltage E. In operation with the 
auxiliary machine, there flows the current J, in the stator of the 
motor which leads the voltage E and at the transformer we have 
the current J, which lags very much behind the voltage compo- 
nent. The resultant of both these currents gives the current J, 
which is more or less in the direction of the vector E and con- 
sequently the power factor can be brought to the desired value. 
As a diagram of the internal action of the commutator machine 
would show, the regulating transformer supplies a strong wattless 
component of the current J, which produces the field of the 
auxiliary machine and also that of the induction motor. How- 
ever, by the regulation of the stator winding of the frequency 
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changer a greater wattless component is produced than is 
necessary for the production of these fields and this has the 
effect that the main motor current can be made leading so that 
the resulting current comes into the right phase relation. It 
should be kept in mind that, although at the transformer there 
is an increase in the magnetizing current, there is not a cor- 
responding decrease in the induction motor. If we assume a 
ratio of 1 to 1 between rotor and stator in the induction motor, 
there will be the same leading component in the primary as 
there is a surplus lagging component in the secondary, which is 
independent of the voltages of the rotor and stator, and also of the 
speed. It is questionable whether it is advisable to compensate 
for the power factor of other machines on the line by such 
methods, but if this is done, it will have practically no effect on 
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the stability of the machines, as good machines are capable of 
standing two or three times the normal torque, and oscillation 
between the machines seldom occurs, even if no particular efforts 
are made to avoid it. The main motor and the regulating 
machine operate only relatively in synchronism and not in 
synchronism with the line. 

The speed of the sets varies somewhat when the power factor 
is regulated, being caused by the fact that the voltage drop in 
the machines varies somewhat when the wattless current is 
changed. In a simple case, with constant torque on the motor 
and other conditions remaining unchanged, we obtain from a 
detailed investigation of the characteristics, the curve shown in 
Fig. 8, which shows the variation of the commutator voltage 
E, in comparison with the assumed constant slip ring voltage Es. 
This variation is the reason why the speed changes somewhat 
when the power factor is regulated. When there is an improve- 
ment in the power factor, the speed increases. If the load is 
varied, we also have variation in the speed of the set which 
decreases as the load increases, and this characteristic can be 
taken advantage of in case of motors driving rolling mills to 
enable the flywheel to take its proper proportion of the load. 
The drop in speed is naturally dependent upon the resistance 
and self-induction of the frequency changer, leaving out of the 
question the characteristics of the main motor, and if the set is 
regulated for a certain speed, the speed characteristic is similar 
to that of a shunt motor. It should be noted that on account of 
the interaction of the machines, even if the frequency changer 
were non-inductive, it would be possible to obtain satisfactory 
operation, which is an important difference from the character- 
istics of synchronous machines. Even with such a condition, 
it would still be possible to compensate for power factor, but in 
view of the fact.that it is desired to obtain a good power factor, 
as constant as possible without regulation over a wide range of 
load, it is desirable to have some induction in the rotor circuit. 
By varying the self-induction in the rotor circuit, it is possible 
to change the speed characteristics from no-load to full load 
and this may be done without interfering with the capacity of 
the machine to regulate the power factor. If variations in the 
power factor are permissible, it is possible to obtain a very fine 
speed regulation by regulating it, and consequently the regulating 
transformer need not have so many steps. The inner part of 

the voltage curye, Fig. 8, corresponds to the operation of the set 
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above synchronism, and as is clear from theoretical consideration 
of the effect of regulating the machine, the speed must eventually 
rise above synchronism, although with the constant voltage Es 
there would be heavy current flowing at the synchronous speed. 
It is a very interesting question as to how it is possible to obtain 
such a curve practically; as also is the whole subject of operation 
above synchronous speed. It might be mentioned in this con- 
nection that by means of phase transposition, the frequency 
changer can run as much below synchronism as the main rotor 
is to run above synchronism. The necessity for the transposi- 
tion of the phases can be avoided by modifying the system some- 
what, and the whole cperation ofthe set at and above synchronous 
speed can be improved by such modification, but this point can- 


not be discussed at the present time. The system that has just 
been described is very simple on account of the fact that we have 
only a single regulating machine instead of a number of machines, 
and it is easily regulated as it is only necessary to regulate the 
transformer in any way that may be convenient, or an induction 
regulator might be used which would avoid handling the regula- 
ting current altogether. On account of the fact that the cur- 
rent in the stator is very small and need not be regulated in fine 
steps there is no difficulty whatever in controlling this circuit. 
It is possible to avoid the use of the regulating transformer in 
the case of low-voltage circuits as shown in Fig. 9. Inthis case, 
we have also the main motor A and the frequency changer B 
with the rotor R and the stator S. The stator is provided with 
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an auto-transformer winding and the function of the regulating 
transformer is combined in the machine. It will be seen, how- 
ever, that the stator winding can be regulated in two ways, 
and this makes it possible to regulate both speed and power factor 
as in the system previously described. If we suppose the fre- 
quency changer is running relatively in synchronism with the 
main motor and also has the right voltage, the two machines can 
be connected together. If the stator is now regulated in such a 
way that the transformer ratio remains the same, but at the same 
time, the absolute number of active turns is varied and conse- 
quently the field, the wattless current will change and the power 
factor can be regulated. The whole of the regulation can be 
taken care of by a single controller which can be very simple, 
as it is unnecessary to regulate the power factor in fine steps. 
All of the characteristics required of the motors driving the mills 
or machines can be readily met by interlocking the various 
elements of the controller. This arrangement does not require 
any changes in the windings of the machines, nor is it necessary 
to move the brushes, or to have any variable gearing between the 
main motor and the auxiliary machine to obtain power factor 
regulation. The auxiliary machine combines in itself all of the 
regulating requirements and is, therefore, 

Voltage regulator, 

Frequency changer, 

Power factor regulator, 

Motor for driving itself. 

By various arrangements it is possible to obtain entirely satis- 
factory operation above synchronism, and in fact, it is just as 
easy to operate above synchronism as below and the passing 
through synchronous speed of the main motor does not present 
any particular difficulties. 

When it is necessary to work near or at synchronism it is far 
better, however, to use such an arrangement as is shown in Fig. 10, 
although it is possible in the system just described to ob- 
tain a working field and the possibility of regulating at 
the synchronous speed. The system shown by Fig. 10 
provides for an almost constant working field under all 
conditions. The system shown in Fig. 9 is more suitable for 
regulating the speed in fairly large steps, and when the motor is 
running at such a speed as not to require the use of the auxiliary 
machine it can be disconnected and used for regulating the power 
factor of the line. The arrangement shown in Fig. 10, on the 
other hand, is more suitable for regulation in fine steps near the 
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synchronous speed, but the auxiliary machine is somewhat more 
expensive. This system is desirable where speed regulation is 
required, where the size of machine does not determine the type, 
but other technical reasons make it desirable to use such a regula- 
ting system. This is, for instance, the case with turbo-compres- 
sors or blowers, which generally run at very high speeds, and even 
with comparatively small equipments it would be impossible to use 
any type of commutator machine directly. Consequently it is 
necessary to use an induction ‘motor, and to obtain necessary 
speed regulation by some such system as has been described. 
The characteristics of blowers and compressors are such that 
only comparatively small speed changes are required to cause 
a considerable difference in the output, as the power varies 
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practically as the cube of the speed. The regulation of the sys- 
tem shown in Fig. 10 is obtained in a way similar to that des- 
cribed in the previous system, and to obtain operation above 
synchronous speed it is possible to use a continuation of the 
phase winding through the star of the stator. A further 
development of the three-phase commutator machine for the 
purpose of obtaining motors for main drives as well as for regu- 
lating induction motors, however, makes it possible to avoid 
the use of such an unsymmetrical phase arrangement. 

It is sometimes the case that the requirements of such systems 
are severe and that high momentary overloads or severe over- 
loads for a comparatively short time must be carried; such as, 
for instance, in the case of rolling mills, blowers, compressors, 
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etc. These characteristics can be obtained with such a combina- 
tion, either at starting or at high speeds, under or above syn- 
chronism. In some cases it would be advantageous if the 
frequency changer could be used as a motor, at the same 
time retaining the function of the frequency changer, which 
would give a good combination for running above or below 
synchronism. Such an arrangement would present a number of 
advantages in some cases, but is only possible if the auxiliary 
machine is mechanically connected in some way with the main 
motor. It may be also desirable to use a mechanical connection 
on account of the quickness of the speed variation required. 
To obtain such characteristics and to keep the advantages al-- 
ready mentioned, new arrangements are necessary, and it might 
be mentioned that such a system has been already worked out, 
but it cannot be described at present. 


THREE-PHASE ComMMUTATOR Motors 


Operating difficulties exist when a very large speed range is 
required when the speed is reduced practically to zero, and in such 
a case a regulating auxiliary machine presents no advantages, 
“as it would have to be designed for practically the same capacity 
as the main motor. In such a case the commutator motor can 
be used for direct drive except when it is necessary to regulate the 
speed very much above synchronism, when it may be desirable 
on account of the commutator speed to use an induction motor and 
to operate the regulating commutator machine correspondingly 
below synchronism. In the case of drives of small power, the com- 
mutator motor used directly is quite satisfactory, but even in the 
case of motors of large capacity, there is no particular construc- 
tive difficulty in the way so long as care is taken to provide good 
commutating fields and such devices as brush moving are avoided. 
Some method of providing a good commutating field is, however, 
necessary, as, for instance, with an eight-pole motor designed 
without commutating poles or other means of helping commuta- 
tion, for 50 cycles, the limit of construction is about 150 to 200 
h.p. In the United States the conditions in the steel plants are 
favorable for such machines on account of the almost universal 
adoption of 25 cycles. Until recently only one type of such 
machine with shunt characteristics was in use in Europe. This 
type has at present such characteristics that the voltage for the 
rotor is supplied by an auto-transformer winding from the 
stator with a special phase combination or an arrangement 
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with auxiliary phases. This design makes it possible to obtain 
power factor compensation for one particular load and speed 
which is chosen so as to approximate the average operating con- 
ditions. To give power factor correction over a wide range of 
load and speed when this is desirable, such a system becomes so 
complicated as to be impracticable. In the following there is 
described a system which avoids all of these phase combinations 
and auxiliary phases as well as fixed phase relations at all, and 
also the necessity of brush moving. This machine is constructed 
not only with a rotor similar to that of a direct-current machine, 
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but also with a field of the same type, which enables the speed, 
power factor and starting torque to be regulated. It should be 
noted that the machine with such a winding usually prevents the 
formation of excessive disturbing fields for the commutation. 
The newer developments of the winding have made it possible 
to regulate, even over a very large range, without introducing 
disturbing fields. Such machines have, however, in every 
case, a simple continuous winding without auxiliary phases. 
The diagram shown in Fig. 11 illustrates the principles involved 
for all cases, as far as regulation is concerned. This diagram 
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shows most of the possible variations, but it is necessary 
when designing such machines to determine how far the different 
possibilities can be taken advantage of. The same results as 
shown in the vector diagram, Fig. 7, are here obtained by the use 
of a single machine giving the phase regulation. From Fig. 11 
it will be seen that it is possible to obtain the phase regulation 
by shifting the connections, and at the same time to vary the 
field and the voltage, or in other words, this arrangement allows 
of a direct regulation of the vectors. For this purpose the stator 
winding has a number of divisions as shown by the spaces D E 
and FG. How many divisions are necessary in the stator 
winding is a question which depends upon the amount of copper 
in the winding. In any case, however, there must be at least 
three in these phase segments, which it will be understood can 
be displaced if required. From this diagram it can be seen that 
it is possible to shift the field and at the same time to vary its 
strength. The line voltage is applied between B and A. On 
the segment A B the voltage vector for the rotor can be set 
between A C. It will be, of course, understood that the rotor 
circuit can also be supplied from a special winding which is 
independent of the main winding. This circuit need only be 
designed to carry the regulating power, which arrangement is 
particularly advantageous when the machine is designed forhigher 
voltages. In this way, we obtain another possibility of varying 
the vector displacements which can be partly substituted for 
the other vector regulation. The whole question of such winding 
combinations, which is connected with the question of the mainte- 
nance of the field form, and the reduction of the current to be 
handled by the controlling devices, as well as the type of winding, 
is too complicated to be discussed in this paper. The speed of 
the motor can be varied, for instance, either by varying the 
position of the point B, thereby changing the field, or by varying 
the position of the point C which changes the rotor voltage, and 
in either case the phase connection A can be so regulated as to 
give good power factor. This system has the advantage that the 
necessary commutating field can be supplied directly in the 
correct phase relation on the stator winding by proper connec- 
tions. Fig. 12 shows how this same arrangement can be used for 
a motor with series characteristics. This diagram shows the 
phase connections A and B and the division points C D, E F, etc., 
and it is believed that no further explanation is necessary. In 
this paper, which describes some of the latest developments in 
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this class of work and only mentions the well-known other 
systems for the sake of comparison, we have avoided, altogether, 
any reference to the names of the various arrangements and also 
to the historical development, but it is generally known that 
the series three-phase motor is very old. As originally built 
it had the disadvantage that the speed could only be regulated 
by shifting the brushes, which caused the machine to operate 
with very poor power factor. The newly developed machines 
with brush-shifting arrangements also have the samedisadvantage 
even when the operating characteristics are favorable. Such an 
arrangement also has the disadvantage of high cost on account 
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of the lack of a good commutating field. Ifin addition to shifting 
the brushes the number of turns on the stator is also regulated, — 
the whole machine becomes very complicated. The arrangement 
shown in Fig. 12 offers a better solution of the problem, as it 
avoids these disadvantages and presents a number of other 
desirable features. The combination of the series and shunt 
systems gives the characteristics of a compound-wound motor, 
which is of special importance where it is necessary to use a fly- 
wheel. 

The combination of such an arrangement with the regu- 
lating sets previously described gives a series of possibilities that 
can be obtained with standard construction of commutator 
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machine which may at times be useful. Further discussion of 
such special applications, as for instance, arrangements to avoid 
the use of the expensive and rather inefficient flywheel motor- 
generator sets, must be left for another occasion. 

The various arrangements involving the use of three-phase 
commutator machines make possible the efficient regulation of 
induction motors, but they introduce a new problem in the use 
of the commutator machine itself. The results obtained in 
Europe, where the class of attendants is usually very much better 
than here, have been very favorable, but under American condi- 
tions any attempt to simply follow European practise would prob- 
ably give disastrous results. As it has been pointed out, consider- 
able care must be exercised in the first installations, and we may 
expect difficulties which can only be overcome by a sympathetic 
cooperation between the user and the manufacturer. The use of 
a regulating machine in conjunction with an induction motor 
offers many advantages over the direct use of the commutator 
motor when the speed range is not large, not the least being the 
comparatively low frequency of the rotor circuit. The extensive 
use of this type of machine may be looked for in the future, but in 
any case, to insure success careful application is absolutely neces- 
sary. 
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Discussion on “ Power REQUIREMENTS OF RoLiinc MILis ” 
(SyxEs), AND “THE EcoNomicaAL SPEED CONTROL OF 
ALTERNATING-CURRENT Morors Drivinc Rotiinc MILs” 
(MEYER AND SYKES), New York, NovemBEr 8, 1912. 


John M. Hipple: The general tendency in industrial engineer- 
ing is towards refinement in methods and apparatus. Only 
an exact knowledge of those requirements enables us to meet 
them successfully. The steel industry is a notable example of 
this condition. The making of steel requires high-power sub- 
stantial machinery, the first demand on the machinery being 
’ continuity of service. 

When the application of electricity to steel mills was first 
taken up, the first motor that was available which the steel 
mill engineer thought by any chance would do the work, was 
put in service. If it broke down, a larger one was put in service, 
and this was continued, until a motor was secured which would 
stand up to the service. The same was true of control apparatus. 
The tendency was for many years, after reaching that point, to 
duplicate that application, unless the new application required 
more power, in which case a larger motor was used. More 
experience and more exacting requirements have indicated the 
necessity for investigations such as the one which has been 
undertaken and reported upon in Mr. Sykes’s paper. 

Such investigations are sure to advance the cause of industrial 
electrical engineering, and, further, to increase the economy of 
production, and these are the things that the members of the 
Institute who are interested in industrial engineering are par- 
ticularly anxious to see forwarded. 

J. H. Wilson: In looking over this paper by Mr. Sykes, I 
feel that considerable credit is due the author for the clear and 
comprehensive manner in which he has subdivided and explained 
the various elements entering into the determination of the 
amount of power required to roll steel in its various forms and 
shapes. Concerning this part of the paper there is not much to 
be added of a general nature. The only thing that might be 
added would be more complete data concerning some actual 
installations. 

Referring to the paragraph under the heading “ Practical 
Determination of Motor Size,” in this paragraph Mr. Sykes 
fails to bring out clearly the fact that the utilization of flywheel 
energy is more or less of a necessary evil. The use of a flywheel 
is made necessary in most cases, by considerations external to 
the motor equipment, such as the supply of electrical energy or 
the arrangement of the mill drive. For example, a sheet mill with 
rope drive between the motor and mill must necessarily have 
flywheel effect on the mill side of the ropes, as the power re- 
quired for rolling varies so greatly that with the flywheel on the 
motor side the ropes would jump, run unevenly and be sub- 
jected to such variations in pull as to increase materially the 
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maintenance cost. The necessary flywheel effect is usually 
obtained from the large rope sheave wheel. 

The following facts should be noted: 

First—In order to obtain energy from a flywheel we must 
permit the slowing down of the equipment. This means the 
adding of external resistance to the rotor of the induction motor, 
which in turn results in decreasing the efficiency of the motor 
at heavy loads where efficiency is most important from a power 
consumption point of view. 

Second.—The slowing down of the flywheel in turn slows down 
the rolls and decreases the amount of material which can pass 
through them.in a given time. 

Third.~Additional power is required, due to the friction load 
caused by the flywheel. This power becomes of considerable 
importance, as it must be expended all the time, when the mill 
is running idle as well as when rolling steel. , 

Fourth—The use of a flywheel adds expense, due to the 
necessity of maintaining large heavy bearings, keeping them 
properly lubricated and in good mechanical condition. 

The ioad diagram, Fig. 11 of this paper, is fairly ideal for the 
use of flywheel equipment. The passes are of short duration 
and the interval between passes is sufficiently long to allow the 
motor to re-accelerate the flywheel from a very low speed to 
nearly synchronism. 

In an installation such as this the additional first cost of a 
larger motor would probably offset the savings which would 
result from the elimination of the items shown above as being 
objectionable in the case of flywheels. In case, however, we 
consider a load curve in which the average load is, say, twice the 
average load shown in this curve and the peaks remain the same 
as shown on this curve, the flywheel would probably not be 
warranted, this heavier average load being assumed to have 
resulted from a decrease in the interval between passes. 

The above argument is based entirely on a consideration of 
the power conditions at the mill. If, however, other conditions, 
such as power station capacity and arrangement of the mill drive, 
are allowed to enter into this matter the question assumes an 
altogether different aspect. Assuming that the power supply 
for a rolling mill is of sufficient size so that the maximum fluc- 
tuation obtainable from one driving motor or the accumulated 
fluctuation from a number of driving motors is small as compared 
to the total station load, then these questions of economies in 
operation are of first importance. In other words, these econo- 

_mies might well be sufficient to cover the increase of a motor size - 
as much as 50 per cent, which increase would not affect the 
efficiency at light load but would greatly benefit from the elimina- 
tion of flywheel expenses. On the other hand, if the power. station 
is comparatively small and an individual motor is large in com- 
parison to the total average load, then flywheels and automatic 
regulators are necessary, as the economies referred to could not 
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possibly offset the additional cost due to the operation of the 
power station under the extreme variations of load which would 
be met with. These economies could not, of course, offset 
additional cost which would result from the operation of power 
station machinery below its normal capacity, as the efficiency of 
the generators and driving units would be of considerable 
importance. 

The equipment of individual mills determines the power station 
load curve and the flywheel is more often made necessary on 
account of the fluctuation here than on account of the power 
requirements of the individual mill. 

The electrolytic regulator referred to by Mr. Sykes makes the 
use of flywheels more economical than does any other type of 
induction motor regulator with which I am familiar. This 
regulator permits the operation of the motor and flywheel at 
the highest possible average speed and will cause the motor to 
re-accelerate the flywheel much more quickly than will any 
resistance stepping device on the market. 

This question of motor and flywheel sizes is one which presents 
different phases in each installation and necessarily must be 
figured to meet local conditions. 

Selby Haar: All engineers who are called upon to become 
familiar with the power requirements of rolling mills will owe 
their thanks to Mr. Sykes, because he has collected facts which 
heretofore have been scattered in a great many places. As long 
as the known laws of the subject are largely empirical, the 
collection of data for generalization will be restricted to the few 
who are able to conduct the very expensive and extraordinarily 
difficult tests. As an instance of the meagerness of our knowl- 
edge, it may be pointed out that practically all the available 
data relate to iron and steel. 

Mechanical engineers interested in roll driving contented 
themselves generally with measuring the fuel and water con- 
sumption of the engines, so that the electrical engineer entefing 
the field was compelled to exercise imagination as well as judg- 
ment in recommending motors. Even in the present state of 
our knowledge, it is still advisable to make a minute study of 
local conditions before recommending a motor equipment, 
because the steady operation of the motor frequently increases 
the output of a mill beyond all expectation; and an electric 
motor does not, like a steam engine, deliver its maximum capac- 
ity continuously without injurious heating. As soon as electric 
motors began to displace steam engines, however, precise testing 
began; a German manufacturing firm collected a complete 
set of measuring instruments for this purpose alone, with which 
a committee of the Society of German Foundrymen (Verein 
deutscher Eisenhuettenleute) conducted the extensive series of 
tests which is the nucleus of the published data. 

It was fortunate for the testing engineer that reversing mills 
were among the first to be electrified, because direct-current 
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motors were used, which simplified the design of graphic meters. 
Even with the present refined testing apparatus, however, it is 
not clear why there should be such a difference in the nature of 
the results obtained by different experienced engineers, such as, 
for example, results published in Stahl und Eisen, June 9, 1909, 
and Iron Age, January 4, 1912. Both sets of tests show a fluc- 
tuating torque for a constant reduction of the thickness of a 
piece during a pass, which is contrary to the usual assumption. 

In the construction of load diagrams for mill cycles, I have 
found it easier to deal with the elongation of the piece rather 
than the actual volume of metal displaced as has been done by 
Mr. Sykes in Table I of his paper, because this method lends itself 
readily to wide changes in ingot or billet sizes, and also fits in 
well with the working range of the slide rule. 

In regard to the automatic regulation of resistance mentioned 
on page 2064, it should not be overlooked that a regulator which 
can perform its function during passes, the duration of which is a 
few tenths of a second, must be exceedingly rapid. 

In conclusion, however, I wish to express my thanks to Mr. 
Sykes for the preparation of this paper, which must have en- 
tailed a large amount of work; and it is to be hoped that it 
will stimulate the publishing of more data on this important 
subject. . 

Edward J. Cheney: With the application of electric motors 
to main roll trains there has arisen the necessity of determining 
with as much accuracy as possible the power requirements for 
rolling steel. With engine drives the size of the engine was rarely, 
if ever, calculated, but was determined almost solely from judg- 
ment and experience. If it was known that a certain mill was 
running satisfactorily with a certain size of engine, and a similar 
mill was to be installed, the same size engine would probably be 
used, or, perhaps, a trifle larger for safety. The result of these 
methods is that most rolling mill engines are too large and very 
few are of the proper size. It is not an uncommon sight to see 
engines running which take steam for only one or two strokes 
at occasional intervals. 

Mistakes in engine size are not attended with serious results 
except as regards efficiency and possible handicaps on produc- 
tion. If the engine is too small the mill stalls. The rollers then 
judge that the capacity of the mill has been reached and ease up 
on the work. Most engines have heavy flywheels which will 
carry them over the peak loads and, with steam-driven mills, 
speed variations are tolerated which would not be considered 
with motor drive. 

In determining the size of motors, such haphazard methods are 
not, or should not be, used. If the motor is: too large a low 
power factor results, to say nothing of lower efficiency and 
increased first cost. It should be noted that the latter items 
apply equally well to engines, but are not so much considered 
in their case because the error in capacity is not so easily noticed. 
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If the motor is too small the mill will not stop and so compel 
mercy from the rollers, but the over-willing motor will continue 
to turn the rolls until it overheats, and perhaps burns out and is 
cursed for being inadequate. 

This quality of the electric motor, which causes it to take 
enormous overloads without any appreciable change in speed, 
has resulted in a large increase in production in nearly every 
instance where mills have been changed over from steam to 
electric drive, merely because the rollers are then enabled to 
crowd the material through, absolutely regardless of the driving 
motor. For this reason engine tests must always be used with 
caution as a basis for determining motor sizes. 

The electrical engineer must have at hand all of the informa- 
tion possible and needs much more than is now available. 
Mr. Sykes has well pointed out the difficulties which are en- 
countered in this work, probably the greatest one of which is 
the ignorance of what any mill will ultimately be called upon to 
do. Considerable progress has been made in determining the 
power actually required for rolling under various conditions, 
and, particularly in the case of mills used simply for reductions 
in section without much distortion of shape, fairly reliable data 
are available. This includes blooming, billet, slabbing, and plate 
mills, and mills for rolling simple shapes, such as rods and bars. 
It is on merchant mills that the greatest uncertainty exists. 
Here a great part of the work is used not in elongating the piece, 
but for distorting its shape, or is consumed in friction, as shown 
by the author. For such mills there is no reliable information 
except from actual tests under the exact conditions. This is a 
laborious task but apparently a necessary one. Much has 
already been done, enough to afford approximately correct 
information for most conditions, but much more remains to 
be done before complete data are obtained for all cases. 

While not strictly pertaining to this subject, it may be re- 
marked in this connection that the ease with which power is 
measured in the case of electrically driven mills is really one 
of the greatest advantages which they possess. This fact 
not only makes possible the accurate determination of power 
for future installations, but is a constant check and guide to 
rolling methods in the mills already equipped. With engine 
drive little attention is paid to the setting of valves or the 
condition of the rolls, because there is no direct way of determin- 
ing the power consumption. But with electric drive the indica- 
ting wattmeter faithfully points out and the watt-hour meter 
relentlessly records the power input to the motor, and the 
influence of various factors is readily seen. The mill superinten- 
dent soon learns to watch the meter. He knows what has been 
the record for any section and any increase in power over that 
record causes an immediate investigation to determine the cause. 
This stimulates activity in searching for further possibilities 
of reduction. Instances have been known where over 25 per 
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cent saving in power has been accomplished by slight modifi- 
cations in roll shapes without in any way affecting the quality 
of the product. 

Bayse N. Westcott: Iwas very much interested in Mr. Sykes’s 
‘paper, because I have encountered the same troubles in testing 
that he has. Mr. Sykes mentioned the difficulties in getting 
accurate speed measurements on mills. With an induction 
motor of the slip ring type, you can get very accurate speed 
measurements, because the slip of the motor with a given 
resistance in the secondary is, within reasonable limits, in- 
versely proportional to the input, so that if you know the 
characteristics of the motor, or if you can make an experimental 
determination, all that is necessary is to record the input with 
a sufficiently sensitive curve-drawing wattmeter and you can 
determine the speed of the motor at any instant from the record 
of kilowatts input. 

Mr. Sykes did not say anything about steam-engine-driven 
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mills. They are the most difficult mills to test and also very 
important, because it is the present steam-driven mills which 
are largely being electrified and which mean business to the 
electrical manufacturer. 

In steam-driven mills, one of the first essentials is to secure 
a good record of the horse power developed by the driving 
engine while the steel is being rolled, and the best way to do 
this is to use a continuous drum steam engine indicator. This 
differs from the ordinary steam engine indicator in that the 
paper on which the indicator card is made is a long strip, which 
is reeled inside the drum and feeds around the drum a quarter 
of an inch (6.35 mm.) at each stroke of the engine. Fig. 1 
shows the general layout used in testing steam-driven mills. 

Fig. 2 shows details of recording instruments for speed, time 
and general information regarding work in the mill. These have 
pens actuated by magnets, which mark on a strip of paper which 
is moved at a uniform rate beneath the pens by a spring motor. 
In most cases three pens are used, marked A, B and Cin the 
figure. A is actuated by a contact maker, which is driven 
from the engine shaft or other convenient place so as to com- 
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plete the circuit of magnet A several times for each revolution 
of the engine. The number of contacts per revolution depends 
on whether the engine is of high or low speed. Pen B is con- 
trolled by a contact-making clock, which is regulated to close 
the circuit of B once in every five seconds, or at shorter inter- 
vals if preferred. In addition to actuating B, the contact-making 
clock also closes the circuit of an electric bell, or in some cases, 
that of an electrically operated whistle. The third pen Cras 
controlled by a manually operated key located at the rolls. 

In addition to the foregoing, a liquid tachometer, consisting 
of a small centrifugal pump which raises a column of colored 
alcohol to a height depending on the speed at which the pump 
is driven, is used to indicate speed variations of the engine. 
A stroke counter is connected to the engine to record strokes and 
furnish a check on the graphic instrument. 

The equipment described will secure an accurate record of 
the power that is furnished the mill. 

Speaking of graphic meters, Mr. Sykes said that in using the 
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graphic meter the pen should not touch the paper. We used 
successfully a high-speed graphic meter, with a pen which used 
ink, and which did rest on the paper. We used a paper speed of 
about 30 in. (76 cm.) per min., which is only half the speed used 
by Mr. Sykes, which was one in. per sec., or 60 in. (152 cm.) per 
min. I suppose the paper in the tests referred to by Mr. Sykes 
was driven by an electric motor. On our graphic meters we had 
spring motors, which, of course, are not as good as an electric 
motor drive for the paper. 

The chief thing about instruments for use in steel mill testing, 
especially in commercial testing, is that they must be reliable. 
They must be hardy, as they have to be shipped around the 
country by express to various mills and they are liable to rough 
treatment. 

David M. Petty: I would ask Mr. Sykes if he has any figures 
which show the relative kilowatt-hours necessary, for a given 
reduction, with a fast or slow rate of displacement. I refer to 
the paragraph in his paper headed ‘“‘ Rate of Displacement.’ 
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Fred Bickford Crosby: Messrs. Meyer and Sykes have pre- 
sented for our consideration a problem of especial interest to 
every engineer concerned with the application of mechanical 
power. In the manufacture of steel the introduction of the 
direct-current motor brought.about revolutionary changes in 
established methods. With the advent of the polyphase induc- 
tion motor the superior advantages of alternating current were 
quickly seized upon, particularly where power in large quantities 
must be distributed over a considerable area. Today, even for 
the largest drives where only a single constant speed is required, 
the high efficiency and substantial simplicity of the induction motor 
leaves it practically without a competitor in new installations. 
With all its good qualities, however, the induction motor for 
certain classes of service possesses two undesirable characteristics 
—power factor and inability to secure adjustable speedregulation. 

Multispeed induction motors with changeable pole connection 
to give a2 :1 speed ratio or with separate independent windings 
to give some third speed, have in many instances proved a 
satisfactory compromise for adjustable speed control. The 
efficiency of such a machine may be fairly high for each of the 
several synchronous speeds, but the power factor is invariably 
poor at the lower speeds. With rheostatic control the power 
factor is reasonably high at all speeds, but, since with constant 
h.p. output the slip energy dissipated is directly proportional to 
the reduction in speed, the low efficiency encountered renders 
continuous operation at reduced speeds prohibitive. Further- 
more, the induction motor with rheostatic control has an un- 
fortunate tendency to accelerate automatically as the load falls 
off. Direct or differential concatenation of two single motors or 
of a multiple-wound induction motor has been employed to 
secure aS many as six independent synchronous speeds for a 
single set, but only at a heavy sacrifice in simplicity and other 
desirable features. 

Until recently it has been practically necessary to resort to 
direct-current motors to obtain strictly adjustable speeds, that 
is, several independent speeds, each constant under variable 
loads. 

Recently there has been a steadily increasing demand for 
an adjustable-speed alternating-current motor. In recognition 
of this demand the company with which the writer is connected 
has for nearly two years been carrying on a series of very thorough 
investigations, both theoretical and experimental, to determine 
which of the numerous schemes suggested for obtaining shunt 
speed characteristics is commercially feasible. T he company 1s 
now prepared to furnish speed-regulating sets for use with 
standard phase wound induction motors. The form which these 
sets will take depends very largely upon the requirements of 
the installation in question. Of all the schemes suggested two 
have successfully withstood the test of actual installation. 
Either of these methods will give a uniformly high efficiency and, 
if desired, unity power factor throughout the speed range for 
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which the set is designed. In general, power factor correction 
above 95 per cent is not recommended, since the higher per- 
centage correction is obtained at an expense wholly dispropor- 
tionate to the benefits resulting. 

The first of the two methods advocated employs a compen- 
sated commutator motor which transforms the slip energy of the 
main motor into mechanical energy and drives a high-speed 
induction motor con 1ected to the supply main, slightly above syn- 
chronism, thus caus ‘ng it to operate as an induction generator 
and return electrical energy to the system. This scheme has 
proved especially satisfactory for 25-cycle systems and speed 
regulation not exceeding 30 to 40 per cent. These sets are also 
practicable for 60-cycle service, provided the regulation required 
is not too great. 

For regulation in excess of 50 per cent where the slip fre- 
quency is high and the output large, the second method is 
usually preferable. In this case a special synchronous con- 
verter is used which transforms the slip energy to direct current. 
This in turn is used to drive either a high-speed d-c.-a-c. motor- 
generator set for returning energy to the system electrically, or 
to drive an adjustable-speed d-c. motor mounted on a shaft 
extension of the main motor. 

It should be distinctly understood, however, that these 
sets are not a universal panacea for chronic speed difficulties. 
Each is subject to limitations, but of all the various schemes 
proposed the two which I have mentioned appear to be by far 
the most satisfactory from the viewpoints of practical design and 
economic operation. Some of the other schemes appear more 
simple in diagram, but I believe will be found to involve serious 
difficulties both in electrical and mechanical design, particularly 
in those cases where it is proposed to pass the entire slip energy 
through the regulating transformer. 

In spite of the very real advantages which these regulating 
sets possess for the various classes of service mentioned, there 
are still occasions when sound engineering will warrant only 
the use of direct-current motors to meet the requirements of 
adjustable speeds. 

I recently had occasion to investigate the comparative char- 
acteristics of a 350-h.p. mine fan motor with rheostatic control 
and with commutator motor regulating set arranged to give 20 
per cent speed reduction, with the following interesting results: 


Regulating set Rheostatic control 


Per cent regulation ; 
Efficiency Power factor Efficiency Power factor 


0.5 88 100 84 ol 
10 87 100 82 91 
15 86 100 77 91 
20 84.5 100 72.5 91 


25 84.5 100 68 91 
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On the basis of 0.6 cent per kw-hr. the saving per annum 
effected by the higher efficiency of the regulating set would be 
approximately $2700. 

Another interesting case involving a 6500-h.p. motor with 
the synchronous converter and motor-generator designed for 
40 per cent speed regulation gave the following results: 


Rev. per min. Over-all efficiency 
Main motor Regulating set | Rheostatic control 
85.6 87.0 73.5 
75.0 83.7 64.0 
64.3 80.0 55.0 
53.5 75.0 46.0 


The arguments of complex control often used against the 
speed-regulating set lose much of their weight in view of the 
present excellence of automatic magnetic control and the increas- 
ing tendency among steel mill engineers to place the motor with 
all accessory control in a room separate from the mill. 

L. T. Robinson: I wish to make one general remark, and to 
refer specifically to one point in Mr. Sykes’s paper. . The general 
remark is that I think we have been much benefited by the 
discussion of methods of measurement, together with the general 
subjects to which they are related. There is very seldom an 
engineering problem that does not involve some problem of 
measurement, and to get the most good out of the whole thing 
it is well to take them up together, as they have been in this 
discussion. ; 
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The specific point I wish to raise is in connection with the 
spark method of recording. I was much interested in the refer- 
ence to that method—it brings out the fact that one thing, 
although it may be good, is not always useful to cover every 
condition that comes up. The advantages of this spark method 
of recording are quite obvious, but, in my experience, it has 
some disadvantages. : 

The paper which is used for the record is somewhat irregular 
in thickness, and in getting a difference of potential between 
plate and pointer that will strike through in a satisfactory 
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manner, you encounter two troubles—first, if you use a high 
potential that will strike through rather definitely, you are 
likely to run into trouble with electrostatic effect between the 
pointer and the frame of the instrument; second, sometimes 
there is a tendency to puncture at a point not directly under- 
neath the needle, especially if a comparatively low difference 
of potential is used. This means that you must develop a 
considerable difference of potential, and guard successfully 
against the electrostatic effects by using a considerable torque, 
to get the same degree of precision that you can get in other ways. 

I will show what means have been employed in the instruments 
that have been referred to by some of the previous speakers, to 
overcome the effect of friction on the paper, etc. (See Fig. 3.) 
Friction is minimized by an arrangement to feed the ink by 
capillary action, leakage on to the paper being prevented by 
surface tension at the recording point. The arrangement will not 
leak, and the ink will flow freely, and it can be adjusted to the 
paper so that it is in very light contact, and after the pen starts, 
it is simply the contact of the ink and paper and not of the pen 
point. 

H. L. Barnholdt (by letter): When determining the motor 
size during the early stages of introducing electric rolling mill 
drives, the tendency was to follow the steam engine practise 
in many cases, i.e., to use a motor large enough so that the first 
thing to break would be some part of the mill rather than the 
motor. This, no doubt, was good practise with the meager 
data then on hand in regard to the power requirements, as it 
would have been poor policy to run much risk of the motor 
breaking down when endeavoring to introduce the electric 
drive. Although at the present time the economy of electric 
rolling mill drives in general, as compared with steam drives, has 
been fully established, competition has made the question of 
further increasing the economy of these drives one of great 
importance. Not only can the initial investment be made low 
by selecting a motor of proper capacity to handle the require- 
ments, but the performance of such a motor will be superior 
to that of a larger motor running underloaded. The ease and. 
accuracy with which the electric. power consumption of these 
fluctuating loads can be determined, as compared with steam, 
has done much to bring the subject of rolling mill practise to 
amore scientific basis. It also enables the motor manufacturer 
to work closer on the design and still be within limits of safety. 

G. E. Stoltz (by letter): Mr. Sykes has mentioned the diffi- 
culty in obtaining the tonnage output of a mill from the opera- 
tors. It seems to me that by knowing the peripheral speed at 
which the metal is rolled and the method of handling the material, 
an engineer who is acquainted with this phase of steel mill work 
should be able to estimate very closely the output which the mill 
is capable of rolling. 
- It has been stated that it is the practise of some engine builders 
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to supply an engine large enough to break some part of the mill. 
This seems to be rather an expensive method of playing safe. 
Of course, in the absence of the necessary data to make an 
intelligent calculation of the power required, it is easy to see 
why the engine builder is willing to install an unusually large 
engine, provided the customer can be persuaded to pay for 
apparatus of such abnormal capacity. By the use of such a 
method for determining the size of engine, it would be only 
natural to simply guess at the size of flywheel. Supposing the 
flywheel should be too small, the engine must take more than 
its share of the peaks. With this condition the engine builder 
may be misled into believing that his engine is none too large. 
Very comprehensive data are necessary to determine definitely the 
size of motor and flywheel required, considering the two as 
a unit, their relation to each other depending to a large extent 
upon the type of control used. Almost any engineer can specify - 
the drive of a mill if he is allowed a large factor of safety, but 
good engineering and commercialism demand accurate knowledge 
of the subject. 

It is stated that a low rate of displacement probably requires 
less power than if the metal were rolled quickly. Could this be 
attributed to greater slippage between the metal and rolls at 
high speeds, which would introduce greater friction? 

One of the advantages of automatic speed control is that the 
losses in the external resistance of a motor are reduced to a 
minimum. It is well known that very often rolling mills run 
idle a fairly large percentage of the time. During light load the 
secondary resistance is automatically short-circuited, which, 
with no losses occurring in external resistance, gives the best 
possible efficiency. With fixed resistance in secondary, energy 1s 
dissipated in this resistance, which makes it impossible to obtain 
a high efficiency even at light load. 

I note that in Table I of Mr. Sykes’s paper the last four columns 
of passes one and two have been left blank. This has probably 
been done not to complicate the calculations too much. Ltcis 
evident that the motor can return 2197 h.p-sec. during the five 
seconds interval, but during the intervals after the first and 
second passes, only 1092 and 2167 h.p-sec. are required, respec- 
tively, to bring the flywheel up to speed. This is true only of the 
first slab put through the mill after the motor has been running 
idle long enough to come up to light-load speed, but if the 
schedule is followed as shown in Fig. 11 when the second slab 
enters, 1135 h.p-sec. are still required to bring the flywheel up 
to light load speed. This shortage is made up during the inter- 
vals after the first and second passes by the motor teas 
2197 h.p-sec. to the flywheel in each case, instead of 1092 an 
2167, respectively. 

Wilfred Sykes: In Mr. Wilson’s discussion of the first paper 
he refers to the use of flywheels being a necessary evil. That 
is quite true. But the flywheel makes it commercially feasible to 
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drive rolling mills electrically, which, in the majority of cases, 
would otherwise not be possible. The diagram referred to in- 
the discussion, that is, the one given in the paper, is actually 
made up from tests on a plate mill, in fact, it is the result of the 
test, modified somewhat to give it in round figures, but for all 
practical purposes they are the test figures obtained. 

Mr. Wilson refers to the possibility of carrying the peak loads 
to the power station. The universal complaint that one hears 
from the operators in steel mills is that their power stations 
are all fully loaded, and they never have enough generator 
capacity to carry the load, and anything that produces a peak 
is about the most undesirable thing they can think of, next to 
something that will give them a bad power factor. 

Mr. Haar in his discussion referred to the differences that 
exist in tests that have been published. I have studied some of 
these tests rather closely, and I believe a good deal of the differ- 
ence is due to the method of testing. Some years ago, I had 
some work to do, involving such testing, and as we did not know 
before starting what the difficulties were, we got all sorts of 
results, and exactly the same thing occurred in tests referred to 
in this discussion. That is why it was necessary to make a 
preliminary test extending over about two months. It took that 
time to train the people so that they would operate the instru- 
ments properly and get the information accurately. One of the 
most difficult things was to get all the information, in the first 
place, and after we had the observers trained properly so that 
they would get all the information, the next difficulty was to 
get the information correctly. The preliminary results which 
were obtained varied several hundred per cent and were wholly 
unreliable. It was after the people had been trained for a couple 
of months to work together that they reached such a state of 
perfection in their operations that they could go into a mill and 
make tests which would be reliable from the beginning. 

A great deal of this trouble was due to the fact that we did not 
appreciate the necessity of calibrating our apparatus often 
enough. We thought if we calibrated it once a day it was all 
right. Actually, we found we had to calibrate the apparatus 
after every test, and that is not an easy proposition, and involved 
the employment of a great many instruments. 

Mr. Cheney has brought out very well the subject of power 
factor. It is often asked, ‘“‘ Why don’t you put in a motor that 
is big enough to carry the load, so that there will be no doubt 
about it?” In some cases they have such machines, and they 
do not know how to run the generating stations on account of 
the low power factor. 

Mr. Westcott referred to the tests on steam-driven mills. 
In that connection I think it might be well to refer to a type 
of steam indicator that has been developed in Europe by Rosen- 
kranz. This indicator has been used in Europe, and to some 
extent in this country. When you make a test with an ordinary 
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closed diagram the lines get so mixed up that in many cases you 
cannot make out where one diagram begins and the other 
ends, and under such circumstances it is difficult to get accurate 
results. Instead of using a closed diagram Rosenkranz brought 
out an arrangement of diagrams which has the appearance of 
an ordinary graphic recording meter chart. This indicator 
makes it possible to make fairly reliable tests and secure reliable 
results from steam mills, where it was not possible to obtain 
very consistent results with the ordinary closed indicator diagram. 

Regarding the method used for obtaining the section when 
rolling heavy materials, such as angles, channels, etc., we have 
managed to persuade the mill people in a great many cases to 
run out a piece after a pass so that we got a section of it. We did 
not always succeed in doing this. If they were not very busy 
we managed to get them to do it, but it was not always easy. 

The paper was driven from a countershaft, all instruments 
being driven by the same countershaft, and the whole thing 
driven by a little motor, from a storage battery, or sometimes 
directly from the lighting circuit. The speed stated in the paper, 
of one inch (25.4 mm.) per second, was not always used. We 
arranged the speed according to the class of mill with which 
we were dealing. If we had a rapidly fluctuating load the high 
paper speed was employed. If the load did not fluctuate, then a 
lower speed was used. In all of these tests we never succeeded 
in getting the people to slow down their mills to accommodate us. 
All the tests were made while the mills were running at their 
normal rate of production, and that complicated the matter a 
good deal. 

Mr. Petty asked if any information was available as to the 
effect of the rate of displacement. The effect of the rate of dis- » 
placement is not very great, so far as I can determine, and the 
whole thing is so covered up with other factors, that I am 
doubtful, without making a series of investigations especially 
with that object in view, if it is possible to say definitely what 
effect it has upon the power requirements. 

Referring to Mr. Crosby’s discussion, there is no doubt that 
the separation of the electrical equipment from the mill is an 
important factor in insuring satisfactory operation and this is 
practically the universal custom, but this does not obviate a 
number of difficulties that occur with complicated control 
apparatus. ; 

Regarding the use of three-phase commutator regulating 
machines, it has been pointed out that such schemes have the 
general drawback that they require good attention, more so 
than is usually given apparatus in steel mills in this country. 
However, the general use of 25 cycles in our mills makes it easier 
to design good machines than is the case in Europe, where 50 
cycles is nearly always used. This is especially true of the re- 
volving field type. The regulating schemes involving the use 
of a synchronous converter in the rotor circuit are, on the other 
hand, placed at a considerable disadvantage on account of the 
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lower frequency, compared with European plants, and it is hard- 
ly to be anticipated that they will be used to any appreciable 
extent, on account of the high cost. In discussing such a subject 
it is desirable to give particular attention to the difficulties that 
may be met with, so that the problem may be fully understood 
before installations are made. Mr. Crosby’s anticipation that 
some of the schemes described will present difficulties is rather 
hard to answer, as he has not stated just what he fears. Ma- 
chines built along the lines of the newer types described have given 
very good results under severe conditions and it is difficult to 
understand just what troubles he has in mind. We fail to see 
where any difficulty exists in passing the slip energy through a 
transformer, as surely this is preferable to using a rotating 
machine, such as shown in Fig. 4, and also more efficient. The 
system shown in Fig. 5, which is in commercial use in Europe, 
has this feature. The arrangements shown in Figs. 9 and 10 
avoid the use of a transformer, but, of course, they can only be 
used on comparatively low-voltage circuits. 

It is important, however, to avoid energy transformations as 
much as possible, or, in other words, to return the rotor energy 
as directly as possible to the line. The systems referred to by 
Mr. Crosby are generally well known, the one using a three- 
phase commutator motor being shown by Fig. 4 of our paper. 
The speed regulation requires the transformation of energy from 
the primary to rotor circuit, then into mechanical energy by 
the commutator motor, and again into electrical energy by the 
inductive machine. 

That such an arrangement is not the limit of development, 
is clear, and other systems were described in our paper which 
avoid at least one of these transformations. Even the arrange- 
ment shown in Fig. 5, using a transformer, has the advantage 
over the older systems that both power factor and speed can be 
regulated without shifting the brushes, or the use of complicated 
auxiliary phase combinations. The newer arrangement des- 
cribed can be readily designed to operate from below to above 
synchronism, which, however, is not the case with the systems 
mentioned by Mr. Crosby, due to the difficulty of obtaining 
current in the commutator machine when passing through syn- 
chronism. The possibility of regulating above and below syn- 
chronism reduces the maximum energy to be handled by the 
commutator motor to one-half of what is necessary for a certain 
speed range compared with arrangements regulating only below 
synchronism. It also reduces the frequency of the current to 
be handled, which is particularly desirable for commutator 
machines. With the system shown in Fig. 3, even if arrange- 
ments could be made to run above synchronism, the commutator 
machines would have to be driven by the main motor as a gen- 
erator, and the available torque is correspondingly reduced, 
wheteas generally the reverse is required. 

We believe it can be safely said that the limit of developmen 
of such schemes has not been reached, and we have indicated 
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in our paper some of the lines along which improvements can 
be made. Other systems, promising further improvements are 
receiving attention, but cannot be discussed at present. 

This brings up the point, in connection with mining work, 
especially in this country, that you must look out very carefully 
for anything that introduces complication. The more machinery 
or control apparatus you have, the more trouble you will have 
with the system. 

The point brought out by Mr. Robinson covers one of the 
difficulties we ran into. It is quite true that the spark has a 
tendency to jump around, and we found it was necessary to make 
pretty careful arrangements to insure that the paper went 
evenly over the board in which the plate was recessed. Then, 
in addition to that, we had to use a special paper, to avoid 
spreading of the spark. We also found out that the material 
used for the spark point had a great deal to do with the matter. 
If we used platinum and shaped it properly we got good results. 
We used rather a light spark, which did not burn the paper, but 
the puncture could be distinctly seen by holding the paper to 
the light. After the test was made, the sheet of paper was 
placed on a plate of glass and the curve drawn in by hand...in 
that way it was possible to avoid the difficulty of the spreading 
of the spark, and I do not think in any case the mark of the 
spark was more than 0.01 in. (0.25 mm.) wide in the tests we 
made after the preliminary experiments were made. 

A. Dyckerhoff (communicated after adjournment): In 
going over the paper on The Economical Speed Control of Al- 
ternating-Current Motors Driving Rolling Mills, it occurs to me 
that some statements made in this paper are misleading, and 
also that many points are not brought out which should be men- 
tioned. While I do not wish to invade the territory of the rolling 
mill engineer, whose task it is to find out the best rolling methods, 
and to whose needs the electrical manufacturer has to adapt 
his machinery in ways consistent with the best engineering prac- 
tise, I wish to make a few remarks as an electrical engineer con- 
nected with steel and rolling mills. I feel myself the more quali- 
fied to speak since I had a very good opportunity during the past 
summer to study in Germany the question of economical speed 
regulation of a-c. motors, and its reliability in practical appli- 
cation under severe conditions. 

The objection may be made that the rolling mill practise in 
this country is more severe than in Europe, and requires also, 
on account of the more or less unskilled labor, machinery of the 
most heavy construction and with practically fool-proof control. 
It will be seen, however, from the following statements, that all 
such objections to the adaptation of similar devices can be easily 
overcome. ‘These devices are selected for their value in giving 
more definite speed control as a refinement in the art of rolling 
steel, and for cheapening the cost of producing rolled steel through 
more efficient operation. 
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The statement is made that speed regulation on merchant 
mills depends greatly on the class of labor operating the mill. 
Naturally a certain gang will have to be trained for a particular 
mill or class of work, but the lack of skilledilabor should not 
impose the necessity of providing arrangements for speed regu- 
lation which would otherwise be unnecessary. In the case of 
merchant mills of the continuous type for high production the 
rolling process is almost automatic, and when steel is being rolled 
at very high speed, e.g., in three-high rod mills, unskilled manual 
labor can be almost entirely dispensed with by using “ guides ”’ 
leading the metal from one pass to another. 

It is the nature of the rolling process that merchant mills with 
a wide range of work require speed adjustment, particularly 
mills rolling refined material such as tool steel, spring steel, etc., 
where accuracy of section is necessary. This applies especially 
to mills running at low speed and rolling higher grade sheet and 
tin plate, stampings for electric machinery, etc. In most of 
these cases speed adjustment is essential for reasons of quality 
of metal and finish of product. Metal of this kind is often 
worked at low temperatures, thus requiring more power. Since 
many firms rolling such material do not own electric power 
plants, but have to buy electric power, they are particularly con- 
cerned with putting in the most economical speed adjustment 
devices they can get. 

There are certain other applications where speed regulating 
devices are desirable in order to secure better operating con- 
ditions. Continous mills, a type much in evidence in this country, 
may offer possibilities for great improvement in conditions, due 
to their large output. Where the range of product of an existing 
‘mill is increased by adding several roll stands, a small regulating 
set attached to the roll motor may increase its output sufficiently 
to carry the entire load under the new conditions, whereas a 
larger motor would be otherwise required. 

Rheostatic Control. It is pointed out above that in many 
cases a steady speed regulation is required, for rolling reasons. 
It follows that a resistance control cannot, for inherent reasons, 
give as good results as can be obtained by the new speed regula- 
tion devices, even if an automatic regulation of the resistance 
is applied so as to vary it inversely with the load. In ordinary 
merchant mills a speed regulation of from 10 to 15 per cent of 
synchronous speed, obtained by rheostatic control, may be just 
as economical under certain conditions as that obtained by 
regulating sets, and being more practicable is therefore more 
desirable. That a rheostatic speed regulation of 25 to 30 per 
cent can be just as economical as that obtained with any other 
auxiliary arrangement, not considering the question of satis- 
factory operation, is an assertion that will not hold true in ordi- 
nary practise. In the example cited of a jobbing mill carrying 
full load only 20 per cent of the running time, a condition is 
illustrated that is rarely met with, as it means bad mill practise 
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and excessive costs due to light running. Furthermore, several 
points are omitted which should be taken into account. First 
of all, the power factor on the motor decreases with the rheostatic 
regulation considerably; further, the efficiency of the converting 
equipment, including transformer, is rather low (about two per 
cent higher could be obtained at full load and three per cent 
higher at light load with a proper arrangement). I assume 
that the transformer mentioned was connected between the rotor 
ring and the converter, but the transformer, however, can -be 
entirely dispensed with, since it does not assist in the cheapening 
and improving of the arrangement in any way. ‘There is also 
an improvement of the power factor on the motor to approxi- 
mately 100 per cent over almost the entire range of regulation, 
which means that a motor of a smaller rating could eventually 
be chosen. Any of these points should be fully taken into ac- 
count; however, none has been mentioned. It is nothing but 
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Fic. 4——EFFICIENCIES OF VARIOUS REGULATING SYSTEMS IN RELATION 
TO SPEED REGULATION 


(1) Synchronous converter—d-c. motor system (Kramer). = 
Main motor—1150 h.p., 270 rev. per min, 

(2) Frequency changer system (Heyland). Motor—950 h. p., 
300 rev. per min. : 2 

(3) Scherbius system. Main motor—1000 h. p., 363 rev. per min. 

(4) Rheostatic control. Motor—1200 h, p., 248 rev. per min. 


fair to consider the efficiencies of the different regulating sets and 
rheostatic regulation under equal conditions as found in ordinary 
practise, and to leave out entirely exceptions due to certain 
local conditions. This assumption of general conditions 1s 
illustrated by the curves in Fig. 4 of this discussion, which are 
based on actual tests representing present-day practise. It will 
be noted that the best result has been obtained by the converter 
d-c. motor system, and therefore the statement remains to be 
proved that some of the newer methods, referred to on page 207 4 
of the paper by Messrs. Meyer and Sykes, give more economical 
regulation than an arrangement requiring the conversion of the 
energy to direct current. 
Multi-Speed Motors and Motors im Cascade. It is a matter 
of fact that the control of those motors 1s rather complicated. 
When dealing with a motor arranged for pole changing, this 
arrangemént provides for a few speed steps only, the interme- 
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diate steps being obtained by inserting resistance. The power 
factor of such a motor is poor, consequently the generators and 
lines are loaded unnecessarily with current. In the case of 
two motors in cascade this feature of a low power factor is still 
more doubtful, the cascade motor forming a high inductive re- 
sistance for the main motor, thus resulting in high wattless 
current in the system. If there is a choice between a multi- 
speed motor and motors in cascade, the former is preferable. 
The latter arrangement is used in very few installations in this 
country as well as in Europe, where they have been using d-c. 
roll motors, which are so ideal as to speed regulation, to a greater 
extent than in this country. 

Regulating Sets. There are four different kinds of regulating 
systems in successful operation: 

1. Induction motor with synchronous converter, feeding 
d-c. motor, connected mechanically to shaft of induction motor, 
known as the Kramer set. 

2. Induction motor with three-phase commutator motor 
coupled to same. 

3. Induction motor connected electrically to three-phase 
commutator motor which drives induction machine feeding back 
to the line, known as the Scherbius set. 

4. Induction motor with frequency changer feeding its 
secondary energy back to the line, known as the Heyland system. 

Application. Thenature of rolling processes generally requires 
high torqueand low speed for heavy stock, and low torque and high 
speed for light sections, and also, when rolling a certain section, 
high torque at low speed is necessary for the first passes and light 
torque and high speed for the last passes. The rolling mill 
is therefore entirely a constant output proposition, 7.e., the torque 
increases with decreasing speed, whereas in the case of fans, 
blowers, and pumps, low torque is wanted at low speed. From 
this it follows that the d-c. motor system (set No. 1) and the 
three-phase commutator motor cascade (set No. 2) are in their 
nature more adaptable for roll trains than any other system, 
of which two the latter is preferable on account of requiring 
only one additional machine and converting the secondary energy 
of the induction motor directly into mechanical power. I know 
of installations where such sets, arranged for a regulation of 
more than 30 per cent on merchant mills, are operating very 
satisfactorily. This country is more fortunate than Europe 
in using 25-cycle circuits for steel mills, which makes the design 
of three-phase commutator motors easier, although the output 
is limited. The maximum speed regulation in operation with 
the Kramer system is somewhat more than 60 per cent in con- 
nection with an induction motor of 1000 h.p. There is under 
construction a set calling for the regulation of a 2000-h.p. motor 
over a range of 55 per cent. The two systems, Kramer and 
d-c. commutator motor cascade, thus respond, to a great ex- 
tent, to the needs of rolling practise, but this does not do away 
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with the great usefulness and adaptability of the other systems. 
Some of the merits of the remaining systems are as follows: 
(1) they are very suitable for a high range of regulation; (2) 
they can be designed for their most suitable speed; (3) they can 
be placed independently of the mill itself; (4) they possess certain 
other advantages mentioned in the course of the discussion. 
Thus far a Scherbius set is operating in connection with a roll 
motor of 1800 h.p. with a speed regulation of 50 per cent, and a 
Heyland frequency changer in connection with a 900-h.p. 
motor for approximately 45 per cent regulation. If a choice 
is to be made between the three-phase commutator motor cas- 
cade and the Kramer set, the former is preferable for a roll motor 
running at high speed for a limited range of speed regulation, and 
for motors at medium speed and speed regulation usually met 
with, say, up to 65 per cent, the Kramer set is preferable; and 
for low-speed motors with wide range separate regulating 
sets should be chosen. Thus far the Kramer set seems very 
adaptable for this country, as the design of the synchronous 
converter has reached a higher stage of development in the United 
States than in Europe; its reliability is proved by its extended 
use in power stations and railroad service, and its operation is 
familiar to attendants. Also, the three-phase commutator motor 
cascade promises, from its successful operation as single-phase 
motor in railroad service, to be a reliable asset in steel mill 
drives. 

Number in Operation. It is interesting to note that approxi- 
mately 57 motors with a total rating of approximately 64,000 
h.p. (continuous rating at high speed of main motor only) are 
equipped with economical speed regulating devices, of systems 
1, 2,3,or4. Of this 64,000 h.p., motors totalling approximately 
17,000 h.p. are under construction or are intended for speed 
regulation. The total amount of 64,000 h.p. is distributed 
among the different systems approximately as follows: 


Synchronous converter-d-c. motor system. .... 57 per cent. 
Roferbius systems com... met 19 per cent. 
Three-phase commutator motor cascade...... 18 per cent. 
Frequency changer system..............-.. 6 per cent. 


Of this 64,000 b.p. approximately 12,000 h.p. is driving fans, 


blowers and pumps, and 45,000 h.p. is driving roll trains, the 


distribution of which on the various systems amounts approxi- 


mately to: 
Synchronous converter-d-c. motor system. .... 75 per cent. 
Scherbius system.....--- 0+ +2 esses 13 per cent. 
Three-phase commutator motor cascadé...<t:. 9 per cent. 
Frequency changer system. .... oe -o-pet cen: 


From these statistics it will be seen to what a great extent 
(about 70 per cent) the roll train motors share in the total 
amount, and to what a great percentage (75 per cent) the syn- 
chronous converter-d-c. motor system is represented. The latter 
system is also supplied for a great amount of the 17,000 h.p. 
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under construction. The frequency changer system was brought 
out only about two years ago, which accounts for its small share. 

Efficiency. Besides having a reliable operation it is of the 
greatest interest to learn what efficiencies have been obtained 
in actual service. Fig. 4 (see Electrische Kraftbetriebe und 
Bahnen, 1912, No. 21) shows the over-all efficiencies of three 
systems with their respective motors compared with rheostatic 
control. These motors are driving fans, are approximately of 
the same output, and therefore permit the direct comparison 
as shown. From this it will be seen that the synchronous con- 
verter-d-c. system gives the best efficiencies, followed by the 


THREE-PHASE 
COMMUTATOR MOTOR 
CASCADE 


EFFICIENCY 
= 
o 
RHEOSTATIC CONTROL 


o 
= 
o 


_PER CENT OF FULL LOAD TORQUB 


Fic. 5—EFFICIENCY CURVES FOR SPEED REGULATION BY MEANS OF 
THREE-PHASE COMMUTATOR Motor ON Rotyt Motor SHAFT COM- 
PARED WITH RHEOSTATIC CONTROL. Main Motor 

1000 u.P., 8360 REV. PER MIN. 


frequency changer system and the Scherbius system, which 
operate practically at the same efficiency. I understand that 
the efficiencies of the latter two have been increased lately. 
Further, the curves show that the efficiencies of the Kramer . 
set and rheostatic control are approximately the same at 4.5 
per cent speed regulation, and those of the frequency changer and 
Scherbius system and rheostatic control the same at approxi- 
mately 7 per cent. This means that a speed regulation above 
4.5 per cent and 7 per cent, respectively, in these particular 
cases, is therefore more economical with regulating sets than with 
rheostatic control. The synchronous converter requires ap- 
proximately at least two cycles for operation free from hunting, 
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which means that with a frequency of 25 cycles, as used in steel 
mills, operation for less than about 8 per cent speed regulation 
will not be very satisfactory. 

Fig. 4 does not give the efficiency of a three-phase commutator 
motor cascade set; this, however, can be taken from Fig. 5 
(see Electrische Kraftbetriebe und Bahnen, 1910, Nos. 6 and 7), 
. Showing efficiencies of such a cascade set compared with rheo- 
static control. It will be noted that such a set has an efficiency 
approximately two to three per cent less than the synchronous 
converter-d-c. motor system. 

For comparison of a three-phase commutator motor cascade 
set with a Scherbius set Fig. 6 (see Electrische Kraftbetriebe und 
Bahnen, 1910) has been prepared, and it will readily be seen 
that the three-phase commutator motor cascade is superior 
in efficiency to a Scherbius set by several per cent, depending 
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Fic. 6—EFFICIENCY CURVES FOR SPEED REGULATION BY MEANS OF 
SCHERBIUS SET, WITH AND WITHOUT 5 PER CENT SPEED DROP FROM 
No Loap To Futt Losp For 10, 15, 20 AND 25 PER CENT OF 
NorMAL SPEED. Main Motor—1000 8. P., 360 REV. PER MIN. 


on the amount of regulation and on the torque. The efficiency 
of the Scherbius set is better than if there is a roll motor and a 
three-phase commutator motor operating at a very low speed. 
How far the efficiency is affected by a speed drop of 5 per cent 
from no load to full load, so as to obtain energy from the fly- 
wheel, is shown by the dotted lines. This disadvantage of a lower 
efficiency of the Scherbius set, however, is rather compensated 
by other advantages. In connection therewith, I would men- 
‘tion that by means of such a set 18 to 20 per cent of the 
energy taken by a roll motor of 1800 h.p. at 375 rev. per 
min. driving a rod mill was actually returned to the line, this 
being the average over several months and measured by actual 
readings of integrating wattmeters. 

Power Factor. With any of the regulating sets mentioned, 
the power factor of the circuit has been brought to unity and 
the sets operate usually under this condition. A high power 
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factor is the more important since the output of an existing motor 
can be increased, or in a new plant a main motor of smaller output 
can be chosen, under proper conditions, by adding are gulating 
set or a three-phase commutator machine as a phase compen- 
sator. Fig. 7 shows that unity power factor has been obtained 
with the synchronous converter-d-c. motor, the Scherbius and 
the Heyland frequency changer systems. The same result can 
also be obtained with a three-phase commutator motor cascade, 
but not, however, with such a simple device as with a Kramer 
set, where merely the excitation of the synchronous converter 
is regulated till unity power factor is obtained on the motor. 
The same effect can very easily be secured with a frequency 
changer; first, either by shifting the stator of the motor driving 
the frequency changer or, second, by means of double induction 
regulators if the frequency changer is connected to the main 
motor by means of a gear. Both of these methods are in success- 
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Fic. 7—Power Factor or Various REGULATING SYSTEMS IN RELA- 
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ful operation. The disadvantage of the rheostatic control as 
compared with regulating sets is borne out by curve 4 of Fig. 7 
of this discussion. 

Control. A word may be said as to control, which is of such 
importance for successful operation. In most cases it is required 
to arrange the control so that it is fool-proof. Comparing the 
control for any regulating system with, for instance, that ofa 
multi-speed roll motor, it will readily be seen that one is prac- 
tically no more complex than the other. The sequence of switch- 
ing operations in connection with regulating sets is very simple, 
and in all instances mechanical or electrical interlocks can be 
provided. Under certain conditions, e.g., with a frequency 
changer, synchronizing is necessary, and this can be done by 
automatic synchronizers: 

In a great many installations phase-potential regulators have 
been used successfully, although this arrangement involves 
higher cost. The potential regulator has also been used in con- 
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junction with the synchronous converter-d-c. motor system, 
connected between the rotor of the main motor and the converter, 
but not to the advantage of the regulating system, because of 
such drawbacks as additional high cost, large converter, lower 

efficiency, etc. 

There is another important field of application of the three- 
phase commutator motor in connection with an induction motor 
and flywheel. This application is the more important in this 
country as the three-phase induction motor is being much used 
in connection with roll trains, whereas in Europe, due to other 
conditions, a great number of reversing mills are in operation 
which require a flywheel motor-generator set interposed between 
the line and the roll motor. This arrangement involves a triple 
conversion of energy from the switchboard in the motor room 
to the roll necks, and accordingly heavy losses. The tendency 
in this country is mostly to use the electric energy directly in the 
roll motors, thus requiring from the switchboard to the roll 
necks only one conversion of energy and saving the losses imposed 
by two more conversions. 

It may be desirable to smooth out the peaks on the line where 
a motor drives the roll train directly, and in such cases a flywheel 
set with induction motor and three-phase commutator motor 
can give very good service. It is mainly the task of the three- 
phase commutator motor to enable the three-phase induction 
motor to act as a generator below synchronous speed, taking its 
energy from the flywheel and supplying current to the line. 
At the same time, the three-phase commutator motor takes care 
of the economical speed regulation of the induction motor. 
The whole arrangement can be made automatic. 

A similar application of a three-phase commutator motor 
may also be useful in connection with an Ilgner set for the pur- 
pose of improving its efficiency. 

The above points rectify some erroneous statements made in 
the paper and outline what really has been obtained under actual 
operating conditions in Europe, which same conditions hold 
true to a great extent in this country. : 

In regard to the systems described on page 2084 and following, 
I would say that the above statements of a general nature which I 
have made hold true also for the new regulating arrangements, 
especially as to the adaptation of frequency changers to roll 
trains. These systems apparently represent some simple features, 
but so far are not yet proven by practical application, as far as 
I know, and the results will be awaited with interest. If there 
are any such installations I should like to know where they are 
located, also the output of the motor and the amount of regula- 
tion. I would further like to know for what theoretical reasons 
synchronizing of the frequency changers is not necessary, al- 
though I can anticipate the means for synchronizing which might 
be applied. 

The main part of the switching arrangement of the frequency 
changer, as shown in Fig. 9 and Fig. 10 of the paper, and also 
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of the three-phase commutator motor, Fig. 11 and Fig. 12, will 
consist of the control of the stator winding. These windings 
will have to have many taps in order to obtain a sufficient number 
of steps and thereby fine speed regulation. Furthermore, re- 
sistance steps or similar arrangements will have to be provided 
in order to avoid short-circuiting of part of the winding when 
switching from one tap to another. In connection therewith, 
I wish to say that the operation of three-phase commutator mo- 
tors arranged for control by means of brush shifting has proved 
very satisfactory, and I learn that in consequence of this many 
are under construction. 

Ford W. Harris (communicated after adjournment): It — 
seems to me that the authors have made a little too much of a 
bugbear of the complexity of control and of control wiring. 
The latter may be eliminated at once as a matter of first cost. only. 
That is, the control wiring can be so installed that it is absolutely 
no trouble to maintain. This is reasonable enough, as itis 
simply stationary material that may be protected against ex- 
ternal injury. The multiplicity of switches 1s another matter, 
but even here a good word may be said for the simpler motors 
that may be used if a little switch complexity is allowed. 

Further, it will be found that, by a little care in laying out the 
sequence of switching operations, all the maintenance will 
fall on one or two switches and the remainder will be more or 
less free from arcing and wear. As to making them operate 
automatically, the writer has become convinced that there is 
really no question that, by suitable arrangements of interlocks 
and contacts, automatic control can be made practically in- 
fallible. The only requirement is good switches in the first place 
and a moderate amount of attention. It is my opinion that either 
a cascade or rheostatic control would probably work out more 
cheaply and be more satisfactory to maintain than either of 
the several commutator type systems shown. The item of 
economy is, of course, getting to be of importance, as the steel - 
mill engineers are fast getting to a point where they can get 
absolutely satisfactory service and they are more and more 
bending their energies to the refinements that tend toward lower 
fixed charges and lower operating expense. - 
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HIGH-FREQUENCY TESTS OF LINE INSULATORS 


BY L. E. IMLAY AND PERCY H. THOMAS 


The object of this paper is to present for consideration certain 
very interesting and suggestive high-frequency insulator tests 
recently made by the authors. These tests were undertaken to 
determine the availability of a certain insulator for use on a 
projected 38,000-volt line and resulted in a radical modification. 
of the design. Having a strictly utilitarian purpose in view, 


- these tests were not expanded to the point that would be desirable 


from a scientific point of view, although the nature of the results 
shows the great desirability of further research in this same field. 
With this explanation the plan of the tests will be understood. 

A certain transmission system* has used three parallel circuits 
operating at 22,000 volts to transmit a rather large amount of. 
power some 16 miles for a number of years. The demand 
for more power has rendered a new line necessary, which is being 
installed for 38,000-volt operation. The insulators on the old 
lines are made of electrose, having an umbrella petticoat about 
12 in. (30.4 cm.) in diameter, and a second smaller petticoat about 
6 in. (15.2 cm.) in diameter. They were originally intended to be 
used on 38,000 volts when the rise of the load should require. 
Experience showed that these insulators occasionally punctured 
through the head from lightning, such failures being very difficult 
to find. The insulators are mounted on grounded steel pins. 
This sort of failure was very surprising in view of the fact that 
these insulators had never been punctured in testing, though they 
would arc over when wet at about 90,000 volts, as indicated on 
the primary side of a 25-cycle testing transformer. 

It was this discrepancy between the repeated punctures 
through the head from the conductor to the pin due to lightning, 
and the steady refusal of the insulators to puncture on a 25-cycle 
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testing set, that led to the high-frequency, high-voltage tests 
described below. 

These tests were made to determine directly whether any differ- 
ence in the behavior of the insulators could be determined be- 
tween the use of high frequency and 60 cycles, both produced 
in the laboratory. ; 

The circuits for the high-frequency tests are shown in Fig. 11. 

In this figure is indicated a 500-kw., 750,000-volt transformer. 
One side of this transformer is grounded and the other side 
connected to the discharge apparatus. The “ plate’’ shown 
was a sheet iron plate approximately eight by nine ft. (2.4 by 
2.7 m.), estimated capacity 0.0001 microfarad, suspended by a 
cord approximately 3.5 ft. (1.06 m.) from a large transformer 
tank, which served as a ground plate. The coils marked A, B 
and C were three air-core choke coils intended to protect the 
transformer. The coil A was a helix having a diameter of 18 in. 
(45.6 cm.), and had approximately 22 turns of wire, the turns 
being spaced approximately three in. (7.6 cm.) apart. The coil 
B was circular and approximately 24 in. (60.9 cm.) in diameter — 
and had 10 turns. The coil C was a pancake coil and had ap- 
proximately 200 turns with a mean length of turn of 37.7 in. (95.8 
cm.) This coil C was shunted by a graphite resistance of about 
125,000 ohms. 

The insulator to be tested was mounted on a wooden box some 
four ft. (1.22 m.) from the floor and had a half-inch (12.7-mm.) 
brass rod tied in the groove by a band of small size copper wires. 
The pin carrying this insulator was grounded through a wire 
approximately six ft. (1.8 m.) long. The length of the lead from 
the transformer terminal to the condenser plate was approxi- 
mately 50 ft. (15.2 m.) 

A series discharge gap was made by approaching a second brass 
rod mounted on a wooden stand to one end of the 4-in. (1.27-cm.) 
rod tied to the insulator, the second rod being connected to the 
sheet iron condenser plate by a wire two or three ft. (60 or 90 cm.) 
long. 

Where a measuring gap was used, as recorded in the reports 
below, this consisted of a needle point gap mounted on hard 
rubber pedestals located some six ft. (1.8 m.) from the insulator 
under test. One side of this gap was connected, either with or 
without resistance, to the conductor on the insulator under test, 
and the other side was connected to the insulator pin or to the 
ground. 

The general method of test was to raise the voltage of the 
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generator feeding the primary until a discharge occurred across 
the series gap onto the insulator. With the adjustment of 
generator voltage and transformer ratio used, the result of the 
breakdown of the gap was in most cases to so reduce the applied 
voltage that the arc proper would drop out, at least partially, 
leaving the series gap nearly intact, and thus the return of voltage 
on the next alternation would be obliged to nearly reproduce the 
original breakdown voltage on the gap. The effect of this ar- 
rangement was to give a continuous succession of static sparks 
lasting as long as voltage remained on, that is, one or two seconds, 
as distinguished from the holding of a continuous arc over the 
gap. Inthe tests of June 24th, however, the opposite effect was 
secured, that is, a single static spark each time the voltage was 
raised, followed by a mild arc. 
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Fic. 1—ORIGINAL INSULATOR Fic. 2—PROPOSED 38,000-VOLT 
INSULATOR 


The terms “application of voitage” and “ trial” used herein- 
after mean the raising of voltage to the breakdown point and 
the cutting off of voltage one or two seconds later. 

The results of the various tests have been tabulated as follows, 
and the tests will be considered briefly in groups. 

First Group. (Tests 1-2) Normal Flash-Over Test, Dry, in Atr, 
60 Cycles. 

This group of tests was preliminary and was made in the usual 
manner, the voltage being measured by a spark gap checked 
approximately by a voltmeter reading on the low-tension wind- 


ing of the raising transformer. 


- Inno case did an insulator puncture. An insulator of the type 
shown in Fig. 1, that now in use in the three existing lines, 
flashed over at 122,000 on the second trial; the insulator of the 


type shown in Fig. 2 flashed over at 150,000 volts. The insulator 


of Fig. 2isa new design that was intended to replace the insulator 


- of Fig. 1 and to resist lightning stresses better. Thetwo insulators 


are the same except that the later design has a head nearly two 
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in. (6 cm.) thick in comparison with a head thickness of one in. 
(2.5 cm.) in the old insulator of Fig. 1. 

Second Group. (Test 3) Normal Flash-Over Test, Wet, in Air, 
60 Cycles. 

These tests were made with the same electrical apparatus as the 
first group. Water was thrown on the insulator from three 
spray nozzles at one side, giving a very heavy ‘‘ scotch mist.”’ 
The water dripped very rapidly from the petticoats during the 
tests, but no direct measurement was made of the amount of 
water sprayed. The water was relatively pure river water. 

The insulator of Fig. 2 flashed over at approximately 95,000 
volts. 

Third Group. (Tests 4-6) Normal Test Under Oil, 60 Cycles. 

The insulators were immersed in good “‘transil”’ oil, 
bubbles under the petticoats and in the pinhole being carefully 
eliminated. The insulator of Fig. 1 punctured through the head 
at 205,000 volts, and that of Fig. 2 flashed over the surface, 
once at 240,000 volts and once at 250,000, except that the lower 
petticoat was punctured at a point intermediate between the 
edge and the central portion in the latter test. 

Fourth Group. (Tests 64-9) High-Frequency Test: apparatus 
as shown in Fig. 11. 

The insulator of Fig. 2, that is, the new insulator with the 
2-in. (5-cm.) thickness of head, punctured from the conductor | 
to the pin. The first two insulators tested failed on the tenth to 
fifteenth applications of voltage, and the third insulator on the 
second trial. 

This result was most surprising, since insulators of this type 
had flashed over the surface even under oil rather than punc- 
ture through the head at 60 cycles. The unusual character of 
this behavior made a furthur investigation imperative, and the 
following tests were made. 

Fifth Group. (Tests 10-15) High-Frequency Tests as in Fig. 
11. (continued.) 

Insulators of the type of Fig. 2 were altered in various ways and 
subjected to the same test. As electrose can be sawed and drilled 
such alterations could be easily made. The results were as fol- 
lows: 

a. With 4-in. (6.3 mm.) hole drilled at the base of the lower 
petticoat, the insulator failed by puncture through the head on 
the twenty-fourth trial. 

b. With 14-in. (31.7-mm.) turned off the edge of the upper 
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petticoat, the head failed as before on the sixth trial. This 
insulator had previously flashed over, as altered, at 60 cycles 
on 130,000 volts, dry. i 

c. With four equally spaced }-in (6.3-mm.) holes drilled 
through the upper petticoat 2} in. (5.7 cm.) from the edge, this 
insulator punctured in the head on the twenty-eighth trial. 

d. With the top petticoat entirely cut off, an insulator punc- 
tured in the head on the eighteenth trial. This insulator, as 
altered, had previously arced over on 60 cycles at 90,000 volts, 
dry. 

e. An insulator with both petticoats sawed off as closely as 
practicable, leaving a stump about 5 in. (12.7 cm.) high to the tie 
wire groove and a little over 5in. (12.7 cm.) maximum diameter, 
showed no failure in over 150 trials. Apparently this insulator 
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was capable of standing this application of high frequency at 
340,000 volts indefinitely. 

f. A similar test was made on an insulator as shown in Fig. 1 
with 1} in. (3.1 cm.) turned off the upper petticoat. This punc- 
tured the head as usual on the fourteenth trial. Previously 
this insulator had flashed over the surface on 60 cycles at 130,000 
volts. 

These results, which were all on electrose insulators, showed 
most plainly that the resistance to high-frequency stress, in this 
sort of apparatus at least, bore little relation to its strength 
against the normal 60-cycle stress. The question naturally 
arose, were these results peculiar to electrose? Some porcelain 
insulators were then obtained and high-frequency tests made 
upon them, as follows: 


‘ 
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Sixth Group. (Tests 16-18) High-Frequency Tests, as Shown in 
Pag. 115 

a. A porcelain insulator, No. 3007, recommended for 22,000 
volts, showed a puncture in the lower petticoat on the second 
trial, but suffered no further damage in 65 trials. This insulator 
had previously flashed over at 87,000 volts, dry, 60 cycles. 

b. A porcelain insulator, No. 3012, recommended for 35,000 
volts, showed a puncture first on the lower petticoat, then in the 
middle petticoat and then through the top under the tie wire. 
This insulator had previously flashed over on 127,000-135,000 
volts, dry, 60 cycles. : 

c. A porcelain insulator, No. 3002, recommended for 45,000 
volts, showed a puncture in the two lower petticoats on the first 
or second trial and a puncture under the tie wire in a few more 
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trials. This insulator had previously flashed over at 125,000- 
129,000 volts on 60 cycles. 

From these tests on porcelain insulators it appeared that this 
feature of failure on high frequency was not peculiar to electrose. 

It was surmised that the peculiar effect of high frequency was 
due to a different distribution of electric stresses produced under 
this condition, which distribution may be assumed to cause a 
concentration of potential at certain points. Some tests were 
therefore devised to verify this assumption. 

Seventh Group. (Tests 19-21) High-Frequency Tests, as Shown 
in Fig. 11. 

a. A new insulator of the type of Fig. 2 was covered with lead 
foil about the waist as shown in Fig. 3. This foil was entirely 
disconnected from any metal parts; but, in view of its electro- 
static capacity to the pin, it would change the distribution of 
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potential during the high-frequency attack. Its effect would 
obviously be toward increasing the effective size of the pin top. 
This insulator punctured through the head on the 59th trial. 
It had previously flashed over the surface at 138,000 volts on 
60 cycles. While this insulator was not proof against the high 
frequency, it stood up longer than any of the other electrose 
insulators, even longer than those with reduced petticoats, 
except the one without any petticoat. This result is very 
illuminating, as this insulator had all its petticoats intact. 

b. A test was made with a new Fig. 2 insulator with a metal 
cap, about 4 in. (10 cm.) across, on the top of the insulator. The 
electrical effect of this should be opposite to that of the lead foil 
of a above. This insulator showed a puncture in the head on 
the second trial. This insulator with cap had previously flashed 
over at 130,000 volts on 60 cycles, dry. 
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c. The same test as ‘‘b’’ was made on a Fig. 1 new insulator and - 
the insulator showed a puncture in the top on the seventeenth 
trial. This insulator with cap had previously flashed over at 
124,000 volts on 60 cycles, dry. 

These last three results, while few, indicate pretty clearly the 
cause of the weakness as well as the nature of experiments re- 
quired to clarify this matter further. 

Those electrose insulators of the type of Fig. 1 which had been 
in service for some years showed a roughening and a bleaching of 
the surface to a light gray from the effects of exposure to the 
weather. Some of these old insulators further showed checks 
on the surface extending to various depths, mostly on the lower 
petticoat. Tests were made to get the effect of the weathering 
on the behavior of the insulator. 
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Eighth Group. (Tests 22-24) Weathering Tests, 60 Cycles, Dry. 

a. Two old insulators showed a dry flash-over on 60 cycles on 
105,000 and on 120,000 volts, respectively, a loss of insulating 
power of perhaps 10,000 volts, which was undoubtedly due to the 
arc passing through checks in the lower petticoat. The insulating 
power of these insulators was thus hardly lessened by the weather- 
ing, per se; at least as far as it had then progressed. 

b. A third weathered insulator with 14 in. (3.1 cm.) turned off 
the edge of the top petticoat flashed over at 108,000 volts, the arc 
passing through a check on the lower petticoat. 

A few days after the completion of those tests, to try still 
other conditions, a further series of tests was made with results 
as follows: 

Ninth Group. (Tests 25-27) High-Frequency Tests. 

These were similar to the previous high-frequency tests, but 
with the insulator mounted on a wooden pin with tin foil wrapped 
around the pin up toa point 3 in. (12.7 mm.) below the insulator 
and grounded. 

a. An insulator of the type of Fig. 2 punctured through the 
head, as before, on the ninth trial. This design of insulator 
(which insulator was newly made for this last set of tests) had 
previously flashed over the surface at 156,000 volts, dry, 60 cycles. 

b. An insulator similar to Fig. 2 but with 1} in. (3.7 cm.) 
turned off the outer edge of the upper petticoat, punctured 
through the head, but only after 113 trials. This insulator was 
nearly at the safety point. This insulator previously flashed 
over at 129,000 volts, dry, at 60 cycles or at 103,000 volts, wet. 

c. An insulator similar to Fig. 2, but with 2% in. (Sef cts) 
turned off the edge of the upper petticoat, resisted 150 trials 
without puncture. This insulator was found to flash over at 
119,000 volts, dry, at 60 cycles and at 81,000 volts, wet, under 
the rain test already described. 

Tenth Group. (Test 28). : 

The same high-frequency test on electrose insulators of the 
type shown in Fig. 4 showed no puncture in 150 trials. This 
insulator flashed over at 115,000 volts, dry, on 60 cycles and 
76,000 volts, wet. 

Eleventh Group. (Tests 29-30). 

The same high-frequency test on a porcelain insulator of the 
type shown in Fig. 5 showed a puncture from the tie wire groove 
to the pin top, on the third trial in the case of one insulator, and 
on the second trial on another insulator. This type showed a 
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flash-over at 118,500 volts, dry, at 60 cycles, in one case, and at 
95,000 volts in a second case, and a flash-over of 70,000 volts, 
wet, on the first insulator. 

These tests of groups 9 to 11 show that the use of a wooden 
pin, extending only a short distance out from the threaded 
portion of the insulator, considerably increased its power to re- 
sist the high-frequency stress. 

This result must be due to the prevention of the ground 
potential from getting up inside the insulator, so to speak. Its 
effectiveness is, however, somewhat limited by the fact that ex- 
tremely severe potential shocks, such as were here produced, tend 
to cause a discharge over the surface of the pin into the insulator 
pin recess. If this pin were cemented air-tight into the insulator 
the result would presumably be to increase the power of the in- 
sulator to stand high-frequency tests. 

Certain other tests which are of interest were made to measure 
the actual voltages reached on the insulator during discharge. 
Measurements were made by noting the voltages that were 
required to jump the spark gap marked ‘‘ measuring gap” in 
Fig. 11, under certain discharge conditions. 

a. During the high-frequency test on a Fig. 2 insulator, (test 8), 
sparks were observed in the measuring gap when it was set at 
10 in. (25.4 cm.), 104,000 volts, (needle points) but no sparks 
occurred when it was at 11 in. (27.9 cm.), 112,000 volts. There 
were 125,000 ohms (seven composition sticks) in the shunt 
measuring gap circuit when these readings were taken. This 
indicates a maximum voltage during the high-frequency attack 
of slightly over 100,000 volts. This result, which should be 
compared with the 150,000 (15-in. or 38-cm. gap) necessary to 
make the insulator flash over at 60 cycles, shows that there must 
have been a great local concentration of voltage on portions of 
the insulator at the high frequency. This is an important 
point in connection with surges produced by internal causes. 
If a 100,000-volt static voltage will pass over or through an 
insulator which flashes over at normal frequency only on 150,000 
volts, this fact should be recognized. 

b. With the same arrangement as in “‘a’’ above, except that the 
insulator was short-circuited by a No. 18 copper wire, drawn 
tight between pin and tie wire groove, a voltage sufficient to 
jump a needle gap corresponding to 15,000 volts was noted, and 
no spark occurred over the gap when set for 20,000 volts. No 
resistance was used in the measuring gap circuit in this test. 
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ce. With the conditions of test ‘‘b”’ above, except that five sepa- 
rate No. 18 wires were used to short-circuit the insulator, located 
at points equally spaced around its circumference, a spark gap of 
4 in., (12.7 mm.), corresponding to 10,000 volts, was jumped, but 
no spark was found with the spark gap set at a value to indicate 
15,000 volts. No resistance was used in the measuring gap circuit 
in these tests. 

Discussion oF TESTS 

The obvious meaning of these tests is of great import. Unless 
there is some reason for believing that the tests are only of 
limited application or are rendered misleading by some unob- 
served condition, they mean that many of the line insulators now 
in service may be expected to break down by puncturing under the 
attack of lightning rather than by discharge over the surface, 
which latter is recognized as the desired characteristic. And this 
in spite of the fact that these insulators may have been thoroughly 
tested on normal frequencies in the usual way and may have then 
always flashed over the petticoats asintended. The fact shown in 
these tests, that an insulator which did not puncture at 250,000 
volts on 60 cycles (under oil), punctured after a comparatively 
few shocks of high-frequency discharge, and without apparently 
opposing a resistance of much over 100,000 volts (10-in. (25.4-cm.) 
spark gap), shows how little can be determined from the 60- 
cycle tests, as to the lightning-resisting capacity of aninsulator. 

- While none of the tests were on trains of suspension insulators, 
the question immediately arises whether the same effects, that is, 
local concentration of voltage with high-frequency shocks, will 
not cause these insulator trains to puncture relatively easily 
from lightning even when withstanding satisfactorily the most 
severe tests of the usual sort. Such failure is very likely to be 
expected. High-frequency tests on such insulator trains should 
be made by all means, and without delay. 

The conclusion also is forced upon us, that if high-tension line 
insulators are to be adapted to resist lightning to the best advan- 
tage, the design of many of them should be radically changed. 
Such a design study will require much patient investigation. In 
view of the importance of these conclusions, a critical examination 
of our tests was made for the purpose of discovering any improper 
methods or errors that might account for the great weakness of 
the insulators under high-frequency shocks; nothing, however, 
so far has been found to explain more than a very small portion 
of the very great discrepancy between the results of the two types 


of tests. 
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Considering the material of the insulators, most of which were 
electrose, we should say that insulators made in at least four differ- 
ent lots, distributed over a period of several years, showed the same 
consistent behavior. Further than this, four different types of 
porcelain insulators were tested and all showed this effect, 
although the lower-voltage insulators showed it in a less degree 
than the higher-tension insulators. In the case of the insulators 
of Fig. 4 and Fig. 5 the shape of the insulator was the same and 
only the material was different. Of these, the electrose insulator 
behaved best on the high-frequency test. 

One very significant point is that no insulator failed on high 
frequency on the very first shock. In fact the strain of repeated 


shocks seemed to be far more severe than that of afew. Probably: 


there is a progressive hammering out of a path through the solid 
material of the insulator. It will be immediately suggested 
that this effect may be due to a progressive heating of the 
material by conduction or dielectric hysteresis, but we are inclined 
to doubt this. Investigations were made by exploring with the 
finger during the tests, and, while after a puncture, which would of 
course be followed by some arcing, there was often a very notice- 
able rise of temperature at the puncture, exploration before an 
actual puncture but after the occurrence of many shocks showed 
no detectable preliminary heating. Furthermore, there seemed 
to be no difference in the behavior of electrose and porcelain. 
This matter of dielectric loss and heating is of course one of the 
matters that should be carefully followed up in future tests along 
these lines. If the effect of the greatly increased severity of 
many shocks was due to the heating effect, it is not likely that 
the cutting off of the petticoats would be so effective in increasing 
the resisting power. . 

It has been suggested by some that porcelain deteriorates in 
quality with time or exposure to the weather. This hypothesis 
is supposed to explain the fact that insulators which stand up 
under tests and during the initial months of actual service then 
seem to fail far more readily at a later time. It is suggested by 
the behavior of the insulators of our tests that there was progres- 
sive deterioration under the intense stresses of these experiments 
(or under the attack of lightning in actual service), which, while 
due to electrical forces, are of a physical nature. This would be 
somewhat analogous to the well-known mechanical disintegra- 
tion of the surface of glass under repeated surface sparking. In 
this view, the repeated attacks of these tests represent the antici- 
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pated effect of several seasons of lightning storms; to put it 
another way, the tests serve as a measure of the service durability 
of an insulator, as far as lightning and static are concerned. 

These tests were made in a large transformer testing pit, but 
it is not likely that the presence of the grounded sides of the pit 
several feet away could have had any material effect on the 
results. 

While the 60-cycle tests and the high-frequency tests were 
made on different testing outfits, there can be no great error here. 
The 60-cycle tests were made on a 300,000-volt transformer, 
regularly and frequently used for such testing, and the ratio and 
spark gap methods of measuring the high-tension voltages were 
about five per cent apart, the voltage actually reported being 
the spark gap voltage as recommended by the Standardization 
Rules of the A. I. E. E. The character of the high-frequency 
tests was of course determined by the series spark gap and the 
constants of the plate condenser discharge gap. The high-tension 
condenser had approximately 72 sq. ft. (6.7 sq. m.) surface and 
a dielectric thickness of 42 in. (1.06m.) of air. The discharge 
path of the condenser was roughly rectangular in form, 5 by 
7 ft. (1.5 by 2.1m.), including the series gap and the insulator 
itself. 

An estimate of the natural oscillation frequency of this dis- 
charge circuit would be, roughly that it was of the order of 
1,000,000 cycles per second or higher. The noise of the discharge 
during the tests was very loud and some of the observers used 
cotton in their ears to avoid the disagreeable physiological 
effect. While the highest voltage of the high-frequency tests 
was in the neighborhood of 300,000-350,000 volts, and the 
quantity of the discharge great for laboratory tests, it was of 
course far short of lightning conditions in both particulars. The 
frequency, however, may have been comparable with that of 
lightning. 

The probability of the trustworthiness of these tests is greatly 
increased by the behavior of insulators in actual service, where 
punctures of a surprising character have occurred at the time of 
lightning or other disturbance of a static nature. We are in- 
formed that trains of suspension insulators and also pin type high- 
tension insulators which are carefully designed and shown by 
test at normal frequency to flash over before they puncture, 
still do in practise actually puncture under lightning strains. 
It is a fact, however, that many of these insulators at other times 
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do actually flash over in actual service instead of puncturing 
under static stress, showing that either all insulators or all stress 
conditions are not the same. This matter cannot be finally 
cleared up without much experiment and research. 

Cause of the Peculiar High-Frequency Effects. Of the most in- 
terest and importance is of course the explanation of the cause 
of the great observed discrepancy between the effect of high- 
frequency tests and commercial frequency tests. It is too early 
to speak with certainty, but there is little doubt that the principal 
cause is the concentration of potential with high frequency upon 
some local part of the insulating material, with the result of the 
breaking down of this portion and the throwing of the potential 
on some other part which is then also broken down. This gen- 
eral phenomenon is well known in related situations; for example, 
in the behavior of trains of small air gaps in high-tension lightning 
arresters. 

If a resistance and a capacity are connected in series and so 
adjusted that a given voltage at 60 cycles is evenly divided be- 
tween the two, and the same voltage at a much higher frequency 
is impressed on the two, it will be found that the resistance then 
receives nearly all the voltage and the condenser practically none 
at all. The same would be true to an even greater extent were 
an inductance substituted for the resistance. An adjustment 
may easily be arranged in which at 60 cycles the condenser will 
take all the voltage and at the high frequency the resistance would 
take all the voltage. In applying this principle to insulator 
service, it must be remembered that the change in frequency 
between 60 cycles and the frequency of lightning is enormous, 
the ratio being somewhere of the order of 1 to 1000 or 10,000, 
which gives range enough to permit even a small tendency of 
60 cycles to be transformed into a dominating effect on the 
lightning frequency. 

Consider Fig. 9; the small condensers indicate the capacity 
of various parts of the insulator surface to which the potential 
of these parts is due, and the small resistances indicate the 
insulation resistance of the corresponding dielectric material of 
the insulator. At 60 cycles, the charging current for the several 
small condensers, 1, 2, 3, can easily flow through the several 
resistances, 4, 6, etc., without the impressing of any very great 
potential upon these resistances. With a high frequency, how- 
ever, as just explained, the full potentiai may be impressed on 
the resistance for the moment, or, in fact, for as long as the high 
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frequency lasts. Thus the resistance 4 which charges the surface 
capacity 1, which is a relatively large capacity, may on high 
frequency have to support nearly the full voltage of the attack, 
which it is evidently not adapted to do. But there is also a 
leakage of current toward the tie wire and conductor which will 
flow over part of the path of the resistance 4. Since the surface 
of the pin is much smaller than that of the surface of the insulator, 
the concentration of leakage current will be greatest at the former 
and the first break or failure of the insulating material will occur 
at this point. When this occurs the voltage on the conductor 
and tie wire will tend to cause a puncture through this weakened 


Fic. 9—ILLUSTRATION OF ELECTROSTATIC CAPACITY OF SURFACE AND IN- 
SULATICN RESISTANCE OF THE VARIOUS PARTS OF THE INSULATOR 


material and thus make a puncture from the conductor to the 
edge of the top of the pin. This is what was actually observed. 
This explanation is, however, given rather as illustrative of the 
general tendency of the distribution of force, than as a correct 
picturing of the action in detail, for this would be very hard to 
establish directly. 

According to this view the effect of the lead foil of test 24, 
which showed a great strengthening of the insulator’s resistance, 
was to permit the charging of the small condenser 1 through the 
foil in virtue of the capacity of the foil to the pin and in virtue 
of the fact that a free charge of opposite sign could be repelled 
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to the lower end of the foil. So far as it goes, then, the foil test 
tends to confirm the distribution of potential assumed above in 
connection with the discussion of Fig. 9. 

Looking at this matter from another point of view, which, 
however, in substance is much the same, it is evident that the 
conductor and the wire on the top of the insulator form the 
electric equivalent of a hemisphere, and that the pin top is in 
effect a small discharge point near the center of the hemisphere. 
This form is one in which the distribution of electric field is most 
uneven, for its intensity is greatly concentrated at the center 
on the pin top, and much less intensity exists at the conductor 
and the tie wire. This condition is somewhat similar to that of 
a cable with a lead sheath and a relatively small conductor inside. 
It is found, in such a cable, that if the diameter of the conductor 
is smaller than that of the sheath by more than a certain ratio, 
little gain in insulation strength is made by increasing the thick- 
ness of the insulation and the diameter of the sheath. This is 
because the potential becomes more and more concentrated at the 
center and this part fails first, so that the added insulation is later 
broken down by itself. However, in the case of the tests here de- 
scribed, the effect of resistance and capacity in series, assumed in 
the discussion of Fig. 9, is probably present, for this sort of con- 
centration comes from high frequency only, while that described 
in connection with cables occurs at all frequencies. It is signifi- 
cant that the use of a metal cap only weakens the insulators 
in the tests (see tests 20 and 21), as would be expected from these 
explanations. : 

High-Frequency Tests. It will naturally follow from the condi- 
tions indicated by these tests, assuming that they are confirmed 
by later investigators, that it will be desirable to modify our 
methods of testing insulators for practical work by adding tests 
of their behavior on high frequency. Such tests presumably need 
not be made on all the insulators entering into a plant, but on 
each type, to show that the design is satisfactory. Such tests 
will be difficult to make, in the first place, because very high 
voltage and large capacity are necessary for making the tests, 
and second, because these tests are dangerous to the testing 
apparatus used and because so far there is no knowledge as to 
what limits of frequency, voltage, electrostatic capacity or 
number of repetitions of attack are necessary to give a proper 
measure of the conditions of actual service. These service con- 
ditions will undoubtedly vary greatly in different localities. It 
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can only be suggested here that further study of these phenomena 
be made as speedily and as exhaustively as practicable. 

Design of Insulators. Inthe matter of new designs of insulators 
to resisthigh-frequency discharges, much research should be done, 
but there are some guiding principles already clear. First, the 
more widely the live conducting parts of an insulator are sepa- 
rated from the pin, the less will be the stress. Second, the more 
nearly uniform the electrostatic field between these elements is, 
the better the condition. Third, wide and thin petticoats add 
very little strength to the high-tension insulator, for the electro- 
static capacity-of the surfaces of the outer parts is very great 
with regard to capacity of the parts nearer to the pin. It is 
very likely that the capacity of the wide petticoat of the insulator 
of Fig. 1 or Fig. 2 plays little part in its behavior on high fre- 
quency, since the potential stresses may be transmitted through 
the petticoat by virtue of the capacity of the lower surface in 
relation to that of the upper surface. This would account to 
some extent for the behavior observed. It is significant that the 
type which stood best, that of Figs. 4 and 5, had short and thick 
petticoats placed low down with regard to the pin top. The 
heavy ball of insulating material at and around the head of the 
pin is very likely the chief reliance of the insulator on high fre- 
quency. 

It will be noted that the design of the present suspension 
insulator has some points of disadvantage from the point of view 
of static stresses, if these tests are to be relied upon. 

Effect of High Frequency on Lead-Covered Cables. From the ane 
alysis of the necessary effects of applying very high frequency 
to structures having electrostatic capacity and high resistance in 
series, it is suggested that these high-frequency strains may have a 
very trying effect on lead-covered cables. Here the layers of the 
insulating material next to the conductor may receive a far 
greater concentration of potential from high-frequency stresses 
than from 60-cycle stresses, for example; in which case static 
disturbances may break them down at a lower voltage than under 
normal conditions. As the great susceptibility of cables to static 
disturbances has been frequently observed in actual service, 
a series of cable tests after the type of those here reported 
would be of the greatest interest. 

The great difficulty in such tests would be to get some reliable 
measure of the equivalence of voltages at high frequency and low 
frequency. 
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Fig. 10 shows the insulator and pin finally adopted by the 
power company. The pin consists of an iron base for attach- 
ment to crossarm, and metal sleeve with conical bore to receive 
a wooden pin, which is secured in place by the pressure produced 
in screwing the sleeve and base together. The wooden pin is 
mpregnated with bakelite to prevent absorption of moisture. 
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Fic. 10—SEcTION OF INSULATOR FINALLY ADOPTED 


No attempt was made to cement the pin in the insulator, but this 
can readily be done if experience indicates that it is desirable. 
The insulator thus mounted on the combination wood and iron 
pin will withstand a breakdown test at 60 cycles between a 
conductor in the tie-wire groove and the iron pin, of 120,000 
volts, dry, and 85,000 volts, wet. It is highly probable that if 
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time had permitted, a better design of insulator could have been 
developed, but the construction of a new line was under way and 
the order for insulators had to be placed. The design selected. 
was that which our tests had shown to be best able to resist the 
high-frequency discharges which we were able to obtain in the 
laboratory. It remains to be shown by experience whether 
these insulators will resist puncture from all lightning discharges 
to which they will doubtless be subjected. 

Suggestions for Investigations. We would make the following 
suggestions, the application of which will be clear from what has 
been said above. 

a. Those who wish to get an idea of the behavior of their 


HIGH TENSION 
TRANSFORMER 


Fic. 11—View or HiGH-FREQUENCY TESTING ARRANGEMENTS 


insulators on high frequency without waiting until a generally 
accepted test is developed, should utilize the arrangement of 
apparatus of the tests here described, which has been found very 
satisfactory and as practicable as any is likely to be. 

b. Those who wish to do research work on this line of investi- 
gation, should study: 

1. The effect of frequency itself on some standard type of 
test insulator, by varying the constants of the high-frequency 
discharge circuit. es 

2. The effect of high frequency on trains of suspension 1n- 
sulators. < 

3. The effect of the distribution and size of petticoats and 
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the control of the potentials of various parts of the surface of 
the insulators, for example, by the use of conductors distributed 
‘on the surface, as in the above lead-foil test, and especially the 
location of the petticoats with regard to the top of the pin and 
the thickness of the base of the petticoats. 

4. The effect of a wooden or other insulating pin. Especially 
the effect of cementing the pin air-tight in the socket. With a 
wooden-topped pin and an insulator so mounted and shaped 
that any discharge would take place to the crossarm and not to 
the pin, many of the electrical advantages of a metal pin would 
be obtained, with probably greatly increased possibilities of re- 
sisting puncture by lightning. 

5. The high-frequency test asa test, to determine the effect, on 
the behavior of any insulator, of variations of test frequency, of 
the amount of the excess series gap voltage over and above the 
flash-over voltage of the insulator, of the amount of static capacity 
connected with the high-frequency discharge circuit, of the 
length and character of the discharge path, and the effect of the 
method of securing the actual conductor and tie wire during the 
test. 

In conclusion we would state these tests are reported to the 
Institute for their great interest and suggestiveness, but with 
the full consciousness that they are far from complete from the 
broad point of view of the effect of high-frequency voltages on 
high-tension insulators. 
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COMPARATIVE TESTS ON HIGH-TENSION SUSPEN- 
SION INSULATORS 


BY P. W. SOTHMAN 

This paper presents an account of work done in connection 
with the selection of a suitable high-tension insulator for a trans- 
mission line operated at 110,000 volts. It is a report of an in- 
vestigation giving a faithful account of the motives calling for 
the same, the method adopted and used to carry out the work, 
and the line of reasoning followed in classifying the results ob- 
tained. It is not intended to be a criticism of any individual 
design or of the valuable work which has been done by others 
in the same direction. The problem which had to be solved was 
well defined, requiring no more difficult task than to select from 
a number of insulators the one best suited for certain predeter- 
mined conditions. From the first to the last, the question 
was one concerned with engineering only, in which biased 
opinion or partiality was to be absolutely absent. How well 
this problem has been solved may be judged from the following 
account and perhaps more so by the tangible results obtained 
in the years following, during actual operation. 

When it was found that the line losses of the proposed power 
transmission could not be kept at a reasonably low figure unless 
the system was operated at 110,000 volts between conductors, 
the question of insulation became at once of greatest importance. 
Unfortunately, at that time, very few reliable data were avail- 
able with regard to the operating experience with potentials 
above 60,000 or 80,000 volts. Notwithstanding the lack of such 
practical experience, every manufacturer was ready to offer and 
guarantee an insulator for a transmission line operating at 110,000 
volts. Before an attempt was made to draw up specifications 
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for these insulators, a thorough canvass of the situation was made. 
The different insulator factories were visited to ascertain the 
manufacturing facilities of the firms and their ability to turn out 
a rather large order within a specified time. Tests on the pro- 
posed insulators were witnessed at the works of the manu- 
facturers and all available information and data bearing on the 
subject were collected. 

While visiting these factories, one could not help being most 
peculiarly impressed by the widely varying methods of testing 
employed by the manufacturers to demonstrate the merits of 
their insulators. This applies especially to the application of 
artificial rain and to the facilities afforded for observing the effect 
of the test. As a matter of fact, every manufacturer had his 
own way of applying rain, and of interpreting the effects observed. 
It can easily be understood why tests on one and the same type 
of insulator would show two entirely different results, depend- 
ing upon where and by whom they were tested. 

In view of the seemingly erratic behavior of the insulators 
during these manufacturers’ tests, it was impossible to arrive at 
a definite conclusion. It became apparent that tests of this 
character should be performed under absolutely unvarying con- 
ditions in order to arrive at reliable figures, and arrangements 
were at once made to duplicate and elaborate these tests under 
conditions which could be controlled and changed at will to suit 
certain predetermined requirements. 

The testing equipment of which use was made in the following 
tests, consisted of a large platform over which was placed a gas 
pipe, resting at each end upon 60,000-volt pin-type insulators. 
The insulators were tested one at a time, the small trolley from 
which they were suspended being moved opposite a mark made 
in the pipe midway between the supporting insulators, while all 
other insulators were crowded to one side and out of the way. 
The test on one insulator completed, it was moved to one side, 
and the next insulator placed in the proper position. This 
method proved to work out very well, especially in connection 
with the rain test described later. 

The electrical apparatus consisted of two 50-kw. 2200/150,000- 
volt transformers in series, fed from a 25-kw. 220/2200-volt 
transformer. 

The maximum voltage which could be safely obtained with 
this combination was slightly above 330,000 volts, with the two 
transformers in series, the neutral point being grounded, and 
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Fic. 1—TESTING PLATFORM FOR SUSPENSION INSULATORS [SOTHMAN] 


‘ Insulators supported from insulated pipe on small trolleys—Note groups of nozzles 
ee background for wet tests—Also spark gap in front—Rain gage is shown on left of plat- 
orm. 
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Fic. 5—TEstTiING PLATFORM FOR STRAIN INSULATORS [SOTHMAN] 


Insulator sections at either end of insulators under test are inserted to prevent leakage 
co ground. Nozzles are located directly above insulator. 
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225,000 volts with one transformer alone and ungrounded. The 
voltage was controlled by means of a water rheostat in the low- 
tension circuit of the high-tension transformer. ‘The readings 
were taken on an alternating-current voltmeter previously cali- 
brated with spark gap in accordance with the Standardization 
Rules of the A. I. E. E. (1907). The voltmeter was connected 
across the low-tension side of a one-kw., 2200/110-volt trans- 
former, the latter being connected across the low-tension side of 
the high-tension transformer. 

All tests were performed at night in complete darkness. In 
order to have a permanent record for comparison, photographs 
were taken of each insulator during the several tests. The time 
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on the clock dial appearing in the illustrations was used as a 
means of identification. 

The tests were applied in the following order: 

1 Dry test. 

2. Wet test. 

3. Parallel test, dry and wet. 

4. Puncture test, under oil. 

5. Mechanical test. 

The Dry Test consisted of 

a. Flash-over test on each section in order to exclude weak 
or punctured units. 

b. Potential test on each complete insulator, also on smaller 
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number of sections. Voltagewas applied and raised by successive 
steps and photographic records were taken while the test was 
progressing. 

Records were kept of the time on the clock dial, which was set 
for each new test, voltage applied, time of exposure, number of 
sections, and such other observations as were made during the 
test which could not be recorded on the photograph. 

In this manner, each type of insulators submitted was sub- 
jected to the same series of tests under exactly like conditions. 

The Wet Tests consisted of applying rain at 45 deg., the precipi- 
tation varying from 0.25 to 0.35 in. (6.35 to 8.39 mm.) and 
finally to 0.53 in. (13.46 mm.) of water per minute. Accordingly 
each insulator was subjected to three series of tests, in which 
voltage and precipitation were the 
variable quantities. The execution 
of these wet tests was very similar to 
that of dry tests. Photographs were 
taken and records made of each test 
and observations were carefully noted. 

For these rain tests, which were 
the most important of all, the follow- 
ing method was adopted. A number 
of nozzles of the type used for spray- —_- 
ing trees were secured to the ends of 
pipes cut to suitable length, and these, 
in turn, were connected to the water 
mains by means of a rubber hose and 
arranged to slide along a vertical 
post. Two groups of nozzles were used, and by means of this 
arrangement, it was possible to adjust the angle of precipita- 
tion, and by moving the nozzles closer or further away 
from the insulators, to adjust the amount of rain supplied per 
minute. It was found more expedient to entirely open the valve 
in the mains, thus operating with full pressure of the standpipe, 
and to regulate the amount of water by adjusting the number of 
working nozzles, their heights and distance away from the in- 
sulator under test. The amount of precipitation was determined 
by means of a specially constructed rain gage, consisting of a 
funnel-shaped vessel with a cover, provided with an aperture 
five in. (12.7 cm.) in diameter. The edges of the opening were 
slightly raised to prevent the water from spilling and splashing 
over the top of the funnel when striking it at an angle of 45 deg. 


Fic. 3—ARRANGEMENT OF 
Nozz_LEs FOR 0.53 IN. PRE- 
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The gage was held in the rain at the points where the several 
sections of the insulators would be located, and the quantity 
of water was measured with a graduated glass. As a rule the 
gage was operated for four minutes and the fall of water deter- 
mined from the amount gathered during that time. By setting 
the nozzles and adjusting the spacing, the correct amount of 
precipitation could be obtained, and this setting was left undis- 
turbed during each series of tests. One insulator after the other 
was moved to the mark on the pipe and voltage applied, beginning 
low and increasing by successive steps. 

It was found that although water flowed freely over all the 
sections, wetting an area of 7 ft. (2.13 m.) in diameter, on the 


Fic. 4—Rain GAGE AND STAND USED FOR DETERMINING 
FALL oF WATER 


platform, and thoroughly flooding the top of the sections, the 
inside of the insulators remained practically dry except for a few 
drops. For those reasons, it was necessary to apply the rain for 
some time before voltage was applied in order to arrive at reli- 
able and unvarying results. The water was turned off when 
insulators were changed and turned on again when ready for 
test. A long series of check tests showed that the precipitation 
was constant within the error of observation after turning water 
on and off, provided the valve was always turned on wide open. 

In most cases, the same underhung suspension insulators, 
strung horizontally, were subjected to a series of rain tests to 
ascertain their performance when used as strain insulators, but ~ 
on account of this horizontal position, required a somewhat 
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different method of supporting. The insulator was strung be- 
tween two well-braced upright wooden posts. In order to pre- 
vent leakage to ground, a number of units were inserted between 
the posts and the insulator under test. The nozzles, twelve in 
number, were located directly above at a distance of 25 in. 
(63.5 cm.) from the center of the insulators, directing the spray 
of water, which could be raised from 0.22 to 0.5 in. (5.58 to 
12.7 mm.) and even 0.75 in. (19 mm.) per minute at an angle of 
45 deg. either toward the inside or the outside of the sections. 
The water was measured with the same rain gage used in previous 
tests, at eight different points within the space occupied by the 
insulator when in place, allowing the gage to remain thirty 
seconds in each of the eight positions. 

Parallel Test. A most interesting series of tests with all in- 
sulators connected in parallel was made later, in order closely to 
follow their performance simultaneously at different voltages. 
The insulators, composed of a proportionately smaller number 
of sections, were supported from the pipe, equally spaced, their 
lower ends connected by a common bus. Voltage was applied 
and gradually raised as in previous tests. As soon as a voltage 
was reached at which one of the insulators would show signs of 
distress, a photographic record was taken of the whole set, after 
which the failing insulator was disconnected from the bus and the 
voltage increased until one of the remaining insulators would 
fail, and so on. A similar series of tests was performed with the 
insulators subjected to rain. Each insulator had its own set of 
nozzles and the flow of water was regulated to be the same for 
every string. The test was made with. 0.15 in. (3.8 mm.) of 
water per minute at 45 deg. 

Puncture Test. Under ordinary conditions, it is almost 
impossible to puncture an insulator, in dry air, since a well- 
proportioned insulator will flashover at a voltage well below its 
puncture voltage. To obtain values for the puncture voltage, 
it is necessary to immerse the insulator under oil and to take a 
number of other precautions, like the protection of leads, etc. 
Following this plan, a series of tests was performed in which 
this voltage was determined for all the different types of insula- 
tors. 

Mechanical Tests. The testing device used to determine 
the breaking strength of suspension insulators, consisted of a 
frame-work in which the insulator was fastened by links and 
steel cables and the tension applied by means of a screw acting 
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exerted by the screw and that pull multiplied by three, the ratio 
of the lever arms, gave the actual tension on the hook of the in- 
sulator. Voltage was applied across the insulator while pulling, 
but it was found that the insulator punctured always at the 
moment of fracture, so this method was discontinued on sub- 
sequent tests. A number of tests were made with each type to 
arrive at a fair average figure, and photographs were taken of the 
appearance of the fractures. 

The above is a brief outline of the apparatus and methods 
used in making the tests on high-tension suspension and strain 
insulators. A number of post type insulators were also tested 
inasimilar manner. As there were but two types offered, neither 
of which met the specified tests, considerable development work 
was necessary until fairly satisfactory types were evolved. 

After completion of all design tests and before the final selec- 
tion of the insulator best fitted to fulfil the specified require- 
ments, one week was set aside for witness tests. This was done 
to demonstrate to the manufacturers and their engineers the 
method which was followed in making these tests and to give 
them an opportunity to make their own observations with regard 
to the results obtained under conditions controlled in accordance 
with the tests specified. These conditions, as mentioned before, 
were kept unaltered during all tests and were constantly checked 
and adjusted, if this was found necessary. 

The tests performed in the presence of the manufacturers were 
really nothing else but a repetition of the tests already made, and 
incidentally, served the purpose of furnishing an additional 
set of confirming results. In every case, these results checked 
closely with those obtained during previous tests, as theconditions 
under which each test was made could easily be duplicated. 


Test RESULTS 
SUSPENSION INSULATORS 


As to the method of comparing the performance of the different 
types of insulators under test, it became apparent from the start 
that no standards existed which could be followed or used as a 
guide. From an academic standpoint it would, perhaps, have 
been of importance to measure the watts lost for each type of 
insulator under varying conditions. This method may give 
results which would allow of direct comparison, but the difficulty 
of measuring power accurately under the conditions imposed by 
the test, and at such high voltages, appears to be out of proportion 
with the expected accuracy of the results. It was, therefore, 
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decided to compare qualitative rather than quantitative results. 
Under the assumption, which should not be far from correct, that 
the power loss of an insulator would make itself manifest in a pro- 
portionate display mostly of luminous character, the direct com- 
parison of this visual display with the voltage required to create 
it should give a fair means of judging the relative insulating value 
of two insulators, provided all other conditions remained the 
same and unaltered. In applying this method in practise, there 
are, of course, a number of other considerations requiring atten- 
tion. For instance, the display of luminosity may appear gradu- 
ally in direct proportion with the voltage applied, or it may 
appear rather suddenly after a certain limit of voltage has been 
reached; or else, the display may appear to be localized at some 
parts or points, which, though a portion of the insulators, are of 
no value to its insulating quality and merely show faulty design. 
As will be explained later, the presence of such parts is always the 
cause of failure, regardless of the quality and design of the porce- 
lain parts themselves. Taking into consideration the many 
sources which contribute towards the discharge of an insulator 
under potential, and by following the system of comparison out- 
lined above, it was possible to classify the insulators according 
to certain well-defined merits and demerits. After balancing 
all merits of an insulator against all its demerits and by succes- 
sively eliminating those insulators possessing the greatest number 
of demerits, it was possible to arrive at one type which had the 
least number of disadvantages and the most of the advantages. 

In the discussion of the actual test results obtained, the differ- 
ent types of insulators are designated with the letters A, B, C, 
D, E, and F, in accordance with the half-tone illustrations rep- 
resenting the different makes. From the results of the dry test, 
it can safely be said that all insulators with the exception of 
types A and B withstood the tests of three times line voltage 
more or less satisfactorily. The following table gives the actual 
results in condensed form: 


Number of Brush discharge becomes Heavy static discharge but 

Type units visible at no flash-over 

A 5 150 kv. 330 kv. 

ms 5 250 * 330, “ on top 

D 5 250 “ on hook | 330 “ at point of 

hook 
E 7 200 “ on cotter-pin | Not excessive at 330 kv. 
F 5 250, * y ts? & 
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From the wet tests, which were the most significant of all, 
the final results of the series executed with 0.5 in. (12.7 mm.) 
water per minute are given below: 


Discharge becomes visible 
Type Sections below Failure occurs at 
A 5 150 kw. 160 kw. 
(@ 5 225 * 265) 
D D 250) 280 “* 
E 7 2 Oe 2607) = 
E 8 250 ae 300—310 
F 5 250/54 300 me 


The first visible discharge occurs invariably around the top 
section, in the form of streamers radiating in a more or less 
oblique direction away from the edge of the top skirt. The 
subsequent breakdown of the insulator appears to grow gradu- 
ally with increasing voltage. This is especially noticeable on 
type A, whereas it is less prominent on other types; 7. e., they 
may hold out fairly well until a critical voltage is reached. 
Above this voltage, the insulator will fail rapidly with relatively 
slight increase of voltage. 

As a rule, more or less active discharge always takes place 
around the pin of the insulator within the hollow of the petticoat 
on all insulators designed along the orthodox lines of a pin 
insulator like types C, D, and F. This discharge is practically 
absent in the one-piece insulator E, which is not provided with an 
inner petticoat. Any discharge which occurs at the point where 
the pin issues from the porcelain disk is effectively broken up 
and confined within a small, concentric corrugation. 

The character of the breakdown is different for each type of 
insulator. Type A breaks down on account of the excessive 
leakage; the whole insulator becoming conducting, as it were. 
The breakdowns of the other types have more the character of a 
flash-over from one section to the next, the moment the voltage 
is high enough to break through the wet and conducting air en- 
veloping the sections. This breakdown voltage could be as- 
certained with fair accuracy, and these figures were used as merits 
or demerits in accordance with their relative values. 

From these records one feature is especially worthy of note. 
Almost in every case the discharge of the insulator was started 
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by asharp corner or point of the metal fittings by means of which 
the sections were held together. In all cases except A, B and D, 
the static field around the insulator sections was uniformly 
distributed in consequence of the almost symmetrically arranged 
parts occupying a space within this field. The word ‘‘ almost ”’ 
is used, as the presence of even slight projections like the head of 
a cotter-pin in the bolt linking the two sections together was 
enough to break up the air at that point after a certain voltage 
was reached. In case D this phenomenon was particularly 
noticeable. The metal parts in the shape of two prominent hooks 
were so large that the field was excessively distorted, creating 
highly uneven stresses in the-air. The highest stresses are 
localized at the sharp point of the hook, as is apparentthemoment 
the voltage is raised above a critical value. That this distortion 
of the field is always accompanied by a premature failure of the 
insulator can be proved by eliminating those unsymmetrical 
iron parts, covering them, for instance, as was done in some 
experiments, with a cylindrical metal shield. Although the 
striking distance is thereby somewhat reduced, the insulator 
is capable of withstanding a voltage at least 10 per cent over and 
above that which it was able to withstand with the hooks 
bare. Incaseof A the distortion of the field is especially prom- 
inent. As beautiful as the link feature appears from a purely 
mechanical viewpoint, it creates most unfavorable stresses in 
the air between the disks, likewise in the holes within the disks. 
The stresses in the porcelain cap are more uniformly distributed 
in all cases except A and B. In these latter, the dielectric is 
strained the most at that point where the interlinking metal 
parts have their least separation from each other. In all other 
cases in which use is made of a metal cap and pin, the stresses 
in the porcelain are higher closer to the pin, and decrease gradu- 
ally and uniformly towards the cap. As long as the highest 
value of this stress is well below the safe working limit the insula- 
tor is not endangered. But in every case, the diameter of the 
pin, together with the voltage it assumes, remain the determining 
factors for the highest stress of the porcelain within the cap. 
For this reason, it seems that no advantage is gained by the use 
of a two-piece insulator. Theoretically correct. the idea of using 
two thicknesses of porcelain would appear to offer a larger margin 
of safety. In practise, the idea cannot be worked out to its 
full efficiency, for the size of the pin cannot be increased without 
correspondingly increasing the size of the cap, making an in- 
sulator of this sort too bulky and altogether impractical. 
= 
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Fic. 8a— Tyree A—160 kv.-3 IN. 
WATER PER MIN.—45 DEG. 


Under side of each section is flaming due 
to excessive leakage. 


PLATE. CXXIX 
Ax dc E. Es 
VOL. XXXI, 1912 


|SOTHMAN] 


- — 
Fic. 8b—TyvE C—265 Kv.-3 IN. 
WATER PER MIN.—14) DEG. 
Breakdown of insulator i1 consequence of 


flash-over—Note the point of discharge on 
left side of cap of second section. 


PLATE CXXX 
Add, EE. 
VOL. XXXI, 1912 


Fig 8c—TyrpE D—280 kKv.-3 IN. 


WATER PER MIN.—45 DEG. 

Breakdowu of insulator in consequence of 

flash-over—Note localized discharges from 
point and back of hooks. 
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Fic. 8d—TyrpE E—SEVEN SEc- 

TIONS—260 Kv.—%3% IN. WATER PER 
MIN.—45 DEG. 


Breakdown of insulator in consequence of 
strong leakage from section to section—Note 
discharges trom points (cotter pins) on cap. 


Fig S8e—TypeE E—EIGHT SEC- 
TIONS—310 Kv.—% IN. WATER PER 
MIN.—45 DEG. 


Breakdown of insulator in consequence of 
strong leakage from section to section—Note 
discharge trom points (cotter pins) on cap. 


PLATE (€ XXXII 
A. |. E. E. 
VOL. XXXI, 1912 
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Fia. 8f—Typr F—300 Kv.-3 IN. 
WATER PER MIN.—45 DEG. 


Breakdown of insulator in consequence of 
flash-over from section to section—Note 
heavy firing inside petticoat in first and 
second sections—Also point discharges (cot- 
ter pins.) 
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VOL. XXXI, 1912 
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Fic. 10a—Typr D—FIvE  SEc- 
TIONS—280 Kv.—z IN. WATER PER 
Min.—45 DEG. 


Note discharge localized at point and back 
of hooks. 


PLATE CXXXIll 
A. |. E, E. 
VOL. XXXl, 1912 


[SOTHMAN] 


Fic. 100—TyrpE D—SAME AS 
Previous Test (a) Except Hooks 
PROTECTED BY BOTILE-SHAPED 
SHIELDS 

Note absence of distress, 


PLATE CXXXIV 
A. |. E. E. 
VOL. XXXI, 1912 


|[SOTHMAN] 


Fic. 10c—SAME AS PRECEDING TEST (b) EXCEPT VOLTAGE RAISED 
To 3800 KV. : 
Note uniformly distributed discharge. 


PLATE CXXXV 
A. I.E. E. 
VOL. XXXI, 1912 


[SOTHMAN] 


Fic. lla—TyrprE B—FRACTURE Hie, lie——Dyer D—Hoox 
OccURRED AT 8000 LB. PULLED Our AT 9000 LB. 


Poor mechanical design—holding power 
of hook reduced to the shearing strength of 
cement, 


{|SOTHMAN] 


Fic. 11)—Type C—FRACTURES OCCURRED AT 15,000 LB. 


Note distortion of U-shaped eye-bolt indicating excellent holding power of construction. 


PLATE CXXXVI 
Awl. E. E- 
VOL. XXXI, 1912 


[SOTHMAN] 


Fic. 11d—TyvpeE E—FaILURE OCCURRED AT 7500 LB. 


Note sound fracture—eye-bolt pulled out at 10,800 lb. The latter was cemented with 


litharge and glycerine which had remained soft. 


[SOTHMAN] 


Fic. lle—TypeE F—AVERAGE BREAKING LOAD 6900 LB. 


Holding power of lips cut in eye-bolt very limited—Plaster of paris not suitable 


for cementing. 
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From all these considerations it was found advisable to have 
the metal parts of the insulators as symmetrical as possible, 
presenting a smooth and even surface void of any projection 
whatever. In accordance with this suggestion the ball and socket 
type connection was subsequently devised by one manufacturer 
to meet this contingency. 

Another feature which militates against the use of a two-piece 
insulator is the fact that it is impossible to equalize the stresses 
in the two pieces under all and any conditions. In a dry condi- 
tion, the porcelain of the inner petticoat is far less strained than 
when the top section is wet and conducting. The working 
efficiency of the material is bad and the cost of a twe-piece 
insulator is necessarily high. 

Outside of the design determining the electrical efficiency of 
the insulator, the method of mechanically connecting the different 
units to a string is of no little importance. The practise of 
cementing a pin into a porcelain shell and subjecting the pin to 
a strain may, at first sight, be regarded by many engineers as 
a doubtful proposition, and it was in that light that the inter- 
linking feature of types A and B was devised. As already men- 
tioned, this link feature has proved to be a failure, at least electric- 
ally, and the cemented pin has so far given no cause for complaint. 
The breaking strength of the cemented pin, on the other hand, 
had been found to be far superior to the wire link type, in some 
cases being nearly twice as strong. The device of type C is un- 
questionably a most splendid solution of the problem, as for an 
actual holding power, this type can hardly be excelled. 

As stated elsewhere, it was possible to tabulate the test re- 
~ sults and to classify the insulators according to their merits and 
* demerits. How this was done will appear from the two follow- 

ing tables. The first table contains a summary of characteristics, 
4. e., a tabulation of all features which can be measured and ex- 
pressed in one or another unit. The first column of this table ~ 
contains characteristics like diameter, spacing, number of sec- 
~ tions, length over-all, open spacing between sections, widths, etc. 
A number of other characteristics relating to design are also 
added, like number of pieces, method of connecting the sections, 
material, etc., and finally, characteristics bearing directly on 
their electrical efficiency, like leakage distance, thickness of shell, 
dry surface, etc. Opposite each column representing the actual 
figures corresponding to each type of insulator were placed 
certain comments, indicating observations or deductions with 
regard to those particular characteristics. 
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The second table is really a condensed statement of all results 
from actual tests, both electrical and mechanical. The table also 
contains the specification requirements. In compiling this 
table, a certain assumption was made which, although not 
absolutely correct, was justifiable in the light of the present 
comparison. For instance, in reference to the number of sections 
used, it was assumed that the share of line voltage per section 
was in direct proportion with the line voltage and number of 

sections. 

According to the values given in the table, each section of 
insulator is subject to a voltage of approximately 22 kv. in all 
cases, except in type E, where this voltage drops to 15.7 and even 
13.8 kv. per section, according to whether a complete insulator 
is made up of seven or eight sections, respectively. With the 
flash-over voltage per section known, the ratio of flash-over 
voltage to share of line voltage can be determined, this figure 
being equivalent to a safety factor against flash-over for the 
individual section. From the table it becomes at once apparent 
that type E has a very high ratio in comparison to type A, which 
has the lowest. Likewise, with the puncture voltage per section 
known, the ratio of puncture voltage to share of line voltage 
represents another safety factor against puncture, which, as in 
the former case, is the highest for type Z and lowest for type G 
The voltage per inch leakage distance has been found to be 
highest with type A, and lowest with type C, type E being 
next highest. 

The table also gives the approximate percentage of sections 
puncturing. During the long run of the test it was found that 
insulator sections would puncture for no apparent cause and a 
record was kept of all these failures. At the end of the test it 
was considered of importance enough to compare these percent- 
ages with each other, assuming that these values could be taken 
as a fair indication of the superiority of one insulator above the 
other, with reference to its dielectric strength. From the table 
it will be found that types F and A both had exceptionally high 
percentage of puncture as compared with the low percentage 
of type E. ; 

The average breaking strength of the different types of in- 
sulators as found from numerous tests are tabulated in the last- 
named table under ‘‘ Mechanical Tests.” The highest values 
were obtained with type C, the lowest with types E and F, all 
three types being cemented insulators. It must be said in d - 
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fense of the last two types, that subsequent tests on regular stock 
insulators showed a breaking strength of not less than 8000 lb. 
(3628 kg.), the relatively poor results obtained by the former 
tests being due solely to the cement which had not properly set. 

From all observations and test results, the following conclusions 
were drawn up on which a classification of the various types of 
insulators, in the following order, was based: 

1. Type F. This type meets electrical requirements but not 
the mechanical tests. Design, however, can be readily modified 
to meet mechanical tests and incidentally, improve the insulator 
electrically. Percentage of puncture can be kept down by rigid 
inspection. Insulator shows high class of workmanship and 
material. 

2. Type E. This type meets electrical tests with eight sec- 
tions, but not the mechanical tests. Insulator should, without 
material modification of design, be able to come up to the re- 
quired mechanical tests. Slight increase in diameter should 
also increase electrical efficiency of insulator. Large number of 
open spaces between units isof advantage. Insulator is strong, 
durable, light and compact. Method of connecting units should 
be modified so as to present symmetrical and smooth surface to 
prevent premature discharge. 

3. Type D. This type meets electrical and mechanical tests. 
Insulator has, however, very faulty design. Diameter too large; 
weight and bulk too high. Inefficient cementing of hook. 
Hook feature to be condemned, causing distortion of field and 
premature discharge. As a two-piece insulator, electrical stresses 
of petticoats are not balanced. 

4. Type C. This type meets the mechanical but not electrical 
requirements. The insulator is far too fragile, causing excessive 
breakage in ordinary handling. Sections are too close upon each 
other, leaving too small a clearance between units. As a two- 
piece insulator, electrical stresses of petticoats are unbalanced. 

5. Type A. This type meets mechanical but not the electrical 
requirements. 

Final selection of the type E insulator was made in consequence 
of various favorable considerations. Type F is of European 
design and manufacture, and its selection would have entailed 
several difficulties, especially in regard to delivery. Next to 
type F, type E was found to be the most suitable and practical 
insulator, both from an engineering and a commercial point of 
view, and this consideration, together with the outlook for better 
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deliveries, determined its adoption. It must be mentioned that 
the diameter of the insulator was subsequently changed from 10 
in. (25.4cm.) to 11in. (28 cm.), and that the ball and socket type 
connection was universally adopted. 


STRAIN INSULATORS 


No special insulators were offered for use as strain insulators 
excepting the one designated as type B, which is but a variation 
of type A. In order to increase the efficiency of the suspension 
insulator for use as a strain insulator, one or two additional sec- 
tions were added by the manufacturers. From numerous 
tests similar in character to those performed on suspension 
insulators, it was found that none of the different types recom- 
mended by the manufacturer met the requirements of the speci- 
fications for wet test. Excessive leakage at voltages below the 
standard fixed in the specification (220 kv.) made their use as 
- strain insulators prohibitive. As one exception, type E, using 
as many as ten sections instead of seven, showed some advantage 
over the others, but even at its best was found to be not entirely 
satisfactory. Inevery case, failure of the insulator did not occur 
suddenly, but very gradually. Distress begins to be visible at 
voltages as low as 110 kv., this distress increasing in almost 
direct proportion with the voltage. 

After considerable experimenting with new designs and 
numerous combinations, it was found that the use of ten sections 
of the adopted insulator type E gave the least unsatisfactory 
results of all. With a modification of the design of the cap, 
increasing the breaking strength of the insulator, this type was 
finally adopted for use as strain insulators. 

The preceding sections of this paper dealt with the investiga- 
tion only in so far as it covered the selection of a suitable insulator. 
With this question settled, there remained one not less important 
part of the work, viz.: the supervision of the factory tests on some 
140,000 insulator sections. The specifications called for distinct 
electrical and mechanical tests on each unit, and the acceptance 
of the insulators was based on their ability to pass these tests. 
Outside of these specified tests, the insulators had to conform to 
certain well-defined standards as to shape, quality, finish, ete. 
The whole inspection and supervision of tests was comparable 
to a weeding-out process, and it was the duty of the inspectors 
to see that this process was carried out in conformity with the 
specifications. After successful completion of all factory tests, 
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the insulators were packed and shipped to the nearest railroad 
siding where they were delivered to the contractors. 

Even though the specifications were drawn up with the utmost 
care, taking into consideration every phase of the work involved, 
it was found during the course of this investigation, and especially 
during the subsequent work at the factories, that they did not 
meet every contingency. In a number of instances it was found 
almost impossible to hold the manufacturer down to the terms 
of the specification, but that he had to be allowed a considerable 
margin in his favor. Although the manufacturer guaranteed 
to furnish insulators in accordance with samples submitted and 
approved, in the regular course of manufacture it was found 
to be a commercial impossibility to keep the standard at 
par with the hand-picked samples. In prescribing limits be- 
tween which variances were allowable, both mechanically and 
electrically, it proved to be a very difficult matter to draw a 
distinct line. After the contract was let and the manufacture 
was progressing, difficulties were encountered in determining 
when an insulator had successfully passed certain inspection or 
tests, requiring several conferences between manufacturer and 
engineers in order to come to a definite understanding. From all 
these experiences and observations, it was found that specifica- 
tions for high-tension insulators were susceptible of a number 
of amendments, which, if properly worked out, would go far 
towards minimizing possible misinterpretations and misunder- 
standings. 

In viewing this work now, after a number of years rich in ex- 
perience have passed, and in the light of all after events, it must 
be admitted that the problem of insulating high-tension trans- 
mission lines is yet far from being solved. Much valuable ex- 
perience has been gained which in the course of time will un- 
doubtedly be utilized to improve methods and means of effec- 
.tively insulating and protecting a transmission line. With 
special reference to the question of insulators and their future 
development, it will be understood by all, that work in this direc- 
tion can be carried out successfully only with a close co-operation 
between the ceramic and operating engineers. The question of 
properly designing and loading an insulator is one which presumes 
a thorough knowledge of transient phenomena occurring on a 
transmission line and their proper interpretation with regard to 
the effect on the insulators. Once these phenomena are known 
and their effect thoroughly understood, the drawing up of speci- 
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fications for{high-tension insulators will become a matter less 
open for conjecture. For it is quite probable that precautions, 
now taken in one direction, are often unwarranted and uncalled 
for, whereas, on the other hand, liberal allowances made in other 
directions may be of the greatest detriment to the line and 
insulators. 7 

In summing up the experience gained during the foregoing 
investigations, especially with regard to testing, the following 
points are presented as worthy of future consideration and dis- 
cussion. 

They are given in the form of an itemized list of headings or 
questions to which are added a few remarks, commenting on 
certain experiences gained either in the field, in the factory, or 
in the testing room. 


Design Test. 
What design test should be specified for insulators intended 
to work at a certain voltage? 


In the present case a dry test of three times line voltage was 
specified. Experience, however, seems to indicate that even 
though the insulator may meet this arbitrary condition, its 
safety against failure in actual operation is not thereby assured. 
It is a well-known fact that an insulator is never endangered by 
the steady static forces but rather by those sudden and transient 
movements appearing in a system and caused either by external 
or internal disturbances. It is not the steady dead-load which 
is dangerous to a bridge or structure, even though it may assume 
a value two or three times higher than the load for which it was 
designed, but those moving loads which will set up vibrations 
and surges in the structure, especially if they are rhythmical 
in character and coincide with the natural swing of the bridge. 
For this reason, soldiers are generally not permitted to cross a 
bridge while marching in step. Although the actual forces coming 
into play are insignificant in such cases, their effect may, under 
certain conditions, become disastrous. It is without doubt that 
the insulators of a transmission line are very susceptible to 
similar phenomena, and to guard against failure from these causes, — 
it will be necessary to impose tests of an entirely different 
character. 

Method of supporting insulator during test. Should insulator 


support be grounded and voltage applied to groove, or should 
voltage be applied between groove and pin, both ungrounded? 


At first sight, it may appear as if the manner in which the 
insulator is supported during tests is of no importance. As a 
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matter of fact, the proximity of large grounded or ungrounded 
bodies close to the insulator under test will materially affect the 
distribution of the static field around the insulator, especially 
when these tests are performed with one side of the potential 
grounded; the best method of supporting an insulator and apply- 
ing a test would undoubtedly be the one which closely approxi- 
mates conditions under which the insulator works in actual 
operation. 


Capacity of testing transformer and generator. Method of 
regulation of voltage. Determination of correct voltage during 
test at any time. Should spark gap be used or static voltmeter, 
or should step-down transformers in connection with voltmeters 
be used? 

The kilowatt capacity of the testing outfit cannot be too large, 
for the puncture of a weak insulator may never be discovered 
but for the power back of the transformer. 

As to the method of regulating the voltage: It must be 
accomplished by means which do not alter the shape of the al- 
ternating-current wave form and the latter should be a true sine 
curve. From the different means employed today, like water 
rheostat, induction regulators, auto-transformers, etc., the 
method of regulating the voltage of the alternator by controlling 
its field current seems to offer the most advantages. 

In reference to the determination of the voltage, several 
methods are at present in vogue. The most common of these 
methods involves the use of a properly calibrated spark gap. 
An ordinary voltmeter in connection with a step-down trans- 
former is also used, and finally, in some instances, static volt- 
meters have given excellent satisfaction. Each of these methods, 
however, has its drawbacks. The spark gap setting is susceptible 
to atmospheric conditions. It may also introduce undesirable 
oscillations at the instant of discharge. The breakdown voltage 
of an insulator cannot be determined by means of spark gap 
alone, which in this case must be supplemented by a volt- 
meter reading. Another feature is the burning off of the 
points, each time the gap discharges, a matter which cannot 
always be avoided. The method employing step-down trans- 
formers is not altogether reliable and should be used in connection 
with a gap from which the voltmeter readings are calibrated. 
Undoubtedly the best method to ascertain the value of the 
testing potential is by means of a static voltmeter of suitable 


design. 
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Frequency, permissible distortion of wave form, effect of har- 
monics and high frequencies. 

The effect of the frequency upon the results is a matter which 
is very seldom fully appreciated. The value of the charging 
current increases in direct proportion with the frequency, and 
the effect of this current will naturally follow a similar law. An 
insulator tested at 60 cycles will show different results than when 
tested at 25 cycles, the potential being the same in both cases. 
If for any reason, the wave form of the alternator is not a true 
sine curve, the results may become extremely misleading, to say 
the least. In one case which is on record, a porcelain transformer 
bushing was tested at two different places under apparently 
identical conditions, and yet the results differed by nearly 40 per 
cent. The tests were checked and repeated several times with no 
better results until, finally, the wave form of one of the alternators 
was found to have a very pronounced 13th harmonic. Immedi- 
ately this harmonic was suppressed, the tests could be duplicated 
at both places without difficulty. The smaller the number 
of insulators tested, the smaller also the capacity of these insula- 
tors, the more pronounced will be any effect caused by higher 
frequencies appearing in the electrical system used for such tests. 
With a large number of insulators, and consequently, with a large 
capacity available, these higher frequencies will cause relatively 
little trouble, provided the amount of energy they represent is 
small. But in all cases where the capacity of the insulator tested 
is small, the wave form of the alternating current should be a 
pure sine wave. 

As to the number of insulators which should be tested in order 
to arrive at a fair average value, this is a matter left open for 
discussion. 

Effect of power factor upon test. 


The effect of the power factor on insulator tests is also left 
open for discussion. When a large number of insulators are 
tested simultaneously, the available load of the transformer is 
utilized to charge that large capacity and there will exist consider- 
able lead between this charging current and the impressed e.m.f. 
Whether or not this power factor has any influence on the test 
results is left open for discussion. 

What wet test should be specified? Should it be artificial rain, 
dew, salt water spray, etc.? Amount of precipitation per minute? 


Character of precipitation and means for applying the same? 
Angle at which this precipitation should be applied? 


— 


Ve 
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Several means for approximating the conditions found in the 
open air are used at the present time. Artificial rain is applied 
which may vary between wide limits from a downpour to a mist; 
it may be applied vertically or at an angle, usually 45 deg. Or 
else the insulators may be confined within an air-tight room in 
which steam is left to escape until the insulators are completely 
enveloped in an atmosphere of steam and covered with a film of 
condensed vapor. Each test will yield certain results, but no 
two tests can be compared unless the conditions governing the 
tests are the same in both cases. Which of these methods is 
the most effective remains to be determined. It should 
always be chosen with regard to the facility for duplicating it 
at any time. In the present instance, the specifications called 
for 250 kv. with 0.5 in. (12.7mm.) rain per minute vertically 
applied, or 220 kv. applied at 45 deg. These figures may seem 
arbitrary, and far above the standards commonly used, but on 
the other hand, they also include a safety factor higher than it 
is customary to allow. The above rain tests are easily made or 
duplicated, which is a great advantage. On the other hand, 
the distribution of the water needs considerable improvement 
to approximate more closely real rain. 

What should determine the failure or the success of insulator 
under test? Should it be the luminous display when test is per- 
formed in absolute darkness, and if so, what should be the limit of 
intensity? Or, should the ratio of flash-over or breakdown 
voltage to voltage at which first sign of luminosity appears, be 
considered? 

With all conditions of test fully determined, and agreed upon, 
there remains the most difficult task of all; namely, to judge the 
performance of the insulator under test. The method followed 
and described elsewhere in this paper was the only one which 
promised to yield comparable results. This method, however, 


has the disadvantage of being a purely subjective matter. Even 


the comparing of photographic records is susceptible to that 
personal element always present. That the method is not free 
from objections has been realized from the start, but in the 
absence of some better way, it had, at least, the advantage of 
simplicity. It is quite evident that there must be other ways 
of determining the efficiency of insulators than by merely com- 
paring their luminous display either among themselves or with 
that of a standard. What this method should be, is an open 
question. Undoubtedly, the determining of watts lost would 
yield results free from the personal element if a reliable method 
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could be devised. In regard to the other method mentioned, 
in which the ratio of breakdown voltage to voltage at which first 
brush discharge becomes visible, is made the basis of comparison, 
it is likewise not always an easy matter to determine the exact 
value of this voltage. The breakdown voltage of an insulator, 
as arule, is fairly constant, but the voltage at which the brush 
discharges become visible depends largely upon various accidental 
conditions and eventualities which render its determination ex- 
tremely difficult. Consequently, this method should be viewed 
with the utmost caution. 
Puncture Test. 


Method of applying and performing test. Method of apply- 
ing electrodes. Number of samples to be tested in order to arrive 
at a fair average value. 


As a well-proportioned insulator will flash over before its punc- 
ture voltage is reached, it becomes necessary to test the insulator 
under oil. In this test, the most important feature is the appli- 
cation of electrodes. Unless the area presented is of sufficient size, 
erratic and unreliable results are obtained. The cemented cap 
and pin of sections of the suspension-type insulator form ideal 
electrodes in a test of this character, inasmuch as they distribute 
the stresses in the porcelain evenly and uniformly, also in ex- 
actly the same manner as obtains in actual use. 

Mechanical Test. 

What should this test be? Method of subjecting insulator 
to mechanical test according to whether pin insulator, suspension 
or strain insulator is tested. Method of applying load. Method 
of recording load at any instant. Should mechanical test: be 
performed with insulator under voltage? 

Routine Test and Inspection. 


Inspections for physical defects. What are the limits to be 
observed in rejecting insulators on account of mechanical imper- 
fections? 


There naturally exists considerable difference of opinion be- 
tween manufacturers and engineers as to the insulators which 
should be rejected. In most instances, the porcelain manufac- 
tured in this country will show an imperfect surface. This 
imperfection is caused by warping of body, discoloration, small 
cracks, flaws, grooves and foreign material adhering to glaze, 
bubbles underneath the glaze, etc. As a rule, foreign and 
especially German porcelain is faultless in those repects and there 


is never the slightest difficulty in rejecting insulators in these 
factories. 


————— 
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What routine tests should be specified? Method of applying 
such tests. Number of insulators tested simultaneously. 
Method of applying voltage. Should these tests be continuous 
or should test be executed in stages, allowing for the removal 
of insulators failing during test? If insulators are subjected to 
time test, should the test be continuous? Is it good practise 
to subject insulators to flash-over test for any length of time, 
with regard to possible deterioration or fatigue of the porcelain? 
What conditions will determine the success or failure of test? 
Should insulators failing, be cut off automatically from the rest 
of the insulators under test? 

Two-Piece Insulators. 


Where insulators are made up of several parts, cemented 
together, should cement preparation and method of cementing 
be specified? Length of time allowed for setting? Should 
insulator be tested over electrically after cementing is done? 


Considerable difficulties were experienced in Germany with 
cemented insulators. The cement used in that country is either 
plaster of paris prepared in a special way, or litharge and glycerine 
and several other cements of secret composition. It has been 
found that after some time, the shells would crack, due—as was 
inferred—to the working of the cement used, and for that reason 
the cemented type insulator has been abandoned in favor of the 
single-piece type. . 

While the insulators which were selected as a result of these 
tests have proved to be highly satisfactory throughout a period 
of two years’ operation, there have been nevertheless a few char- 
acteristic failures. In most cases the ultimate failure of these 
insulators was due to puncturing, although there exists strong 
evidence that this failure was preceded by the cracking of the 
petticoats, through no apparent cause. In most cases when 
puncturing takes place, it affects all sections of the insulators, 
with the curious but nevertheless logical result that holes are 
burned through the insulator cap opposite the point of puncture 
in the porcelain and fusing the metal surrounding it. The 
size of the hole in the cap depends to a great extent upon the 
time setting of the circuit breakers at the power station. If the 
circuit breakers trip out instantaneously after puncture has occur- 
red, there may be no burning of the cap whatsoever. On the other 
hand, if the circuit breaker holds on for three or four seconds or 
even longer, the current to ground, which is limited through a 
resistance of large heat capacity connected between the neutral 
point of the transformers and ground, fuses the porcelain and 
adjacent metal parts. In one of these cases, where the holes 
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through the caps were quite large, the circuit breaker did not trip 
out at all and one of the insulator sections, under the excessive 
heating action of the current to ground, finally came apart, thus 
automatically interrupting the circuit. 

It is arather difficult matter to determine the primary source 
of these failures. It may be due to cracks in one or two of the 
sections, which naturally tend to lower greatly the total insulating 
capacity of the insulator. If then, during a lightning storm, or 
during switching, surges are set up in the line, the weakened 
insulator becomes punctured as a direct result of any discharge 
occurring in the vicinity along the line. Considering the large 
capacity involved in the system and the power back of the trans- 
formers, this localized discharge in the insulator may immediately 
set up powerful commotions and oscillations which may affect 
the adjacent insulator and finally puncture one after the other in 
rapid succession. 

The cracks inside the insulator cap and also the falling apart 
of the insulator sections with no apparent cause may have 
been due to faulty insulators having accidentally passed 
inspection, or it may have been brought about by the sub- 
sequent expansion which takes place in the cement within the 
cap and around the pin. This cracking of the cemented insulator 
has been experienced in Germany, as mentioned elsewhere in 
this paper, although in these cases the insulators in question were 
pin insulators only. It is almost impossible to determine whether 
the cracking of the porcelain within the cap is actually due to 
the uneven expansion of the porcelain, cement, or metal cap 
under temperature changes, or whether they were a result of the 
puncturing of the insulators. The inspection of some 140,000 
sections of insulators was a task requiring much endurance, and 
although the work was carried out with great conscientiousness, 
it is quite possible that a few sections with a weakness in the 
porcelain cap which would not be detected by the ordinary 
routine test, may have passed by. There is also to be considered 
the theory of electrical and mechanical fatigue in the porcelain 
and cement respectively, which has already been discussed by 
several authorities. There seems to be no doubt that some such 
effect takes place, but the data which have been collected so far 
on the subject are not sufficient to permit of definite conclusions 
being drawn. To be able to insure absolutely continuous service 
over any transmission system may necessitate the sectionalizing 
of the line, where each section can be periodically tested at much 
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higher voltage, or else it may be necessary to remove the insulators 
in batches and test them individually, as has already been done 
by one of the large operating companies. 

At the present time there appears to be a rather unwarranted 
competition by the different manufacturers and operating com- 
panies to use excessively high voltages. There isa system already 
in operation at 145,000 volts and quite recently another company 
has contemplated the use of 180,000 volts. In view of the fact 
that operation at 110,000 volts has not yet reached a stage of 
maturity, and the fact that phenomena which were not antici- 
pated, occur on such lines, and which, even now, are far from 
being fully understood, considerable caution should be displayed 
before attempting the use of still higher voltages. A few years 
ago the suspension type of insulator was heralded as the solution 
for line insulation up to any voltage at which it would be practi- 
cable to operate for many years to come. The factor limiting 
the use of high voltages so far as the line was concerned was then 
considered to be the effect of corona and leakage into the atmos- 
phere. But from past experience it is almost certain that these 
views will need revision and that a systematic and thorough 
study of the properties of insulators is urgently required. 

Examples of the rather uncertain conditions manifesting them- 
selves in a high-voltage power transmission system are mainly 
the behavior of oil circuit breakers when large amounts of power 
have to be handled, the lightning arrester problem, and even the 
high-tension transformers. Most all of this apparatus, as will 
be admitted by the manufacturing companies, is yet in the stage 
of development, and it is very gratifying to see that a large 
amount of study is being devoted at the present time to render- 
ing these devices more reliable in service. 

The above criticism should not be taken as an indication of 
extreme conservatism or as tending to block the way to progress, 
but under the prevailing conditions, it is almost imperative that 
a word of caution should be spoken to prevent the somewhat 
extravagant use of the higher voltages when the use of lower 
voltages would answer the purpose equally well, and especially 
when the difficulties which are encountered with these extreme 
voltages may endanger the financial prospects of a particular 
power proposition. 

I cannot close this paper without mentioning the Ontario 
Power Company at Niagara Falls, in whose plant these tests 
were made. The president of the company, Mr. J. J. Albright, 
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and vice-president, General F. V. Greene, and their engineer 
in charge, Mr. V. G. Converse, have given their heartiest support 
and assistance to the furtherance of this work in gratuitously 
supplying all necessary testing equipment, power and the help 
of their personnel for these tests. 1 welcome this opportunity 
to personally and publicly thank these gentlemen for the interest 
they have taken in this work, for their generous help and friendly 
cooperation. 
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Discussion on “‘ HIGH-FREQUENCY TEsTs OF LINE INSULATORS” 
(IMLAY AND THOMAS), AND ‘‘ COMPARATIVE TESTS ON 
HicH-TENSION SUSPENSION INSULATORS ”’ (SOTHMAN), NEW 
York, DECEMBER 13, 1912. 


Ralph D. Mershon: There are a number of things in connec- 
tion with the paper by Messrs. Imlay and Thomas that are not 
clear to me, and which I would like to have Mr. Thomas elucidate. 
For instance, in Fig. 3 of their paper there is shown a metal band 
around the insulator, and it is said that the effect of that metal 
band is equivalent to increasing the diameter of the pin. That is 
not quite clear, neither is it quite clear that putting a cap on the 
insulator is equivalent to reducing the diameter of the pin, the 
opposite effect of the band. 

As to the change in voltage distribution over an insulator 
with change of frequency, I think there is no doubt about that, 
both from theoretical considerations and from measurements in 
connection with some high-voltage tests made at Niagara on 
which I reported to the Institute some time ago. These measure- 
ments were of the losses on insulators. The losses varied with 
the frequency.. Inasmuch as other measurements made at that 
time indicated there was little, if any, loss in the porcelain of the 
insulator, it appeared that the losses measured were mainly con- 
fined to the surface of the insulator. And the only acceptable 
explanation for the variation of these losses with frequency was, 
that as the charging current of the insulator changed with the 
different frequencies, the amount of charging current that had to 
flow over the surface changed, resulting in the change in the 
values of the losses. That change in loss would indicate a change 
in distribution similar to the one of which Mr. Thomas speaks, 
because change of loss, due to a change of charging current, 
means a change in the voltage absorbed on those parts of the 
surface over which the current has to flow in order to charge 
other portions of surface. 

There can be little question in the mind of any one who has to 
do with transmission lines that the main point brought out in 
this paper is correct; namely, that the behavior of insulators 
under high frequency is not the same as their behavior under 
commercial frequencies. Again and again insulators are punc- 
tured in service, which under test at commercial frequencies 
would flash over rather than puncture. This happens with 
wooden as well as metal pins, although it happens more fre- 
quently with metal pins. But you do not have to go to insulators 
to see there is a difference between action of high and low fre- 
quencies. You have seen a dry transmission line pole struck 
by lightning and shattered. Instead of taking the perfectly easy 
path through the air alongside the pole, the lightning preferred 
to go through the pole and smash it to pieces. I could under- 
stand how the lightning might choose a green tree with the sap 
in it, rather than the air alongside of it, but it is difficult to under- 
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stand why it should prefer to go through a dry pole, which we 
have reason to believe would, if tested at commercial frequencies, 
flash over before it would pass any serious amount of current. 

High-frequency tests should be continued further, and the 
endeavor should be made, when more knowledge as to these 
phenomena has been obtained, to connect up the effect of high- 
frequency tests with the results of tests at commercial frequencies. 
In other words, the endeavor should be made to determine what 
tests at commercial frequencies (either as to voltage or time, or 
both) would constitute an equivalent of high-frequency tests, 
so that tests can be made under ordinarily available conditions, 
equivalent to tests at high frequency. 

In Mr. Sothman’s paper rather undue emphasis seems to be 
laid upon factors of safety relative to the line voltage. It would 
seem that our experience, extending over a number of years, 
has shown that the problem of insulating a transmission line is 
not so much a problem of insulating it against the line voltage— 
that is comparatively easy—but the problem of insulating or 
protecting it against lightning or lightning effects. 

On the last page of his paper Mr. Sothman has spoken in a 
rather discouraged way in regard to higher voltages. Now, while 
I agree with him that in some cases it would seem that higher 
voltages have been adopted than were justifiable, I think them 
unjustifiable on the score of economics rather than on the score 
of difficulties to be met with in operation. There is no particular 
reason to believe that the percentage of electrical troubles will 
be any greater with higher voltages, requiring an increased 
number of units in the suspension insulator, than there are now, 
though I can see some chance for a considerable increase in 
mechanical troubles. 

There is one other point I desire to take up that bears on both 
these papers, and on other work that has been done and papers 
that have been read before the Institute in regard to suspension 
insulators. 

The term ‘string efficiency ’’ has been used, presumably as 
being indicative of the way in which the impressed voltage distri- 
butes itself over a string of insulators. As I understand that, 
it is the ratio between the voltage required to flash over a string 
of m units and nm times the flash-over voltage of one unit. Inthe 
first place I protest against the term ‘“‘ efficiency ”’ as applied to an 
insulator. In engineering work the term efficiency is used to 
designate the ratio of output to input. It cannot, though, be 
properly applied to an insulator. Some such term as “ string 
ratio’ would be better, and would fit the case, and with your 
permission I will use it. 

The term “ string ratio’ is not necessarily indicative of the 
distribution of voltage over a suspension insulator. It would 
appear that in the adoption and use of this ratio as an indication 
of the voltage distribution, a point has been overlooked that is 
of considerable importance, especially where the suspension in- 
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sulator is made up of units closely spaced. What I have in mind 
will appear from what follows. 

In order to simplify the discussion consider the very elementary 
form of insulating unit shown in Figs. 1 and 2, consisting of an 
insulating disk on each side of which is a metal hub representing 
the metal parts of the insulating unit usually employed. Also, 
for the sake of simplicity, assume that the flash-over value of any 
given distance is directly proportional to that distance. This, 
as we all know, is not strictly true, so that the following discus- 
sion will be in error quantitatively, to the extent that this assump- 
tion is wrong, although, as you will see, the assumption does not 
affect the discussion qualitatively, and does not therefore intro- 
duce any error in the general conclusion arrived at. 

In the figures the upper and lower surfaces of the units are 
designated by a and }, respectively. Let a and 6 also stand for 
such numerical values as will represent the flash-over valuesjof 
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these surfaces. Then the flash-over value of one of the units, 
say No. 1 of either of the figures, will, when tested singly, be 
a; +b. Let c, the distance between the edges of the disks, be 
such that its flashing value is c. 

Suppose a direct current voltage be impressed upon the two 
insulating units of Fig. 1, the value of the voltage being just under 
that at which the insulator will flash over. There will be a leak- 
age over the surface of the units, and as the result of it the volt- 
age impressed will distribute itself between the two units 1 and 2. 

Now if the flashing value of c, the spacing of the insulator units, 
exceeds the value of b1 + a» the tendency will be for the current 
to flash around from metal to metal of each individual unit, 
making use of the metal connection between the units in traveling 
from one unit to the other, instead of flashing around the whole 
string of units from the metal of the upper one to the metal of 
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the bottom one. Under this condition the actual distribution of 
voltage over the insulator will be uniform, and the string ratio of 
the insulator will be unity. So, also, will the distribution of the 
voltage be uniform and the string ratio unity if the value of c is 
just equal to b; + de; 1.e. if the flash-over is just as likely to occur 
around individual units as it is over the combination. In both 
these cases, therefore, the indication of the string ratio agrees 
with the actual condition. 

If the flashing value of c be less than that of b; + ae the 
tendency will be for the current to flash through the path 
a, + ¢c + be, and if the impressed voltage be of a value just under 
the flash-over the impressed voltage will be distributed over the 
distance a; + ¢ + bo. Let us assume that c is of a sufficiently 
low value so that the latter condition holds. Then the string 
ratio of the insulator will be 


* a+ct+bs 
2 (ay a b;) 


Or, since in exactly similar units }; and bs will be identical, 
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R== + = 
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Sunilarly, for three units, as in Fig. 2, the string ratio is: 
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Now let us examine equation (1) applying to Fig. 1. We see 
from the last term that if c is equal to (a + 0) the value of R is 
unity, which agrees with what has just been stated. If ¢ is less 
than (a + b) the value of R is less than unity. But suppose the 
values of a and b were exactly identical, as would be the case if the 
upper and lower surfaces were exactly similar and in exactly the 
same condition. Then, in that case, the distribution over the com- 
plete insulator when subjected to a direct-current voltage must 
of necessity be uniform, because the leakage over the insulator will 
equalize the voltage over it and cause each unit to take up its 
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share of the voltage. It follows, therefore, that in this case the 
string ratio is no criterion of the distribution of voltage over the 
suspension insulator, because if c is less than (a + 0) the string 
ratio will be less than unity, and therefore indicate a non-uniform 
distribution; whereas, as a matter of fact, no matter what the 
value of c may be, the distribution will be uniform. : 

Let us examine the case of Fig.2. Aspreviously stated for Fig.1, 
if c has a value sufficiently high, the string ratio of the insulator 
will be unity because the individual units will always flash around; 
and, also, if ¢ has a value just equal to the flash-around value of a 
single unit, the string ratio will be unity. Butifc has a value less 
than the flash-over value of one unit so that the voltage will flash 
over the insulator by way of the path a, + ¢-+ c+ bz, instead of 
around the individual units, then the distribution over the insula- 
tor will not be uniform. Instead, each of the intermediate units 
will have impressed upon it the voltagec, while the upper and lower 
units will each have impressed upon it some voltage higher than c. 
This is due to the fact that in the case of the upper unit, for in- 
stance, the voltage upon it will be equal toa, plus that propor- 
tion of ¢ received by the surface 0}. That is to say, the voltage 
impressed on the upper unit will be 


and the voltage impressed on the lower unit will be 


a3 
6 4-10 
be + ag oe 
The middle unit will have impressed upon it a voltage 
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which, (since the insulators are all similar, and therefore the a 
surfaces all identical and equivalent, and the 6 surfaces all 
identical and equivalent) reduces to the value of c, as previously 
stated. It is evident from this that if another unit be introduced 
into Fig. 2, making four units in all, and the impressed voltage 
raised accordingly, the voltage on each of the end units will be 
the same as before, and the two intermediate units will be sub- 
jected to the voltage c. It is evident also that any number of units 
thus introduced will lead to a similar result. That is to say, the 
two end units will each be subjected to a higher voltage than each 
of the intermediate units; and the voltages on each of the inter- 
mediate units will be uniformly the same. But on referring to 
equation (2) we see that as is indefinitely increased, R ap- 
proaches the value 
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In other words, the value of R would continually change, ap- 


c BIg? 
proaching more and more closely to the value Perey which, if 


the units were closely spaced, would be a small value, perhaps as 
low as R = 0.5, indicating a very bad distribution. Whereas, 
as a matter of fact, the actual distribution would not change at 
all, and might not be anything like as bad as indicated by this 
ratio. As a matter of fact, as previously explained, with the 
exception of the two end units, all the units of the system would 
each have impressed upon it the same voltage (the voltage cor- 
responding to the distance ¢), while the end units would have im- 
pressed upon them somewhat higher voltages. 

We have assumed so far that the flashing values of the upper 
and lower surfaces, a and 6, of the insulator are not widely 
different. 

Suppose, however, that the upper or a surfaces of all the units 
were wet and the lower or 0 surfaces all dry, as might be the case 
in arain storm. Then, as will be apparent on following the thing 
out, unit No. 1 of the string will receive less voltage than each 
intermediate unit, and the last unit of the string will receive 
more. It would appear, therefore, that even in the case of direct 
current one or both (depending on whether or not the upper 
surfaces are wet) of the end units will receive more voltage 
than will the intermediate units, if the spacing c is such as to 
have a flash-over value less than the flash-over value of a single 
unit. 

It would appear from the above considerations, therefore, that 
the string ratio may or may not be indicative of the distribution 
of voltage over a series of insulating units. If the spacing of the 
units is such that the flash-over value of the spacing distance ¢ 
is equal to or greater than that of a single unit, the string ratio 
will be indicative of the voltage distribution over the string. 
But if the spacing of the units is such that the flash-over value 
of the spacing distance is less than that of a single unit, the 
string ratio will not be indicative of the voltage distribution 
over the string. 

Now let us consider the conditions with alternating current. 
With alternating current we are, in addition to the above con- 
siderations, concerned with the question of capacity—the 
capacity of the individual units, each within itself (which I will 
refer to as the “internal capacity”) and the capacity of each 
unit to earth (which I will refer to as the ‘‘ external capacity ’’). 
So long as we consider direct current only, and we assume that 
there is leakage over the unit, the question of capacity does not 
enter, because the leakage will ultimately determine the distri- 
bution of voltage over the string. When, however, we come to 
alternating current we are concerned with leakage, internal 
capacity, and external capacity. Of these three elements, leak- 
age and internal capacity tend towards a uniform distribution, 
whereas external capacity tends toward a non-uniform distri- 
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bution. If the spacing of the units is such that the flash-over 
value of the spacing distance ¢ is greater than that of a single 
unit, then the string ratio will be a measure of the unequal dis- 
tribution of voltage due to the effect of external capacity. But 
if the spacing of the units is such that the flash-over value of the 
spacing distance c is less than that of a single unit, then the 
string ratio will be indicative of a distribution which is the result 
of the combined effect of external capacity and the end unit 
effect discussed above for direct current. 

That this is true will be apparent on examining some of the 
curves obtained on suspension insulators in which the number of 
units is plotted against the flash-over voltages. Not infrequently 
we have the following condition. With the units all dry, the curve 
is one having a bend in it, showing that added units are of less 
and less value. If, however, the insulator be subjected to a spray 
of water and another curve plotted, the curve will be practically 
a straight line. This straight line will not, however, if extended, 
pass through zero, but will cut the axis of voltage at a certain 
value. If now the spray be increased sufficiently and another 
curve taken,this third curve will be a straight line passing through 
zero. The reason for this condition is that the spray under which 
the second curve is obtained introduces enough leakage to mask, 
and practically do away with, the effect of the external capacity, 
thus producing a practically uniform distribution over all but the 
end units. The fact that the second curve when extended cuts the 
voltage axis instead of passing through zero is evidence of the exist- 
ence of the end unit effect discussed above for direct current. 
That is, it is evidence that the distribution of voltage is sub- 
stantially uniform over all of the units, except the end ones. 
When, however, the spray is further increased so that the flash- 
over value of each unit has been reduced so much that it is less 
than the flash-over value of the spacing distance between units, 
then the distribution is uniform over all the units, and the line 
passes through zero. Curves similar to those described above will 
be found in Fig. 2 of the paper* by Mr. Peek read before the 
Institute May 17, 1912. 

It would seem, therefore, that in considering the voltage distri- 
bution over a string of insulating units, the end unit condition pre- 
viously discussed with reference to direct current must be taken 
into consideration, especially if the insulating units are placed close 
together. It is even more important when one comes to consider 
an insulator with more than one petticoat, because in this case 
the two or more petticoats give a result very similar to that of 
insulating units very closely spaced. 

I believe, however, that the matter of string ratio and voltage 
distribution over the string is of a great deal less importance than 
that of the relation between the dry flash-over value and the 
puncture value of the unit. As previously stated, the problem 


*Blectrical Characteristics of the Suspension Insulator, TRANSACTIONS 
-“A, 1) E. E., 1912, XX XI, Part*I, page 911. 
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of insulating the line against the voltage of the line is a compara- 
tively easy one. The difficult part is to insulate the line against 
lightning. It is easy enough to put enough insulating units 
together to hold the voltage of the line. It is not so easy to get 
insulating units of such characteristics as will insure that there 
will always be a flash-over rather than a puncture. And while it 
is desirable to have as good voltage distribution as possible, I 
consider voltage distribution entirely secondary in importance to 
a high puncture value of the units relative to the dry flash-over 
value of the unit. In this connection it is well to remember that 
a good voltage distribution with commercial frequencies does not 
necessarily mean a good one with frequencies equivalent to light- 
ning, and that therefore the endeavor for a good voltage distri- 
bution at commercial frequencies is, beyond a certain point, a 
waste of time which might be much better devoted to the en- 
deavor to increase the ratio of puncture value to flash-over value 
of the individual units. 

Paul M. Lincoln: Some of the deductions made by Messrs. 
Imlay and Thomas from the facts presented in their paper are 
deductions with which I cannot agree. In the first place, they 
use throughout this whole discussion the term “ high-frequency 
tests.” Now, they may be high-frequency tests or they may not 
be. There is not one iota of proof that the tests which they have 
described really do produce high frequency upon the insulator. 
The fact, if it is a fact, that high frequency exists on that insula- 
tor, is one that must be deduced entirely by inference. When a 
condenser discharges through a given circuit, if proper assump- 
tions are made, one may infer that the discharge is alternating 
and of high frequency. Whether it is high frequency and alterna- 
ting, or not, depends upon the amount of energy stored in the 
condenser as related to the rate at which this energy is dissipated 
once the discharge starts. It is my idea that if the discharge is 
alternating, the rate of decadence is so great that it is questionable 
whether the actual discharge is governed by the laws which 
govern alternating currents. When the rate of decadence is high, 
it requires only a relatively small number of alternations before 
the value of the voltage has dropped practically to zero. 

It is admitted, however, that the method of testing as described 
in this paper does produce an exceedingly sudden application of 
voltage to the insulator, and one that exists for a very brief length 
of time. I believe it is due to the fact that the voltage exists 
on the insulator for such a very brief period of time, that we find 
the unexpected results which have been described by the authors. 

There is one thing which has been omitted by the authors, 
and that is a minute description of just how the voltage is applied. 
The authors state that the “ application ”’ exists for a period of 
one to two seconds, but there is no way of telling how many 
shocks the insulator receives during a single “ application.” It 
may receive one shock every alternation, in which event there 
will be some 200 or 300 shocks per application, or it may be that 
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there is a shock only every tenth alternation, or some such matter, 
or it may be that there is a shock on the insulator a good many 
times per alternation. It would be interesting if we could have 
some data to settle this question. 

The authors have submitted some ‘ speculations,” as Mr. 
Thomas has called them, by which they attempt to explain. the 
results of the tests. They assume that in an insulator the distri- 
bution of voltage across its parts is determined by the fact that 
there is a resistance in series with a capacity, and that the very 
high frequency to which the insulator is subjected during the 
tests gives an entirely different distribution of potential over the 
insulator from what takes place when a frequency of 60 cycles 
is used. I have my doubts as to whether an analysis will show 
much weight to this contention. Suppose we have an insulator 
to which we apply a voltage. The voltage is brought by metallic 
conductors up to the material of the insulator itself. (Fig. 3). 
This voltage appearing on the metallic parts of the insulator 
causes a current to flow. This current will flow, due to two causes, 
first, because there is a capacity present, and consequently there 
will be a capacity current flowing through the insulator, and 
second, because the insulator is not a perfect insulator, but is 
to a slight extent a resistance, and con- 
sequently the voltage which appears 
will cause current to flow through 
that resistance. It is apparent that 
these two paths are not in series, but 
in parallel, so that any deductions 
which the authors make on the basis Fic. 3 
that the paths are in series will not 
apply. It is perfectly true that the current which flows through ° 
the capacity has a 90-degree lead over that which flows 
through the resistance, but I do not see that that has any par- 
ticular bearing upon the case. 

The tables given in the fourth, fifth and sixth pages of the 
paper by Messrs. Imlay and Thomas indicate that these so-called 
high-frequency tests were made with a transformer voltage which 
ranged between 300,000 and 350,000. Furthermore, the test on 
snsulator “No. 1” indicated that the solid part of that insulator 
would break down at a voltage somewhere around 200,000. They 
could not obtain a breakdown on No. 2 insulator, since it flashed 
over under oil, before breaking down, but it is fair to suppose that 
the solid dielectric of insulator No. 2 would break down at some- 
where around 300,000 to 350,000 volts, because it is a well-known 
fact that the dielectric strength of a solid dielectric does not go 
up in proportion to its thickness, and a dielectric two inches thick 
will not stand twice the voltage of a dielectric one inch thick. If 
the No. 1 insulator would stand 200,000 volts, it is fair to sup- 
pose that the No. 2 would break down at 300,000 or 350,000. 

That is about the voltage actually in the transformer during 
the so-called ‘‘ high-frequency ”’ tests, and it is my opinion that 
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the only thing which is observed in this breaking down on the 
“high-frequency ” test is simply the result of a voltage of some- 
where around 300,000 to 350,000 volts applied to the insulator, 
and that 300,000 to 350,000 volts is what breaks down the solid 
dielectric of that insulator. You may ask why it does not break 
down the air path, as when a 60-cycle current is applied. My 
answer, as suggested early in my discussion, is that the time of 
application is so short that the air does not have time to break 
down. Dielectrics break down in two separate and distinct 
manners. The first way may be likened to the breaking down of 
an oak plank by the penetration of a rifle bullet. That is the 
manner in which all solid dielectrics break down, and in which the 
air breaks down under certain conditions. It is my belief, from 
certain tests which I have seen made, that the breakdown strength 
of air from the “ rifle bullet ’”? method is not so far different from 
that of solid dielectrics as many suppose. Air, however, may 
break down in another way, thatis, by ionization, but that method 
requires time. It does not actinstantaneously. Ionization occurs 
-by collision and is necessarily a progressive action, and it requires 
a certain appreciable amount of time for these collisions to extend 
from one terminal to another. Therefore, if the voltage is applied 
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to the insulator with extreme suddenness, it may break down by 
the “rifle bullet ’? method before the parallel air path breaks 
down by ionization. 

I think the statement by the authors that during the “‘ high- 
frequency ” tests not more than 100,000 volts was applied to 
these insulators, as indicated by the air gap, fails for the same 
reason. It requires time for the measuring air gap to break down, 
and even if the air-gap separation indicates only 100,000 volts, 
I do not believe it follows necessarily that there was a pressure 
of only 100,000 volts present. It may have been a much higher 
voltage. 

Another point which should be explained is the manner of 
determining the frequency of the attack upon these insulators. 
As I understand it, there is a condenser (d e, Fig. 4) connected 
in series with an air gap, c b, and the opposite terminal of the air 
gap is attached to the insulator, the pin f of which is attached to 
the other side of the condenser. It is my understanding that the 
million cycles per second which the authors have given as the 
approximate frequency of the voltage applications to the insula- 
tor, is that which will take place when the path is completed 
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through the insulator; that is, the frequency is that determined 
by the condenser d e discharging through the inductance of the 
circuit dc baf e. It should be noted that the current cannot 
flow through this path until the breakdown actually occurs. 
Until that breakdown occurs the frequency is determined simply 
by static capacity of the insulator discharging into the condenser 
de through the path abcd. In this case the frequency will be 
governed by this static capacity of the insulator and the induct- 
ance of the circuit abcd. Since the static capacity of the insula- 
tor is exceedingly small compared to that of the condenser de, 
the theoretical frequency is largely increased. Consequently, 
instead of a million cycles per second, we may have a theoretical 
frequency of many times that, possibly a factor of one hundred 
to one thousand. It is evident, therefore, that the duration of 
time of strain upon that insulator is exceedingly short, and, 
according to my conception, this does not give time for the air 
to ionize between terminals. 

I agree with the conclusion of the authors that their tests have 
opened an exceedingly interesting line of investigation, and one 
which certainly ought to be followed up. 

F. W. Peek, Jr.: The term “line insulator ”” is rather a mis- 
nomer. The real line insulation is the air in which the conductors 
are immersed. At present the “line insulator ” is, at best, an 
electrically weak point which must be used for mechanically 
supporting the conductors. Fortunately, however, although 
the properties of the air cannot be changed, and a uniform 
gradient distribution not even approximated on the conductors 
in the air, the stresses can be very nearly balanced in the insulator 
by proper design or a proper understanding of the dielectric circuit. 
The development of the high-voltage insulator has been extremely 
rapid, and it was at first an overgrown telegraphinsulator. When 
the voltage was doubled, the insulation thickness was doubled. 
By this method of design an insulator may be actually weakened 
by the addition of perfectly good porcelain. The configuration 
of the parts is generally of as great importance as the quality 
of material entering into the parts. In general, that insulator 
would be best in which, when under voltage, the gradients were 
in all parts, internal and external or surface, in proportion to the 
strength of the parts; that is, everywhere equal, in a one- 
material insulator. The greatest advance in high-voltage in- 
sulators was the suspension insulator invented by Hewlett. 

Energy is necessary to smash insulators and to destroy insula- 
tion. The reason for the suddenly magnified importance of 
phenomena once negligible is increased energy. The energy 
stored. in the dielectric is 
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Thus stored energy increases as the square of the voltage. 
It is the transfer of this energy from one form to another, di- 
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electric to magnetic, that causes excessive voltage rises, etc. In- 
cidentally, this is a good argument against the interconnection 
on the high-voltage side of several parallel transmission lines from 
the same station, as such interconnection not only transfers high- 
frequency insulator discharges from one line to the others, but 
also requires high-tension switching, which is in itself a source of 
trouble. 

The subject of insulator design and testing is of the utmost 
importance, as a single broken insulator may eat up the profits 
of an investment by causing thousands of dollars’ damage to 
other apparatus. 

In a paper presented on May 17, 1912, at Schenectady, on Elec- 
trical Characteristics of the Suspension Insulator, I made the fol- 
lowing statement:* ‘‘ Hence, it seems that the arc-over (voltage) 
would not always indicate the best insulators for all conditions 
of service. As, for instance, with surge, sudden impulse, lightning, 
or transient voltages, a bad operating distribution would probably 
mean not flash-over, but punctured porcelain, or the porcelain 
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would puncture before corona could form to distribute the stress 
better.” The object was to bring out the great importance in 
insulator design of well balanced or distributed stresses which the 
flash-over tests at low frequencies do not necessarily indicate. 
To illustrate the necessity of good balance, and as an explana- 
tion of failures at high frequencies, let us take an extreme case. 
Suppose an insulator is constructed as in Fig. 5. If voltage is 
gradually applied at low frequency the air on the surface breaks 
down as corona, becomes conducting and distributes the stress, 
or becomes, in effect, Fig. 7. Arc-over takes place before punc- 
ture. If, now, the whole is placed in oil or a drop of oil is placed 
at each point, the flux density is not distributed, as the air does 
not break down and even-up the high points, so to speak—no 
conducting path is formed, and the stress is localized and punc- 
ture occurs. . 

It takes a very short time, but an appreciable time, for air to 
become conducting, or for an arc to form. If the applied poten- 
tial and frequency are very high, or if high voltage is suddenly 
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applied—that is, with steep wave front—this high potential is 
across the insulator during the time that the arc is forming, or the 
air is becoming conducting to relieve the stress. The time interval 
may be sufficient for the porcelain to become shattered. High- 
frequency puncture should occur at about the same voltage as 
puncture under oil at low frequency where the arc-over is pre- 
vented by the oil. 

Let us now see if this applies to the interesting data presented 
by Messrs. Imlay and Thomas. 

Fig. 9 shows the connections used in these tests. .At the 
moment before high-frequency discharge, or arc-over, the in- 
sulator is practically at zero potential. When arc-over occurs, the 
insylator is thus raised very suddenly from zero potential to 
325,000 volts, or possibly double this, above zero. This is well 
above the puncture voltage, as shown by the test under oil, and 
if this voltage had been gradually applied, the stress at high points 
would have been gradually evened up by conducting air until arc- 
over occurred and the voltage across the insulator was reduced 
to zero. With the voltage suddenly applied the air does not be- 
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come conducting to a great enough extent over the surface in 
time to relieve the insulators—hence, the porcelain is punctured. 
Complete puncture may not occur at the first application, but at 
first only cracks or chips in the porcelain, which gradually develop 
into puncture. If the petticoat is reduced as in the tests, the time 
lag for flash-over is reduced and less punctures should occur. 
There is still another effect which I have noted and which may 
have a bearing. If potential at low frequency is applied between 
electrodes, and gradually increased, arc-over occurs and the 
potential across the gap drops to zero, as indicated by a voltmeter 
placed across the gap. In other words, the low-frequency arc 
“‘ resistance ’’ is practically zero. If, however, at a frequency of 
say 50,000 cycles from a generator, the potential is gradually in- 
creased until arc-over occurs, the potential does not drop to zero, 
but may remain near the applied voltage, that is, the high- 
frequency arc seems in effect to have a very high resistance, or 
the high-frequency arc may play over an insulator surface with- 
out considerably reducing its potential below the applied value, 
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which may still remain above the voltage at which puncture would 
occur at any frequency, as under oil where arc-over iS pre- 
vented. 

The effect of the time lag of corona means that a good insulator 
under transient voltages must have a good balance. The suspen- 
sion insulator should have high string efficiency, as brought out 
in my paper, previously referred to. This applied also to the 
parts that makes up the pin type insulator. There must also be 
ample margin between the low-frequency flash-over voltage in 
air and the puncture voltage under oil. 

An interesting point is here brought up in design, or spacing 
of disks. If potential is gradually applied across a string of say 
five insulators (as usually spaced) and gradually increased, flash- 
over takes place first on the unit nearest the line, then over the 
second, third, and so forth. As there is a time lag for flash-over 
at each insulator this means that a gradually increasing potential 
is suddenly applied on the units, just as in the T homas-Imlay 
tests. When the last insulator is reached the full applied voltage 
is for a short time before arc-over across, the insulator. This is 
far above puncture voltage. I have observed insulators punctured 
in this way during arc-over tests. Thus with low-frequency surge 
the insulator nearest the tower may puncture. This shows the im- 
portance of good string balance, or of having the design such that 
all insulators will arc over at the same instant. Perfect balance 
is in the present design hardly possible, so, after designing for 
the best possible balance, the insulators should be so spaced that 
arc-over voltage from line to tower is just below the arc-over 
voltage around one unit. 

Referring to Mr. Mershon’s remarks on string efficiency, we 
believed this to be a proper term*, as it is the ratio of the actual 
flash-over voltage to the maximum possible flash-over voltage. 
The question brought up by Mr. Mershon in regard to the method 
of obtaining the string efficiency is answered in the paper (p. 911). 

The question of the comparative voltage values of a given spark 
gap at low and high frequencies is of great interest. 

We have made some tests on spheres and needle gaps up to 
50,000 cycles sine wave. At this frequency both the sphere and 
needle types spark over a given gap at lower voltages than at 60 
cycles. The difference is not great, however, for spheres, where 
corona does not form before spark-over and heat the air in the gap. 
At very high frequencies or very suddenly applied potentials 
where the time element enters, it is probable that higher 
voltages are required for a given gap. 

Mr. Sothman in his paper has brought up many interesting 
questions. Regarding the question of test precautions, method 
of voltage control, power required, etc., I would refer to what I 
have said in the paper previously cited. I should like to add that 
while the needle gap has long been useful, we have about out- 


* See Electrical Characteristics of the Suspension Insulator, in Part I of 
this volume of the TRANSACTIONS, page 911, 
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grown it, and it is not reliable above 100 kv. Unless proper cor- 
rections are made for humidity the variation is very great, and 
the voltages indicated are generally too high. This effect is not 
noticeable where the electrode is such that spark-over takes place 
before corona forms. Such an electrode should be standardized. 


DESIRABLE TESTS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


In closing my discussion I will summarize the test conditions 
which I believe should exist in order that uniform and reliable 
results may be obtained, and also additions which I believe should 
be made to specifications. 

Generators— Voltage Control and Power. 1. Generator wave 
free from high harmonics and reasonably close to sine wave. 

2. Control of potential by generator field over short range 
(never below half field) in combination with potentiometer 
method. ‘ 

3. Power sufficient to allow a true dynamic arc to start before 
an appreciable change can take place in the voltage or wave form. 

Transformers. A properly designed transformer, the ratio 
of which should remain practically constant. The iron should 
never be too highly saturated. For careful measurements the 
voltmeter coil is recommended. 

SparkGap. 1. Fairly reliable results can be obtained with the 
needle gap if correction is made for all of the variables, as 
humidity, etc. 

2. The sphere gap is recommended—always using a sphere 
large enough so that spark-over takes place before corona can 
form. Correction should be made for temperature and baro- 
metric pressure. 

3. Water tube resistances should be placed in series with the 
gap, limiting the current to about 0.5 amperes. 

Insulator Tesis. 1. The top of insulator string should be 
grounded. 

2. In determining flash-over tests, insulators must not be 
allowed to become overheated by arc. 

3. Temperature, barometric readings, frequency, and 
humidity should be recorded. 

4. The impulse test by transformer as made by Messrs. Imlay 
and Thomas seems better than the Tesla coil method, as in the 
former the maximum applied voltage is known. This is an ex- 
tremely important test, as it will indicate the life of an insulator 
due to lightning, high frequency, etc., and uniformity of porce- 
lain. 

Specifications. 1. Good string efficiency in the suspension 
insulator, and high efficiency between parts of pin type insulator. 
This can be determined in various ways. This test will deter- 
mine the relative values of various insulators at high frequency. 

2. Ratio of the puncture voltage under oil to the arc-over volt- 
age will determine approximately the relative value of insula- 
tors under high frequency. This ratio should be specified. The 
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~ oil test may also be made to indicate the uniformity of the por- 
celain. 

3. Possibly electrical test while insulator is under mechanical 
strain. 

4. Resistance of rain water should be specified or standardized. 

J. A. Sandford, Jr.: I believe that there is no one who has gone 
more carefully into comparative testing of suspension insulators 
from all points of view than Mr. Sothman. He realized at the 
time of taking up this work what most engineers have since 
acknowledged, that good comparative results can be obtained 
only when all tests are made with the same equipment and with 
as few variables in the test conditions as possible. 

Turning to the observations made by Mr. Sothman and 
particularly to the remarks on the type of insulators using the 
so-called hook and loop connection as compared with the others, 
it is useless to dispute the fact that from the point of view of the 
electrical performance of the insulator, this type does not show 
up as well under test as others, due to the discharge at the point 
of the hook. It is well to bear in mind, however, that this type 
of connection is very largely in use, both with the two-piece and 
one-piece suspension units, and has given entire satisfaction in 
competition on the same lines with two other styles of unit. 
The simplicity of the connection will appeal to many engineers, 
no tools being required to connect or disconnect the units when 
making renewals. 

Referring to the subject of mechanical strength, I believe there 
is no difficulty at the present time in producing single-piece 
units of short spacing and reasonable design and cost, that will 
have an average ultimate strength of 12,000 to 13,000 lb. (about 
5500 to 5900 kg.), and this may be increased to 15,000 lb. (about 
6800 kg.) by a slight increase in spacing. 

Passing now to the summary of Mr. Sothman’s paper and the 
questions raised therein for our consideration, I believe the 
author has come quite close to the reason why insulators fail on 
the line even after the most thorough test possible at the factory, 
when he says: ‘‘ For it is quite probable that precautions now 
taken in one direction are often unwarranted and uncalled for, 
whereas, on the other hand, liberal allowances made in other 
directions may be of the greatest detriment to line andinsulators.”’ 
This seems to be forcibly brought out by the findings of Messrs. 
Imlay and Thomas as given in their paper. I will discuss some 
of these points, taking up the various headings in the order given 
in the summary of Mr. Sothman’s paper. 

Design Tests. The specifying of very high flash-over tests, 
wet and dry, necessitates in suspension insulators either a few 
units having a high flash-over value and long spacing, or a greater 
number of smaller units with shorter spacing, each unit having 
a relatively low flash-over. The latter is a step in the right direc- 
tion, judging from the observations by Messrs. Imlay and 
Thomas, but up to the present it has not been carried far enough. 
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The ratio of puncture voltage of the unit to its flash-over value, 
and the ratio of flash-over of entire insulator to flash-over of 
single unit, should be increased. In order to accomplish this the 
flash-over of single units, must be reduced. Incidentally the flash- 
over values of the entire string will be slightly lowered, but an 
insulator will have been produced that is better able to withstand 
the effects of high-frequency disturbances, while sufficient factor 
of safety will still be obtained to take care of the steady applica- 
tion of static forces impressed by normal line potential and fre- 
quency. 

In pin type insulators we have to use large flaring parts in 
order to take care of the flash-over requirements. Judging from 
the tests of Messrs. Imlay and Thomas, the insulators could better 
stand the high-frequency disturbances if the diameters were 
reduced, thereby changing the capacity of the insulator, and thus, 
as in the case of the suspension insulator, giving a greater factor 
of safety against puncture. 

Method of Supporting Insulator under Test. For the com- 
paratively small number of tests necessary to demonstrate the 
performance of various insulators and their suitability for certain 
requirements, the best method is undoubtedly to support the in- 
sulators as nearly as possible in the manner in which they will be 
installed on the line; that is, with one end grounded. This 
method, however, necessitates a very large and expensive trans- 
former, and inasmuch as the tests are comparative only, it is 
my opinion that the tests can as well be made using a transformer 
with middle grounded. The latter method is preferable for the 
routine tests that have to be conducted in the regular testing 
racks, on account of having to insulate for only half of the total 
voltage. There is also less trouble from static, etc. (This is 
important, owing to the presence of lighting circuits, watchman’s 
clock circuits, sprinkler, water and gas systems. The company 
with which the writer is connected has recently installed 300- 
volt lightning arrester cells to protect the lighting circuits, but we 
have had insufficient experience to say whether or not they will 
eliminate the burning out of lamps.) No resistance should be 
used in series with the insulators under test. Other means than 
this should be employed to protect the transformer. 

Capacity of Testing Transformer and Generator. 1 agree with 
the author that the greater the kilovolt-ampere rating of the trans- 
former and generator used for testing, the better will be the re- 
sults. It is surprising to see the difference in appearance of 
the same insulator under test with first one equipment and then 
another. 

Means should be provided for changing the low-voltage con- 
nections of the transformer in order that the generator may be 
worked at all times with a fairly strong field excitation, if this 
method of control is used. It is my belief that field control offers 
fewer objections than any of the other methods that have been 
proposed, It is convenient to be able to vary both the exciter 
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and alternator fields, as very slow and gradual changes may be 
made by using the alternator field control for say 97 or 98 per cent 
of the desired range and then using the exciter field control for 
the balance. ‘ ; 

The determination of the voltage present at any time during 
test, is the most important element of the results obtained and is, 
unfortunately, very difficult to obtain accurately unless careful 
laboratory methods are resorted to. 

Inasmuch as we cannot hope to duplicate exactly our line 
operating conditions, the tests resolve themselves, as before stated, 
into comparative ones. It is probable that errors may be found 
in any method of measurement that might be introduced. How- 
ever, I believe that, given a transformer of good design and suffi- 
cient capacity, grounded at the middle point, and supplied with 
power from a single-phase generator giving a sine wave at all 
loads, the generator having been designed in connection with the 
transformer with full knowledge of the service to which the equip- 
ment is to be put, the most convenient method of measurement 
of voltage is by the use of a voltmeter coil at the grounded neutral 
of the transformer, using the ratio of transformation. If the 
equipment has sufficient kilovolt-ampere capacity and is properly 
designed, the error in using this method should be small, and in 
tests where all work is comparative, would be eliminated. This 
is certainly the ideal way for regular factory testing where an 
unskilled man is used to operate the testing equipment. The 
needle-point spark gap is subject to considerable error, and the 
resistance which should be used with it should theoretically 
vary with voltage at which tests are being made. It is not practi- 
cally possible, however, to vary the resistance with the voltage. 
I tried water, but have come to the use of resistance rods. Fre- 
quent discharges of the gap ionize the air and distort the results; 


also the method of operating the gap itself may introduce con- 


siderable error. 

With reference to the effect of frequency, the paper by Messrs. 
Imlay and Thomas brings out this point so strongly that I can 
add nothing further. I believe, however, that no appreciable 


difference in results will be obtained at any of the normal fre- 


quencies; that is, 25 to 1338 cycles. 

Concerning distortion of wave form, the table herewith gives 
a comparison of results obtained by using first an old smooth core 
single-phase machine, and second a 200-kw., three-phase, Y- 
wound generator running single-phase to excite a 250-kw., 60- 
cycle, 2300/4600/400,000-volt transformer. 


Single-phase Generator. Three-phase Generator. 


Primary |Secondary volts) Transformer Primary |Secondary volts} Transformer 


volts (spark gap) ratio volts (spark gap) ratio 
458.0 80.5 kv. 175.7 467.3 85.8 kv. 183.6 
519.2 90.0 kv. 173.3 517.5 99.5 kv. 192.2 
572.7 99.0 kv. 172.8 575.0 107.5 kv. 186.95 


631.0 111.7 kv. 177.0 


632.5 123.5 kv. 195.2 


SE eee 
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The designed ratio of transformation of this transformer was 
173.9:1. The ratio as found under test before shipment was 
176:1. The only load on the transformer during the above tests 
was the spark gap. This goes to show how important a part is 
played by the wave form in the final results. The wave form of 
the single-phase machine referred to, is as nearly a sine curve as 
can be produced. Note how closely the transformer kept to its 
ratio. 

Wet Test. The best wet test to apply is the one which has the 
least number of variable elements connected with it. The great- 
est variable is the quality of the water itself. All others may be 
controlled with more or less accuracy. Figs. 10 and 11 reproduce 
a set of curves drawn from results of rain tests made on a number 
of 10-in. (254 mm.) corrugated suspension units first at Lisbon, 
Ohio, and then at Pittsfield, Mass. The same spray nozzles and 
insulator units were used in both cases. Plenty of power was at 
hand and the frequency was the same. Both generators had good 
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Fic. 10—CoMPARATIVE TESTS ON InNsuLATOR No. 11138; LisBon vs. 
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wave forms. The specific resistance of the water at Lisbon was 
880; that at Pittsfield was 7000. Also note the effect of throwing 
salt into the spray. It is my belief that condensed water should 
be specified, as it would not have such variable characteristics. 
Water of this character may have a specific resistance of 30,000 
ohms per cu.cm. The quantity of water sprayed on the insulator 
is of secondary importance, as it can be varied through quite a 
large range without changing the results appreciably. I have 
found that four Mistry nozzles supported at an angle of 45 deg. 
with the horizontal and supplied with water at 45 |b. (20.4-kg.) 
pressure if placed about three ft. (91.4 cm.) from the insulator 
give very good results. As to what is to determine the failure 
of an insulator, I believe the only way is to use what the author 
has called a parallel test, putting all styles of insulators to be com- 
pared under test simultaneously and selecting the one which 
shows up the best. All other methods are unsatisfactory, owing 


to the absence of any correct measure of the various phenomena 
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to be observed. The formation of corona or luminosity is partic- 
ularly indefinite. 

The puncture test under oil as conducted in the past amounts 
to little, and will continue to be of little value until the method 
of applying it has been standardized. The time element plays 
a most important part as the voltage is raised. A choice of two 
methods of handling the time and voltage elements may be 
suggested: 

First—Gradual and steady increase of voltage until puncture 
occurs. 

Second—Voltage increased by stated amounts at stated 
intervals, noting when puncture occurs. 

Further, a certain requirement should be set forth in a set of 
specifications to cover this item, based upon a certain per cent 
of line voltage. In every case the potential should be applied 
using as nearly as possible the same style of fittings as are to be 
used on the insulator in service. Atleast ten samples should be 
tested to give a fair average. 


= 
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Fic. 11—CompaRATIVE TESTS ON INSULATOR No. 1113 


_ The usual methods of applying mechanical tests to pin type 
insulators might more properly be called pin tests, as I know of 
no insulator pin made that will stand nearly the amount that is 
required to break the insulator with load applied at the tie wire 
groove and perpendicular to the axis of the insulator. The test 
value to be specified depends largely on how great a factor of 
safety the purchaser is willing to pay for. 

All the above has to do with the selection of a proper type or 
size of insulator for a specified set of conditions. 

The inspection of the porcelain parts of insulators for physical 
defects and the agreement between the purchaser and manu- 
facturer as to what constitutes sufficient cause for rejection is 
often the most difficult problem of all. Mr. Sothman has hinted 
at this, and I believe many others have had a like experience. 
Personally, I believe that insulators showing cracks, blisters, 
large amounts of sagger deposit, pieces that show plainly that 
they are either over- or under-fired, or having crazed glaze, 
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should be rejected. On the other hand, insulators showing dis- 
coloration—if not due to over- or under-firing—slight warping, 
or slight unevenness caused by small pieces being chipped from 
the ware before glazing, should be accepted. However, no matter 
what lines are drawn, it will finally. boil down to the judgment of 
the inspector, who can easily work a hardship on both the pur- 
chaser and manufacturer. 

The company with which the writer is connected has drawn 
up standard specifications for routine tests, which are used in all 
cases where specifications are not supplied by the purchaser. 
Voltages used of course depend on the insulator in question. The 
periods of time of test, so far as suspension units are concerned, 
we have fixed, as the variation in size of different insulators is not 
great; therefore the expense of testing is nearly the same for all 
styles we make. With reference to pin type, however, the sizes 
vary greatly, requiring voltages varying from 45,000 to 180,000 
volts. The smaller insulators, particularly below 22,000 volts, 
do not need to be tested so long as the larger sizes, as each porce- 
lain part in the smaller insulator is often as thick as in the larger, 
and the voltage per part very much less. Furthermore, a long 
time test on a very small insulator makes the cost of testing out 
of proportion to the price of the insulator. 

The specifications which we have adopted are the result of our 
experience in testing porcelain insulators, combined with what we 
find is being asked for in specifications issued by different engi- 
neers. They are not as voluminous nor as exacting as some, nor 
as short and indefinite as others. We feel, however, that they 
are so drawn as to insure the purchaser against receiving defec- 
tive material, without imposing undue hardships on the manu- 
facturer. 

In regard to two-piece insulators, I believe that the specifica- 
tions may properly contain a statement as to the kind of cement 
to be used, and if Portland is specified, a statement as to the time 
of setting. As to the method of cementing, I believe this should 
be left entirely to the manufacturer, as it is right to suppose that 
if the manufacturer is following up his methods closely with a 
view to turning out the best possible product in the most eco- 
nomical manner, and at the same time fulfilling all guarantees 
made, he is in better position than the purchaser to say how the 
details of the work shall be carried out. This applies to all other 
parts of the work as well as the cementing, and will be found to 
vary in the different factories. 

All insulators, whether pin or suspension type, should be 
tested after having been assembled and the cement is sufficiently 
set to allow of safe handling. There is a possible exception to 
this rule in the case of the very small two-part pin type insulators, 
as it is sometimes found advantageous to test these to flash-over 
when they come from the kilns, assembling the parts in the test 
pans without cement, thus testing both parts at once. Water 
is placed between the parts for this test. In the case of these 
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small insulators it is then safe to cement the parts together and 
pack the complete insulators without further testing. 

The paper by Messrs. Imlay and Thomas at once suggests that 
it may be desirable to introduce some sort of high-frequency test 
into the list of tests to be applied in order to make a selection of 
the proper insulator for a given set of conditions. However, I do 
not believe there are sufficient data at hand, at present, to allow 
us to say just what this test should be or howit should be applied. 
Further, I doubt the advisability of using the same apparatus for 
this test as is used for the commercial routine tests at the 
insulator factory. 

Since it is coming to be generally acknowledged that the parallel 
test is the only good way to determine what is the most suitable 
insulator to meet a set of specified conditions, it seems to me that 
there should be available some place where such work could be 
done, using the same equipment and conditions of test at all times. 
At present non-interested companies that are equipped, so far as 
apparatus is concerned, to make such tests, do not like to go to 
this trouble to set aside a space and rig up for the various tests, 
as such work does not pay them, and not having arrangements 
especially for it, there is more or less danger of injuring the appa- 
ratus. 

If arrangements could be made with some laboratory or factory 
having the equipment and not directly interested in the sale or 
purchase of the insulators, in accordance with which this ap- 
paratus in a suitably equipped room could be available at all 
times, I believe that with proper use of such advantages there 
would be fewer mistakes made in insulating our transmission 
lines, and incidentally the owner of the equipment could derive 
considerable revenue from the making of comparative tests pre- 
liminary to the purchase of insulators for a transmission line, 
and from the use of such equipment for experimental and re- 
search work at very high voltages not at present possible except 
for experimenters connected with our large manufacturing com- 
panies. ’ 

We will be glad to give anyone copies of the specifications used 
by the company with which the writer is connected, or in any 
way to help in a movement for the standardizing of the specifica- 
tions and the methods of tests on high-tension insulators. 

A. O. Austin: There are a number of important points brought 
up in the papers by Mr. Sothman and Messrs. Imlay and Thomas, 
which deserve careful consideration, but the scope of these papers 
is such that it will be possible to discuss them only in a general 
way. I hope, however, that a few words in regard to the methods 
of testing and their discrepancies may be of interest, for I find 
that tests are only too often misinterpreted. 

The character of the testing apparatus has been given very 
careful consideration, so that in testing at flash-over, severe surges 
would be thrown upon the insulator in order to make the weeding- 
out process as effective as possible. This practise has been fol- 
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lowed for a long time on pin type insulators and carried “even 
farther in the case of suspension insulators. By providing the 
proper regulation of testing apparatus, the picking up of power 
arc is prevented when insulators flash-over under test. 

For over four years, suspension insulators have been given 
routine tests under conditions similar to- those outlined in the 
paper by Messrs. Imlay and Thomas. The insulators are given 
this routine test one at a time under conditions much more severe 
than those at normal frequency and flash-over. This test is 
very much more severe than a long time test, and more nearly 
approaches high-frequency conditions under which the insulator 
must operate. 

In general, too much attention is given the wet flash-over values 
obtained on insulators, and not enough attention paid to surface 
stress and dielectric strength to meet line conditions. 

Several years ago the fad of designing insulators for high wet 
flash-over was responsible for many poor designs. While many of 
these gave fairly good results when mounted upon wooden pins, 
trouble was sure to follow when they were mounted on metal 
pins under severe conditions. In at least one instance these 
commercial designs were discontinued and the dielectric factor 
of safety increased in the other types. There will always be a 
considerable variation in tests under rain conditions made by 
different persons, but as the dry tests are very much more im- 
portant this should give but little trouble. 

Dry tests on the better types of insulators may be checked very 
closely on widely varying types of apparatus. It is of course 
recognized that insulators which have high surface stress or 
charging current, such as low-voltage bushings and the poorer 
types of insulators, will be greatly affected by frequency or 
wave form. This class of material, however, is rapidly becom- 
ing obsolete. 

The design of an insulator is necessarily a compromise of the 


’ elements producing dielectric strength, surface resistance, flash- 


ing capacity, and mechanical strength, and since the operating 
conditions on different lines may call for widely different relative 
proportions of these elements, it is very difficult to draw up gen- 
eral specifications. Lines operating at the same voltage but under 
different conditions may require a difference of several hundred 
per cent in the factor of safety of one of these elements, in order 
to produce the same degree of reliability. The relative numerical 
values involved are all-important, and the design of two insula- 
tors may be radically different in appearance but the same for 
operating conditions. There are some commercial insulators , 
which have been in use for several years, which were designed to 
mect the severe conditions of the high-frequency surges, and which 
involved the use of the screen shown in the paper by Messrs. 
Imlay and Thomas. These insulators have the further advan- 
tage of multipart construction, enabling a redistribution of stress 
between the outer and inner surface, by making use of the cement 
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zone. The relative diameter of the several parts was given very 
careful consideration, also the striking distance between con- 
ductor and pin. 

Some experiments were performed several years ago which 
show that there is a redistribution of stress in insulators through 
an air discharge, which is not visible to the eye. A discussion of 
this point would be too lengthy, but would throw considerable 
light on some of the tests performed by Messrs. Imlay and 
Thomas. 

I may add that the performance of these insulators has been 
more than gratifying and furnishes strong proof that the tests 
performed by Messrs. Imlay and Thomas imposed conditions 
similar to those found on the line. 

In a rather wide experience in investigating operating condi- 
tions, I have found that the information as regards insulator 
failure is only too often very misleading. An investigation 
usually shows that much valuable evidence which cannot be re- 
placed has been lost or destroyed. 

It may be interesting to know that type £ insulator tested by 
Mr. Sothman was the only insulator in the series which provided 
a thickness of material purposely to provide dielectric strength 
for high-frequency line surges. Operation showed that under the 
most severe conditions a still further increase in this regard was 
warranted. The insulator was further improved in this regard 
and this has been the only marked improvement in the suspension 
insulator since the tests made by Mr. Sothman. 

Before writing up a set of specifications to be used for inspec- 
tion it is of the utmost importance for the engineer to investi- 
gate as far as possible, so that his inspection will produce an 
increase in reliability in the product. 

Good appearance should be maintained, but there are other 
essentials not apparent on the face of the insulator which are 
very much more important for reliability in line operation. 

The methods in process of manufacture should be such as to 
produce the greatest degree of reliability. 

In general the insulators of foreign manufacture are superior 
to ours in appearance, but very inferior as regards reliability. 
Certain processes are used which have a very bad effect upon the 
insulator; the dielectric strength is sacrificed for appearances, 
and it has been found that serious cracking occurs after a short 
period of installation. This, of course, has been particularly 
noticeable where the multipart insulators were made up, and was 
pointed out by Mr. Sothman. 

The designs in use in this country are very much ahead of those 
of foreign manufacture when it comes to line conditions. Most 
of the large pin type lines in use in foreign countries are being 
supplied by American manufacturers. 

There is much to be said in regard to static puncture, for an 
investigation carried on in 1904 showed conclusively that a 
static puncture could be in the nature of a partial breakdown. 


a 
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This was effected by a low voltage for mechanical stress, for the 
resulting failure was of a physical nature. 

F. M. Farmer: These papers are valuable contributions to 
a phase of electrical engineering activity which has been very 
much neglected in the deliberations of the Institute. Although 
matters pertaining to the transmission of electrical energy form 
a conspicuous part of the transactions of the Institute, practically 
nothing will be found about the testing of high-tension insulators, 
despite the importance which all engineers attach to the proper 
inspection and testing of insulators to be used for transmission 
line purposes. Contributions to this neglected subject are, there- 
fore, very welcome, and those of us who are especially concerned 
with the testing side of engineering work will be particularly glad 
to see attention drawn to the need for improvements in, and the 
standardizing of, testing methods. 

The standardization of methods of testing not only insulators, 
but all classes of insulating materials, is very urgently needed. 
It is probably safe to say that no two testing engineers, whether 
representing manufacturers, consulting engineers, or testing 
laboratories, will have the same ideas as to just how a high-tension 
test should be carried out, although it is well known that such de- 
tails as the method of controlling voltage, the amount of resistance 
and inductance in series with the specimen, and the arrangement of 
the spray in an artificial rain test, may have a marked effect on 
the results. We have available more or less standardized 
methods of testing other materials used in transmission lines. 
Methods have been fairly well standardized for physical 
tests of the tower members, for galvanizing tests, and for physical 
and electrical tests of the conductor materials, but practically 
nothing has been done on insulators, although they are the most 
important element in the transmission line. 

While the standardization of testing methods is very impor- 
tant, the definition of the terms used in connection with insulators 
should receive first attention. Different manufacturers and 
engineers use, in their catalogues and specifications, different 
terms for the same thing and describe the same phenomenon in 
different ways. For instance, the parts of a pin type insulator 
are called shells and petticoats; the components of a complete 
suspension insulator are called units, sections and parts; and 
the corrugations on a suspension insulator unit are called cor- 
rugations and petticoats. Also, what is static arcing and what 1s 
a power arc? Is flash-over voltage the potential at which the 
first intermittent static arcing, or continuous static arcing, or 
power arcing, occurs? The suggestion is offered that the atten- 
tion of the Standards Committee be drawn to the desirability 
of having some of these things officially defined. 

Referring to Mr. Sothman’s paper, it seems to me that it 
would have been advisable to separate the data pertaining 
strictly to types or designs from those which may be affected by 
variations in quality or methods of manufacture. For instance 
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while it is true that the ultimate dielectric strength, the tensile 
strength, and the number of punctures which occurred during the 
tests, will be affected by the design, it is also true that the quality 
of the material and the methods of manufacturing may affect 
the results to a greater extent, so that a poorer design of superior 
manufacture might show up more favorably than a better design 
of inferior manufacture. Therefore, when comparing the results 
of an investigation made for the purpose of selecting a type, this 
should be carefully borne inmind. Ofcourse, the ideal methods of 
making stich comparison would be to have various designs made 
by the same manufacturer and then the results would be affected 
in a similar manner by the inherent variations in clay composition, 
firing, cooling, etc. 

No figures are given in the various tables showing the number 
of insulators or insulator sections tested. This information 
would be valuable in connection with those tests which involve 
variations in the individual specimens of the same design and 
manufacture, such as dielectric strength, tensile strength, punc- 
tures during the various tests, etc. These data should be taken 
on a considerable number of specimens before definite conclusions 
can be drawn. 

Mr. Sothman refers to factory inspection of insulators and his 
statements emphasize the importance of careful and conscien- 
tious work at this stage. Porcelain insulators are inherently 
a variable product and the only method of determining whether 
an insulator is a good one or a poor one is by inspection and test 
of each andevery one. A large factor in the success of an opera- 
ting company is continuity of service, and this depends very large- 
ly upon the line insulators. It is apparent, therefore, that the 
inspection and testing cannot be too carefully or thoroughly done, 
and that the inspectors should be experienced men competent 
not only to make the electrical test but to judge accurately the 
quality of porcelain. With the present methods of manufacture, 
the quality of porcelain will vary from day to day and even in 
the same kiln, for it is extremely difficult to ‘“ fire’”’ porcelain 
just right—it may be “‘over-fired”’ or it may be ‘‘ under-fired ”’. 
Insulators that are not properly fired are inferior, but the high- 
voltage test cannot always be relied upon to weed them out. The 
operating company cannot afford to take any chances, no matter 
how small they may appear to be, therefore the inspector should 
be competent to detect such insulators and reject them without 
test. It is also desirable that the inspector have some experience 
in miscellaneous high-voltage testing of all classes of materials 
and apparatus in order that he may intelligently interpret the 
performance of insulators during the routine factory test. 

Referring to the points which Mr. Sothman suggests should be 
given consideration in the future discussions, the writer would 
propose that the item referring to generator and transformer 
capacity include the amount of resistance and inductance in the 
high-tension circuit of the testing transformer. It is customary 
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to use an impedance of some kind in this circuit to protect the 
transformer and obviously it may be sufficient to decrease the 
power available at the specimen under test and thus have an 
effect upon the results. 

Referring to specifications for wet tests, it is suggested that 
the minimum period of precipitation before the voltage is applied 
be stated. 

Routine tests and inspections on the product as it is being 
manufactured may be divided into two classes. One class in- 
cludes the preliminary inspection, the preliminary electrical test, 
the final inspection and test after assembling and the mechanical 
tests. These tests and inspections are made on each insulator 
and insulator part. The second class includes those tests which 
would only be made at occasional intervals to check up the quality 
of the product and insure that the standard originally established 
is being maintained, as for example, the determination of the 
dielectric strength under oil, the effect of immersion in water for 
a considerable period, the effect of application of potential for a 
long period, and ultimate tensile strength tests, 

Referring to the manner of making the routine electrical tests 
at the factory, the writer feels that such tests should be made as 
severe as possible, consistent with reasonable cost and fairness 
to the manufacturer. The operating company is very dependent 
upon the insulators on its transmission line in reducing interrup- 
tions of service to a minimum. While it cannot eliminate all 
chances of interruption, it is justified in taking precautions -at 
every stage in the construction of the line to eliminate sources of 
possible failure. Therefore, the inspection and test at the factory 
should be as severe as expense will permit and the electrical tests 
should include a long time test at continuous flash-over voltage 
after all insulators giving any signs of physical weakness have 
been eliminated. Of course the imposition of severe conditions 
on the manufacturer may mean a higher cost, but in view of the 
great investment in modern transmission lines and the impor- 
tance of continuity of service, a slight additional cost in the insula- 
tor item would seem to be entirely justified. Experience has 
shown that a continuous static flash-over test is more severe than 
a test at voltage just under continuous flash-over. This is prob- 
ably due to the high-frequency oscillations set up under such 
conditions, which produce the effects noted by Messrs. Imlay 
and Thomas in their paper. 

Ralph W. Pope: The relative merits of different materials 
and different forms of insulators have been a fruitful topic of 
controversy since the construction of the first telegraph line. 
Fluted porcelain insulators (then known as “‘ white flint ”) were 
used on the House telegraph line between Albany, N. Y., and 
Springfield, Mass., in the fifties. They were superseded by glass, 
which, so far as telegraph and telephone service 1s concerned, 
has appeared to be a “ survival of the fittest.” After reading 
these two papers, it appeared that glass for high-tension work had 
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been overlooked, as no tests of that material are included. In 
seeking for information upon the subject, I learned that glass 
insulators, although extensively used on the Pacific coast of the 
United States, have not always received the consideration which 
their merits deserve. 

Glass was the first material to be used for insulators on trans- 
mission lines in the United States, and it has shared with porce- 
lain this application. In France glass is extensively used for 
transmission lines, we understand, up to 100,000 volts, while in 
Italy many power lines are similarly equipped. There are 5,000- 
000 glass insulators giving good satisfaction over high-tension 
lines today in the United States. The question is one both of 
material and of construction. Fundamentally, glass is superior 
because, being of homogeneous character and a single material, 
the entire body of the glass acts uniformly as the insulating 
medium, whereas in porcelain the glaze appears to be the main 
factor of insulation resistance and differs in composition from the 
body of the substance, which is far inferior to glass in this re- 
spect. Now, when it is recalled that this glaze may be but a 
thousandth of an inch or so in thickness, it is obvious that any 
imperfections or unevenness in its texture are sure to be fraught 
with danger. This is further emphasized by recent improve- 
ments in glass manufacture which result today in a material, un- 
iform in character, of greater strength and specific gravity, where 
increased mechanical efficiency and strength are combined with 
the desired insulating properties. This improvement has fol- 
lowed technical developments in glass-making just as in steel and 
other industries, and is due primarily to a better understanding 
of the chemical and physical questions involved. In the first 
place, the raw material is now rigidly controlled by test and 
analysis and the substances entering into the batch are selected 
with due regard to the resulting product. For example, the 
elimination of all iron is considered of prime importance, and 
in the best factories, magnetic separators are used to remove 
such impurities from the raw material. Then again, the pro- 
portioning of the materials can now be done with great accuracy 
and by mechanical weighing and mixing, the composition can 
be controlled within narrow limits, so that the product is not 
only uniform and homogeneous, but conforms closely to the 
desired specifications. In this respect modern glass, as used in 
insulators, shows great strides over the product of fifteen years 
ago, which was too often uneven in composition and texture. 
Today not only are the materials carefully selected, weighed and 
mixed, but they are melted in large open-hearth Siemens tanks 
where the molten material, being in motion, is kept from separa- 
ting into layers of varying density, which, in former days, too 
often produced not only uneven, but cordy or stringy glass that 
failed to give the best results either electrically or mechanically. 
Modern methods of manufacture have done away with this, and 
at least one large and well known glass factory has had no cordy 
glass for ten years. ' 
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Unfortunately, glass manufacturers in the United States have 
failed to realize adequately the availability of their product for 
high-tension work. In the first place, for the new and unusual 
shapes required they at first demanded prices that, if not prohibi- 
tive, plainly suggested an undue profit. Secondly, the manufactur- 
ers have failed to consider sufficiently the electrical side of the 
problem and have not shown a progressive spirit in arranging 
testing plants and methods of test and experiment. Furthermore, 
such concerns as have developed improved methods of manufac- 
ture have failed to publish the results of their improvements, so that 
to many engineers the merits and relative economy of glass as 
compared with other materials, have never been made apparent. 
For these reasons, chiefly, porcelain has achieved a position in 
this field which modern glass insulators are now in a position to 
dispute. Just as the problem of a high-tension insulator was 
solved in porcelain by the suspension insulator, so similar designs 
have been developed for glass, which are now gaining wide vogue. 
It will be remembered that a porcelain pin insulator required for 
a 100,000-volt transmission line could be built only of such size 
and form as to cost the prohibitive amount of about $30, but 
that by combining a number of insulators by cementing to 
malleable iron fittings and suspending the cable, high-tension insu- 
lators of such capacity could be supplied at a cost of about five or six 
dollars. Likewise for glass, the suspension insulator has also 
been developed for high-tension lines, and types now in use meet 
all conditions in a most satisfactory. manner and often more ad- 
vantageously than porcelain. Instead of making the glass about 
three inches (76 mm.) thick as has been done with a pin type insu- 
lator, where stresses are almost unavoidable,the same result can be 
secured with glass ‘three-quarters of an inch (19 mm.) thick. 
This permits of perfect annealing and the development of a glass 
with practically the same strength as porcelain. In such disks 
corrugations of the necessary shape can be molded so that the 
cement holding the various segments together will have a firm hold 
and afford an insulator of strength equal to a solid piece. Today 
these composite insulators of glass have been developed to a point 
where samples of suspension insulators are supplied by glass 
manufacturers for comparative tests with those of porcelain, ir- 
respective of the voltage for which the line is to be used. For long- 
distance telephone communication, comparative tests have been » 
made of glass insulators and those of other materials along 
parallel lines and the practical results, as shown in more distinct 
enunciation, have coincided with the reports from the testing 
laboratory, while the power lines on the Pacific coast where glass 
has been used all return satisfactory reports. One objection to 
glass insulators has been that they could only be used with wooden 
pins. The more perfectly annealed glass insulators have been 
used with iron pins dipped in pitch and stand up as well as the 
porcelain. Another objection has been that internal stresses are 
caused in the piece, due to poor annealing. This has been elimi- 
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nated by flash-over tests of say five minutes and by the more 
perfect methods of annealing. 

But, for the present consideration, we can take up in some de- 
tail a test of some glass suspension insulators which shows their 
present condition and possibilities. These were ten units of 
glass, all of the same size and style, sent to the testing laboratory 
without previous tests or inspection. These samples were ten 
in. (254 mm.) in diameter, fitted with malleable caps and eyebolts. 
The record of the tests given herewith is a factory laboratory 
test designed to show the general run of manufacture so that the 
samples showing defects of manufacture would not figure in 
engineers’ or contract tests. These tests follow the standard 
methods usual with high-tension insulators and imitated as 
nearly as practicable the conditions of service. 

A test of ten insulators follows. The test speaks for itself. 


FLASH-OVER VOLTAGE, Dry 


Voltage at first Voltage at continuous 
Specimen number intermittent flash-over flash-over 
1 76,600 83,650 
2 78,600 84,650 
3 78,600 83,650 
4 79,650 86,700 
5 75,600 83,650 
6 Punctured through head at 60,500 volts 
ve 78,600 88,700 
8 Punctured at bottom of cap at 76,600 volts 
9 78,600 88,700 
10 Punctured through head at 78,600 volts 
TEST AT CONTINUOUS FLASH-OVER FOR FIVE MINUTES 
Specimen number Voltage applied Remarks 
88,700 Heated slightly. 
* 88,700 4 4g 
5 86,700 Punctured through head after 
4 min. 45 sec. Considerable 
heating noted. 
4 86,700 Heated slightly. 
3 86,700 Punctured through head after 


1 min. 5 sec, 


FLASH-OVER VOLTAGE UNDER Spray OF 0,2 IN. (5 MM.) PER MINUTE (APPROXIMATE) 


Specimen number Voltage at first Voltage at continuous 
intermittent flash-over ‘flash-over 

1 46,350 50,400 
2 43,350 48,400 
4 45,350 49,450 
7 45,350 49,450 
9 44,350 48,400 
Maximum DIgLEcTRIc STRENGTH—PUNCTURED UNDER OIL 
Specimen number Volts at puncture 

1 184,650 

2 110,900 

4 114,900 

7 88,700 

9 114,900 
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E. E. F. Creighton: The importance of the study of line 
insulators is obvious to the engineer of electrical transmissions. 
The paper of Mr. Sothman is of a different nature from the one 
by Messrs. Imlay and Thomas. They are both valuable con- 
tributions to a subject to which more attention is needed and 
has been needed for some time past. . 

Instead of commenting directly on these papers it is the inten- 
tion of the writer to look at the subject from still another view 
point, in an endeavor to explain the theory of the phenomena. A 
correct explanation and analysis is needed to aid in the solution 
of the problem of insulator design. Much of the following 
analysis is, however, of the nature of hypothesis based on obser- 
vations of experiments extending over a period of several years. 

Measurement of High-Frequency Potentials. Because of its 
prominence, and furthermore, because of the great ignorance 
concerning the factors entering into the designs and tests of high- 
tension line insulators, it is, probably, the most important ele- 
ment today in the successful transmission of power. ne 
known factors which cause a line insulator to fail are diversified. 
They range through successive steps from choice of material, to 
the nature of the applied strains: There are, probably, factors 
to which we have not given name or even recognition. Further- 
more, we have a number of fixed ideas, taken from standardized 
practise, which have led us somewhat astray. The most impor- 
tant of these false ideas is that a spark gap necessarily represents 
the voltage given in the Institute rules. Spark gaps have been 
checked many times since Dr. Steinmetz made the original 
curves and have been often used at generator frequency. No 
one, so far as the writer knows, has made a systematic study 
of the relation of gap length to voltage, at high frequencies. 
There isa difference. In general, one can say that the higher the 
frequency the lower the potential that is necessary to produce 
a spark across any definite spark gap. There is, possibly, an 
upper limit of frequency above which the reverse law holds: 
that is to say, with any further increase in frequency the poten- 
tial to produce a spark across any definite gap may actually be 
on the increase. The foregoing conclusion is based on reasoning 
from the standpoint of dielectric spark-lag. There can be no 
question as to the reality of spark-lag. It has been measured 
indirectly!. Under particular conditions the writer has been 
able to so magnify it as to measure it with an oscillograph and 
even with a stop watch.’ 

A possible explanation of how the potential to cause a spark is 
increased, as the time of alternation of the high-frequency oscilla- 
tions becomes less than the time of the dielectric spark-lag, 
follows. SD ; piers 

As an hypothesis, it is assumed that if, in a given brief time, 


1. Disruptive Strength with Transient Voltages. J.L.R. Hayden and 


_C. P. Steinmetz, TRANSACTIONS A. I. E. E., 1910, XXI1X, I], p. 1125. 


2. See Discussion, TRANSACTIONS A.1.E.E., 1910, XXIX, II, p. 1214. 
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ionization has taken place over only a limited zone around an 
electrode, this ionization may be more or less destroyed by each 
reversal of potential. With less total ionization between two 
electrodes it may require an increased potential to produce a 
discharge. 

It seems probable that local de-ionization around a spark 
accounts for the fact that successive sparks in air between elec- 
trodes or around an insulator choose new paths. Each high- 
frequency spark has an opportunity to cool below the con- 
ducting temperature, before the next one appears. The spark 
relieves the potential strains in its immediate neighborhood. 
The successive spark naturally follows a path that is left part- 
ly ionized by the previous application of potential. This is 
some new path. 

Some Problems Relating to Standardization. To the experi- 
menter, the very natural question arises in the course of his work 
—what constitutes a discharge as a basis of measurement? In 
the development of lightning arresters in one protective appara- 
tus laboratory the engineers have found it expedient to measure 
the current and potential of discharges ranging gradually from 
a few billionths of an ampere up to a thousand amperes. 

The discharge of lowest current is the invisible conduction 
with which we have been made familiar by the writings and work 
of J. J. Thomson and others. This ionization can not be ignored 
while we are in search of a stable foundation for measurement. 
Under certain conditions this ionization, which is for convenience, 
in testing lightning arresters, termed “cold” ionization, may 
affect the spark potential for seconds or even minutes after it 
has been produced. 

As the current is further increased there appears at the elec- 
trodes the faintest blue brush discharge, sometimes called the 
“silent discharge.” This blue brush discharge grows into a 
dense blue discharge and becomes noisy. As the current is 
still further increased there appear little white threads of light 
in the denser parts of the brush discharge. In the next stage the 
blue discharge has disappeared and there is nothing seen but the 
whitish spark. The spark is apparently more highly conducting 
than the brush discharge. Further increases in current increase 
the brilliancy of the spark. In the next stage a crater is formed 
in an electrode which furnishes arc vapor. As the current den- 
“ity increases the resistance of the arc decreases. 

During these different stages of discharge the potential across 
the electrodes has risen and fallen irregularly—sometimes grad- 
ually and in a few points abruptly. 

What potential of discharge is to be used as a basis of measure- 
ment? I see no answer at present. 

At normal frequencies the potential that will cause a short- 
circuit arc is the one chosen. Everyone who has tested the 
dielectric strength of oil is familiar with the “ b.d.s.i.” spark 
(b.d.s.i. = break down at short intervals). It is customary to 
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neglect these small preliminary sparks which occur before the 
final potential of complete failure is reached. 

We are all familiar with the curves of spark potential of needle 
gaps and sphere gaps. At low values of gap length it requires 
more potential to spark the sphere gap than the needle gap. But 
as the gap lengths become greater these two values of spark 
potential gradually approach each other. For very large gaps 
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The curves in Fig. 12 show the relation of spark potential of a needle gap ahd a sphere gap 
at frequencies of about 4,000,000 cycles per second and somewhat less. . : . 

Fig. 13 shows the general connections of the circuit . With no inductance in series with the 
spark gap under test, the relation between the sphere gap and the needle gap is given by the 
upper curve. This curve shows the same general relations as the tests at 60 cycles. When, 
however, the inductance is placed in series, as shown in Fig. 13, the needle gap and sphere 
gap become equal in length for the same potential. The dotted line shows the relation. 


5 ee ee 
The broken line, drawn in at 45 degrees for reference, shows the position of the curve 
equality between the needle gap length and the sphere gap length. 


there is very little difference in spark potential between needles 
and small spheres used as electrodes. In the measurement 
of high-frequency discharges, however, the conditions of test 
may be adjusted to give practically identical curves for both 
the sphere and needle gaps. (See Figs. 12 and 13.) 

In the measurement of the discharge potential of a multigap 
lightning arrester, as shown in the circuit connection of Fig. 14, 
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the potential indicated by the needle gap is always much higher 
than the potential by transformation. Although the actual 
potential may be greater than the value given by the ratio of 
transformation of the transformer, there is evidence to show that 
it is not as high as indicated by the needle gap. 

The difference between the two values of potential is really due 
to the oscillations set up by the sparks between the cylinders 
nearest the line terminals. As the potential of the transformer 
is increased, more and more of these arrester-gaps spark over, 
until finally the spark runs entirely across from terminal to 
terminal. Since it requires only about 2000 volts to spark over 
a single gap, and since each successive gap breaks down like 
the fall of a “‘ card-house,” it is reasonable to conclude that the 
oscillations set up by the sparks on the end gaps do not raise the 
potential by more than a few per cent. Since the indications 
of the needle gap may easily be 50 to 100 per cent above the 
potential by transformation, one must necessarily conclude that 
the high frequency causes the spark across the needle gap to 
form more easily. Other examples could be given, but the 
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Circuit connections for showing the variations in needle gap when local high frequencies 
are superimposed on the 60-cycle wave of potential. 


foregoing is sufficient to cast doubt on the needle gap as a device 
for measuring potentials at high frequency. 

Let us look next to the use of the electrostatic voltmeter. First 
of all, the electrostatic voltmeter measures effective but not 
maximum values of potential at normal frequencies. At high 
frequencies the usual type of electrostatic voltmeter does not 
seem to measure anything. To illustrate: an electrostatic volt- 
meter was calibrated on 60 cycles and found approximately 
correct. It was then attached to a 200,000-cycle Alexanderson 
generator through a small step-up transformer. At three-quart- 
ers of the full scale deflection it sparked over and thus short- 
circuited. Two questions arise—did the lower potential, as 
indicated by the deflection, cause an internal spark due to the 
better conduction of the air under high-frequency stresses? 
Or, did the excessive value of brush discharge which, due to high 
frequency, occurred at the edges of the vane, cause an erroneous 
deflection? The mechanical repulsion of the brush discharge on 
the edges of the vane might naturally prevent the vane from 
moving up to the position corresponding to the impressed po- 
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tential. Thus the standard electrostatic voltmeter fails in its 
application to high-frequency measurements. 

_ In all these measurements, it may incidentally be noted, there 
is always the possibility of the occurrence of localized resonance. 
A stationary wave might raise the potential locally to nearly 
double value. 


THEORY OF DISCHARGE AT AN INSULATOR 


The electrostatic strains on an insulator under test cause two 
well-known distinct phenomena: 

1. A direct stress through the porcelain. 

2. Corona streamers over the surface. 

_ 1. The Stress through the Porcelain. This presents no espe- 
cial difficulty in its analysis, so long as we do not insist on knowing 
too intimately the sub-atomic processes. There are two metal 
surfaces separated by solid porcelain. In the intense field the 
potential gradient between the metal parts is fairly uniform. At 
the sharp edges of the metal, such as, for example, the pin of an 
insulator, there is a local concentration of static stress, which 
may be the cause of the beginning of a failure by puncture. 

If there is a flaw in the porcelain in the strong part of the 
electrostatic field, naturally, this locates the path of puncture. 
If the flaw is outside the strong part of the field, puncture isa 
matter of accident. The probabilities of puncture under this 
condition will be discussed later, as it comes under the category 
of superficial discharge. 

What is a flaw in the porcelain? What produces flaws? How 
are flaws to be distinguished from universally weak porcelain? 
These are questions that should be answered by the manufac- 
turer of porcelain for electrical purposes. My understanding 
of the situation at present is that they are all too busy manu- 
facturing porcelain to spare the time for anything else. The 
possibility of studying this subject carefully is not given to many 
engineers. The man who should know is the operator of a fur- 
nace. The processes have been developed by cut and try 
methods and even at the scientific “ best” the temperature 
throughout a furnace in practise may vary from top to bottom 
and from center to edge. The problem, it seems, in firing por- 
celain is to raise the temperature to a point such as to soften the 
porcelain and sinter it into a solid mass and yet not go so far 
above this temperature as to make the porcelain melt down. 
“ Under-firing ’’ produces weak porcelain containing flaws, and 
the insulators are punctured in subsequent test. “ Over-firing ”’ 
allows the insulator to warp out of shape and it is scrapped before 
it comes to test. 

Flaws may come also from local impurities, insufficient curing 
before firing, improper dimensions, or improper rate of firing. 

Irrespective of other factors, there is a marked effect resulting 
from the periodicity of the potential of test. Our tests have not 
shown directly that dielectric hysteresis in porcelain is a factor, 
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because there is no method of predetermining the presence of 
a flaw. The fact that puncture is most liable to occur in spots 
that are not initially at the maximum electrostatic stress would 
lead one to believe that it is most frequently the accidental 
flaw or locally weak spot that fails, rather than a damage to the 
good porcelain resulting from the rapid alternation of potential. 
However, on the other hand, in using a battery of glass Leyden 
jars, the evidence seems conclusive that when a high-frequency 
discharge takes place it is the heating effect of hysteresis or at 
least the alternating effect of the high frequency which causes 
puncture. Leyden jars have withstood more than five times as 
much undirected potential as alternating potential. The fre- 
quency was about a million cycles per second. These statements 
have reference specifically to very high frequencies. The 
difference between 25 cycles and 60 cycles is relatively negligible. 

By inductive reasoning from experiment it seems certain that 
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Illustration of the spark which takes 
place when the air is over-stressed. The 
arc is prevented by the fact that the 
porcelain has a greater dielectric strength 
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This illustrates at the corner of the 
electrode the dense field which has a com- 
ponent parallel to the surface of the porce- 


lain. When the potential gradient reaches 
the critical value for air a horizontal 
spark starts along the porcelain. 


than air. 


high frequency is more severe on the flaws in porcelain than low 
frequency. At the surface checks and flaws the possibility of 
damage, then, is increased not only by the greater potential 
gradient due to the depth of the flaw but also by any increase 
in the frequency of oscillation. 

2. Corona Streamers over the Surface of an Insulator. It is 
evident that if an insulator must fail, it should do so by spark- 
ing around through the air rather than by puncture. There are 
two important questions: What makes the arc go around?—and, 
what forms or designs favor this? Mr. A. O. Austin, as stated in 
his paper* at the Chicago convention, 1911, used a working 
theory of surface resistance to aid in improving the design. 
Where the surfaces are wet, and they are usually more or less 


*The High-Efficiency Suspension Insulator, TRANsActions A.I. E. E., 
1911, XXX, TII, p. 2308. 
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moist, there is a real surface resistance that must be taken into 
account. Putting, aside the matter of rain tests, there is a 
phenomenon of discharge over the surface which I think can be 
distinguished from conduction by “ surface resistance.” This 
is shown in several gradations in Figs. 15, 16 and 17. The 
requisite parts to give this phenomenon are two electrodes 
in air and a sheet of insulation separating them. A primary 
requisite of the insulation is a dielectric strength greater than air, 
If at the same time the insulation has a dielectric constant greater 
than air, this greater constant will also tend to magnify the sur- 
face corona on the sheet of insulation. In Fig. 15, it is assumed 
that the insulation is of porcelain which has a dielectric strength 
seven times as great as air and a dielectric constant four times 
that of air. As the difference of potential on the electrodes is 
gradually increased, the air breaks into a conducting spark, but 
there is no damage to the porcelain as it is at only one-seventh . 
of its dielectric strength. 
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This represents a single spark running This shows, for the purpose of analysis, 
out from the electrodes along the surface an artificial separation of the capacity 
of the porcelain and the electrostatic field between two electric sparks into four 
at the advance points of the spark which zones. The use of this figure is explained 
causes it to continue to move forward in the text. 


along the surface of the porcelain. 


As the potential gradient at the edges of the electrodes rises 
(Fig. 16), the air will be put under more and more stress. Since 
the porcelain conducts the displacement current four times as 
readily as air, it tends to draw the electrostatic lines in air 
closer to the edge of the electrodes and thus increase the density 
there. 

Fig. 17 represents the condition when the horizontal electro- 
static forces at the surface of the electrode reach a gradient above 
30 kv. per cm. This causes a spark to run out along the porce- 
lain on each surface, in the same relative position. Since the 
spark is more or less of a conductor of electricity, the electrostatic 
lines will extend beyond its outermost point and thus will con- 
tinue to overstrain the air, in advance of the extending spark. 
This overstrain turns into a brush discharge and then.a spark 
discharge. Thus the spark length gradually but rapidly grows. 
As a distinguishing mark this surface spark will be called creeping 
spark. If there were no losses of energy to weaken the spark it 
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might be possible to spark over an indefinitely extended surface 
merely by raising the potential gradient of the electrodes above 
the dielectric strength of the air. ~ 

What gives the spark its volume or intensity of current? 
The growth of the corona spark consists in supplying new elec- 
trostatic condensers with electric charge. The sparks on opposite 
sides of the porcelain form the plates of a condenser. 

For the sake of convenience the length of a given spark (Fig. 
18) is divided into four arbitrary zones and so numbered. When 
the spark first reached the capacity of zone 1 it was carrying 
current to charge condenser 1. As soon as condenser 1 became 
charged, the current in the spark would have dropped to zero if 
it had ceased to move forward toward the next zone. Its move- 
ment into a new zone necessitated a further supply of electricity 
to the capacity of that zone. 

When the spark reaches zone 4 it may be that the condenser 
of zone 3 has not yet received its full charge, due to the drop in 
potential, along the spark, from the electrodes to zone 3. 
If the spark increases in conductivity zone 3 will get more 
potential, and therefore, more charge. As a result of this con- 
dition the spark tends to attenuate as its length increases. One 
might say that the attenuation is due principally to the drop 
of potential along the spark. 

So far, we have considered only the first impulse that starts 
the spark—the equivalent of applying a constant direct poten- 
tial to the electrodes. The lag in the formation of the spark at 
the point gives a limit to the current that is drawn through the 
spark. If, however, the applied potential is rapidly alternated, 
then the condensers formed by the sparks as electrodes must be 
supplied with new charges of opposite sign at each alternation. 
When the electric charge changes from positive to negative 
(or vice versa) the current supplying the charges does not change 
in direction. For this reason, and others, the current in the 
second impulse will be much greater than in the first. 

If the alternations are sufficiently rapid to prevent complete 
de-ionization of the spark streak, each subsequent alternation 
will find a spark path already partially made and consequently 
the re-establishment of the spark will be facilitated. Since the 
creeping spark forms with less obstruction it will be able to 
extend itself farther from the electrode than it would at a lower 
frequency. 

If we knew that the spark-lag was located mostly in the 
initial dark discharge rather than in the subsequent blue brush 
discharge, we would be in a position, at this stage of the hypoth- 
esis, to state that the higher frequency would lessen the spark- 
lag. Further studies of creeping spark-lag are needed to under- 
stand the details of the discharge over insulators. 

As the frequency of oscillation increases, there is no doubt 
that the creeping sparks are magnified in intensity and in length. 
Furthermore, their location is somewhat determined by the 
frequency. 


Eee 
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Does this magnification of the creeping spark always increase 
as the frequency increases? Exact experimental data are lacking. 
Since, however, we are launched into an hypothesis it may be 
extended to cover the condition of extremely high frequency. 
So far, frequencies of the order of only 100,000 cycles per sec. 
have been considered (wave lengths about 4 mile long). The 
matter hinges on two factors, the rate of creeping of the spark, 
and the possibility of having a wave length less than the length 
of the creeping spark. 

We do not know the rate of creeping of the spark, but if the 
wave length is less than the distance to the edge of the porcelain 
it is highly improbable that the creeping spark could extend 
beyond a half wave length. The energy loss in the spark is so 
great relatively to the energy stored in the capacity of the 
creeping spark that probably little of the energy returned from 
this local condenser would be available to extend the spark. (A 
spark wave 6 in. (152.4 mm.) long has a frequency of the order 
of 24 million cycles per sec.). 

Furthermore, with such high frequencies the decrement due 
to the resistance of skin effect in the conductor must be very 
high and may need to be taken into account. Although it can 
not be considered as settled, it seems tenable to assume that 
beyond a certain very high frequency of unknown value the 
creeping sparks begin to lessen, but at the same time the danger 
of puncture may also lessen. 

The Effect of Surface Conduction as Distinct from the Effect 
which Causes the Creeping Spark. If the top surface of the 
porcelain shown in Fig. 17 is covered with rain water the electro- 
static forces will be distributed over the surface by the conduc- 
tion of the water. This will change the electrostatic field on the 
under side of the porcelain. The current in the creeping spark 
on the lower side must be drawn through the water on the upper 
side. This brings into effect the surface resistance. 

The general effect of placing a good conductor over one 
surface of the porcelain is to facilitate the formation of creeping 
sparks from a narrower electrode on the other side. 

Impressed Potential, Creeping Spark-Lag, and Dielectric 
Spark-Lag. In these three factors is the crux of the problem. 
To assist in establishing the relations, a specific hypothetical 
problem is assumed. A gradually increasing potential applied 
to an insulator makes it spark around at 100,000 volts, at 60 
cycles. Under oil the head of the insulator punctures at 130,000 
volts at 60 cycles. Under oil, again, an identical insulator 
tested at high frequency punctures at 120,000 volts, due to the 
more energetic effect of high frequency in puncturing. (We have 
no standard for measuring high-frequency potential and we do 
not know what frequency will-cause a decrease in the puncture 
potential from 130,000 volts to 120,000 volts, but the equivalent 
condition exists.) 

Now, with the insulator in air, if any potential between 100,000 
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and 130,000 volts at 60 cycles is applied, the creeping spark will, 
in due time, cause the insulator to “ arc around.” If a certain 
high frequency between 100,000 and 120,000 volts is applied 
the result will be the same. 

But if more than 130,000 volts at 60 cycles is applied, the 
insulator will puncture if the dielectric spark-lag of the porcelain 
is less than the lag of the creeping spark. The same relation 
should hold for the high-frequency test. Herein are four factors 
to be determined: 1. The law of decrease in creepage spark- 
lag with potential. 

2. The law of decrease of creepage spark-lag with increase 
of frequency. 

3 The law of decrease of dielectric spark-lag in the porcelain 
for increase in potential. 

4. The law of decrease of dielectric spark-lag in the porcelain 
for increase in frequency. 

A design must be made which gives a low value of lag to the 
creeping spark. 


Metuops oF TESTING INSULATORS 


1. Generator at 25--60 cycles, step-up transformer, and 
increase of potential by variable excitation. 

2. Generator at 100,000 cycles, step-up transformer, and 
increase of potential by variable excitation. 

3. Single sudden disruptive discharge from Leyden jars 
(or equivalent). Source of power a static machine or other 
direct current. 

4. Oscillating transformer supplied with power at 60 cycles. 

5. Multiple disruptive discharges from a condenser charged 
by potential from a transformer at 60 cycles. 

The choice of a method has been dictated at times by its 
availability. Among the five there are some which give equiva- 
lent effects. From the analysis of the problem already given, 
there are certain characteristics that are desirable to give the 
insulators certain kinds of strains. These are: 

1. Gradually increasing potential at 60 cycles. 

2. Gradually increasing potential at high frequency. 

3. Suddenly applied potential (Jess than puncture value) at 
high frequency. 

4. Suddenly applied potential (greater than puncture value) 
at high frequency. 

The test for puncture of an insulator under oil is not one to 
be included as a standard test. Although it has a value in 
investigations of the dielectric strength of porcelain, it has no 
practical value for general use, due simply to the artificial con- 
dition it imposes. The oil cuts off the natural relief path over 
the surface of the insulator which it is desirable that the dis- 
charge should take. The criterion of quality in an insulator 
depends exactly on this relation, namely, that the insulator 
shall spark around rather than puncture under the application 
of sudden excessive potentials of high frequency. 
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What Value of High Frequency should be Used? ‘This is an 
open question. It may be regarded from three standpoints: 

First (the present-day standpoint), the insulators are made 
to withstand gradually applied potential at 60 cycles with a 
resultant flash around the insulator through the air. They have 
sometimes a further imposed test. This is an endurance run at 
a potential somewhat below the potential which causes a “ flash- 
around.” The fairness or need of this test might well be ques- 
tioned. The insulator is never subjected to such a strain in 
practise. So far, then, it is not a fair test. If the test, however, 
is equivalent to some strain that actually occurs, such as the 
oscillation of an arcing ground, or if the test is necessary at the 
factory to eliminate weak porcelain, it must be proved so. 

The assumption is made in the above test, wittingly or other- 
wise, that lightning occurs very infrequently and cannot be 
allowed for in the construction of the insulator. 

Second, from the standpoint of protection, the insulators 
should be made to withstand the sudden high-frequency poten- 
tials of lightning. What are these conditions exactly? Nobody 
knows and no one is willing to undertake the expense of the 
investigation. A little is known, but the imposition, blindly, of 
any arbitrary high-frequency test may be unfair. 

Third, from the manufacturers’ standpoint, it is a question 
of production. How many insulators will be left after the high- 
frequency test is made? One answer is, it depends on the design. 
Many insulators, however, of a design particularly adapted to 
high frequency may even be punctured if the imposed test is 
sufficiently severe. What potential in excess of the average 
puncture potential of the porcelain is to be applied? How long 
is the application to be made? How sudden must be the appli- 
cation of potential? 

Known and Speculative Conditions of Strain on Line I nsulators. 
Putting aside normal conditions of potential as being so safe to 
the insulator as to require no comment, there are left two types 
of abnormal strains: namely, lightning, and surges from arcing 
grounds. 

In the extreme, the value of potential and suddenness of 
application of a direct stroke of lightning may be said to be 
greater than anything we can produce in test. In other words, 
the most severe potential test of the laboratory is permissible. 
On the other hand, the time of application is short. It is usual 
to have several successive lightning discharges in a fraction of 
a second. The frequency is unknown. Dr. Steinmetz’s calcula- 
tions and our uncertain tests put the value at perhaps a half- 
million cycles. This frequency, for other reasons, may be higher 
than should be used in test. 

The surges from arcing grounds are, fundamentally, of more 
moderate values, although they may have superimposed upon 
them ripples of much higher frequencies. For the oscillation 
of a line one may find 1000 to 20,000 cycles per sec.; for the 
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oscillation of a transformer, frequencies of the order of 20,000 
cycles; for the oscillation of a coil of a transformer, frequencies 
of the order of 100,000 cycles per sec. Except for the particular 
condition of resonance, the potential of these surges may be 
considered, tentatively, at least, as double the delta potential; 
the time of application as } sec., where the arcing ground 
suppressor is used, and several minutes, otherwise. How to 
measure in test the potential of this high frequency is yet to be 
determined. 

General Effects Found in High-Frequency Tests of Insulators. 
As the frequency of the applied potential increases there is an 
increased tendency for sparks in the air to cling to the surface 
of the porcelain in the form of creeping sparks. For example, 
a pin type insulator consisting of several pieces, when tested on 
60 cycles, had a spark formed over the upper surface of the top 
skirt, but at the edge the spark jumped straight to the pin. 
When the same insulator was tested on 200,000 cycles the spark 
followed every surface on the three skirts. 

On other insulators of the suspension type having several 
concentric rings of petticoats under the skirt the very high 
frequency would cause the spark to follow the long path over 
the surfaces of these petticoats rather than jump from edge to 
edge as it does when a lower frequency is applied. 

There is, fundamentally, a great difference between the tests 
at 60 cycles and the high-frequency tests, not yet brought out. 
This comes from the nature of the circuits. In the 60-cycle test 
the first spark is usually followed by an arc which necessitates 
opening the circuit. The arc potential is always much less than 
the spark potential, so the instant the arc forms the potential 
strain on the insulator is relieved. Furthermore, there is usually 
but a single streak or spark for each test. In the high-frequency 
tests, successive sparks are being rapidly formed and extinguished. 
If the parts are symmetrical this spark forms continually in 
new positions. It follows the surfaces. The insulator is literally 
bathed in a succession of sparks which feel for weak spots 
everywhere in the porcelain. One test of this kind may be made 
the equivalent of a thousand tests at 60 cycles—everything else 
in the comparison being neglected. (This bathing of the insu- 
lator in sparks was shown in the demonstration tests made at 
the meeting by Mr. Stewart Thomson and Mr. H. E. Nichols.) 


SUMMARY AND SOME CONCLUSIONS 


The probable relation of spark potential to gap length may 
perhaps be expressed as follows: With a given length of gap, the 
potential to cause a spark decreases as the frequency increases, 
up to a limited value of high frequency. Above this critical 
frequency the potential to cause a spark increases with a further 
increase in frequency. This change in the law probably comes 
from dielectric spark-lag. 


Neither the needle gap nor the usual electrostatic voltmeter 
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measures high potential at high frequencies. Furthermore, 
due to resonant effects in a transformer, the ratio of the trans- 
former.is also unreliable. 

The subject of insulator tests is divided, primarily, into: 
first, the direct strains on the molecular structure of the por- 
celain, with a consideration of the weakening effect of flaws, 
and, second, the creeping spark which forms over the skirts of 
the insulator. A jump spark 10 cm. long will easily turn into a 
creeping spark 50 cm. long. 

There are four factors of importance to be considered in con- 
nection with the testing of aninsulator. First, there is the actual 
value of potential. It must be above the puncture value to 
have any possibility of causing puncture. The frequency must 
herein be taken into account. The second important factor is 
the suddenness of application of potential. ~The third important 
factor is the spark-lag of the creeping spark, and the fourth, the 
dielectric spark-lag of the porcelain to puncture. 

Assuming that the application of super-spark-potential is 
suddenly made in a time less than the time of spark lags, then 
there are two possible results. If the dielectric spark-lag of the 
porcelain is less than the lag in the formation of the creeping 
spark, the porcelain punctures. If, on the other hand, it is 
greater, the spark passes around the skirts and relieves the 
potential strains. 

There are five different methods of test given. When the 
design of insulators makes it practicable, these tests can be 
reduced to one. If a porcelain insulator will stand a sudden 
application of high-frequency potential above the puncture 
value (for short, a super-spark-potential) without puncturing 
the porcelain, it will withstand any of the other tests. No 
standardization of test is possible at the present time. More 
experimental work must be done. 

The most severe strain is that of lightning. Heating by the 
dynamic arc which follows the lightning stroke may break an 
insulator but there is, in general, no necessity of allowing the 
arc to play long enough to do this. 

The high-frequency test has the advantage of giving many 
successive strokes which cause shifting creeping sparks. These 


shifting creeping sparks search out the flaws in the skirts. 


In the demonstration tests made by Mr. Thomson and Mr. 
Nichols, a frequency of 180,000 cycles from an oscillation trans- 
former was applied successively to several pin insulators and to 
a pair of suspension insulators. The usual result of the test on 
the pin type was to puncture one skirt after another, until the 
last one was left. A single skirt withstands the high-frequency 
strains better than two or more. The suspension type insulators 
in test refused to puncture, although the discharges were passed 
over them for nearly a minute. In every case most of the sparks 
crept over the surface of the porcelain. These effects are shown 
in Figs. 19 and 20. 
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H. Winfield Secor (by letter): This paper on the high-fre- 
quency testing of high-voltage insulators seems of prime import- 
ance, and it is a matter that should be followed up closely by 
both manufacturers and engineers. 

Referring to Mr. Lincoln’s remarks, in regard to whether the 
current applied to the insulator under such high-frequency test 
as described, really was impressed at a potential of as great a 
periodicity as mentioned by Mr. Thomas, I would say that in 
accordance with Thompson’s well-known equations, applying 
to an oscillation circuit such as employed by Mr. Thomas, 
which is not greatly different from the ordinary wireless trans- 
mitting circuit, the following holds true: 

Mr. Thomas’ arrangement of the high-frequency test com- 
prises a closed oscillating circuit, and whether or not an alterna- 
ting—or, if you please, an oscillating—surge is caused to be set 
up in that circuit and to act on the insulator under test depends 
upon whether or not the resistance, squared, of the closed oscilla- 
tion circuit is smaller than four times the inductance divided 
by the capacity of the circuit. In case it is smaller the condenser 
discharge is oscillatory or alternating in character, but if 
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then the condenser discharge is not alternating or oscillating 
in character. In view of this it seems quite probable that the 
insulator is not always subjected to a high-frequency alternating- 
current test, as the oscillation period of this circuit is a function 
partly of the capacity of the insulator being tested, and partly 
of its resistance. 

Having these conditions under which to work, the number of 
shocks in a given time to which the insulator is subjected can 
be found by means of a wave-meter calibrated to read frequency 
per second, instead of wave length, provided, of course, that 
the circuit conforms to the above-mentioned rule so that the 
condenser discharge is oscillatory or alternating. In this con- 
nection I believe the new direct-reading wave-meter, developed 
by Dr. Seibt of Germany, would be of service, indicating in a 
similar manner to the ordinary direct-reading instruments, by 
means of a pivoted needle moving over a graduated scale, the- 
wave length at any instant, and conversely the frequency of 
the alternations, or, also, the number of shocks applied in a given 
time to the insulator being tested. As suggested by Mr. Lincoln, 
a decrease in each train of waves or oscillations takes place, and 
the peaks of the decreasing waves, equivalent to each half-cycle 
of transformer primary current, follow a logarithmic curve, and 
the logarithmic decrement may easily be determined by means 
of a Marconi decremeter. At the frequency mentioned in Mr. 
Thomas’s paper, viz.: 1,000,000 cycles per second, the wave 
length is 300 m., as the velocity of ether waves is 300,000,000 m. 
per sec., and this wave length is easily read on any ordinary 
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wave-meter, or on Dr. Seibt’s instrument, also much lower wave 
lengths corresponding to several million cycles per second. 
Lightning discharges have a very high frequency, generally, and 
a varying potential that is enormous, and in view of this it does 
not seem that insulators will ever be built that can be guaranteed 
to stand any lightning, but these high-frequency tests are certainly 
a pene step in advance and are to be highly commended, in my 
mind. 

E. S. Lincoln (by letter): I noticed with particular interest 
Mr. Sandford’s remarks relative to a laboratory for high-voltage 
investigations, and I wish to state at this time that such a 
laboratory is under construction. It will be fitted for both testing 
and research work, with a special department for high-voltage 
investigations. The maximum potential will be 1,000,000 volts at 
60 cycles with a capacity of 1000 kv-a. Details of this laboratory 
will be furnished to the Institute in the near future, but I wish 
to mention the fact at this time so as to inform those who are 
interested in this subject that they will have the facilities for 
making any test that they may desire. 

Ford W. Harris (by letter): I should like to ask if it is possible 
to add to Mr. Sothman’s paper, or rather to the tabulation, a 
column showing the number of sections tested. Abaeisy sme 
number of different insulators actually tested. This is important, 
as, if all the insulation tests were made on a single string, a con- 
siderable error might be involved due to peculiarities of the 
insulators involved. In dealing with a problem of this nature 
average results are sought after and the only way to get average 
results is to test a considerable number of sections. 

The second point that would seem to me to be pertinent is 
the question of the costs of the various types involved. For 
example the insulator “ type A ” would appear to be materially 
cheaper than those having a metal cap, and it might be that, 
by using a larger number, the same or better protection could 
be obtained at lower cost. In considering this phase of the 
matter the additional cost of structure to accommodate the 
longer length of string would also have to be considered. What 
the power user is really buying is insulation, and a little addi- 
tional information from Mr. Sothman would be interesting. 

I have not had any considerable experience with transmission 
lines but have used a considerable number of insulators 
that were originally designed for such lines in various 
types of switching devices. When used for such purposes 
the question of mechanical strength is a critical one. I 
have come to two conclusions. First, that for cementing 
insulators together and cementing on caps and cementing in 
pins, there is nothing better than neat Portland cement. Such 
cementing must, however, be watched very closely and the parts 
kept wet. A good method in the case of pins is to invert the 
insulator and fill the petticoats with water. Portland is a 
hydraulic cement and needs lots of water. The second point 
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is that the use of line insulators in disconnecting switches 
and the like is poor economy. It is true that most op- 
erators prefer to use the same insulator on disconnecting 
switches and the line on account of ease of carrying spare parts, 
but the average insulator is entirely too weak for such use and 
much better results may be obtained by the skilful design of 
special porcelains with larger fastenings. I have often wondered 
if the characteristics of ordinary line insulators could not be 
materially improved by applying the same analysis that we have 
applied to those for disconnecting switches. 

The photographs reproduced are very interesting, but 
photographs of discharges are somewhat likely to be mis- 
leading, due to the unfortunate characteristic they have 
of integrating the discharges. That is, they photograph dis- 
charges that occur at different times and the result is the sum of 
all the discharges that occur during exposure. Even if the expos- 
sures are made absolutely the same there is an accidental factor to 
be considered in that such discharges are more or less intermittent 
and vary greatly in their violence from second to second, even 
with the conditions maintained absolutely constant. This is 
quite generally understood, however, and Mr. Sothman has 
doubtless given them for their value as qualitative measures 
rather than as quantitative. They certainly show just what we 
may expect during the time of stress on an insulator. 

Charles Rufus Harte (by letter): The determination of 
Messrs. Imlay and Thomas that a grounded pin tends to con- 
centrate stresses upon an insulator and thus reduce its factor 
of safety is particularly interesting to the writer, who for some 
years has taken exception to the desired practise, first of the 
telephone companies, and now of the joint committee specifica- 
tions for high-tension crossing protection, in calling indiscrimi- 
nately for grounding pins and grounded strips on crossarms at 
these crossings. 

Where a transmission line has such construction throughout 
its length there is no distinction, but it has always seemed to 
the writer, and a number of instances had confirmed that belief 
prior to the evidence of this paper, that to ground the pins at 
the crossings alone, takes away a considerable proportion of the 
protection it is intended to create by the use of higher safety 
factors for insulators at this point. 

Edward Bennett (by letter): In the ‘‘ Discussion of Tests ”’ 
in the paper by Messrs. Imlay and Thomas, great importance 
is attached to the fact that the potentials causing puncture of 
the insulators were of high frequency. The implication is that 
the puncture of the insulators is to be attributed either to some 
difference in the nature of 60-cycle and high-frequency stresses 
or to some difference in the distribution of the stresses through- 
out the body of the insulating material at high and at low fre- 
quencies. It is further stated that the insulators which did not 
puncture at 250,000 volts on 60 cycles under oil, punctured 
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after a comparatively few shocks of high-frequency discharge 
and without apparently opposing a resistance of much over 
100,000 volts (10-in. (25.4 cm.) spark gap). 

It would seem, however, that under the conditions of test 
shown in Fig. 11 of the paper, the breakdown of a 10-in. measur- 
ing gap would indicate the application between line-wire and 
pin of a potential far in excess of 100,000 volts during the interval 
of time required to bridge across the 10-in. gap or, in general, to 
establish a conducting flash-over path. 

The breakdown of a spark gap is not an instantaneous phenom- 
enon; our knowledge of the rates of breakdown of the series gap 
and of the flash-over path does not permit of the formation of 
an estimate of the value to which the potential between the line- 
wire and pin might build up during the interval of breakdown. 
It is conceivable, however, that with a 25-in. (63.5-cm.) series 
gap and the transformer adjusted as stated, the potential across 
the insulator might build up to 500,000 volts. 
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If this is the case, the puncture of the insulators is not to be 
attributed to the high-frequency stresses alone, but partly, or 
possibly largely, to the application of extremely high potentials 
for short intervals; that is, the interval of the “ spark-lag ”’ of 
the protective path—the flash-over path. To eliminate from 
the tests an unknown high potential, a third plate might be used, 
as indicated in Fig. 21 of this discussion, with the insulators 
connected by extremely short wires between two of the plates, 
as shown. : 

Whatever the explanation, the paper emphasizes the fact that 
the insulators puncture in service which are protected by flash- 
over under prevailing testing conditions. The paper is of great 
importance because it brings this out so clearly, and emphasizes 
the need of tests, such as those described, more nearly represent- 
ing service, conditions. 

F. F. Brand (by letter): The high-frequency tests outlined 
by Messrs. Imlay and Thomas are, I believe, the first recorded 
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in which an attempt was made to subject insulators to a definite 
test similar to a lightning disturbance. 

There are one or two points I wish to raise with reference to 
the statement that the potential drop across the insulator was 
apparently only 100,000 volts. The method of measurement was 
to connect a spark gap in multiple with the insulator, and in 
series with this spark gap was a high non-inductive resistance. 
At a frequency of approximately 1,000,000 cycles per second 
the charging current from the line side would be considerable, 
and the radiation current also would be appreciable, therefore 
the voltage drop across this resistance might be quite high. 
Furthermore, the spark gap was some 5 or 6 ft. (1.5 to 2 m.) from 
the insulator, so that the inductance was appreciable. There- 
fore, we do not know that the voltage indicated by the spark 
gap represented the actual voltage across the insulator when it 
arced over. Furthermore, we do not know whether the spark 
gap is accurate at a high frequency. 

The explanation the authors give of the cause of breakdown 
is quite feasible. It may also be possible that, while the energy 
required to disrupt that small part of the dielectric which repre- 
sents the resistance which is in series with the capacity of the 
insulator, is greater than the energy required to disrupt the 
air around the insulator, due to the inductance of the path around 
the insulator, and to the fact that the air usually breaks down by 
corona which requires time to form, the air does not have time 
to break down before the dielectric adjacent to the pin is dis- 
rupted. Each further impulse produces this failure until the 
whole insulator head is punctured. 

It would appear that a more careful study of the gradient 
around the sharp edges of the pin would solve this difficulty. 
In an electrose insulator we might mold a sphere of metal into 
the insulation and screw the pin into it. 

In regard to suspension insulators, if the potential balance 
over the string depends to any great extent on the leakage 
current, at high frequency this would be obliterated by the larger 
charging current through both the shunt and mutual capacity, 
and thus the voltage required to arc over the string would 
decrease. Also, if the potential balance is dependent to any 
extent on corona formation, with a sudden application of voltage, 
as by a wave with a steep front, the potential rises to a high value 
before corona forms and thus the distribution of potential is 
not the same. 

Furthermore, the links connecting the units have an inductance 
which is not negligible, and as the frequency increases, the voltage 
drop across this inductance increases by the frequency times the 
increased current through the insulators to ground. This 
voltage is in opposition to the voltage across the insulators; 
thus the sum of the voltages across the insulators no longer 
equals the total voltage across the string, but is higher, thus 
causing the insulators to arc over at a less total voltage across 
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the string. The puncture of the line unit would not necessarily 
occur unless the potential gradient is excessive at some point. 

Since the above tests were made, I have tried with the same 
apparatus and voltage the effect of high frequency on a small 
string of suspension insulators, but did not succeed in breaking 
them in 150 flashes, possibly due to the fact that the excess 
voltage over the arcing voltage of the string was not proportion- 
ately as great as in the tests described in the paper. 

Mr. P. M. Lincoln has raised the point that the frequency of 
oscillation as given by the authors is not correct, but that the 
insulator reflects the wave of potential—this is not exactly 
correct. The frequency of oscillation given by the authors was 
calculated from the constants of the circuit when the insulator 
had arced over. The oscillation before this is the oscillation 
with the capacity of the insulator in series with the inductance 
of the connections and the main capacity. Inasmuch as the low- 
voltage capacity of the insulator, that is, before corona forms, 
was less than one-tenth of the main capacity, the insulator 
would be subjected to an oscillation practically at a frequency 
equal to that caused by its capacity only with the inductance of 
the circuit, and the potential across the main condenser would 
be sustained until the insulator punctured or had time to arc 
over. 

Mr. Peek has suggested that the reason why the insulators 
punctured is due to the sudden application of a voltage in 
excess of the puncture voltage at normal frequency, and is not 
due primarily to the high frequency of the oscillation. This can 
readily be tried by applying an impulse test at a voltage less 
than the low-frequency puncture voltage. 

Turning now to a consideration of the paper by Mr. Sothman, 
I wish to call attention to the errors in results which arise if 
the method of testing does not correspond to service conditions. 

Practically all line insulators are used between line and ground, 
therefore the grounded end of the insulator string should be 
grounded during test. Due to the fact that each insulator has 
a capacity to ground, as well as a mutual capacity with reference 
to the other insulators, the voltage is not divided uniformly over 
the total string. The arcing voltage of the string usually occurs 
when the line unit reaches the arcing point, thus the arcing volt- 
age of the string is not equal to the arcing voltage of one unit 
multiplied by the number of units. This discrepancy is increased 
the greater the number of units from line to ground, and the 
greater the ratio of the shunt to mutual capacity. Thus in 
testing with the neutral of the testing system grounded, as 
apparently was done by Mr. Sothman, the number of units 
between line and ground is one-half the total number in the 
string, and the voltage from line unit to ground is one-half the 
total voltage on the string. 

Neglecting,the change of potential balance due to corona and 
the leakage current, for a string of five insulators, similar to the 
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type A shown, the dry arcing voltage with one terminal grounded 
is 281 kv. The arcing voltage with the neutral grounded, 
calculated from the ratio of shunt to mutual capacity, would be 
332 kv. Seven units similar to the type ZH shown should arc 
over at 357 kv. with one end grounded, and at 450 kv. with the 
neutral grounded. Five units of the type D shown should arc 
over at 308 kv. with one end grounded, and 368 kv. with the 
neutral grounded. 

Thus we see that we do not even get a correct comparison 
between the types, as the ratio of shunt to mutual capacity is 
not the same for different types, also the number of units used 
in the string is not the same. In practise this difference is 
not so great as the calculations show, due to the potential 
balance being changed by corona formation, but there is liability 
of serious error in results with the neutral of the testing system 
grounded. 

Regarding the author’s list of specifications and tests I would 
make the following suggestions regarding some of the points 
raised. 

Method of Support. The insulator should be supported as 
nearly as possible asin service. Normally the top of the insulator 
string should be grounded in suspension insulators, and the pin 
in pin type insulators. Tests thus should always be made with 
one terminal of the testing transformer grounded. The insulator 
should be supported by approximately the same size apparatus 
as the service crossarm. The voltage should be applied to a 
conductor the same size as the line conductor, of a length suffi- 
cient to prevent concentration of stress on the ends affecting the 
test. The insulator should not approach closely any large 
bodies, and in a string of suspension insulators the line should 
probably not be closer than twice the length of the string from 
the ground surface. 

Capacity of Testing Transformer and Generator. These should 
be large enough to give a fairly heavy dynamic arc, and to 
prevent very great distortion of the wave shape, also to prevent 
the regulation of the testing system being changed by the insula- 
tor load. In general, a testing transformer with a normal rating 
of 0.5 to 1 ampere, high-tension winding, with a generator of 
equal rating to the transformer, is sufficient. ; 

Method of Determining Voltage. This should be by a device 
which indicates the maximum of the voltage wave, such as a 
spark gap. The ratio of the transformer should be checked 
against the spark gap when connected to the insulators, and this 
ratio used as a final means of determining the exact voltage. 

Method of Regulating the Voltage. This should be one which 
avoids distortion of the wave shape. The potentiometer method 
is undoubtedly the best, that is, with shunt and series resistance 
or reactance. In large power outfits this, however, is both bulky 
and wasteful of power, and a method using generator field con- 
trol within small limits and a multiple-circuit generator or low- 
tension winding on the testing transformer is very satisfactory. 
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Effect of Frequency.. Commercial tests are usually made at 
60 cycles, the variation between results at this frequency and 
other operating frequencies being small. High-frequency tests 
are particularly a design test and should be made only on a few 
sample insulators or a specified small percentage of the insulators. 
These tests are difficult to execute, to duplicate, and are at 
present destructive to the insulators. The impulse test outlined 
by Messrs. Imlay and Thomas is probably more definite than 
the sustained oscillations produced by an oscillation circuit, in 
which the maximum voltage is unknown. Also a sustained test 
is probably unfair to the insulator by reason of the heating of the 
dielectric under sustained high-frequency voltage. 

Wet Test. Two conditions of artificial rain are required for a 
general wet test, depending on the climate the insulators are 
to be used in. One is precipitation in large drops as in a thunder 
storm, the other being more nearly a mist. A precipitation of 
0.5 in. (12.7 mm.) per minute for the large drops and about 
0.25 to 0.3 in. (6.35 to 7.62 mm.) per minute for the mist 
gives severe enough results. The mist can be readily produced 
by sprays in which compressed air is used to atomize the water. — 
In this way the mist is blown up under a shallow petticoat of an 
insulator. The specific resistance of the rain plays a very import- 
ant part in the results. In general a fairly high specific resistance 
should be used to approximate rain conditions. In Pittsfield, 
Mass., the city water has an average specific resistance per cu. 
em. of 7500 ohms. The rain should be at an angle of 45 deg. to 
the horizontal for vertical insulators, and 45 deg. to the inside 
of horizontal or strain insulators. 

Corona. The insulator should certainly show no corona at 
normal operating voltage, and an insulator which does not show 
corona until practically the arc-over point is best, as such an 
insulator is less likely to be disrupted by sudden impulses of 
potential which may rise to a very high voltage before corona 
has time to form. : 

Design Test. A design test of twice the line voltage under 
wet conditions should be a good value, the value of the dry arc- 
over not being so important, provided it is not less than the 
wet test, which can occur in badly proportioned strings of sus- 
pension insulators. The test should be made at a barometric 
pressure equal to the mean pressure at the maximum altitude 
at which the insulator string is to operate. If this test is not 
feasible as a regular test the results should be corrected for 
altitude from experimental tests on certain of the insulators. 

Max H. Collbohm (by letter): The subject treated in the two 
papers on testing of insulators, particularly the high-frequency 
test, is of considerable importance to the transmission engineer 
for the reason that practically all insulator breakdowns are 
caused by external or internal lightning strokes of inherent 
high frequency, while hardly any insulator is damaged under 
normal operating conditions. 
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The writer has observed on two transmission systems—44,000- 
volt and 66,000-volt, 65 mi. (104.6 km.)—that breakdowns 
occurred most frequently on the strain insulators on dead-ends 
along the line, although these were composed of more units than 
the ordinary suspension. In one instance practically every strain 
insulator on the whole line was damaged by a single inductive 
stroke caused by accidentally closing a short-circuited line 
under full potential. This was very likely due to a high-fre- 
quency surge finding an easier path through the insulator in 
direct line with the power cables than over the loop connecting 
the two dead-ended lines and offering probably a high impedance 
under high frequency on account of its curved form. 

The writer has previously suggested a high-frequency insula- 
tor test at extremely high voltage and sudden application in: 
order to determine the capacity effect of the insulator under 
lightning stresses. He believes that the inherent fatigue of the 
insulator material is an important factor in the self-protecting 
qualities of the insulator against the very short lightning strokes. 
This is again a point in favor of a grounded system (over resist- 
ance) as against an ungrounded system, on account of the 
absence of the probability of continuous arcing grounds pro- 
ducing high frequency. 

The puncture between pin and top of insulator is probably 

due to the high potential gradient at the pin with its small 
dimensions and sharp corners, and improvements could be 
effected, as indicated in the papers under discussion, by care- 
fully avoiding sharp corners and small curvature on the pin, 
and by increasing the thickness of the material around the pin. 
As a further means for protection the writer would suggest 
the adaptation of a fairly large metal disk on the pin of each 
insulator in the row, as close as permissible to the head of the 
pin without reducing materially the flash-over resistance by 
approaching the petticoats too closely, and also equipping the 
insulator cap likewise with an extension of its lower rim in the 
form of a horizontal disk. This would serve, for one thing, to 
obtain a more even distribution of static stresses by shielding 
the pin as far as practicable, and it may furthermore have the 
more important function of a condenser, the action of which may 
eventually be sufficient to pass to ground any high-frequency 
charge, thus being similar in operation to the high-frequency 
arrester of recent European development. 
_ Another protection to the insulator may be available in the 
installation of arcing rods, both above and below the insulator, 
the comparatively sharp end points of these rods tending to 
break down sooner than arcing rings would, on account of the 
higher potential gradient at the ends. The writer is completing 
the erection of a 66,000-volt line equipped with these arcing 
rods and awaits with great interest the effect of this arrange- 
ment during the coming lightning season. 

The installation of arcing rods seems to have had a beneficial 
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effect on one 6600-volt line put into service a year ago which 
has gone through a number of very severe storms, the effect of 
which was shown by the burning up of an outdoor fuse box and 
by the almost continuous operation of the electrolytic arrester, 
with final damage, without having caused the slightest injury 
to even a single insulator. 

It is the writer’s opinion that ideal conditions can only be 
obtained by developing each insulator so as to act as its own 
arrester, either by giving it sufficient conductance under high- 
frequency conditions by means of additional condenser capacity, 
probably arranged as mentioned above, or by preventing the 
passage of high-frequency energy over the insulator proper 
by providing a suitable choke coil between the power conductor 
and insulator (which in case of suspension insulators could be 
arranged with comparative ease and cheapness between wire 
clamp and suspension hook by a few turns of iron wire) and 
letting the arcing rods take care of the main discharge (preventing 
service interruption by the use of a grounding rheostat of lowest 
permissible current-carrying capacity to avoid opening of 
switch). 

Regarding the insulator test as a test, the writer believes that 
it ought to be made under conditions closely approaching those 
under which the insulators have to operate: 

All insulators intended for steel towers should be placed on 
steel crossarms with cable attached, to get exact static stress 
distribution. . 

All insulator wet tests should be made with a strong air 
current directed horizontally against the insulators to get the 
effect of a wind carrying the rain into the insulators. 

All insulators for service along the coast should be tested with 
salt water. 

Strain insulators should be tested horizontally with rain 
applied alternately, or perhaps simultaneously, from both sides. 

All high-voltage tests to be made under mechanical loading. 

With these points considered, the test itself (as for the buyer’s 
interest only) should otherwise be conducted about as follows: 

1. Mechanical test (continued throughout the entire test). 

2. Wet test on completed unit with hardware attached. 

3. Wet test on string of units with cable attached. 

4. High-frequency high-voltage test (wet) on string of units 
with cable attached. 

5. Dry test on single unit. 

6. High-frequency test (dry) on string of units with cable 
attached. 

7. (Optional). Tests Nos. 3, 4 and 6 repeated with arcing 
rods attached, to determine proper dimensions for the latter in 
combination with the particular insulator pattern. 

P. W. Sothman (by letter): Referring to Mr. Mershon’s 
criticism that rather undue emphasis has been laid upon factors 
of safety relative to the line voltage, it must be borne in mind 
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that owing to the lack of operating experience with potentials 
as high as 110 or 120 kv., the question of line insulation was, at 
the time, obviously one of paramount importance, and the tests 
were conducted with the end in view to ascertain first of all the 
insulator best suited to work safely at a voltage arbitrarily placed 
at twice the operating voltage under the worst condition. The 
fact that insulators may fail owing to suddenly applied excess 
voltages or surges along the line due to lightning discharges or 
other disturbances was even then pretty well appreciated and 
the records show that the selection of the type E insulator was 
made mainly because of its superiority in resisting puncture as 
compared with other insulators which stood up equally well with 
regard to the double line voltage test. 

The use of still higher voltages appears to encounter certain 
limitations, and although it is now fully realized that the problem 
of insulating the line against lightning disturbances is one quite 
different from that of insulating against line voltage only, it is 
nevertheless apparent that a radical departure from the method 
employed at the present time for insulating the line must be adopt- 
ed, if transmission voltages much above 130 or 150 kv. are to be 
used in future. A mere increasing of units of the present suspen- 
sion insulator will not afford the insulating value which could be 
expected from the amount of porcelain and space employed. An 
increase in insulation simply by increasing the dimensions of 
the material either in linear or in cubic direction proportionately 
to increased line voltage, will not work out satisfactorily with 
the present methods of insulator design, and unless a more 
scientific method is devised the use of higher voltages should be 
considered with more conservatism than has been displayed in 
some cases. 


L. E. Imlay (by letter): We set out to develop a pin type 


insulator adapted for use on 44,000-volt circuits which would 
not puncture with lightning discharges. The plan we adopted 
was to take an insulator already designed for 44,000-volt service, 
subject it to the stresses which it would receive in actual service, 
and vary its size and shape until the desired result was secured. 
The nearest approximation to lightning that we could obtain was 
the discharge from a 750,000-volt, 500-kw. transformer. 

In the course of the tests we found that the most effective way 
to secure the desired results was to reduce the width of the 
petticoats. When these were entirely removed the desired 
result was obtained, so far as resisting puncture was concerned. 
This is shown by test No. 14, in which the insulator consisted of 
a cylinder of electrose about 5 in. (12.7 cm.) high and 5 in. in 


diameter. This insulator, however, would not answer our | 


requirements, as it flashed over the surface on 60 cycles wet at 
33,500 volts. It is highly probable, however, that the insulator, 
even in this form, would have been adequate for 44,000-volt 
service in places where its surface would not become covered 
with dust from chemical works and where rain water only could 
get on it. 


——_ 
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The idea of a high-tension line insulator without petticoats 
was so novel that we could not make up our minds to go any 
further in this direction, although the next logical step would 
have been to increase the height of the cylinder until the required 
leakage surface was obtained. We finally adopted a compromise 
design involving the use of a wooden pin. which was equivalent 
to lengthening the cylinder. We retained considerable of the 
petticoat feature, but a plain cylinder without these projections 
would probably have been better. 

Transmission lines can be adequately protected from lightning 
by the installation of a sufficient number of overhead guard wires. 
If the system is of sufficient importance to warrant the expense ° 
necessary to provide this method of protection, insulators we 
already have available are adequate. If, however, this expense 
is not justified, insulators should be provided which will not be 
injured by lightning and which will remain in condition after 
lightning discharges and the arcs consequent thereto have 
passed over their surfaces, so that the line can be placed in service 
immediately after an interruption. Such an insulator will 
perform the functions of a lightning arrester. I believe each line 
insulator should be an adequate lightning arrester and a system 
equipped with such insulators should have no need of an elabor- 
ate lightning arrester equipment at the stations to protect the 
generating and transforming apparatus. I trust the slight 
amount of work which we have done in beginning this investiga- 
tion will lead to the development of a reliable insulator which 
will answer these requirements. 

P. H. Thomas (by letter): By the expression “high fre- 
quency,” in our paper, is meant an abrupt or steep wave-front 
rather than a sustained high-frequency vibration. It is very 
unlikely that anything more than a very few rapidly decreasing 
waves would be produced by the high-potential discharge of 
this apparatus. 

Care should be taken to distinguish between the breakdown 
of insulating material by constantly applied sustained high-fre- 
quency potentials, and the tests of this paper. The former may 
cause the failure of very strong insulators in virtue of the rapid 
cumulative heating due to the dielectric losses produced by the 
alternating high-intensity static field, while in the tests described 
in our paper the high-frequency shocks were not sustained and 
a space of time occurred between each application and the next. 
No evidence of heating could be found either inside or outside 
the insulator until after an arc had passed. 

Perhaps the most interesting question raised during the dis- 
cussion is that of the cause or nature of the marked preference 
of the high-frequency discharge for puncturing the insulator 


-Gnstead of flashing over. It has been argued that an air gap 


requires a certain amount of time to break down, which time is 
greater than the amount of time required for the solid material 
to break down, and consequently that if the time of application 
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of voltage were too short to permit the air gap to break down 
when its normal breakdown voltage limit was reached by the 
rising wave, the impressed voltage would go on rising above this 
limit until the breakdown limit of the solid material was reached. 
This explanation seems plausible enough and will explain the 
phenomenon, provided it be true that the spark gap in air does 
require alonger time to break down than the solid material, and 
provided, further, that the actual minimum limit of time required 
for such a breakdown in air is actually greater than the time 
required for the potential to rise to its maximum in these tests, 
and at the same time, that the time required for the breakdown 
of the solid material is less than the time required to reach full 
potential. If all of these conditions are true it is a rather remark- 
able coincidence. 

It does not seem probable to the writer that there is any such 
length of time required to start a discharge across an air gap as 
is required for the potential to rise in the present case. It is true, 
as pointed out by Mr. P. M. Lincoln, and more in detail by Mr. 
Brand, that the initial discharge to the insulator top before 
breakdown will be at a higher frequency than the main discharge 
(perhaps four to six times as high), yet the period is so long com- 
pared with the numerous known instances of sparks from far 
higher frequency, that its likelihood seems very small. 

If an air gap could not break down as rapidly as the voltage 
was impressed on the air gap in this case, it would not be possible 
to operate Tesla coils as they are operated, for the voltage on 
the terminals of the coil secondaries would be reversed before 
a spark could occur. Similarly with the famous Hertz researches, 
where far, far higher frequencies were used than in these tests. 
Hertz could not have gotten sparks from his very high frequencies 
if a spark gap could not break down in a period as short as that 
of these tests. 

It may be argued that a short gap would break down more 
readily than a long one, but this would not seem to be the case, 
since the longer gap will have a proportionally higher voltage. 
In the case of the present tests the available voltage was far 
higher than the normal resistance of the spark gap, and further, 
there was immediately available a very large amount of stored 
energy from the condenser. Another point should be considered, 
that it is not necessary, in order to relieve the potential strain 
on the solid material, that a spark be established all the way 
across the gap, but merely that the charge be able to escape 
from the live metal parts into the air. 

Finally, if the air cannot break down quickly and a potential 
of 300,000 volts is thus impressed upon the solid material of 
the insulator head, those insulators having a head only 1 in. 
(25.4 mm.) thick should have invariably broken down, for they 


failed under oil at 200,000 volts. As a matter of fact there was — 


little difference in their behavior from that of those with 2-in. 
(50.8 mm.) heads. 
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Mr. Peek has suggested that in the normal tests of insulators 
the formation of corona at 60 cycles permits a redistribution of 
stress over the surface of the insulator and enables it to stand 
a higher applied voltage than would otherwise be the case. 
This action is very similar to the explanation given in the paper, 
except that the effect is there attributed to insulation resistance 
rather than corona. In Fig. 9 of our paper the insulation leak- 
age paths are illustrated as through solid material, but the same 
aed would be produced if they were over the surface of the insu- 
ator. 

Mr. Brand’s discussion is much to the point, and is especially 
valuable as he was present at the tests and was familiar with 
all the apparatus. 

Mr. Mershon has asked why we consider that the effect of 
the metal foil band is to increase the effective size of the pin, 
as shown in Fig. 3 of the paper. This is because the band tends 
to take the same potential as the pin on account of its superior 
electrostatic capacity to the pin and hence acts electrically 
as part of the pin. 

Referring more broadly to the testing and inspection of high- 
tension insulators, I wish to say that Mr. Sothman’s paper gives 
an excellent treatment of the subject and fulfills the plan of the 
High-Tension Transmission Committee that this meeting should 
give a foundation or a text for a thorough general discussion of 
the subject, with the hope that at some later meeting it may 
be possible to arrive at some concrete agreement as to the essen- 
tials of a satisfactory test. 

While many thoughts are suggested by Mr. Sothman’s paper 
and the discussion thereon, I wish to call attention only to the 
point made by Mr. Brand, viz., that when a string of suspension 
insulators is used, its test strength will be greatly altered by a 
grounding of one end of the string. This effect will be the more 
marked the greater the number of units in the string and the 
greater the capacity of the individual insulators to ground, as 
compared with their internal capacity. Mr. Peek’s admirable 
paper treating of string efficiency* makes this clear. 

I would here suggest as a probable explanation of the apparent 
relative weakness of a string of insulators when used as strain 
insulators, the fact that the units will have a larger capacity 
to ground when in a nearly horizontal position than when ver- 
tical, and will therefore have a less string efficiency. if this 
be true, some designs should suffer more than others from being 
used in an inclined position, and the strings composed of many 
units should be the most affected. 

R. F. Hayward (communicated after adjournment): It is 
probably safe to say that no long-distance transmission line that 
has been equipped with insulators designed on any reasonable 
basis has ever experienced the slightest difficulty from rain or 
snow. This is absolutely true, at least, in the writer’s experience. 


* Electrical Characteristics of the Suspension Insulator, in Part I, p.. 907. 
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Consequently all tests of insulators for breakdown under arti- 
ficial rain conditions, with ordinary frequencies, while being 
important, should be looked at more in the light of standard tests 
for strength of iron or steel or cement; in other words, some- 
thing that has got down to more or less settled conditions. 

In the writer’s experience with high-tension transmission at 
50 and 60 cycles over long distances and wide areas in Utah and 
Mexico, after eliminating breakdowns due to the mechanical 
destruction of insulators from outside sources, the only brea 
downs of insulators that have passed through the standard tests 
have occurred in cases where there has undoubtedly been a high- 
frequency discharge of some kind or other, whether from light- 
ning or as the result of some sudden surge, as from a heavy short- 
circuit. 

I do not think that people interested in high-tension transmis- 
sion can have the importance of high-frequency tests too strongly 
brought before their attention, and I look forward to any inves- 
tigations that may throw additional light on this matter. 


CODE OF PRINCIPLES OF PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT 
OF THE 
‘AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


ADOPTED BY THE Boarp oF Drrecrors, March 8, 1912. 


. General Principles. 
. The Engineer’s Relations to Client or Employer. 

Ownership of Engineering Records and Data. 

. The Engineer’s Relations to the Public. 
. The Engineer’s Relations to the Engineering Fraternity. 
. Amendments. 

While the following principles express, generally, the engineer’s rela- 
tions to client, employer, the public, and the engineering fraternity, it 
is not presumed that they define all of the engineer’s duties and obliga- 
tions. 


Hmiovow > 


A. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

1. In all of his relations the engineer should be guided by the highest 
principles of honor. 

2. It is the duty of the engineer to satisfy himself to the best of his 
ability that the enterprises with which he becomes identified are of legiti- 
mate character. If after becoming associated with an entervrise he finds 
it to be of questionable character, he should sever his connection with it 
as soon as practicable. } 


B. THE ENGINEER'S RELATIONS To CLIENT OR EMPLOYER 


3. The engineer should consider the protection of a client’s or employer’s 
interests his first professional obligation, and therefore should avoid 
every act contrary to this duty. If any other considerations, such as 
professional obligations or restrictions, interfere with his meeting the 
legitimate expectation of a client or employer, the engineer should inform 
him of the situation. 

4, An engineer can not honorably accept compensation, financial or 
otherwise, from more than one interested party, without the consent 
of all parties. The engineer, whether consulting, designing installing 
or operating, must not accept commissions, directly or indirectly, from 
parties dealing with his client or employer. 

5. Anengineer called upon to decide on the use of inventions, apparatus, 
or anything in which he has a financial interest, should make his status in 
the matter clearly understood before engagement. 

6. Anengineer in independent practise may be employed by more than 
one party, when the interests of the several parties do not conflict; and it 
should be understood that he is not expected to devote his entire time to 
the work of one, but is free to carry out other engagements. A consulting 
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engineer permanently retained by a party, should notify others of this 
affiliation before entering into relations with them, if, in his opinion, the 
interests might conflict. 

7. An engineer should consider it his duty to make every effort to 
remedy dangerous defects in apparatus or structures or dangerous con- 
ditions of operation, and should bring these to the attention of his 
client or employer. 


C. OWNERSHIP OF ENGINEERING RECORDS AND DATA 


8. It is desirable that an engineer undertaking for others work in 
connection with which he may make improvements, inventions, plans, 
designs, or other records, should enter into an agreement regarding their 
ownership. >. 

9. If an engineer uses information which is not common knowl- 
edge or public property, but which he obtains from a client or em- 
ployer, the results in the form of plans, designs, or other records, should 
not be regarded as his property, but the property of his client or em- 
ployer. 

10. If an engineer uses only his own knowledge, or information 
which by prior publication, or otherwise, is public property and ob- 
tains no engineering data from a client or employer, except performance 
specifications or routine information; then in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary the results in the form of inventions, plans, designs, 
or other records, should be regarded as the property of the engineer, and 
the client or employer should be entitled to their use only in the case for 
which the engineer was retained. 

11. All work and results accomplished by the engineer in the form of 
inventions, plans, designs, or other records, that are outside of the field 
of engineering for which a client or employer has retained him, should be 
regarded as the engineer’s property unless there is an agreement to the 
contrary. 

12. When an engineer or manufacturer builds apparatus from designs 
supplied to him by a customer, the designs remain the property of the 
customer and should not be duplicated by the engineer or manufacturer for 
others without express permission. When the engineer or manufacturer 
and a customer jointly work out designs and plans or develop inventions 
a clear understanding should be reached before the beginning of the work 
regarding the respective rights of ownership in any inventions, designs, 
or matters of similar character, that may result. 

13. Any engineering data or information which an engineer obtains 
from his client or employer, or which he creates as a result of such infor- 
mation, must be considered confidential by the engineer; and while he 
is justified in using such data or information in his own practise as forming 
part of his professional experience, its publication without express per- 
mission is improper. 

14. Designs, data, records and notes made by an employee and refer- 
ring exclusively to his employer's work, should be regarded as his em- 
ployer’s property. 

15. A customer, in buying apparatus, does not acquire any right inits 
design but only the use of the apparatus purchased. A client does not 
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acquire any right to the plans made by a consulting engineer except for 
the specific case for which they were made. 


D. THE ENGINEER’S RELATIONS TO THE PUBLIC 


16. The engineer shoyld endeavor to assist the public to a fair and cor- 
rect general understanding of engineering matters, to extend the general 
knowledge of engineering, and to discourage the appearance of untrue, 
unfair or exaggerated statements on engineering subjects in the press or 
elsewhere, especially if these statements may lead to, or are made for the 
purpose of, inducing the public to participate in unworthy enterprises. 

17. Technical discussions and criticisms of engineering subjects should 
not be conducted in the public press, but before engineering societies, or 
in the technical press. 

18. It is desirable that first publication concerning inventions or 
other engineering advances should not be made through the public press, 
but before engineering societies or through technical publications. 

19. It is unprofessional to give an opinion on a subject without being 
fully informed as to all the facts relating thereto and as to the purposes 
for which the information is asked. The opinion should contain a full 
statement of the conditions under which it applies. 


E. THe ENGINEER’s RELATIONS To THE ENGINEERING FRATERNITY 


20. The engineer should take an interest in and assist his fellow ens 
gineers by exchange of general information and experience, by instruction 
and similar aid, through the engineering societies or by other means. He 
should endeavor to protect all reputable engineers from misrepresentation. 

21. The engineer should take care that credit for engineering work is 
attributed to those who, so far as his knowledge of the matter goes, are 
the real authors of such work. 

22. An engineer in responsible charge of work should not permit non- 
technical persons to overrule his engineering judgments on purely en- 
gineering grounds. 

F. AMENDMENTS 


Additions to, or modifications in, this Code may be made by the Board 
of Directors under the procedure applying to a by-law. 


HISTORY OF THE CODE 


At the Milwaukee Convention in May, 1906, Dr. Schuyler Skaats 
Wheeler delivered his presidential address on “Engineering Honor.” It 
was the sense of the Convention that the ideas contained in this address 
should be embodied in a Code of Ethics for the electrical engineering 
profession, and to this end the following committee was appointed in 
October, 1906: 

SCHUYLER SKAATS WHEELER, Chairman. 
H. W. Buck CHARLES P. STEINMETZ 

In May, 1907, the committee reported a code to the President and Board 
of Directors for discussion at the June Convention at Niagara Falls. It 
was discussed and adopted by the Convention but later the adoption had 
to be set aside on account of the provisions of the Constitution prohibiting 
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Conventions from acting upon questions affecting the Institute’s organiza- 
tion or policy. 

It was taken up by the Board of Directors on August 30, 1907, revised, 
printed and submitted to the membership for suggestions to be sent to 
a new committee appointed by President Stott. 

It lay dormant until June, 1911, when, in accordance with a resolution 
of the Board of Directors, President Jackson appointed a committee. 
The personnel of this committee, as reappointed by President Dunn in 
August, 1911, is as follows: 

GEORGE F. SEVER, Chairman. 
H. W. Buck CHARLES P. STEINMETZ 
SAMUEL REBER Henry G. Storr 
SCHUYLER SKAATS WHEELER 


This committee’s work was presented in a report to the Board of’ 


Directors on February 9, 1912, when the code was tentatively adopted. 
After a month’s careful analysis and consideration of numerous sugges- 
tions from the advisory members of the committee and others, the 
completed code was adopted at the meeting of the Board of Directors on 
March 8, 1912. 

At the meeting of February 9, the title of the committee and of the 
code was changed from that of Code of Ethics to Code of Principles of 
Professional Conduct. 

The committee was assisted by eighteen advisory members appointed 
by the President. Their names are appended. 


WitiiaM S. BARSTOW HENRY H. Norris 
Louris BELL RaLeH W. POPE 
Joun J. Carty Harris J. RYAN 
FrANcIS B. CROCKER CHARLES F. Scott 
DuGaLp C. JACKSON SAMUEL SHELDON 

A. E. KENNELLY WILLIAM STANLEY 
Joun W. Lies, Jr. Lewis B. STILLWELL 
C. O. MAILLOUX EL1inu THOMSON 


RateH D. MERSHON W. D. WEAVER 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1912 


The Board of Directors of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers herewith presents to the members of the Institute its annual report 
for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1912. 

Brief summaries of the work of the various standing and special com- 
mittees are included in the report, and also a detailed financial statement 
showing the condition of the respective funds of the Institute, the receipts 
and disbursements for the year, the assets and liabilities, and acon- 
densed cash statement. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the disbursements for the year far exceed 
those of all previous years, as a result of the constantly increasing activ- 
ity and scope of the Institute, there is an excess in the receipts over the 
disbursements of $5,574.35. 

Upon recommendation of the Finance Committee, the Institute pur- 
chased for investment,, in June 1911, $15,000 par value Wilmington 
Del., 43 per cent. registered bonds. 

The Board of Directors has held nine regular monthly meetings at 
Institute headquarters during the year, and one meeting at the Chicago 
Convention in June 1911. 

The Annual Convention was held in Chicago June 26-30, 1911. sitive 
registered attendance was 578 members. and 386 guests, a total of 964, 
which was the largest convention attendance in the history of the Institute. 

The Pacific Coast Meeting was held in Portland, Oregon, April 16-20, 
1912, and was attended by 210 members and guests, including delegations 
from all the principal Pacific Coast cities. 

A three day meeting under the auspices of the Pittsburgh Section and 
the Industrial Power Committee, in conjunction with the Association of 
Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers, was held in Pittsburgh April 25-28, 
1912. The attendance at this meeting was 265. 

At the Chicago, Portland and Pittsburgh meetings, in addition to 
the large number of excellent papers presented and discussed, the pro- 
grams included inspection trips and other interesting features arranged 
by local committees, which were both enjoyable and profitable to all 
who participated. 

During the year President Dunn presided at the Pittsburgh meeting and 


“at the Pacific Coast meeting at Portland. He also visited the Sections 


at Ithaca, Cleveland, Boston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, St. Louis and 


Lynn. 
At the Chicago Convention the resignation of Mr. Ralph W. Pope 
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as Secretary of the Institute, was tendered and accepted, and the Board 
of Directors, in recognition of Mr. Pope’s long and loyal services to the 
Institute, appointed him to the position of Honorary Secretary, in which 
capacity the Institute still has the benefit of his long experience in its 
affairs. 

Mr. Pope devotes his time principally to the welfare of the Sections 
and Branches, and during the year he has visited the following Sections: 
Ithaca, Schenectady, Chicago, Cleveland, Toledo, Washington, Min- 
nesota, Indianapolis-Lafayette, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, and Vancouver; also the Branches at Armour Institute and 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, and Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena. 
Upon his return trip from the Pacific Coast Convention at Portland he 
also addressed a meeting of members at Spokane, Wash., where a move- 
ment is on foot to establish a Section. 

At the first meeting of the Board of Directors in the present adminis- 
trative year, held on August 22, 1911, there was inaugurated a policy 
of publicity in Institute affairs, and accordingly a resumé of the 
actions of the Board has been sent to the technical press and all Di- 
rectors and members of committees immediately after each meeting. 

Mr. S. Z. de Ferranti, President of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
of Great Britian, visited this country in September, 1911, in company 
with several other prominent engineers. A luncheon in honor of the dis- 
tinguished guest was given by the Institute officers and past-presidents 
in New York on September 29th. 

A delegation of Institute members attended the International Elec- 
trical Congress and the meeting of the International Electrotechnical 
Commission held in Turin, Italy, in September, 1911. Reports of both 
meetings were published in the November, 1911, issue of the Institute 
PROCEEDINGS. 

At the October meeting of the Board of Directors, the President was 
requested, in view of the cordial hospitality shown by the Italian author- 
ities and members of the Associazione Elettrotecnica Italiana to the 
representatives of the United States and the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers attending the Congress at Turin, to appoint a committee 
to draft suitable resolutions expressing the appreciation of the Institute 
for the honors and distinctions the American representatives had received. 
In reporting these resolutions at the November Board meeting the 
committee suggested that in the case of the Associazione Elettrotecnica 
Italiana a more substantial evidence of appreciation and good will 
would be fitting and desirable, and recommended the presentation to 
the Associazione of a bust of Joseph Henry. Arrangements have been 


made for the formal presentation of the bust at the Annual Meeting on . 


May 21. 

A bronze bust of the distinguished German scientist, Hermann von 
Helmholtz, was presented to the Institute last fall by Mr. Edward D. 
Adams, to whom the Institute is indebted for many benefactions in the 
past. The formal presentation of the bust to the Institute was the feature 
of the Institute meeting held in New York in November 1911. The 
Verband Deutscher Elektrotechniker was represented at- the meeting 
by Dr. Adolf Franke of Berlin. 
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On October 13, 1911, resolutions were adopted by the Board directing 
the Editing Committee to regard as standard practise and to continue 
the insertion in its publications of metric equivalents, after each expres- 
sion of values in English measures; also that the Institute adopt the 
standard international symbology decided upon by the International 
Electrotechnical Commission; also that the Institute adopt as the standard 
direction for expressing advancement of phase ir graphic diagrams of 
alternating-current quantities the counter-clockwise direction standardized 
by the International Electrotechnical Commission. 

The President was also authorized to correspond with the officers of the 
leading European societies of electrical engineers with a view to establishing 
reciprocal visiting member privileges for the mutual advantage of European 
electrical engineers visiting the United States and American engineers visit- 
ing the various countries of Europe. 

At the November 1911 meeting of the Board a new By-law was adopted 
providing for preliminary nominations of officers of the Institute by 
petition. This has met with general approval, as was evidenced in the 
recent nominations for officers for 1912-1913. 

On January 12, 1912, Mr. F. L. Hutchinson, formerly Assistant Secre- 
tary, and Acting Secretary since Mr. Pope’s resignation, was appointed 
by the Board of Directors as Secretary of the Institute, to fill the un- 
expired term of Mr. Ralph W. Pope. 

The Board also unanimously approved the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution providing for the appointment of the Secretary by the 
Board instead of his election by the membership, and directed that this 
amendment be submitted to the membership for a vote. 

At the same meeting, in accordance with the provision of the Consti- 
tution by which Honorary Members may be chosen from among those who 
have rendered acknowledged eminent service to electrical engineer- 
ing, Professor Andre Blondel, of Paris, Mr. C. E. L. Brown, of Baden, 
Switzerland, Dr. Emil Budde, of Berlin, Mr. Sebastian Z. de Ferranti, 
of London, and Professor Antonio Pacinotti, of Pisa, Italy, were elected 
Honorary Members. These were the first names to receive the distinc- 
tion of honorary membership since 1892. 

A trip to the Panama Canal for members and their guests was author- 
ized by the Board last fall, and on January 17, 1912, a party of 59 mem- 
bers and guests sailed from New York on the steamer Almirante. Another 
party of 51 members and guests left New Orleans on the steamer Cartago 
on January 20. The parties combined at Panama, and were afforded 
unusual facilities for inspecting the engineering features of the great 
canal. A report of the trip was published on page 283 of the March 
PROCEEDINGS. 

On February 9, the Board adopted a resolution recognizing the pro- 
priety of permitting the use to the members of the columns of the Pro- 
CEEDINGS for the expression of their criticisms and views on Institute 
affairs. Since the passage of this resolution ‘‘ The Forum ’”’ has been 
used to a considerable extent for the discussion of various questions, 
particularly the constitutional amendments. 

In addition to the work mentioned in this report, much has been ac- 
complished by the various permanent and special committees as re- 
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ported from time to time in the Institute PROCEEDINGS. From the fore- 
going statements and the following brief reports of the work of many 
of the committees, it will be seen that the Institute’s field of activity 
is constantly broadening, and that a vast amount of useful work has been 
accomplished during the past year. 

Sections Committee.—The Sections Committee is able to report an 
increased activity in its work during the past year. In line with similar 
statements of previous years, the activities of the Sections Committee 
are summarized in the following table. 


Year Ending 


May 1 May 1 May1 | Mayl : May 1 
1908 | 1909 1910 1911 | 1912 
SECTIONS en 
Number of Sections.......... 21 24 25 | 25 28 
Number of Section meetings | 
GIG 0 ot audepcetta iis. aisle om } 141 169 IRG a} 208 231 
Total.attondance. .e5 Sviels.cis 7,476 16,427 16,694 | 15,243 19,800 
| 
BRANCHES . 
Number of Branches......... 22 26 31 36 42 
Number of Branch meetings ~ / | 
Olah ca akaeerenstees oneka. oe | 143 | 198 | 237 | 255 281 
Attendance Ye. <seeenes aes PRa128 8,443 | 10,255 10,714 | 10,255 


| \ | \ 


The foregoing table does not show by any means all of the increased 
activities of our various Sections. Not only has the amount of work 
increased as indicated in the foregoing table, but the character has during 
the last year or two shown a marked improvement. The number of origi- 
nal papers which is being produced by our various Sections is increasing 
to an astonishing degree. Practically every Section now has presented 
at its meetings original papers of a value which is comparable to that of 
the papers presented at the regular Institute meetings. Not only have 
the Section meetings themselves shown increased activity and improved 


character, but the recent movement to hold regular Institute meetings” 


in various parts of the country has done much to stimulate Section 
activity. In addition to the regular Section meetings shown in the pre- 
ceding summary, regular Institute meetings have been held in Boston, 
Mass., Portland, Oregon, Pittsburgh, Pa., and in Schenectady, N. Y. 
Some of these meetings have occupied a period of three days. 

As indicated in the summary, three new Sections have been added 
during the past year; namely, at Lynn, Mass., Indianapolis-Lafayette, 
and Vancouver, B. C. These new Sections have taken hold well, and 
already 20 meetings, with a total attendance of 2,249, have been held by 
these three new Sections. 

Six new Branches have been added during the year as follows: Uni- 
versity of California, Ohio Northern University, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Rose Polytechnic Institute, University of Vir- 
ginia, and Yale University. 


ee 
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The uniform basis of Section expenditures which was adopted a year 
ago is working to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

In brief, the Sections Committee reports a satisfactory year. 

Meetings and Papers Committee.—During the year this committee 
has arranged for eight regular meetings in New York, and has co-operated 
in and approved the programs for the Pacific Coast Meeting held in 
Portland, Ore., April 16th to 20th, 1912, and the Industrial Power Meet- 
ing held in Pittsburgh, April 25th to 27th, 1912. A total of thirty technical 
papers were presented and discussed at these meetings. The committee 
has also approved the plans and program for the meeting to be held in 
Schenectady, N. Y., on May 17th. At this meeting, which is under the 
auspices of the Schenectady Section, ten papers will be presented. 

At the 1911 Annual Convention held in Chicago under the auspices 
of last year’s committee, 35 technical papers were presented. Prepara- 
tions are now being made for the 1912 Annual Convention to be held in 
Boston, June 24th to 28th, at which about 35 papers upon a wide variety 
of subjects will be presented. The program will include joint sessions 
with the Illuminating Engineering Society and the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education. 

New York Reception Committee.—This committee was established 
by the Board of Directors in December, 1911, to raise funds for and 
to take charge of the smokers which have been held in the Institute 
rooms immediately after the technical sessions at the New York meetings. 
These smokers have enjoyed an increasing popularity very greatly in- 
creasing the attendance at the meetings and affording an excellent 
opportunity for social intercourse of members and their guests. The 
finances to defray the expenses of the smokers have been collected by 
the Reception Committee in the form of voluntary contributions. 

This committee also arranged for a dinner which was attended by 
members of the Board of Directors and several Past-Presidents on April 
Ist, 1912, in honor of Mr. C. E. L. Brown, of Switzerland, who had 
recently been elected an Honorary Member of the Institute. 

Railway Committee—The committee avoided any efforts to obtain 
papers which would not add materially to electric railway information, or 
which might be in the nature of duplication of other papers. 

One notable contribution along a new line was arranged for by the 
committee; that by President Samuel Insull of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company, on the general subject of consolidating power plants, 
and treating the railway demands, whether urban, interurban or trunk 
line, simply as large customers in a general system. On the presentation 
of this paper it was decided to have it revised and printed for presentation 
at the Annual Convention in Boston in June for discussion. 

Realizing that much of the opposition to the electrification of trunk 
line railways is due to lack of detailed operative information, as well as 
figures of first cost of installation, a series of blanks have been prepared 
by a sub-committee which it is hoped may be filled up by the various 
important steam railways operating electrical sections so that there may 
be strictly comparative information at hand. 

High-Tension Transmission Committee.—Every Section and Branch 
has held a special meeting on high-tension transmission work, and there 
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has been an extremely broad and general discussion of all active high- 
tension subjects. There is to be a regular Institute meeting at Schenec- 
tady in May, half of which will be devoted to high-tension transmission 
work, and a session will also be devoted to the subject at the Annual 
Convention at Boston in June. There has been a great deal of cor- 
respondence with different Sections and Branches, and in many cases 
speakers have been arranged for by the committee. 

Electric Lighting Committee.—The Electric Lighting Committee has 
obtained five papers during the year on electric lighting subjects. One 
of these was presented at the Pacific Coast Meeting held in Portland, 
Oregon, in April, and the other four will be presented at the Institute’s 
Boston Convention in June. 

Industrial Power Committee.—The Industrial Power Committee 
organized in Pittsburgh, in connection with the Pittsburgh Section, a joint 
meeting with the Association of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers. The 
meeting was held April 25-27, and 10 papers on various subjects relating to 
industrial power were presented. The committee has also obtained a 
number of papers for presentation at the Annual Convention. 

Telegraphy and Telephony Committee.—This committee has held one 
meeting during the year, and has carried on considerable correspondence. 
The committee has obtained a number of valuable papers dealing with 
telegraphy and telephony. Some of these were presented at the Pacific 
Coast Meeting in Portland, Oregon, in April, and others will be presented 
at the Annual Convention in Boston in June. 

Power Station Committee.—It was the intention of the Power Station 
Committee to have a meeting under its auspices at which would be 
presented a number of brief papers descriptive of the latest developments 
in the constituent parts of a typical large power station. As the season 
advanced, however, it was found that the amount and variety of material 
offered made it unnecessary to set aside a meeting for this specific purpose 
but the main items were covered in other meetings during the year. 

Electrochemical Committee.—At the beginning of the season the 
Electrochemical Committee endeavored to get a sufficient number of 
papers on electrochemical subjects to devote one of the regular monthly 
meetings of the Institute in New York to electrochemistry. It was not 
possible to obtain the papers in time for such a meeting, and the com- 
mittee therefore decided to postpone the presentation of the papers until 
the Annual Convention. The committee has succeeded in obtaining 
for the convention six papers, and a session will be devoted to the subject. 

Electrophysics Committee.—This new committee was created by the Board 
in recognition of the fact’ that Electrophysics has ceased to be solely science 
and has become an important practical factor in electrical engineering. It 
was appointed late in the year and therefore has not been able to accomplish 
as much as it might have done if appointed at the usual time. No meetings 
have been held during the few months that elapsed since the committee was 
appointed, but it has secured a number of papers on various subjects included 
within the field of electrophysics for the Boston Convention, and it is 
believed that next year’s committee on electrophysics will find it possible 
to secure a larger number of valuable papers on this subject. 

Educational Committee.—The Educational Committee was reorganized 
on account of the resignation of the original chairman and the appoint- 
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ment of his successor last October. At the first meeting thereafter, it 
was decided to take up the consideration and study of vocational and 
industrial education in the United States. The subject was divided into 
parts, as follows: 

A study of the present schools now established in which distinction 
is made between those maintained by industrial corporations for their 
own purposes, those maintained by public taxes, and those maintained 
by private benevolences; the second part, a study of the laws in existence 
for the establishment and maintenance of vocational schools; third, 
from the data gathered, the presentation of such elementary principles 
as appear from experience to be wise in the development of this particular 
form of education. 

The committee divided the country into several sections and members 
were assigned to sections for gathering data and information with regard 
to existent schools. A member of the committee was assigned for the 
project of gathering together all laws on vocational education at present 
existent in the United States. Much work has been done by the com- 
mittee as above outlined and arrangements have been made with the 
Meetings and Papers Committee to have the results presented at the 
Annual Convention. 

Editing Committee.—Since April 30, 1911, there have been edited and 
published 12 numbers of the PRocEEDINGS. The total number of 
pages contained in these PROCEEDINGS is 2,582. Of these, 404 pages have 
appeared in Section I, and 2,178 in Section II. Volume XXX _ of 
the TRANSACTIONS, consisting of the papers and discussions presented 
during the calendar year 1911 and the report of the Board of Directors 
for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1911, will be issued in three parts, 
and will contain about 2,700 pages, more than any previous volume of 
the Institute TRANSACTIONS. With the third part still to be printed, the 
first two parts contain 1,742 pages, only six pages less than the whole of 
Volume XXIX. 

The reports and discussions submitted by the Sections and Branches, 
and the discussions presented at the regular Institute meetings, have been 
edited and published under the supervision of the Editing Committee. 

Standards Committee——The Standards Committee has held monthly 
meetings in New York. It was voted that no new edition of the Standard- 
ization Rules should be issued this year. A sub-committee was, however, 
appointed to collect material for a complete revision of the Rules. 

A post-card invitation was issued from the Institute office to all Mem- 
bers and Associates requesting that suggestions for amendments and modi- 
fications in the Rules should be forwarded to the secretary of the com- 
mittee, with a view of being included, if approved, at the next revision. 

A special sub-committee was also appointed to consider the modifi- 
cations in the Rules for the rating of machinery. _ 

The following subjects have occupied the attention of other special 
sub-committees during the year: electric cable terminology, definitions 
for the Committee on Code of Principles of Professional Conduct, co- 
operation with like committees of other societies, international copper 
resistivity standards, questions of international nomenclature and 


international rating. Action was taken on some of the above subjects, 


ac well as on others not included in the list. 
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Communications have been held with the Bureau of Standards, and 
also with the American Society for Testing Materials, in regard to the 
preparation of a new electrical table of copper wires. 

Communications have also been exchanged with the U. S. National 
Committee of the International Electrotechnical Commission. 

Code Committee.—The Code Committee held a meeting on March 12, 
1912, with representatives of the National Electric Light Association, the 
Association of Edison Illuminating Companies, and the National Inspec- 
tors Association, and concurred in a joint recommendation to the National 
Fire Protection Association in regard to the grounding of secondaries. 

On March 27, 1912, Mr. Farley Osgood, representing the A. I. E. E., 
attended the annual conference of the Electricity Committee of the 
National Fire Protection Association. Mr. Osgood’s report is printed 
in full in the May PROCEEDINGS. 

Law Committee.—The Law Committee, in its advisory capacity, has 
during the year presented its views with reference to the provisions of 
the Constitution bearing upon actions of the Sections; the publication 
of the names of candidates for nomination, and the management of the 
library; also upon certain proposed amendments of the Constitution 
with reference to the appointment of the Secretary by the Board of 
Directors, and providing for an additional grade of membership. The 
committee has also presented its opinion with reference to the Code of 
Principles of Professional Conduct. 

Under the Constitution, the Law Committee, being an advisory com- 
mittee, has undertaken no constructive work other than such as may 
be involved in the consideration of the subjects brought to its attention. 

Library Committee.—In accordance with Section 24 of the By-Laws 
of the Institute we beg leave to submit herewith our annual report for 
the year ending April 30, 1912, showing the state of the library and in- 
cluding the names of all donors to it. 

During the year a mezzanine floor with shelving capable of holding 
about 15,000 volumes has been erected at a cost of $6,196. The additional 
shelves have been filled with the books most frequently. referred to; 
they are reached by a low staircase and the books are accessible to all 
readers. The appearance of the main room has been much improved by 
this addition and the efficiency of the service of the attendants has been 
increased thereby considerably. A number of additions have been made 
to the library furniture and a new system of illumination has been installed 
at a cost of $1,481. 

A system of compilation of references to engineering literature, by 
special search through the publicationsin the library, has been inaugurated, 
the searches being made by the regular library attendants. Since itsinaugu- 
ration 181 such investigations have been made, most of them at the request 
of members residing outside of New York City. Duplicates of the related 
reports are kept on file and it has already been disclosed that several 
requests are likely to refer to the same subject matter. 

The subject card catalogue of the Schuyler Skaats Wheeler collection 
is practically completed, a few minor items remaining to be entered. 

The attendance has increased-over the previous years, even though 
the main library room was closed for three months during the alterations 
and evening admission was prohibited during September, 1911, 


OO EE 
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The joint library of the Founder Societies now contains 50,000 volumes, 
receives currently 650 periodicals, and has over 1100 sets of periodicals 
and transactions. The growth amounts to about 3000 volumes per an- 
num in all languages and this includes nearly all the worthy books issued 
in the restricted field which the library represents. 

Statistical information concerning the library and its use during the 
year, including a list of donors, is given in the following tables: 


Donors 
May 1, 1911—April 30, 1912 

NDING DBS ORS a cies tesa ashe aie a eee tenes acco yrs eeu te et ates o alec 8 
PTV ARESON a Ds otiete s daniels Woutiteus eich ens. fis eyes as, Ss cage lolcteeliotace soe) ORO) ke 2 

Ame Ee Gon CELT UIN Gu siais oka sO eioheye.e 0 SS ee ETE hy 
ALLGEMEINE ELEKTRICITAT GESELLSCHAFT..............-. 1 
AMERICAN ELECTRIC RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.............-. 5 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.......... 8 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE.........20.00se00: 5 
PREINOUD RTO Ne Steere eer Seat Giiusese. at heme chaias vere oe 
BECNS DLC U ae Viemilenein me meme at eisl coe ewe teer ese: © sisi eie 0 nwo ere) eo8 %. 3,9 3 
BERLINER ELECKTRICITATS, WERKE. .....0-.0¢¢00 0030 1 
BEARISTONZS=SON, &: COMPANY: ciaas ais ceuas cist a6 4 eee exes walls 1 
CARD WEE Tans DIMAIRD © ciate «:ciescyelens ol beoucerwyelis 2) tis ass ivpea eis les Sie ed 1 
CANADA. COMMISSION OF CONSERVATION.................. lL 
CTD TERU NTE, Coe TOINES = ee Ben BE eerie DROS SCR Cure Ons one iene ane 1 
DAWES WIE LDAMIS (GOMPANY)c5 cco ceo co5 0 smal) be © siereretene) sia 1 
DINONEECRUCLBILE £COMPA NiViots cima or vieitels beth shatuneheLasatiy los ahar Wwe < 
LOW ABET ECTRICAME ASSOCIATION: . v PataG ties cae Mates 1 
LOW AGENGINDSERING) SOCIDDYcren, 2 .eiela eve tass «i meee NE Se 83 1 
TALL EEMINISTE RIOD I AGRICOLDURA: s6is0 22 )ei css 2 sire Geter 1 
AKSEINUNIES I VA AEs rete crates ace Nels oitelschsluenei arenes ws (6 ks She arene ois euelie 8 2 
PACS NEE LAAN CO NE AN Ving Were odhlekaclacinid wis cutee Sevres! a a Win ebiles 2 
IMGAMIATe ONIR MRC Sat O vty cas luzaetopete Gia ate re tale ve SERONG os ee Nk OIE 63 
MARYLAND. PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION..........-.--+--. 2 
MASSACHUSETTS GAS & ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY.......... 1 
MEGRA WA PUBLISHING COMPAN Vir nye «ej: le slo +1 crojene’s mieie alewe «+ nh il 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION.....-........... 1 
\ NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION.............--+- il 
NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION...............-- Il 
NEW ENGLAND WATER WORKS ASSOCIATION.........-.02+5 1 
NEW YORK STATE. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR............--- 4 
NEWER ORICE SDA TIED LIBRARY. letawinpor a acloris is @ ete 4 me wiais a welss 1 
ONTARIO. HYDROELECTRIC POWER COMPANY............4-- 1 
RUGEY PNGINEERENG» SOCIDE Ys c-cie sono oso ors elateenee's) o sllods) aves 2 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN..........-- tye Ay Se EE I 
SELON Ge WEBS LER meee o Meme raha tet al ool 6 wore eb el aire) sail ou i ee all 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 105.0200 SE Eee ee ws 1 
U. S. NATIONAL WATERWAYS COMMISSION.........--+.0+-4 1 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS.......--2 eee cece ter ntees 1 
1 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI... .- sete reer r eer ereres eet ie 
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VAN NOSTRAND, D. COMPANY......-------eeeee-seereeces 9 
VILLAS Gos er aia acces oo ote ane» fo Nee eI aa ee 3 
WEAVER SOW. Dive cte cee eee keer? oe rao alcint bya ateba atetretiea sins irae 3 
DONOR UNKNOWN ls wc che cise ge ee (ol overt eel omelets: ota taxes ete apr) Seaton 1 
OLD MATERIAL. cca foo be eee ee ED ote aoe lie eaelta Pra etcetera 30 
191 
PEExChan ges. 2.6 sis oleisyeitle leis ee etnies imirehetreteet = oa bole 108 
Purchases and old material accessioned..........---+-- 191 
= 299 


Total accessions 


The following tabulation gives the state of the accounts from which 
the Library Committee is entitled to draw. 


DoNATIONS (GENERAL LIBRARY FUND) 


Dr. Cr. 
Balance Mayle 1910, oi. .c2 oc ce es $264.52 
Interest May 1, 19120)... 23... <0 6.68" Unexpended. 0 5.0%.. cence sa rears $271.15 
$271.15 $271.15 


MaiILLoux ENDOWMENT Funp ($1000) 
(Proceeds for the maintenance of certain sets of periodical publications) 


Balance. May, [5 LQ) 1. cj. ciose:s is wie $41.35 Expended 435.40 tsi Sak Wobeieands ae $7.80 
niMerGett crt sc 2) dianilecas aso rigsaere. Sieiasa x 45.00 Unexpended..... ee beeen eens 78.55 
$86.35 $86.35 


INTERNATIONAL ELEectrricaAL CoNnGRess or St. Lours, 1904, FuNb 
(Proceeds available for the purchase of non-American international electrical literature) 


Invested ine New work’ Gity 2494 “bomdse ex se swe 5,24 sn ihe wuaists cpa tere a) fst oes $2268.00 
Addi.ions to the fund 


OTS Cee SRT PESOS hte raat torent ae mace eaten 63.60 
Total Pan asecas sw hacowo MM TReT REM ASELe esl eb Tae iste ete ak a $2331.60 

Balance on hand May 1, 1911.....$219.12 
Interest to May 1, 1912........... 90,00. » Unexpended........cpalt. cease ame $309.12 
$309.12 $309.12 

WEAVER DONATION 
(Available for the purchase of early electrical literature) 

Balance on hand May 1, 1911...... $6524¢  -Expended acct sic chk VASE DE Shes $58.75 
Unexpended: ssi. onse news salen eines 6.69 


ee 
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INSTITUTE APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 
Appropriation for the year..... $4500.00 Salary (one-third) of librarian, 
assistants, cataloguer and 
desk attendant May 1, 1911- 
ly EO WR en os cone ae $2700.00 
One-third running expenses of 
library May 1, 1911 to April 
SURO. 5 sumone Oe 257.98 
BOOS cs ay a oesie nad ects pea ayers ant ee 555.16 
SabseriptionS... sera «950 oer 62.80 
PnStibance rr... wetsuit retorts 88.21 
Deyhetokbole 5 cea ees ae oiy Gia cas 181.42 
IMiscellameOUS iic..-.7e fo ratouers cherries 2.25 
$3847 .82 
Unexpended balance..........- 652.18 
$4500.00 
STATISTICS OF LIBRARY MAY 1, 1912 
Source Volumes Pamphlets Valuation 
Report of May 1, 1912... .......--+ esse sees 15,293 1343 $28,035.28 
(Darctiaser sk sae Gl olaue Ga bits nail “ike 181 10 604 .37 
Gifts and exchanges. .....- 6:62 seer eee eee 267 2 569.50 
Old material accessioned........--..++eeeues 10 20 25.00 
T5751 1375 $29,234.15 


In the following table are given the figures for the total valuation of 


the Library property: > 
Fees edd Beier atlons ote actrees im, acncinnarn ts nano Sean conesyin mgt as trees $29,234.15 
Rien. § ad Rah ty hades Gige bebe GL Dae O OD OAT CAEN ON ACM Sae ia aie 1,761.05 
Furniture, catalogues, cases, etc... 5... 5002s eee re etter ete ten ens 376.00 
$31,371.20 
LIBRARY ATTENDANCE 
Day | Night Total 
— ae, 

May, EQUUE Re Were oe nicer: eee teretare eters are 833 375 1208 

June, Ce et yo sarriie dean tar hese oat eae tata sche 637 310 9AT7 

July, Bee ys, He OI cde icrayttes wists! = ahs: 40H 610 Closed 610 

August, CEE Pear casee Nie. odessa) susueniess, eColgueileh* 550 if 550 

Senamaaey SN Aboten 88 oto ac iOe Ot i eae ae 608 : 608 

October, CU Sine Seite Sea coe dod BO ome ono Ue 661 252 913 

ENG UCT Ee wks alee cyaictel aris Rsm ero oR. ~ eksiieeTetnS she 720 283 1003 

TOWN Se lou cue se ancian Gamay Co oaaoe torso 853 287 1140 

January, (OUOLS, Ale e oe odor so Boao Ubon Oe: Same 728 298 1026 

February, CN EE Pree atic, fone hates Necsyeiatiaininde 813 273 1086 

March, CRE MR Meer ctietin ts Mus ohare cess aT LN W sifs! ol "ettevay od 869 326 1195 

April, as ae ee Tastee ible o seahg Joel onses de 719 343 1062 

Total May, 1911-April, 1912.....--+:-+++> 8601 2747 11,348 

10,514 


Total May, 1910-April, 1911.....----+++-+-+> 7473 3041 
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The income from the C. O. Mailloux Fund of $1000 has again been 
used to maintain the four important periodical sets which were originally 
presented to the library by Mr. Mailloux. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FREDERICK BEDELL 
MorGAN BROOKS 
ALBERT F. GANZ 
Otis ALLEN KENYON 
SAMUEL SHELDON, chairman. 
Library Committee. 


Public Policy Committee.—One of the first acts of the Board was to create 
a Public Policy Committee to which could be referred the increasing number 
of important issues affecting the Institute’s public relations. 

On November 10, 1911, the Board referred to this committee an in- 
vitation to the Institute from the National Waterways Commission of 
the U. S. Congress, to take part in a hearing at Washington, D. C. on 
November 21, 1911. 

A sub-committee of the Public Policy Committee consisting of President 
Gano Dunn and Mr. H. W. Buck prepared a preliminary report of its 
views on the development of water powers, which draft was modified 
by the Public Policy Committee and its Advisory Members to conform 
to and represent their joint opinion. President Dunn and Messrs. H. 
G. Stott, chairman, Calvert Townley, Lewis B. Stillwell, and John H. 
Finney, members of the committee, represented the Institute at the hear- 
ing in Washington. The brief presented by the Institute delegation 
and a report of the hearing were published in the December, 1911, Pro- 
CEEDINGS. ; 

The Institute representatives were given the first hearing on the after- 
noon of November 21 and the entire morning of November 22, and through 
them the thanks of Chairman Burton and other members of the Commis- 
sion were transmitted to the Institute for the information given in the 
printed brief and for its representation at the hearing. 

Patent Committee.—The Patent Committee was appointed but re- 
cently and is not yet prepared to make a final report. Thus far the work 
of the committee has been accomplished by correspondence between the 
chairman and the members of the committee. Four members of the 
committee acted as conferees at an important conference on patent matters 
held in Washington on April 15 and 16 at the call of the Patent Law As- 
sociation of Washington. 

This committee was established by the Board of Directors as a result of 
the initiative of the St. Louis Section in urging improvements in the patent 
laws of the United States. 

Code of Principles of Professional Conduct.—Originally this com- 
mittee was known as the Committee on a Code of Ethics. Its ap- 
pointment was the result of a discussion at the Milwaukee Convention, 
held in May 1906, following the presidential address of Dr. Schuyler 
Skaats Wheeler, on ‘‘ Engineering Honor.’”’ It was the sense of the con- 
vention at that time that the ideas expressed in Dr. Wheeler’s address 
should be embodied in a code of ethics for the electrical engineering 
profession. A code was prepared and discussed at the Niagara Falls 
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Convention held in June 1907. Later in the same year the code was 
revised, printed and submitted to the membership for suggestions. 

No further action was taken on the code until June 1911, when in 
accordance with a resolution of the Board of Directors, President Jackson 
appointed a committee to take up the question. The committee was 
reappointed by President Dunn the following. August on his accession 
to office. 

This committee’s work was presented in a report to the Board of 
Directors on February 9, 1912, when a code of principles was tentatively 
adopted. After a month’s careful analysis and consideration of numer- 
ous suggestions from the advisory members of the committ2e and others 
the present code as printed in the April PROCEEDINGS was adopted at 
the meeting of the Board of Directors on March 8, 1912. 

The name of the committee was changed on February 9, 1912, to the 
Committee on Code of Principles of Professional Conduct. 

The committee is now considering suggestions which have been sub- 
mitted to it since the adoption of the code. 

Relations of Consulting Engineers —The Committee on Relations 
of Consulting Engineers has considered at its several meetings the matters 
referred to it, also the proper procedure and general scope of its work. 
The committee expects to be able to formulate its recommendations after 
further conferences with the representatives of other societies and of the 
various interests concerned. 

United States National Committee of International Electrochemical 
Commission.—The president and secretary of the Committee, with 
President Dunn of the Institute, attended the meeting of the I. E. C. 
at Turin (September 7-13, 1911) as delegates from the United States. 
A provisional report of the meeting was submitted by the secretary of 
the committee to the Institute’s Board of Directors, in October, and was 
published, by their direction, in the November issue of the PROCEEDINGS, 
Vol. XXX, No. 11, pages 2437-2448. 

A brief official resumé of the Turin meeting, in French and English, 
was printed and issued by the central office of the I. E.C., in London, 
in November, 1911, marked Publication 12. 

At that meeting the U. S. National Committee communicated, through 
President Dunn, to the I. E. C., a cordial invitation from the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers to hold a meeting in San Francisco in 
1915. This proposal was formally adopted. 

Under the instructions of the Board of Directors, the last edition of 
the Standardization Rules, issued by the Institute this year, contains a 
brief resume of the decisions of the Turin meeting, and also a slightly 
abridged copy of the Central Office’s publication No. 9, on “ Rating of 
Electrical Machinery,’’ being extracts from the rules of various countries. 

At the Turin meeting the I. E. C. appointed three international special 
committees on the subjects of “‘ Nomenclature, ” ‘‘ Symbols, ”’ and ‘* Rat- 
ing of Machinery, ” respectively, to report at the next plenary meeting 
in Berlin in 1913. 

The United States Committee endeavored to have delegates attend 
meetings of the two latter special committees. After some delays, Presi- 
dent C. O. Mailloux left New York on April 24, to attend, as U. S. dele- 
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gate, the meeting of the ‘Committee on Rating of Machinery”’ at Paris, 
set for May 8. 

The committee has secured from the Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton an order that all official reports of the I. E. C. may be admitted free 
of duty into the United States, as scientific publications, under paragraph 
517 of the Tariff Act. 

The committee has held monthly meetings in New York City. It has 
carried on a considerable amount of correspondence with the Central 
Office and of communication with the Standards Committee. 

International Electrical Congress, San Francisco, 1915.—The project 
of holding an International Electrical Congress during the Panama Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco in 1915, first took shape in the Spring of 1911 when 
a group of Pacific Coast members organized and sent Mr. H. A. Lardner 
as a delegate to bring it to the attention of the Institute officers in New 
York. This matter was first brought to the attention of the Board at 
the June, 1911, meeting, at which a committee was appointed to consider 
the matter. Upon the recommendation of this committee the Board 
adopted resolutions in August, 1911, to the effect that the Institute 
should initiate and organize such a congress under the authority of 
the International Electrotechnical Commission. The desired authority 
was granted by thelatter body atits meeting in Turin in September, 1911. 

The following officers of the Committee on Organization of the Congress 
have been appointed by the President: Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, Presi- 
dent; Dr. A. E. Kennelly, Vice-President in Charge of Program; Mr. 
C. O. Mailloux, Vice-President in Charge of International Relations; 
Mr. W. D. Weaver, Vice-President in Charge of Organization; Mr. 
Henry A. Lardner, Vice-President in Charge of Pacific Coast Relations; 
Dr. E. B. Rosa, Secretary; Mr. Preston S. Millar, Treasurer and Busi- 
ness Manager. 

John Fritz Medal.—The John Fritz Medal for 1911 was awarded to 
Sir William Henry White, for ‘‘ notable achievements in naval archi- 
tecture. '’ The presentation was made at a dinner of the Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, on Friday evening, November 17, 1911. The attendance 
included representatives of the principal engineering societies of the United 
States. 

Edison Medal.—The Edison Medal Committee, at its meeting held 
on November 20, 1911, selected from the names of the candidates sub- 
mitted for consideration in accordance with its by-laws, the name of 
George Westinghouse, to be voted upon in December following. 

At the meeting of the committee on December 15, 1911, a vote taken 
in accordance with its by-laws resulted in the award of the Edison Medal 
to Mr. George Westinghouse, ‘‘ for meritorious achievement in connection 
with the development of the alternating-current system for light and 
power.’’ The presentation of the medal is to be made at the Annual 
Convention to be held in Boston in June. 

Indexing Transactions Committee.—The Indexing Transactions Com- 
mittee has had prepared during the year synopses of all papers presented 
before the Institute up to and including the year 1910, and index cards 
have been prepared covering, in detail, the contents of these papers. 
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The papers and cards have been largely classified and samples of typo- 
graphical arrangement have been obtained. The entire index will be 
ready for the printer this coming summer and should appear in the fall. 
There will be two parts to the index; one part covering papers up to 
and including 1900, and the second part, papers from 1901 to 1910 inclu- 
sive. The index for the year 1911 will appear in the volume for that year. 

Additional Grade of Membership.—The Additional Grade of Member- 
ship Committee (originally appointed under the name of the Inter- 
mediate Grade of Membership Committee) has considered during the 
present administration the data collected by the committees of previous 
years, and, after further investigation and discussion, prepared a draft 
of amendments to the constitution for consideration by the Board of 
Directors at its December meeting. This report was then revised in the 
light of criticisms and suggestions obtained from members of the Board 
and others, and resubmitted at the January meeting of the Boatduaat 
this meeting, the last draft with slight modification was unanimously 
adopted by the Board and recommended for submission to the membership 
as a constitutional amendment. 

The final form of the report was of the nature of a compromise between 
the rather widely varying views of the committee arrived at'by vote at 
numerous meetings held. The substance of the amendments has been so 
fully set forth in various explanatory statements published in the 
PROCEEDINGS that no further explanation is here required. The duties 
of the committee, with the exception of assisting in expounding the amend- 
ments for the benefit of the membership, were practically completed with 
the acceptance of the amendments at the Board’s January meeting. 

Board of Examiners.—The Board of Examiners has held 10 meetings 
during the year. It has considered and recommended for action by the 
Board of Directors a total of 1616 applications of all classes. A summary 
of these applications is as follows: 


Recommended for election as Associates... ....-+++++- 808 
Not recommended for election as Associates..........- 2 
Recommended for transfer to the grade of Member.... 60 
Not recommended for transfer to the grade of Member. 25 
Transfer applications considered but held for additional 
RTC TILE LON Ace cee ees cee cane d=: lenewsaboeuew one) siehe = 7 
Recommended for enrolment as students........-..-- ee 714 — 
GNA 5 Chota fete caw cabin cua chon Rese Rae ar aan 1616 


In addition to applications for admission and transfer, the Board has 
considered and reported upon a number of questions that have been 
submitted to it by the Board of Directors during the year. 

Membership.—A circular letter was mailed to each member of the 
Institute on November 28, 1911, asking for names of desirable candidates 
for admission to membership. The co-operation of Section officers was 
also enlisted. As a result, over 1,200 names were received at Institute 
headquarters. Each of these candidates was communicated with 
promptly and supplied with literature relating to the Institute and the 
advantages of membership. 

The total number of applications received during the year is 1,025. 
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A complete report showing the total membership, the additions and 
deductions, and the net increase for the year is given below. 


Hon. | 
Mem. Mem. Assoc. Total 
Membership, April 30, 1911. | 1 689 6,427 rig eles 
Additions: 
Honorary Members 4 | 
New Associates...........2+6- 855 
Translerredbyrties<acacas evikeea) 1 49 
Reinstatedio. as 2a aii eee | 1 27 
Deductions: . 
Died sahce cis esieaccres Saari 1 3 29 
Resigned Hii4...uer- dw da tees | | 6 | 150 
Droppodaineuyag acil- tapvesra ones 551} 351 
Lranstorred anu <) ccnta ene ee 1 49 
ee eS le —— ais eae es aa Be 
Membership, April 30, 1912........ 5 | qa | 6,730 | 7,459 
Net increase during the year in membership.....................:. 342 


Deaths —The following deaths have occurred during the year: 

Honorary Member.—Antonio Pacinotti. 

Members.—Caryl D. Haskins, E. W. Mix, W. D. Sargent. 

Associates.—E. H. Anderson, Edwin H. Bennett, E. H. Berry, D. E. 
Black, E. B. Boor, W. R. Brixey, Lon D. Caldwell, F. T. Clarke, C. C. 
Cokefair, E. Copley, F. S. Davenport, I. T. Dyer, H. W. Fellows, J. B. 
Fleming, L. A. Freudenberg, W. C. Getz, H. L. Hart, Junzo Itoh, W. S. 
Johnson, E. M. Kenly, M. McIntyre, O. C. Poste, Roger P. Stebbins, 
H. H. Sykes, R. H. Thomas, E. G. Tracy, R. A. Turner, G. A. Wilson, 
Chas. I. Young. 

Total deaths, 33. 

Resignations.—Resigned during the year in good standing: Mem- 
bers, 6; Associates, 150; total 156. 

Delinquents.—Dropped as delinquent during the year, 356. 

Finance Committee.—The following correspondence and _ financial 
statements form a complete summary of the work of the Finance Commit- 
tee for the year. 

Boarp or D1rEcrors, NrEw York, May 14, 1912. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

Gentlemen: Your Finance Committee respectfully submits the fol- 
lowing report for the year ending April 30, 1912. 

During the past year the committee has held monthly meetings, 
has passed upon the expenditures of the Institute for various purposes, 
and otherwise performed the duties prescribed for it in the Constitution 
and By-laws. Peirce, Struss and Company, chartered accountants, 
have audited the Institute books and their certification of the Institute 
finances follows. 

In company with your Secretary and a member of the firm of chartered 
accountants, the committee has examined the securities held by the 
Institute and find them to be as stated in the accountants’ report. 

In accordance with the authority of the Board an investment from the 
surplus funds of the Institute was made during the past year amounting 
to $15,000.00 par value Wilmington City 4} per cent registered bonds. 
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The expenditures of the Institute during the past year have been con- 
siderably increased due to the constantly broadening scope and activity 
of the organization, and particularly due to the increased amount. of 
technical material published in the ProcEEDINGS and TRANSACTIONS 
resulting from the extension of the policy inaugurated a few years ago 
of holding Institute meetings in various parts. of the country. Not- 
withstanding the increased budget of expenditures made necessary 
by reason of these extended activities, it is gratifying to note that the 
accompanying increase in income has resulted in a comfortable surplus 


SoS eeacabyest- Respectfully submitted, 


A. W. BERRESFORD 
Chairman, Finance Committee. 


Mr. A. W. BERRESFORD, New York, May 10, 1912. 
Chairman Finance Commtttec. 
Dear Sir; In accordance with your instructions, we have audited the 
books and accounts of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
for the year ended April 30th, 1912. 
The results of this examination are presented in four exhibits, attached 
hereto, as follows: 
Exhibit ‘‘A”’ Balance Sheet, April 30th, 1912. 
Exhibit ‘B’’ Receipts and Disbursements for general purposes for 
year ended April 30th, 1912. 

Exhibit ‘‘C’’ Receipts and Donations for designated purposes, also 
expenditures for year ended April 30th, 1912. 

Exhibit ‘‘D’’ Condensed Cash Statement. 

We beg to present, attached hereto, our certificate to the aforesaid 


exhibits. Yours very truly, 


(Signed) PErrcE, Struss & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants. 


Mr. A. W. BERRESFORD, New York, May 10, 1912. 
Chairman Finance Commuttee. 

Dear Sir: Having audited the books and accounts of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers for the year ended April 30, 1912, we 
hereby certify that the accompanying Balance Sheet is a true exhibit 
of its financial condition as of April 30th, 1912, and that the accompanying 
statements of Cash Receipts and Disbursements are correct. 

(Signed) PErrcE, Struss & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
BALANCE SHEET, 


Exuisit A 

ASSETS 
CasH: 
Land, Building and Endowment Fund....--.-.++++++++0005 $5,307 .53 
General Library Fund........-e see ce cee etree r cere ees 271.15 
Life Membership Fund......... 0-2 -:seeceeee tte eersr eres 4,827.28 
General Cash"in Bankes.ii... cecere ale cine 0 + ocaisals ov elele ws ows 9,277.02 
Mailloux Fund, Interest.........-. 02 se eee cere rete renee 78.55 
Weaver Donations oo.o..cre cco cisiercin om ow wteuie sie as sigs lees ee sme. 6.69 
International Electrical Congress of St. Louis Library Fund, 

Tri SPS tiie ier cilia. tales Oh ra ate ives co naltthela reinseidite, wilalaysha ie letereryle 372.72 
Total’ Cash deposituars < oc.4.0.00wele oe ae melvin sisal eisiel=e1= Sinise 9,734.98 
Secretary’s Petty Cash on hand......-. 10-0 sees seer eens 750.00 
Land, Building and Endowment Fund, acgrued interest...... 55.28 
General Library Fund, accrued interest........---+-0+e5++5 2.82 
Mailloux Fund, accrued interest......... 0:0 eee eee cere eres 22.50 
International Electrical Congress of St. Louis Library Fund, 

ACCTUS ANtEredbs sipse doa ale cwi>  llelol ere ety ualwre eye wale «lopeia wile 45.00 
Life Membership Fund, accrued interest..........+--+++++++ 40.00 
Mailloux Fund, principal (Bond).........0.eee ee ee cere eee 
International Electrical Congress of St. Louis Library Fund, 

Ni ¥. City 44% Bonds, duc LOTT. 2.0.56 oo Ges ce ani nies vines 
New York City 44% Gold Bonds, due 1957, par............ 30,000.00 
Premium on N.Y. 44% Gold Bonds... 0.00.00 ct cneees 1,952.50 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 4% Bonds, due 1958 (par 

rea 146) Sib 5 OO) oa 0 oy se icof elnh ssun) San pure neva inielaty Pain pi eeLsinie as 14,606 25 
City of Wilmington, Del. 44% Bonds, due 1934............. 15,000.00 
Premium on City of Wilmington, Del. Bonds............... 997.50 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co’s stock... ........-0-0-eeeee 50.00 


Equity in Engineering Societies Building (25 to 33 West 39th 
SSEVOGU) casiacate civiere.s s.0 a's ainsi creete OS he tee erat a Siemenrere tie Reale 353,346.61 


One-third cost of land (25 to 33 West 39th Street)........... 180,000.00 
ExDYary: V OLUNSS SNA EREUTOS se a vin wank wil, s/o egy eisivaleiees vile 30,905.78 
DransROtlOnase cee see A ks eee ee ween ate ot te eee tae 9,008.50 
OGine Parniture and: Fixtures. .<01c.15.'c ne dale rsh wh nie ene 7,915.64 
Worka.of Art, Paintiviga: ete:d.ves Sotti de cc peice tewiy le tena’ 2,656.35 
DGGGOS i sce ss Seanad act ind Wye SRE Niel ROS oh tao Ghiha aaa 463.35 
AccouNTS RECEIVABLE: 

Members for current. dues.) 65 cea watitun « aiclaie etary eieaxsanals 240.00 
Members for past dues, suspense account..............00005 8,132.00 
Members for entrance Tées ia.'75 i ialew ak ole les aie e share ahi errs 115.00 
Special Tee raGetts ss scr siwstecreine Malceenem oeisreninidin elie 76.32 
Migcellan eoteaicigcs:.%, +s, cuasals\shes.s, area. gare ays bis eat suum aie ie seca sad 265.65 
AGVOTHSINEH caisinste «v9.5 «ps ale 6:3 celine eiaTE ora Se aero eee 2,016.25 
Accrued interest’on bonds: .0.. 2... 01 cacteene sete stents 831.25 
Accrued interest on bank balance... .........0000ccccecece 132.19 


TDR Bs 554 ss:atoce:eintnslensiar Wie aioleis sp. ale oleae. eet testa Set eae 


$683,035.68 


10,405.96 


10,484.98 


165.60 
1,000.00 


2,268.00 


62,606.25 


533,346.61 


50,949.62 


11,808 .66 
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LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


FunNps: 
Land, Building and Endowment Fund..........-+eeueeeree $5,362.81 
Greferaliii brary tnd. jaja + olaivie cise s/o 016 ap0s a.0\0)e olepe «> eiesivele . 273.97 
Life Membership Funds. o. 5 0.0 c6 secs ce ve emencsor eee 4,867.28 
Matitomam barn ee nersteis cr ciatseeis seve ae leis. Aol ce wieirein leis lens sieve 1,101.05 
International Electrical Congress of St. Louis Library Fund: 
ES TIAL SMMC etere ee her ress oh e\ahaialia To, of are1 aus eicvete\aliob ers’ @lclsteye siete 2,268.00 
Cad rOM eNOS bac encieyercuncd eres isucleisTonsiedess less iolistat loll okeleiaie 372.72 
INGCLHEG AHCETESEs s ciaicle sicve cle cheleserelereiele vo eons wiereleleleie sic ave 45.00 
— —— $14,290.83 
Reserve for Furniture and Fixtures..........ss sees sere eeee 2,946.39 
Accounts Payable, subject to approval by the Finance Com- f 
Te ys enero ns SOR OND COC OO Orn OPO OIGIbeTs crs 6,984.68 
United Engineering Society (for cost of land)..........--+++- 54,000.00 
eRespaliAaliictese mics ss) s cece cei uke ssocehenasofore ete =: isisie xis 0.80.8 wielale 78,221.90 
SURPLUS: 
TES (GET repaint erei nen RAPA ES © cl Bin Ohuneto.Si Gns once oe nC Ci aa 9,277.02 
New. York City Bonds... . 2.0.0.0. vcdecs recs ee seen ee renee 31,952.50 
CMB es ON Bondss). citiettetr a nolan ais vistcieiares we e+ Sivie elewisiee 14,606.25 
City of Wilmington, Del. Bonds............+-e-eeerereeeee 15,997.50 
In property and accounts receivable........-+-+++eeereceee 532,980.51 
——_—__———.._ 604,813.78 
Total Liabilities and surplus........ Ea else's, 0% midiefestolarsie $683,035.68 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR GENERAL PURPOSES FOR YEAR 
ENDED ApRiL 30, 1912 


EXHIBIT B 3 
RECEIPTS 
Entrance Fees..... 4,303.00 
Current Dues..... 66,879.00 
Pastel iseg hee cic 4,102.50 
Advance Dues..... 450.00 
Students Dues..... 4,113.00 
Transfer Fees... .. 500.00 
Badges crac on, 1,740.00 
——————=——_ $82,087.50 
Sales, Transactions 
CEC r sisie sa eras 3847.43 
Subscriptions, Pro- 
CEEMINGS) y ae cian.» 2,084.50 
Advertising. ...... 9,513.41 
Binding wae Jone 138.00 
Exchange........... 19.31 
——_——. . 13,102.65 
INTEREST: 
Bondar. cm..7 2,625.00 
Bank Balance 597.48 
; —— 3,222.48 
Petals, ;..ccdek $98.412.63 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Stationery an 

Peisttinig 5 2 4,425.85 
Postageiis oenee dae 2,849.85 
General Expense... 2,582.27 
Meeting Expense... 5.034.21 
Section Meetings.. 9,271.33 
Badges purchased. 1,643.72 
Salariesiact.o eka 11,821.00 
Indexing Transac- 

tlons ins gowsee 822.20 
Interest on Mort- 

PASE ccc tran 2,160.00 
Office Furniture 

and Fixtures. ... 981.04 
Adver. Expense.... 3,339.41 
Year Book and 

Catalogue....... 2,896.86 
EOXPLOSssecisterieae 220.87 
Interest refunded. . 71.25 
PROCEEDINGS: 

Prinung swe ecoe 7,934.32 

Paper and Enve- 

lopetiaanieaeen se 6,002.84 
Engraving...... 1,663 .34 
Binding and 
Mailing <ooes 4,137.31 

Salariesisgore.4s 4,084.00 
TRANSACTIONS: 

Mol. 20 eo cro 8,135.76 

Vol 80 jo. siete 4,413.03 


LrBRARY_ (including salaries) 


UNITED ENGINEERING SOCIETY 
Assessments for office space 


Total sc arctecneee enieeeee 
Excess of Receipts over Dis- 
bursements.s.s<, eee 


$48,119.86 


23,821.81 


12,548.79 
3,847.82 


4,500.00 
$92,838.28 
5,574.35 


$98,412.63 


——— 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
RECEIPTS AND DONATIONS FOR DESIGNATED PURPOSES, ALSO EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR YEAR ENDED AprRiL 30, 1912 


EXHIBIT C 

RECEIPTS 
Land, Building and Endowment Fund, Donations, Interest, etc.. 316.16 
Genetal Pabrarye bund, Enterestee.c mic cicleletialeedsisieie 2 Wie elm iedaioutle)> xfs 6.63 
Compounded INDermPD SKS Ante aie rcretsess aie aietste ois, custele ayeledelnn revere (5; eis 504.29 

International Electrical Congress of St. Louis, Library Fund, Donations 

/hatGlabahncpgochtin oa Bb 8 Gott 6 Ohad HinietLO Dic OORT Len oatats Ooh O.cicth cnENC RO CROC MO RO I 103.95 
Wirelicimtkttnd cari berestepyen. perjaaite iets, «tiie ciale ie alae vy nielienente SU ekatiens 45.00 
GertiticaterOl MS DOSI Gee. - serdelrincieecie cle nie «soi ee ene, nore re:oureve delailolc a ane ne loons 1,000.00 
ASCE cll ae Pn SC ee aay a Seae ron Meet isce: av 8 he atis Totes apg Sere STON, ola ales Shee 1,976.03 

EXPENDITURES 
WA guile E98) twee tarae aierctete ce siete ctetote ers Wisie sel ore nla sudo le 8a, ¢ce: auece le a 7.80 
Life Moermbership, Fiatid cise cies ie cele orare ie creme atelier t) we ccensin «i 420.00 
City of Wilmington, Del. Bonds and interest 16,087.50 
Ae ay Te) ALAC Ca siete oeeiel co cus wees 22) veheiaunie iol ia cerelie eG stein tes nicl si oe 58.75 
Special Library Account... 2b coc ccc cc sce e tne cnet eee ct te nneee 76.32 
Shel OO Sg hg bo 8 On Om Od 2 Oo OOS OCOD: CT Onen 1 DO IOI SO NCE ROR BCE 16,650.37 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
CONDENSED CASH STATEMENT 


ExHIBIT D 
Cash on deposit April 30, 1911.......-.....ee eee ee erences $29,240.93 
Secretary’s Petty Cash, April 30, 1911..........----e+e see 750.00 
SSS SS SS $29,990.93 
Receipts for general purposes, Exhibit “ Bure tiacy arsthuesn eter 98,412.63 
Receipts for designated purposes, Exhibit Seah on a dlstets Soar ere tabels 1,976.03 
——_——_——_ 100,388.66 
130,379.59 
Disbursements for general purposes, Exhibit ““B".......... 92,838.28 
Expenditures for designated purposes, | DSdast oyhiy ALO eaeto do aomc 16,650.37 
——————— 109,488.65 
Balance on hand April 30, 1912........ 50sec eee eee ee eee ; 20,890.94 
On deposit for designated purposes, tat pub, soc) ates wiort os) aie 10,405.96 
* On deposit in General cash, Exhibit “ ARS eer teteratihe wustarter aie 9,734.98 
Secretary’s Petty Cash, Exhibit ‘A ".......-..-+++ +e eeeee> 750.00 
— 20,890.94 
Property acquired during the year, Office Furniture and 
NE EATOS TT saa ic leiohe riley sie ele oleilelbeisicleisue riser biel eVe) oun sn raayer ates 981.04 
* This includes the following unexpended balances: 
iailloumieirmidicse tnt vies else ae vo eis Holello,e «wie o.e)as)\s ig giomererens 78.55 
Weaver Donation.........+-:eseceeeeeerese : 
Int. Elec. Congress of St. Louis Library Putri etiert wchaicie ni Cee 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS PER YEAR PER MEMBER 
During each fiscal year for the past seven years. 


Rie Te ieekte oon yaieke cle ate Sielenardv'exs.ciele 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 
Membership, April 30, each year. . 3870. 4521 5674 6400 6681 7117 7459 
OS a a pe 
Receipts per Member........-+-- $12.77 $12.21 $13.01 $13.21 $13.35 13.37 $13.19, 
Picpiseements per Member....... 10.48 11.62 11.73 10.49 12.03 11 .03 12.44 


sce ED Sa lg eA, es Rae 
Credit Balance per Member.... $2.29 $.59 $1.28 $2.72 $1.32 $2.34 $.76 
Respectfully submitted for the Board of Directors, 

F. L. HUTCHINSON, Secretary 


New York, May 21, 1912. 
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Application of Electric Drive to Paper Calenders. (Illustrated.) 

PSO Aa rSe LR ere ee AP ala obs Os Sas Sie wi RIG: Sem 1959 
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Comparative Tests on High-Tension Suspension Insulators 
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Industrial Illumination and the Average Performance of Lighting 

Systems. (Illustrated.) (C. E. GIEWEL rete op geen ee 1257 
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Measurement of Energy with Instrument Transformers. (Illus- 

trated.) ‘(Alexander armel aceon coke cer oo et 1545 


Measurements of Maximum Values in High-Voltage Testing. 
(Illustrated.) (C. H. Sharp and F. M. Farmer.) SAS Benet Gor 
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(Carl Hering.).... ses esses et ae: Deg een iain eseiie oy one 1449 
Metering Large Direct-Current Installations. (F. V. Magalhaes.). 1541 
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Instrument. (Illustrated.) (George R. (GIGI nonce OOO 1429 
Motor Starting Currents as Affecting Large Transmission Systems. 
(Illustrated.) (Pi Mie LAMCOM.) «ieee 2 aia nia OR Bo ee 789 
Operating Characteristics of Large Turbo-Generators. (Illus- 
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Permeability Measurements with Alternating Current. (Iilus- 
trated.) (L. T. Robinson ial tis 10h Sétit) socieos Ole Oma 1609 


vil 
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Potential Transformer Testing. (Illustrated.) (J. R. Cratghead.). 
Power Requirements of Rolling Mills. (Illustrated.) (Wilfred 
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Resonant Circuit Frequency Indicator. (Illustrated.) (W. H. 
Praticand SOR Pir10Ce.) sos. Sie 3 vi oe 
Runaway Speed of Waterwheels and Its Effect on Connected 
Rotary Machinery. (Illustrated.) (Daniel W. Mead.)..... 
Single-Phase Induction Motors. (Illustrated.) (W. J. Branson.). 
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Method. (Illustrated.) (Edwin F. Northrup.)............. 
Transient Reactions of Alternators. (Illustrated.) (William A. 
Durginsand, Reid.) Whatehedd. vs een 2 Mende ee dae 
Tubular Electrodynamometer for Heavy Currents, A. (Illus- 
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Use of Reactances in Transformers, The. (Illustrated.) (W. S. 
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Vibrations of Telephone Diaphragms, The. (Illustrated.) 
(Charles=F.. Meyer. and. J.B. Whitehead.). .sscg.. 4Jec222. 
Wheatstone Bridge—Rotating Standard Method of Testing Large 
piesa Watt-Hour Meters. (Illustrated.) (C. H. Ingalls 
and J. Cowles.)t.. wezntis So... ¢ SeiaetRi he ae elt ee 
Wiring of ae Buildings for cep ceipnan se Service, The. were 
ted.) (Frederick L. Rhodes.) . Tye hee 
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The main headings under which these synopses are classified were ar- 
rived at by a careful study of all the papers contributed since the organi- 
zation of the Institute. 

The method of making this classification may be called the automatic 
method, since it is created by sorting the papers themselves into groups 
and then naming the groups. 

Many papers fall naturally into several different groups and in such 
cases they are inserted under as many different heads as it is thought 
they rightfully belong. : 

The classified synopses are designed for those searching for compre- 
hensive information on any given topic, while the subject index is intended 
for those looking up specific and definite data or information. 
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1. EDUCATION | 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Preliminary Report by the Educational Committee 


Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1309-1347 


Part I. Introduction. Comparison of American and European laborers. 
Outline of purpose of the investigation, suggesting a classification of 
industrial schools and mentioning conditions desirable in the organ- 
ization of such schools. 

Part II. Provision by law for vocational training in the United States, 
being a survey of the educational enactments of the various states, that 
of Massachusetts being given in detail. 

Part III. Description of typical vocational and industrial schools, 
conducted by the Government, private individuals, electric corporations 
and railroads, giving many statistics in tabular form covering the char- 
acter of the students and the courses. 

Discussion, pages 1348-1366, by Messrs. Henry G. Stott, J. P. Jackson, 
A. L. Williston, Albert L. Rohrer, W. S. Franklin, Henry H. Norris, 
J. W. L. Hale, W. I. Slichter, William McClellan, Professor Diemer, 
Comfort A. Adams, F. C. Caldwell, M. J. McGowan, Jr., W. G. Ray- 
mond and Harry Barker. Need of industrial education from economical 
and humanistic standpoints. Data on the Bridgeport Industrial School. 
Functions of corporation schools. Use of existing industrial equipment 
for educational purposes. Plan of Fitchburg co-operative school system. 
Definition of professional work. Application of natural selection vs. 
artificial selection in education. Defects in modern educational sys- 
tems. Basis of organization of Land Grant Colleges. 


2. GENERAL THEORY 


ELECTROLYTIC CORROSION OF IRON BY DIRECT CURRENT IN STREET SOIL 
Albert F. Ganz Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1167-1176 


Experimental investigation of the relative corrosion of different kinds 
of iron in two typical street soils. Comparison of actual electrolytic 
corrosion with that calculated by Faraday’s law. 

Discussion, pages 1177-1178, by Messrs. Carl Hering, Edward B. 
Rosa, Irving Langmuir, C. H. Sharp and Albert F. Ganz. Corrosion 
of iron in cinders. Voltage of electrolytic corrosion of iron. 
SIMPLIFICATION OF ELECTROTHERMAL CALCULATIONS, THE WATT AND 
THERMAL OHM 
Carl Hering Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1191-1201 

Advantages of absolute systems of units. Energy factors in heat 
transmission and selection of units for measuring such factors. Factors 
for converting the new units into those already in use. 
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Discussion, pages 1202-1205, by Messrs. H. B. Gale, Carl Hering, 

Alfred H. Cowles. Definitions of factors of heat energy. 
VACUA 

W. R. Whitney Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1207-1216 

Improvement of vacuum by condensing vapors. Blackening of in- 
side of vacuum tubes and lamp bulbs. Edison effect. Crookes radio- 
meter for measuring pressure in a vacuum. Effect of temperature on 
life of vacuum lamps. 

Discussion, page 1217, By Messrs. W. R. Whitney and Alfred H. 
Cowles. Gases held within glass containers. 


THE CONVECTION AND CONDUCTION OF HEAT IN GASES 
Irving Langmuir Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1229-1240 


Method of calculating heat dissipation from straight wires, freely 
suspended in gas, based on author’s theory of equivalent conduction 
through film of gas. Application of method to Kennelly’s experiments. 

Discussion, including that of paper by W. D. Coolidge on ‘‘Metallic 
Tungsten and Some of Its Applications,” pages 1241-1242, by Messrs 
C. M. Green, William J. Hammer, Carl Hering, W. D. Coolidge, H. M. 
Hobart and Irving Langmuir. Plating tungsten. Relation of external 
temperature to temperature rise of electrical machinery. 


THE VIBRATIONS OF TELEPHONE DIAPHRAGMS 
Charles F. Meyer and J. B. Whitehead Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1397-1418 


Experimental study of vibrations of telephone receivers and trans- 
mitters at different frequencies and currents. Relation between fre- 
quency, current and amplitude of vibration, shown graphically. Re- 
sonance curves, curves for receiver and transmitter. 

Discussion, pages 1419-1428, by Messrs. George D. Shepardson, 
George W. Pierce, Alan E. Flowers, A. E. Kennelly, John B. Taylor, 
John B. Whitehead, Frank Wenner and Charles F. Meyer. Effect of 
temperature on vibration of telephone diaphragms. Variation of in- 
ductance and resistance of telephone transmitters and receivers when 
vibrating. 


3. MEASUREMENT AND INSTRUMENTS 


MEASUREMENTS OF VOLTAGE AND CURRENT OVER A LONG ARTIFICIAL 
POWER-TRANSMISSION LINE AT 25 AND 60 CYCLES PER SECOND 
A. E. Kennelly and F. W. Lieberknecht Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1131-1163 


Design and construction of an artificial transmission line. Methods 
of measuring e.m.f. and current distribution in artificial equivalent of 
very long transmission line. Results of test, giving space distribution 
of current and e.m.f. both as to magnitude and phase. Results in 
tabular and curve form. Appendix—Method of measuring line im- 
pedance. 

.. Discussion, pages 1164-1165, by Messrs. Charles P. Steinmetz, John 
Price Jackson, Charles F. Scott, John B. pions and A. E. Kennelly. 
Praise of experimental investigation. 
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SIMPLIFICATION OF ELECTROTHERMAL CALCULATIONS, THE WATT AND 
THERMAL OHM ; 
Carl Hering Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1191-1201 


Advantages of absolute systems of units. Energy factors in heat 
transmission and selection of units for measuring such factors. Factors 
for converting the new units into those already in use. 

Discussion, pages 1202-1205, by Messrs. H. B. Gale, Carl Hering, 
Alfred H. Cowles. Definitions of factors of heat energy. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND APPLICATIONS OF VIBRATION GALVANOMETERS 
Frank Wenner Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1243-1254 


Mathematical analysis of the performance and design characteristics 
of the vibration galvanometer. Equations expressing the interrelations 
of the various design constants. 

Discussion, pages 1255-1256, by Messrs. Jefferson E, Kershner, Frank 
Wenner, W. H. Pratt, R. A. Gray, Albert F. Ganz, George F. Sever, 
N. Monroe Hopkins, John D. Ball and M. G. Lloyd. 


MEASURING STRAY CURRENTS IN UNDERGROUND PIPES 
Carl Hering Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1449-1463 


Description and theory of several methods of measuring the current 
into or out of an underground pipe. 

Discussion, pages 1464-1482, by Messrs. Albert F. Ganz, Edwin F. 
Northrup, George F. Sever, Edward B. Rosa, Alexander Maxwell, 
Frank Wenner, Clayton H. Sharp and Carl Hering. Description of 
numerous methods of measuring current and resistance of underground 
pipes or similar circuits. Haber’s earth ammeter. 

A TUBULAR ELECTRODYNAMOMETER FOR HEAVY CURRENTS 
P. G. Agnew Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1483-1488 


Theory, construction and performance of the instrument. 

Discussion, incorporated with the paper by Edwin F. Northrup on 
“To Measure an Alternating-Current Resistance and Compare it with 
the Direct-Current Resistance—Electro-dynamometer Method.” 


MEASUREMENT OF ALTERNATING CURRENT OF LOW VALUE 
M. G. Newman F Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1489-1499 


Use of separately excited electrodynamometer as ammeter. Experi- 
mental studies of errors involved when using this instrument for measur- 
ing exciting current of telephone transformer, exciting current in silicon 
steel iron-loss test specimen and condenser charging current. 

Discussion, incorporated with that of paper by Edwin F. Northrup 
on “To Measure an Alternating-Current Resistance and Compare it 
with the Direct-Current Resistance—Electro-dynamometer Method.” 


TO MEASURE AN ALTERNATING-CURRENT RESISTANCE AND COMPARE IT 
WITH ,THE DIRECT-CURRENT RESISTANCE—ELECTRO-DYNAMOMETER 


METHOD 
Edwin F. Northrup Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1501-1510 
Theory and method of execution of very refined method of a.c. résis- 


‘tance measurement. . 
Discussion, including that of papers by P. G. Agnew on “A Tubular 
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Electrodynamometer for Heavy Currents” and M. G. Newman on“ Meas- 
urement of Alternating Current of Low Value,’’ pages 1511-1515, by 
_ Messrs. W. H. Pratt, J. D. Ball, Frank Wenner, M. G. Lloyd, Taylor 
Reed, A. L. Ellis, Edward B. Rosa, L. T. Robinson and P. G. Agnew. 
Relative advantages of various instruments for measurement of very 
large and very small currents. Some characteristics of the water-cooled 
dynamometer, the portable dynamometer, wattmeter, the thermo- 
ammeter and the tubular dynamometer. 


ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO LAMS TESTING 
Evan J. Edwards Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1517-1523 


Accuracy attained in commercial lamp testing. Description of lab- 
oratory standard a.c. voltmeter. 

Discussion, incorporated with that of paper by T. H. Amrine on “In- 
candescent Lamps as Resistances.”’ 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS AS RESISTANCES 
T. H. Amrine Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1525-1531 


Resistance and resistance-temperature characteristics of various com- 
mercial, carbon, tantalum and tungsten filaments. Use of four-lamp 
bridge. 

Discussion, including that of paper by Evan J. Edwards on ‘‘Elec- 
trical Measurements with Special Reference to Lamp Testing,’’ pages 
1532-1535, by Messrs. Clayton H. Sharp, A. E. Kennelly, M. G. Lloyd, 
Paul MacGahan, T. H. Amrine, and Evan J. Edwards. Use of Howell 
indicator in lamp testing. The tungsten lamp as a resistor for a con- 
tact making voltmeter. 


ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION OF ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS 
O. J. Bliss Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1537-1540 
Arrangement of standard meters for transmission of wattmeter read- 
ings to a distance. 
Discussion incorporated with that of paper by C. H. Ingalls on ‘‘Wheat- 


stone Bridge-Rotating Standard Method of Testing Large Capacity 
Watt-Hour Meters.” 


METERING LARGE DIRECT-CURRENT INSTALLATIONS 
F. V. Magalhaes Vol, xxxi—1912, pp. 1541-1544 


Brief discussion of various methods of watt-hour meter arrangements: 
one large meter, several smaller meters in parallel, meters on individual 
loads, shunt type watt-hour meter. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by C. H. Ingalls on ‘‘Wheat- 
stone Bridge-Rotating Standard Method of Testing Large Capacity 
Watt-Hour Meters.”’ 


MEASUREMENT OF ENERGY WITH INSTRUMENT TRANSFORMERS 
Alexander Maxwell Vol. xxxi—1912, pp (1545-1550 
Effect of ratio and phase angle upon the accuracy of watt-hour meters 
under various load conditions. 
Discussion incorporated with that of paper by C. H. Ingalls on ‘‘Wheat- 


stone Bridge-Rotating Standard Method of Testing Large Capacity 
Watt-Hour Meters.” M 
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WHEATSTONE BRIDGE-ROTATING STANDARD METHOD OF TESTING LARGE 
CAPACITY WATT-HOUR METERS 
C. H. Ingalls and J. W. Cowles Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1551-1557 


Use of special differential galvanometer on the usual rotating standard. 
Theory and method of use. 

Discussion including that of papers by O. J. Bliss on ‘Electrical Trans- 
mission of Electrical Measurements; F. B. Magalhaes on “Metering 
Large Direct-Current Installations;’’ Alexander Maxwell on ‘ Measure- 
ment of Energy with Instrument Transformers;’’ pages 1558-1563, by 
Messrs. William J. Mowbray, E. P. Fox, J. R. Craighead, F. V. Magal- 
haes, W. H. Pratt, L. T. Robinson, T. W. Varley, C. H. Ingalls, Albert 
Ganz, Alexander Maxwell, Paul MacGahan, Elmer L. Kyle and John 
Gilmartin. 

General remarks on commercial electrical measurements. Use of 
shunt with watt-hour meters. 


INDUCTION TYPE INDICATING INSTRUMENTS 
Paul MacGahan ~ Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1565-1577 


Discourse on the advantages inherent to the induction type instrument. 
Torque equation and performance curves for ammeters and voltmeters. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by W. H. Pratt and D.R. 
Price on “Resonant Circuit Frequency Indicator.”’ 


COMPENSATING WATTMETERS 2 
A. L. Ellis Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1579-1590 


Outline of requirements of wattmeter for the measurement of small 
values of alternating-current power at low power-factors. Description 
of improved method of compensation and results of tests comparing new 
instrument with older type compensated in ordinary way. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by W. H. Pratt and D. R. 
Price on ‘Resonant Circuit. Frequency Indicator.” 


HOT-WIRE INSTRUMENTS 
A. W. Pierce and M. E. Tressler Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1591-1593 


Field of application for hot-wire instruments. Accuracy tests. 
Discussion incorporated with that of paper by W. H. Pratt and D. R. 
Pierce on ‘‘Resonant Circuit Frequency Indicator.” 


RESONANT CIRCUIT FREQUENCY INDICATOR 
W. H. Pratt and D. R. Price Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1595-1598 


Theory of instrument. Design of reactance for precision work. 

Discussion, including that of papers by Paul MacGahan on “Induction 
Type Indicating Instruments; A. L. Ellis on “Compensating Watt- 
meters; and Messrs. A. W. Pierce and M. E. Tressler on “Hot-Wire 
Instruments,’ pages 1599-1608, by Messrs. F. P. Cox, W. H. Pratt, 
Albert F. Ganz, A. W. Pierce, F. V. Magalhaes, William J. Mowbray, 
Paul M. Lincoln, F. H. Bowman, N. Monroe Hopkins, Paul MacGahan, 
W. H. Pratt, A. W. Pierce, and John Gilmartin. 

Advantages and disadvantages of induction and hot-wire type instru- 
ments. Advantages of light moving system. Use of power-factor 
meter for frequency indicator. ; 
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PERMEABILITY MEASUREMENTS WITH ALTERNATING CURRENT 
L. T. Robinson and J. D. Ball Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1609-1615 


Study of general relations between maximum flux density, maximum 
exciting current and magnetizing current. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by C. H. Sharp and F. M. 
Farmer on ‘‘Measurements of Maximum Values in High-Voltage Testing.”’ 


MEASUREMENTS OF MAXIMUM VALUES IN HIGH-VOLTAGE TESTING 
C. H. Sharp and F. M. Farmer Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1617-1622 


Use of electrostatic voltmeter with synchronous reversing commutator 
across one section of a series of condensers. Introduction of fee term 

““peak-factor.”’ 

Discussion, including that of paper by L. T. Robinson and J. D. Ball 
on “Permeability Measurements with Alternating Current,” pages 
1623-1626, by Messrs. E. D. Doyle, M. G. Lloyd, Clayton H. Sharp, 
T. W. Varley, L. T. Robinson and Elihu Thomson. Leakage loss with 
electrostatic voltmeter. Limitations in the use of alternating current 
for permeability measurements. Comments on ‘‘peak-factor.”’ 


POTENTIAL TRANSFORMER TESTING 
J. R. Craighead Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1627-1633 


Analysis of errors resulting from resistance of the detector circuit 
when making ratio and phase angle test by the balance method. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by P. G. Agnew and F. 
B. Silsbee on ‘‘The Testing of Instrument Transformers.” 


THE TESTING OF INSTRUMENT TRANSFORMERS 
P. G. Agnew and F. B. Silsbee Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1635-1638 


Bureau of Standards modification of potentiometer or balance method 
of testing shunt and series instrument transformers. 

Discussion including that of paper by J. R. Craighead on ‘‘Potential 
Transformer Testing,’’ pages 1639-1644. Relative merits of vibration 
galvanometer and reversing key as detector in balance method of test- 
ing instrument transformers. 


DETERMINATION OF POWER EFFICIENCY OF ROTATING ELECTRIC MACHINES 
E. M. Olin Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1695-1718 


Detailed analysis of the summation of losses method as applied to 
the various types of rotary electric machinery. Methods of determin- 
ing the various losses and tabulated results of numerous tests on all classes 
of machines discussed. Correction factors for load losses that can not 
be separated, are tabulated for different types of machines operating at dif- 
ferent loads. Disadvantages of input-output method and actual com- 
parison of this method with summation of losses method. 

Discussion pages 1719-1720, by C. M. Green, B. G. Lamme and E. 
M. Olin. 


HIGH-FREQUENCY TESTS OF LINE INSULATORS 
L. E. Imlay and Percy H. Thomas Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 2121-2142 


Account of method of testing line insulators with high-frequency, 
high potential e.m.f. to determine their behavior under lighting stresses. 
Discussion of the design of insulators for lighting stresses. Compar- 
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‘ ative test on electrose and porcelain. Suggested outline for future in- | 
vestigation along the same line. 
Discussion, incorporated with that of paper by P. W. Sothman on 
“Comparative Tests of High-Tension Suspension Insulators.” 


COMPARATIVE TESTS ON HIGH-TENSION SUSPENSION INSULATORS 
P. W. Sothman Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 2143-2168 


Account of experimental study of various types of line insulators to 
determine the specifications to be adopted by the Ontario Power Com- 
pany in equipping a 110,000-volt line. Description of tests and sum- 
mary of results. 

Discussion including that of paper by L. E. Imlay and Percy H. Thomas 
on ‘High-Frequency Tests of Line Insulators.” pages 2169-2226, by 
Ralph D. Mershon, Paul M. Lincoln, F. W. Peek, Jr., AYO. Austin, EF: 
M. Farmer, Ralph W. Pope, E. E. F. Creighton, H. Winfield Secor, 
E. S. Lincoln, Ford W. Harris, Charles Rufus Harte, Edward Bennett, 
F. F. Brand, Max H. Collbohm, P. W. Sothman, L. E. Imlay, P. H. 
Thomas and R. F. Hayward. Analysis of e.m.f. distribution and string 
ratio in strings of suspension insulators. Effect of high-frequency stresses 
on insulators. Nature of high-frequency stresses. Points to be ob- 
served in testing insulators and outline of standard specification for 
tests. Properties of glass insulators for very high-tension work. 


4, DIELECTRIC PHENOMENA 


ELECTRICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SUSPENSION INSULATOR 
F. W. Peek, Jr. Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 907-930 


Experimental investigation of the operative characteristics of sus- 
pension insulators connected in series. Development of equations for 
calculations of the arc-over e.m.f. The string efficiency, the e.m.f. 
distribution and the capacity of strings of suspension insulators of var- 
ious types. Comparison of theoretical results with actual tests. 

Discussion, including that of papers by Messrs. E. E. F. Creighton and 
F. R. Shavor on “Compression Chamber Lightning Arrester and the 
Protection of Distribution Circuits;”’ E. E. F. Creighton, H. E. Nichols 
and P. E. Hosegood on “Human Accuracy ; Multi-Recorder for Light- 
ning Phenomena and Switching;” E. E. F. Creighton, F. R. Shavor and 
R. P. Clark on ‘Studies of Protection and Protective Apparatus for Elec- 
tric Railways” and J. H. Cunningham and C. M. Davis on ‘‘Propag- 
ation of Impulses over Transmission Line’ and T. A. Worcester on 
“Some Mechanical Considerations of Transmission Systems,’ pages 
951-954, by Messrs. E. M. Hewlett, Paul M. Lincoln, R. J. McClelland, 
C. Edward Magnusson, Andrew McNaughton, Harris J. Ryan, R. Pp. 
Jackson, Charles P. Steinmetz, Charles F. Scott, R. Philip Clark, Cas- 
sius M. Davis, T. A: Worcester, and F. W. Peek, Jr. Method of cal- 
culating the e.m.f. distribution in a string of suspension insulators. 
Comparison of test data with results calculated by the Peek formulas. 
Effect of ground wire on strength of transmission structure. Inherent 
self-protective characteristics of a.c. railway circuits. Care of aluminum 
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CORONA LOSSES BETWEEN WIRES AT HIGH VOLTAGES 
C. Francis Harding Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1035-1050 


Account of experimental investigation on a transmission line at Pur- 
due University. Comparison of experimental results with formulas 
of various investigators. Results plotted as curves. 

Discussion, incorporated with that of paper by J. B. Whitehead on 
“‘The Electric Strength of Air.” 


THE LAW OF CORONA AND THE DIELECTRIC STRENGTH OF AIR 
F. W. Peek, Jr. Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1051-1092 


Summary of equations and laws of corona covering previous and 
present investigations. Tests of effect of temperature, frequency, spac- 
ing, wire diameter, water, oil, etc. upon corona phenomena. Also tests 
and calculations of disruptive energy of air. Relation between power 
loss and surface gradient. Stroboscopic examination of corona. Me- 
chanical vibtation of electrified lines. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by J. B. Whitehead on 
“The Electric Strength of Air.”’ 


THE ELECTRIC STRENGTH OF AIR 
J. B. Whitehead Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1093-1118 

Experimental study of physical laws underlying the phenomena 
attendant upon the breakdown of air under electric stresses, being an 
important contribution to the ionization theory of corona. Effect of 
subdivision of conductors upon corona. 

Discussion, including that of papers by C. Francis Harding on ‘‘Corona 
Losses Between Wires at High Voltages’ and F. W. Peek, Jr. on ‘‘The 
Law of Corona and the Dielectric Strength of Air,’’ pages 1119-1130, 
by Messrs. John B. Taylor, A. E. Kennelly, C. P. Steinmetz, C. Francis 
Harding, F. W. Peek, Jr., J. B. Whitehead and A. S. Langsdorf. Gen- 
eral remarks on corona. Comparison of tests on actual line with cal- 
culated results for corona loss and critical gradient. Observed vibration 
or swinging of high-tension lines. 


MEASUREMENTS OF MAXIMUM VALUES IN HIGH-VOLTAGE TESTING 
C. H. Sharp and F. M. Farmer Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1617-1622 


Use of electrostatic voltmeter with synchronous reversing commutator 
across one section of a series of condensers. Introduction of the term 
“peak-factor.”’ 

Discussion, including that of paper by L. T. Robinson and Jab Bat 
on “ Permeability Measurements with Alternating Current,’”’ pages 1625- 
1626, by Messrs. E. D. Doyle, M. G. Lloyd, Clayton H. Sharp, T. W. 
Varley, L. T. Robinson and Elihu Thomson. Leakage loss with elec- 
trostatic voltmeter. Limitations in the use of alternating current for 
permeability measurements. Comments on “peak-factor.” 


HIGH-FREQUENCY TESTS OF LINE INSULATORS 
L. E. Imlay and Percy H. Thomas Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 2121-2142 


Account of method of testing line insulators with high-frequency, 
high potential e.m.f. to determine their behavior under lightning stresses. 
Discussion of the design of insulators for lightning stresses. Com- 
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parative test on electrose and porcelain. Suggested outline for future 
investigation along the same line. 

Discussion, incorporated with that of paper by P. W. Sothman on 
“Comparative Tests of High-Tension Suspension Insulators.” 


COMPARATIVE TESTS ON HIGH-TENSION SUSPENSION INSULATORS 
P. W. Sothman Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 2143-2168 


Account of experimental study of various types of line insulators to 
determine the specifications to be adopted by the Ontario Power Com- 
pany in equipping a 110,000-volt line. Description of tests and sum- 
mary of results. 

Discussion including that of paper by L. E. Imlay and Percy H. 
Thomas on “High-Frequency Tests of Line Insulators.’’ pages 2169- 
2226 by Ralph D. Mershon, Paul M. Lincoln, F. W. Peek, Jr., A. O. 
Austin, F. M. Farmer, Ralph W. Pope, E. E. F. Creighton, H. Winfield 
Secor, E. S. Lincoln, Ford W. Harris, Charles Rufus Harte, Edward 
Bennett, F. F. Brand, Max H. Collbohm, P. W. Sothman, L. E. Imlay, 
P. H. Thomas and R. F. Hayward. Analysis of e.m.f. distribution and 
string ratio in strings of suspension insulators. Effect of high-fre- 
quency stresses on insulators. Nature of high-frequency stresses. 
Points to be observed in testing insulators and outline of standard spec- 
ification for tests. Properties of glass insulators for very high-tension 


work. 
5. ELECTRIC CONDUCTORS 
NOTES ON UNDERGROUND CONDUITS AND CABLES 
Cc. T. Mosman Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 755-781 


Exhaustive experimental investigation of a certain underground con- 
duit single conductor alternating current installation to determine the 
temperature distribution in the conduit ducts and cables under various 
conditions of ventilation and load. Results plotted in the form of curves. - 

Discussion, pp. 782-809, by Messrs. A. E. Kennelly, L. L. Elden, 
William L. Puffer, William Clark, E. N. Lake, G. A. Burnham, David 
Harrington, George W. Palmer, Jr., Philip Torchio, C. T. Mosman, 
and R. W. Atkinson. Generalization of author's results. Results of 
other tests on the heating and carrying capacity of underground cables. 
Practice of various central stations in underground cable opera- 
tion. Ventilation of conduits. Observed sheath currents, e.m.fs. and 
losses. Calculation of induced current and e.m.f. in lead sheath of 
single conductor cables. 


LOCALIZERS, SUPPRESSORS, AND EXPERIMENTS 
E. E. F. Creighton and J. T. Whittlesey Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1881-1910 


Experimental study of effect of grounding upon e. m. fs. in three phase 
system, followed by oscillographic tests made to determine the applica- 
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bility of localizers and arcing ground surpressors to the distribution sys- 
tems of the Public Service Electric Company of New Jersey. Detailed 
discussion of oscillograms of current and e.m.f. in the system under 
various grounding conditions. Charts of insulation resistance of system 
of underground and overhead conductors under various weather condi- 
tions. : 

Discussion, incorporated with that of paper by L. L. Elden on “ Relay 
Protective Systems.”’ 


6. MAGNETIC PROPERTIES AND TESTING OF IRON 


PERMEABILITY MEASUREMENTS WITH ALTERNATING CURRENT . 
L. T. Robinson and J. D. Ball Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1609-1615 


Study of general relations between maximum flux density, maximum 
exciting current and magnetizing current. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by C. H. Sharp and F. M. 
Farmer on ‘‘ Measurements of Maximum Values in High-Voltage Test- 
ing.’’ 

MEASUREMENTS OF MAXIMUM VALUES IN HIGH-VOLTAGE TESTING 
C. H. Sharp and F. M. Farmer Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1617-1622 


Use of electrostatic voltmeter with synchronous reversing commutator 
across one section of a series of condensers. Introduction of the term 
“ peak-factor.”’ 

Discussion, including that of paper by L. T. Robinson and J. D. Ball 
on “ Permeability Measurements with Alternating Current,” pages 
1623-1626, by Messrs. E. D. Doyle, M. G. Lloyd, Clayton H. Sharp, 
T. W. Varley, L. T. Robinson and Elihu Thomson. Leakage loss with 
electrostatic voltmeter. Limitations in the use of alternating current 
for permeability measurements. Comments on ‘‘ peak-factor.” 


THE EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE UPON THE HYSTERESIS LOSS IN SHEET STEEL 
Malcolm MacLaren _ Vol, xxxi—1912, pp. 2025-2035 


Experimental investigation of the rate of heating upon hysteresis 
losses and permeability of iron. Hysteresis loops obtained at non- 
magnetic temperature. 

Discussion, pp. 2036-2049 by Messrs. Philip Torchio, L. W. Chubb, 
C. A. Adams, David B. Rushmore, W. M. McConahey; Charles F. 
Scott, H. M. Hobart, M. V. Ayres, W. S. Moody, Ralph D. Mershon, 
Malcolm MacLaren, W. L. Waters, and M. G. Lloyd. Construction 
and electrical constants for external reactance built for 20,000-kw. gen- 
erator of New York Edison Company. Relation between relative me- 
chanical strength under short circuit and the size of. a transformer. 
Disadvantages of transformers and alternators designed to have high 
reactance. References and results from investigations made by various 
experimentors on iron and other magnetic materials at extre mely high 
and low temperatures. 
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7. BATTERIES 


3 ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 
Putnam A. Bates Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1985-2003 


Review of the present state of the art of applying electricity in agri- 
cultural undertakings. Specific data from irrigated farms, stock farms 
and others, covering central station and isolated plant practise. Power 
requirements of such enterprises and rates changed by central stations, 
use of storage batteries. 

Discussion, pp. 2004-2013 by Messrs. J. D. Merrifield, L. L. Elden, 
Putnam A. Bates, J. A. Moyer, Sanford, and Adolph Shane. 


8. TRANSFORMERS 


SOME FEATURES OF THE OUTDOOR ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
F. C. Green Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 323-327 


Brief description of the requirements of apparatus for outdoor substa- 
tions. List of transformers now in operation.’ Data on moisture con- 
tained in air, effect of heat on insulation strength of oil, etc. 

No discussion. 

MEASUREMENT OF ENERGY WITH INSTRUMENT TRANSFORMERS 
Alexander Maxwell Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1545-1550 


Effect of ratio and phase angle upon the accuracy of watt-hour meters 
under various load conditions. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by C-H. Ingalls on ‘’ Wheat- 
stone Bridge-Rotating Standard Method of Testing Large Capacity 
Watt-hour Meters. : 


POTENTIAL TRANSFORMER TESTING 
J. R. Craighead Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1627-1633 


Analysis of errors resulting from resistance of the detector circuit when 
making ratio and phase angle test by the balance method. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by P. G. Agnew and F. B. 
Silsbee on ‘‘ The Testing of Instrument Transformers.” 


THE TESTING OF INSTRUMENT TRANSFORMERS 
P, G. Agnew and F. B. Silsbee Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1635-1638 


Bureau of Standards modification of potentiometer or balance method 
of testing shunt and series instrument transformers. 

Discussion including that of paper by J. R. Craighead on “ Potential 
Transformer Testing,’ pages 1639-1644. Relative merits of vibration 
galvanometer and reversing key as detector in balance method of testing 


instrument transformers. 


THE USE OF REACTANCE IN TRANSFO RMERS 


W. S. Moody Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 2015-2023 


Analytical discussion of transformer design with reference to the pro- 
duction of high internal reactance. Description of magnetic shunt 
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method of transformer construction. Effect of high internal reactance 
on mechanical stresses. 

Discussion, incorporated with that of paper by Malcolm MacLaren 
on ‘ The Effect of Temperature Upon the Hysteresis Loss in Sheet Steel."’ 


9. ELECTRIC MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


OPERATION OF TWO ALTERNATING-CURRENT STATIONS THROUGH 
PARALLEL CIRCUITS, AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF LOAD 
AND WATTLESS CURRENTS BETWEEN THEM 
J. W. Welsh Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 449-457 


General analytical discussion of parallel operation of alternators and 
alternating current stations. Division of load and current under various 
conditions of connecting circuits and of speed and voltage adjustment. 
Vector diagrams illustrating effect of different conditions upon magnitude 
and phase of currents and e.m.fs. 

Discussion, pages 458-470, by Messrs. Waldo V. Lyon, H. Y. Hall, 
Gano Dunn, P. M. Downing, W. A. Hillebrand, Lester McKenney, 
J. W. Welsh, R. Howes, F. R. Brainard and A. S. McAllister. Division 
of load between alternators and alternating current stations. Effect 
of adjustment of excitation. Design of transmission line for intercon- 
nection of station to be operated in parallel to give maximum synchron- 
izing power. 


AIR GAP FLUX DISTRIBUTION IN DIRECT-CURRENT MACHINES 
Charles R. Moore Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 509-525 


Account of experiments made on a d. c. machine to develop an ac- 
curate and rational method of calculating a full-load flux distribution 
from design data. Description of test apparatus and methods. Discus- 
sion of results. Development of method of calculating permeance, 
m.m.f. and flux for both full and no load conditions. 

Discussion, pp. 526-528 by H. Weichsel. Effect of armature flux on 
flux distribution. 


SELF-STARTING SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS 
Carl J. Fechheimer Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 529-585 


Analytical and experimental study of the starting characteristics of 
synchronous motors with revolving field structure. Discussion of effects 
of various factors upon the starting characteristics at standstill and 
during acceleration. Results of tests plotted as curves to determine the 
quantitative effect of various operating and design factors upon thestarting 
and accelerating characteristics. Starting characteristics of various 
types of load, such as fans, centrifugal pumps, motor-generator sets, etc. 
Mathematical predetermination of the starting characteristics of synchron- 
ous motors. Appendix giving mathematical development of formulas. 

Discussion, pp. 586-604, by Messrs. R. B. Williamson, F. D. Newbury, 
H. M. Gassman, A. M. Dudley, W. J. Foster, B. G. Lamme, Francis B. 
Crocker, C. P. Steinmetz, Bradley T. McCormick and C. J. Fechheimer. 
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General remarks on design of synchronous motors for favorable starting 


characteristics. Explanation of half-speed running of synchronous 
motors. 


DIRECT-CURRENT AND ALTERNATING-CURRENT MILL MOTORS FOR 
AUXILIARY DRIVES 
Brent Wiley _ Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 605-618 


Analytical discussion of the design requirements of d. c. and a. c. motors 
for steel mill service. Characteristics of series and compound d. c. motors 
and induction motors with wound secondary. 

Discussion, pp. 619-626, by Messrs. Alexander C. Lanier, M. A. Whiting, 
R. B. Treat, Gano Dunn, F. R. Fishback, A. G. Ahrens and Brent Wiley. 
General remarks on choice of motor for steel mill auxiliaries; a. c. vs. 
d. c. motors. Method of rating motors for intermittent service. 


ELECTRIC BRAKING OF INDUCTION MOTORS 
H. C. Specht Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 627-640 


Theoretical, mathematical analysis of induction motor performance 
with a. c. and d. c. braking. Development of equations for design of 
such systems. : 

Discussion, pp. 641-648, by Messrs. H. E. White, H. F. Stratton, Gano 
Dunn, John C. Reed, Clark S. Lankton and H. C. Specht. Advantages 
of electric braking of d. c. motors. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF A REVERSING MILL OF THE ALGOMA STEEL COMPANY 
Bradley T. McCormick Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 645-652 


Description of flywheel motor-generator set and equipment for re- 
versing mill plant giving general design data for the generators, motors, 
controllers, etc. 

Discussion, pp. 653-658, by Messrs. David Hall, B. T. McCormick, 
Wilfred Sykes, R. A. Black, H. C. Specht. R. B. Treat and H. W. Cheney. 
Effect upon inertia of dividing units. European practice in rolling mill 
drives. Time required to reverse Algoma mill, test. 


THE OPERATION OF A LARGE ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN REVERSING ROLLING 
MILL 
Wilfred Sykes Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 659-681 


General description of electrically driven universal mill of the Illinois 
Steel Company. Detailed description of the flywheel motor-generator 
plant and controlling equipment with design data, performance character- 
istics and test results. Power required to operate mill and load character- 
istics. ; 

Discussion, pp. 682-684, by Messrs. R. A. Black, H. C. Speeht, R. 
Tschentscher, James Farrington, Bradley T. McCormick and E. Fried- 
laender. Relative economy of two-high and three-high rolling mills. 


ELECTRICAL CONTROL OF A LARGE MINE HOIST 
H. W. Cheney Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 685-699 


General description of induction motor hoist in No. 5.mine-of the 
Woodward Iron Company, Birmingham, Alabama. Detailed descrip- 
tion of design and performance of water rheostat. Experimental data 
for rational design of water. rheostats. 
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Discussion, pp. 700-708, by H. M. Gassman, W. O. Oschmann, H. E 
White, Wilfred Sykes, F. L. Stone, E. Friedlaender, H. W. Cheney and 
M. A. Whiting. Data on the design of water rheostats; general remarks 
and experience in their operation. 


FREQUENCY 
D. B. Rushmore Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 955-972 


Comprehensive review of the quantitative relations between frequency 
and the operative characteristics of electrical apparatus and distribution 
circuits showing the difficulty of fixing a universal standard frequency 
for commercial circuits. The effect of frequencies upon the design and 
operation of electrical systems as to cost and satisfactory service. Table 
of frequencies used in various typical systems covering central stations, 
railways and many industrial plants. 

Discussion, pp. 975-984, by Messrs. Samuel Sheldon, John J. Frank, 
B. G. Lamme, G. H. Stickney, W. J. Foster, H. R. Summerhayes, Charles 
F. Scott, N. J. Neall, J. R. Worth and E. A. Lof. Effect of frequency 
upon the design and operation of transformers. Historical résumé of 
commercial practice in the choice of frequency and discussion of the 
reasons therefor. Performance of lamps on low frequency. Method of 
choosing between 25 and 60 cycles in generator design. 


THE TRANSIENT{REACTIONS OF ALTERNATORS 
William A. Durgin and R. H. Whitehead Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1657-1680 


Demonstration of the existence of transient impedance in alternators 
and experimental study of its effect upon the performance of large turbo- 
generators under short-circuit conditions, alone and connected in parallel 
with others to a distribution system; also its influence upon cross currents 
in paralleling such generators. Tests showing the effects of external 
reactance and resistance on short-circuit currents and resulting torques. 
Results plotted as curves. 

Discussion, including that of paper by A. B. Field on ‘“‘ Operating 
Characteristics of Large Turbo-Generators,”” pp. 1681-1693, by Messrs. 
H. M. Hobart, B. G. Lamme, P. M. Lincoln, Henry G. Reist, Comfort A. 
Adams, A. B. Field, Sanford A. Moss, H. R. Woodrow, W. L. Walters, 
and William A. Durgin. Relative advantages of external and self-con- 
tained blowers for cooling of turbo-alternators. Desirability of cleaning 
air for cooling purposes. Use of dampers to prevent potential rise in 
the field circuit caused by short circuits. Value of maximum torques 
under short circuits. Value of external resistance in protecting turbo- 
alternators. 


DETERMINATION OF POWER EFFICIENCY OF ROTATING ELECTRIC MACHINES 
E. M. Olin Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1695-1718 


Detailed analysis of the summation-of-losses method as applied to the 
various types of rotary electric machinery. Methods of determining 
the various losses and tabulated results of numerous tests on all classes 
of machines discussed. Correction factors for load losses that can not 
be separated are tabulated for different types of machines operating at 
different loads. Disadvantages of input-out-put method and actual com- 
parison of this method with summation-of-losses method. 
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Discussion pp. 1719-1720, by C. M. Green, B. G. Lamme and E. M. 
Olin. 
THE SQUIRREL-CAGE INDUCTION GENERATOR 
H. M. Hobart and E. Enowlton Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1721-1747 


Analytical discussion of the design of induction generators for operation 
at very high speeds and in large units. Some results of studies made on 
induction generators in the Interborough Rapid Transit Power House. 
Comparison of the design, operation and economic features of synchronous 
and induction generators. 

Discussion, incorporated with that of paper by P. M. Lincoln on 
‘‘Motor Starting Currents as Affecting Large Transmission Systems.’ 


SINGLE-PHASE INDUCTION MOTORS 

W. J. Branson Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1749-1787 

Development of complete vector analysis of single-phase induction 
motors applicable even to the smallest commercial sizes. Method 
compared with actual tests. Formulas for secondary no-load current 
as reflected in the primary, for the construction of the current circle and 
for the speed of single-phase induction motors developed from the trans- 
former theory. 

Discussion, incorporated with that of paper by P. M. Lincoln on 
“ Motor Starting Currents as Affecting large Transmission Systems.” 


MOTOR STARTING CURRENTS AS AFFECTING LARGE TRANSMISSION 
ares SYSTEMS 
P. M. Lincoln Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1789-1800 


Reason for limiting the size of motors connected to a given system. 
Account of extensive investigation of starting conditions found in a certain 
system where a number of cotton mills are connected to a transmission 
net work. Recording wattmeter records on mills and transmission line. 
Starting data on different types and sizes of induction motors. 

Discussion, including that of paper by H. M. Hobart and E. Knowlton 
on ‘' The Squirrel Cage Induction Generator ’’ and W. J. Branson on 
“ Single-Phase Induction Motors,” pp. 1801-1810, by Lee Hagood, 
Comfort A. Adams, E. F. W. Alexanderson, Lester McKenney, H. M. 
Hobart, E. Knowlton and W. L. Waters. Use of synchronous condenser 
in connection with a system fed by induction generators and synchronous 
generators, operating in parallel. General remarks on calculation of 
core losses and eddy currents in induction generators. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A SUCCESSFUL DIRECT-CURRENT 2000-KW. UNIPOLAR 


GENERATOR 


B. G. Lamme Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1811-1835 


Account of the experiences obtained and difficulties overcome in the 
practical development of a large unipolar machine. Description of origi- 
nal construction and subsequent modifications giving reasons therefore. 
Overcoming of troubles incident to current collection, ventilation and 

insulation with very high speed operation in an extremely dirty atmos- 


phere. 
Discussion, pp. 1836-1840 by Messrs. J. E. Noeggerath, Elihu Thomson, 
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and W. L. Waters. Comparison of another solution of a similar problem 
with that described in the paper. Very early experience in the design 
of unipolar machines. 


EXCITATION OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT GENERATORS 
D. B. Rushmore Vol. xxxi—1i911, pp. 1841-1876 


Excitation requirements of alternators and characteristics of various 
types of exciters. Brief description of different methods of alternator 
excitation and voltage regulation. Circuit diagrams and principles of 
operation of various types of voltage regulators, including the booster 
system, and systems developed by Tirrill, Thury and Chapman. Choice 
of exciter arrangements together with collection of circuit diagrams, show- 
ing typical arrangements used in modern practice. 

Discussion, pp. 1877-1880 by Messrs. B. G. Lamme, H. M. Hobart, 
J. Lester Woodbridge, E. A. Lof, and Lester McKenney. General re- 
marks on the choice of excitation system. 


THE ECONOMICAL SPEED CONTROL OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT MOTORS 
DRIVING ROLLING MILLS 
F. W. Meyer and Wilfred Sykes Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 2067-2095 


Classification of speed requirements of rolling mills followed by analy- 
tical discussion of various methods of induction motor control including 
rheostatic, multi-winding, cascade and regulating machines of various 
types with special reference to the last named. Late developments in the 
use of frequency changers as regulating machines, three-phase commutator 
motors for direct drive. 

Discussion, including that of paper by Wilfred Sykes on ‘* Power Re- 
quirements of Rolling Mills pp. 2096-2120 by Messrs. John M. Hipple, J. 
H. Wilson, Selby Haar, Edward J. Cheney, Bayse N. Westcott, David M. 
Petty, Fred Bickford Crosby, L. T. Robinson, H. L. Barnholdt, G. E. 
Stoltz, Wilfred Sykes and Ford W. Harris. General remarks and ex- 
perience in the choice of motor equipments for rolling mill drives. Method 
of testing steam driven mills relative merits of different methods of speed 
control. Notes on recording instruments for tests. 


‘ 


10. PRIME MOVERS AND STEAM BOILERS 


PLANT EFFICIENCY 
An Analysis of the Losses of a Hydroelectric System. 
J. D. Ross Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 471-484 


Description of-plant and analytical discussion of the losses in the gener- 
ating and distributing system of the Seattle Municipal Light and Power 
Company. Efficiency-load characteristics and losses of different elements 
of the hydraulic and electric systems. Tables and curves. 

Discussion, pp. 485-490, by Messrs. Gano Dunn, J. D. Ross, S. J. Lis- 
berger, R. Howes, J. B. Fisken, L. F. Harza, O. B. Coldwell, and H. Y. 
Hall. Efficiency of Pelton wheels. Importance of plant efficiency. 


EE ———— == 
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OPERATING CHARACTERISTICS OF LARGE TURBO-GENERATORS 
A. B. Field Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1645-1656 


Trend of modern practice in the choice of size, speed, ventilation and 
regulation of large turbo-generators. Benefits derived from allowing 
poorer regulation. 

Discussion, incorporated with that of paper by William A. Durgin and 
R. H. Whitehead on ‘“ The Transient Reactions of Alternators.” 


THE RUNAWAY SPEED OF WATERWHEELS AND ITS EFFECT ON CON- 
NECTED ROTARY MACHINERY 
Daniel W. Mead Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1937-1958 


Elementary principles for turbine governing followed by brief review 
of the hydraulics of impulse and reaction wheels with special reference 
to the determination of the runaway speed. Practical example of cal- 
culation. Fundamental data given for various commercial types of 
impulse and reaction wheels. 

No discussion. _ 


11. POWER PLANTS 


SOME NOTES ON ISOLATED PLANTS 
Percival R. Moses Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 15-45 


Brief analytical discussion of the interdependence of the various factors 
in the design of isolated plants for the production and utilization of 
energy for heating, lighting, refrigeration, driving machinery, etc., Actual 
load requirements in different types of plants, together with costs, equip- 
ment used, log sheets and load curves. Cost of electric energy produc- 
tion in different types of isolated plants. 

Discussion, pp. 46-68, by Messrs. R. P. Bolton, John C. Parker, Arthur 
Williams, George W. Martin, Charles K. Nichols, John W. Lieb, Jr., 
S. N. Clarkson and Clarence P. Fowler. Criticism and defense of author’s 
figures and methods of analysis. 


CENTRAL STATION, ELECTRIC POWER FOR RAILROAD OPERATION 
Frederick Darlington Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 69-79 


Advantages of electric energy over steam in railway operation. Reasons 
for purchasing electric energy from central stations. Gain in economy 
due to larged mixed loads. 

Discussion, incorporated with paper by George I. Rhodes on “A 
Method of Studying Power Costs with Reference to the Load Curve and 
Overload Economies.” 


A METHOD OF STUDYING POWER COSTS WITH REFERENCE TO THE LOAD 
CURVE AND OVERLOAD ECONOMIES 
George I. Rhodes Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 81-100 


Mathematical analysis of the cost of producing electric energy, based 
on assumption of certain relations between load and losses in steam-elec- 
tric plants. Effect of load-factor and overload capacity on cost of energy 
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production. Relation between first cost and operating charges on over- 
load. 

Discussion, pp. 101-114, by Messrs. H. G. Stott, Hartley Le H. Smith, 
P. M. Lincoln, C. O. Mailloux, Farley Osgood and G. I. Rhodes. Criti- 
cism and defense of author’s methods. Definition of rating. Mathe- 
matical expression of efficiency of prime movers. 


THE RELATIVE COSTS AND OPERATING EFFICIENCIES OF POLYPHASE AND 
SINGLE-PHASE GENERATING AND TRANSMITTING SYSTEMS 
H. M. Hobart Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 115-147 


Details and comprehensive analysis of the cost of producing electric 
energy, transmitting it and delivering it to the working conductors of a 
railway system, by the straight single-phase system and by the three- 
phase synchronous converter substation system. 

Discussion, pp. 142-166, by Messrs. W. C. Smith, C. M. Green, H. M. 
Hobart, B. A. Behrend, Dugald C. Jackson, A. E. Kennelly, C. T. Mos- 
man, W.S. Murray, Edgar Knowlton, John B. Sparks and Roger T. Smith. 
Relative merits of single-phase and d. c. railway systems. Costs and 
efficiencies from actual practice. 


THE RELATION OF CENTRAL STATION GENERATION TO RAILWAY ELECTRI- 
FICATION 
Samuel Insull Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 231-282 


Comprehensive analytical discussion of the advantages and savings 
to be derived by combining all electrical power plants in Greater New York 
into one unified system. Results attained by unification in Chicago 
“compared with group systems in New York and Boston. Load curves 
and characteristics of different classes of service in New York, Boston 
and Chicago. Much well-digested, statistical information on industrial 
power, lighting and railway service. Appendix on power requirements 
of Chicago electrified steam roads showing saving of unified energy supply 
system over independent group system. 

Discussion, pp. 283-322, by Messrs. John W. Lieb, Jr., Dugald C. Jack- 
son, Charles P. Steinmetz, Lewis B. Stillwell, Benjamin F. Wood, Cary T. 
Hutchinson, Bion J. Arnold, Samuel Insull, Frank J. Sprague, Hans 
Lippelt, William McClellan, Perey H. Thomas, W. G. Carlton, Calvert 
Townley, S. D. Sprong, W. S. Lee, William B. Jackson, Lee H. Parker, 
C. O. Mailloux, P. W. Sothman, C. L. de Muralt, N. W. Storer, Edward 
N. Lake. General remarks on feasibility and desirability of supplying 
electric railways from unified systems of electric energy production. Ad- 
vantages of unified system in organization, economy and favorable opera- 
ing conditions. Defense of separate power plants for railways. 


OPERATION OF TWO ALTERNATING-CURRENT STATIONS THROUGH 
PARALLEL CIRCUITS, AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF LOAD 
AND WATTLESS CURRENTS BETWEEN THEM 
J. W. Welsh Vol. xxxi-——1912, pp. 449-457 
General analytical discussion of parallel operation of alternators and 


alternating current stations. Division of load and current under various 
conditions of connecting circuits and of speed and voltage adjustment. 


— 
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Vector diagrams illustrating effect of different conditions upon magni- 
tude and phase of currents and e.m.fs. 

Discussion, pp. 458-470, by Messrs. Waldo V. Lyon, H. Y. Hall, Gano 
Dunn, P. M. Downing, W. A. Hillebrand, Lester McKenney, J. W. Welsh, 
R. Howes, F. R. Brainard and A. S. McAllister. Division of load between 
alternators and alternating current stations. -Effect of adjustment of 
excitation. Design of transmission line for interconnection of stations 
to be operated in parallel to give maximum synchronizing power. 


PLANT EFFICIENCY 
An Analysis of the Losses of a Hydroelectric System 
J. D. Ross Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 471-484 


Description of plant and analytical discussion of the losses in the gen- 
erating and distribution system of the Seattle Municipal Light & Power 
Company. Efficiency-load characteristics and losses of different elements 
of the hydraulic and electric systems. Tables and curves. 

Discussion, pp. 485-490, by Messrs. Gano Dunn, J. D. Ross, 5. J. Lis- 
berger, R. Howes, J. B. Fisken, L. F. Harza, O. B. Coldwell, and H. Y. 
Hall. Efficiency of Pelton wheels. Importance of plant efficiency. 


DOES IT PAY THE AVERAGE COAL MINE TO PURCHASE CENTRAL STATION 
POWER 
Graham Bright Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 737-747 


Detailed analysis of the cost of producing electric energy at the coal 
mine and cost of changing over for central station service for requirements 
of coal mines. Cost data from actual practice in coal mine power plants. 

Discussion, pp. 748-754, by Messrs. E. D. Dreyfus, George R. Wood, 
H. M. Gassman, E. T. Penrose, Wilfred Sykes, W. N. Ryerson, jal ING 
Miller, and Graham Bright. Cost data on energy production at coal 
mines. Central stations vs. independent plants. 


FREQUENCY 
D. B. Rushmore Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 955-972 


Comprehensive review of the quantitative relations between frequency 
and the operative characteristics of electrical apparatus and distribution 
circuits showing the difficulty of fixing a universal standard frequency for 
commercial circuits. The effect of frequencies upon the design and 
operation of electricalsystems as to cost and satisfactory service. Table 
of frequencies used in various typical systems covering central stations, 
railways and many industrial plants. 

Discussion, pp. 973-984, by Messrs. Samuel Sheldon, John J. Frank, 
B. G. Lamme, G. H. Stickney, W. J. Foster, H. R. Summerhayes, Charles 
F. Scott, N. J. Neall, J. R. Werth and B. A. Lof. Effect of frequency 
upon the design and operation of transformers. Historical resume of 
commercial practice in the choice of frequency and discussion of the rea- 
sons therefor. Performance of lamps on low frequency... Method of 
choosing between 25 and 60 cycles in generator design. 
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12. PARALLEL OPERATION 


OPERATION OF TWO ALTERNATING-CURRENT STATIONS THROUGH 
PARALLEL CIRCUITS, AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF LOAD AND 
WATTLESS CURRENTS BETWEEN THEM 
J. W. Welsh Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 449-457 


General analytical discussion of parallel operation of alternators and 
alternating-current stations. Division of load and current under various 
conditions of connecting circuits and of speed and voltage adjustment. 
Vector diagrams illustrating effect of different conditions upon magni- 
tude and phase of currents and e.m-fs. 

Discussion, pp. 458-470, by Messrs. Waldo V. Lyon, H. Y. Hall, 
Gano Dunn, P. M. Downing, W. A. Hillebrand, Lester McKenney, 
J. W. Welsh, R. Howes, F. R. Brainard and A. S. McAllister. Division 
of load between alternators and alternating-current stations. Effect 
of adjustment of excitation. Design of transmission line for intercon- 
nection of stations to be operated in parallel to give maximum synchron- 
izing power. 


THE TRANSIENT REACTIONS OF ALTERNATORS 
William A. Durgin and R. H. Whitehead Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1657-1680 


Demonstration of the existence of transient impedance in alternators 
and experimental study of its effect upon the performance of large 
turbo-generators under short-circuit conditions, alone and connected in 
parallel with others to a distribution system, also its influence upon 
cross currents in paralleling such generators. Tests showing the effect 
of external reactance and resistance on short-circuit currents and 
resulting torques. Results plotted as curves. 

Discussion, including that of paper by A. E. Field on ‘‘ Operating Char- 
acteristics of Large Turbo-Generators.”’ pp. 1681-1693, by Messrs. H. M. 
Hobart, B. G. Lamme, P. M. Lincoln, Henry G. Reist, Comfort A. Adams, 
A. B. Field, Sanford A. Moss, H. R. Woodrow, W. L. Walters, and William 
A. Durgin. Relative advantages of external and self-contained blowers 
for cooling of turbo-alternators. Desirability of cleaning air for cooling 
purposes. Use of dampers to prevent potential rises in the field circuit 
caused by short circuits. Calculation of maximum torques under short 
circuit. Value of external resistance in protecting turbo-alternators, 


13. TRANSMISSION LINES 


SOME PROBLEMS OF HIGH-VOLTAGE TRANSMISSIONS 
Charles P. Steinmetz Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 167-173 


Brief description of the factors most prominent in limiting extremely 
high-voltage transmissions, insulators, capacity, corona, transformer ca- 
pacity; transformer connections, etc. 

Discussion, incorporated with that of E. M. Hewlett on ‘ Character- 
istics of Protective Relays.” 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PROTECTIVE RELAYS 
E. M. Hewlett Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 175-184 


General advice concerning selection of relay characteristics for pro- 
tection of various apparatus assembled in different types of distribution 
systems. 

Discussion, pages 185-202, by Messrs. David B. Rushmore, C. Se 
Ruffner, F. W. Peek, Jr., Percy H. Thomas, A. E. Kennelly, A. 5. Mc- 
Allister, Farley Osgood, C. O. Mailloux, C. C. Badeau, Charles W. 
Stone, E. M. Hewlett, G. A. Burnham and E. A. Lof. General remarks 
on high-tension transmission problems. Advantages, disadvantages 
and requirements of protective relays for use on large systems. 


DESIGN OF TELEPHONE POLE LINES FOR CONDITIONS WEST OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS 
A. H. Griswold Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 427-443 


Description of weather conditions on Pacific Coast and causes of pole 
deterioration. Properties of Western poles. Pole testing and apparatus. 
General instructions for pole line erection. 

Discussion, pages 444-447, by Messrs. H. Y. Hall, Gerald Deakin, 
W. D. A. Peaslee, Gano Dunn, D. P. Fullerton, P. M. Downing, S. J. 
Lisberger and A. H. Griswold. Effect of concrete casings on butt rot 
of poles. 


OPERATION OF TWO ALTERNATING-CURRENT STATIONS THROUGH 
PARALLEL CIRCUITS, AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF LOAD 
AND WATTLESS CURRENTS BETWEEN THEM 
J. W. Welsh Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 449-457 


General analytical discussion of parallel operation of alternators and 
alternating-current stations. Division of load and current under various 
conditions of connecting circuits and of speed and voltage adjustment. 
Vector diagrams illustrating effect of different conditions upon mag- 
nitude and phase of currents and e.m.fs. 

Discussion, pages 458-470, by Messrs. Waldo V. Lyon; H. Y. Hall, 
Gano Dunn, P. M. Downing, W. A. Hillebrand, Lester McKenney, 
J. W. Welsh, R. Howes, F. R. Brainard, and A. S. McAllister. Division 
of load between alternators and alternating-current stations. Effect 
of adjustment of excitation. Design of transmission line for intercon- 
nection of stations to be operated in parallel to give maximum syn- 


chronizing power. 


PRACTICAL JOINT POLE CONSTRUCTION 
J. E. Macdonald Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 491-500 


Description of the Los Angeles system of joint pole construction and 
operation. Outline of joint agreement between operating companies. 
Illustrations of different types of contruction. 

Discussion, pp. 501-508, by Messrs. A. H. Griswold, L. B. Cramer, 
Gano Dunn, O. B. Coldwell, S. J. Lisberger, H. R. Wakeman, J. B. Fisken, 
and J. E. Macdonald. Further particulars of the Los Angeles systems; 
fixing of liability, schedule of pole share distribution; tree trimming, pole 


line easements. 
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PROPAGATION OF IMPULSES OVER TRANSMISSION LINE 
J. H. Cunningham and C. M. Davis Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 887-896 


Description and analysis of tests on artificial transmission line to de- 
termine the e.m.f. and current impulses traveling along the line when 
switching under various conditions. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by F. W. Peek, Jr., on “Elece 
trical Characteristics of the Suspension Insulator.” 


SOME MECHANICAL CONSIDERATIONS OF TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 
T. A. Worcester Vol, xxxi—1912, pp. 897-906 


Analysis of factors that cause mechanical stresses in transmission towers 
bringing out the economical advantages of the flexible tower. Cost of 
transmission tower line construction. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by F. W. Peek, Jr., on ‘‘Elec- 
trical Characteristics of the Suspension Insulator.” 


ELECTRICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SUSPENSION INSULATOR 
F. W. Peek, Jr. Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 907-930 


Experimental investigation of the operative characteristics of suspension 
insulators connected in series. Development of equations for calculations 
of the arc-over e.m.f. The string efficiency, the e.m.f. distribution and 
the capacity of strings of suspension insulators of various types. Com- 
parison of theoretical results with actual tests. 

Discussion, including that of papers by Messrs. E. E. F. Creighton and 
F. R. Shavor on ‘‘ Compression Chamber Lightning Arrester and the 
Protection of Distribution Circuits;’’ E. E. F. Creighton, H. E. Nichols 
and P. E. Hosegood on ‘‘ Human Accuracy: Multi-Recorder for Lightning 
Phenomena and Switching,” E. E. F. Creighton, F. R. Shavor and R. P. 
Clark on “‘ Studies of Protection and Protective Apparatus for Electric 
Railways’ and J. H. Cunningham and C. M. Davis on ‘‘ Propagation of 
Impulses over Transmission Line’? and T. A. Worcester on ‘‘ Some 
Mechanical Considerations of Transmission Systems,’’ pages 931-954, 
by Messrs. E. M. Hewlett, Paul M. Lincoln, R. J. McClelland, C. Edward 
Magnusson, Andrew McNaughton, Harris J. Ryan, R. P. Jackson, 
Charles P. Steinmetz, Charles F. Scott, R. Philip Clark, Cassius M. 
Davis, T. A. Worcester, and F. W. Peek, Jr. Method of calculating the 
e.m.f. distribution in a string of suspension insulators. Comparison of 
test data with results calculated by the Peek formulas. Effect of ground 
wire on strength of transmission structure. Inherent self-protective 
characteristics of a.c. railway circuits. Care of aluminum d.c. arrester. 


CORONA LOSSES BETWEEN WIRES AT HIGH VOLTAGES 
C. Francis Harding Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1035-1050 


Account of experimental investigation on a transmission line at Purdue 
University. Comparison of experimental results with formulas of various 
investigators. Results plotted as curves. 

Discussion, incorporated with that of paper by J. B. Whitehead on 
‘The Electric Strength of Adr.’’ 


o's 


P. M, Lincoln 
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THE LAW OF CORONA AND THE DIELECTRIC STRENGTH OF AIR 
F. W. Peek, Jr. Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1051-1092 


Summary of equations and laws of corona covering previous and present 
investigations. Tests of effects, of temperature, frequency, spacing, 
wire diameter, water, oil, etc. upon corona phenomena. Also tests and 
calculations of disruptive energy of air. Relation between power loss 
and surface gradient. Stroboscopic examination of corona. Mechanical 
vibration of electrified lines. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by J. B. Whitehead on 
“The Electric Strength of Air.” 


THE ELECTRIC STRENGTH OF AIR 
J. B. Whitehead Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1093-1118 


Experimental study of physical laws underlying the phenomena at- 
tendent upon the breakdown of air under electric stresses, being an 
important contribution to the ionization theory of corona. Effect of 
subdivision of conductors upon corona. 

Discussion, including that of papers by C. Francis Harding on ‘ Co- 
rona Losses Between Wires at High Voltages” and F. W..Peek, Jr. on 
“The Law of Corona and the Dielectric Strength of Air,” pp. 1119-11380, 
by Messrs. John B. Taylor, A. E, Kennelly, C. P. Steinmetz, C. Francis 
Harding, F. W. Peek, Jr., J. B. Whitehead and A. S. Langsdorf. General 
remarks on corona. Comparison of tests on actual line with calculated 
results for corona loss and critical gradient. Observed vibration or 
swinging of high-tension lines. 


MEASUREMENTS OF VOLTAGE AND CURRENT OVER A LONG ARTIFICIAL 
POWER-TRANSMISSION LINE AT 25 AND 60 CYCLES PER SECOND 
A. E. Kennelly and F. W. Lieberknecht Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1131-1163 


Design and construction of an artificial transmission line. Methods 
of measuring e.m.f. and current distribution in artificial equivalent of 
very long transmission line. Results of test, giving space distribution 
of current and e.m.f. both as to magnitude and phase. Results in tabular 
and curve form. A ppendix—Method of measuring line impedance. 

Discussion, pp. 1164-1165, by Messrs. Charles P. Steinmetz, John 
Price Jackson, Charles F. Scott, John B. Taylor and A. E. Kennelly 
Praise of experimental investigation. 


MOTOR STARTING CURRENTS AS AFFECTING LARGE TRANSMISSION 
SYSTEMS 
Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1789-1800 


Reason for limiting the size of motors connected to a given system. 
Account of extensive investigation of starting conditions found in a certain 
system where a number of cotton mills are connected to a transmission 
net work. Recording wattmeter records on mills and transmission line. 
Starting data on different types and sizes of induction motors. 

Discussion, including that of paper by H. M. Hobart and E. Knowlton 
on ‘ The Squirrel-Cage Induction Generator’’ and W. J. Branson on 
‘« Single-Phase Induction: Motors,’ pages 1801-1810 by Lee Hagood, 
Comfort A. Adams, E. F. W. Alexanderson, Lester McKenney, H. M. 
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Hobart, E. Knowlton and W. L. Waters. Use of synchronous condenser 
in connection with a system fed by induction generators and synchronous 
generators, operating in parallel. General remarks on calculation of 
core losses and eddy currents in induction generators. 


HIGH-FREQUENCY TESTS OF LINE INSULATORS 
L. E. Imlay and Percy H. Thomas Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 2121-2142 


Account of method of testing line insulators with high-frequency, 
high-potential e.m.f. to determine their behavior under lightning stresses. 
Discussion of the design of insulators for lightning stresses. Comparative 
test on electrose and porcelain. Suggested outline for future investiga- 
tions along the same line. 

Discussion, incorporated with that of paper by P. W. Sothman on 
“Comparative Tests of High-Tension Suspension Insulators.’ 


COMPARATIVE TESTS ON HIGH-TENSION SUSPENSION INSULATORS 
P. W. Sothman Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 2143-2168 


Account of experimental study of various types of line insulators 
to determine the specifications to be adopted by the Ontario Power Com- 
pany in equipping a 110,000-volt line. Description of tests and summary 
of results. 

Discussion including that of paper by L. E. Imlay and Percy H. Thomas 
on “‘ High-Frequency Tests of Line Insulators.”’ pp. 2169-2226 by Ralph 
D. Mershon, Paul M. Lincoln, F. W. Peek, Jr., A. O. Austin, F. M. 
Farmer, Ralph W. Pope, E. E. F. Creighton, H. Winfield Secor, E. S. 
Lincoln, Ford W. Harris, Charles Rufus Harte, Edward Bennett, F. F. 
Brand, Max H. Collbohm, P. W. Sothman, L. E. Imlay, P. H. Thomas 
and R. F. Hayward. Analysis of e.m.f. distribution and string ratio 
in strings of suspension insulators. Effect of high-frequency stresses 
oninsulators. Nature of high-frequency stresses. Points to be observed 
in testing insulators and outline of standard specification for tests. 
Properties of glass insulators for very high-tension work. 


14. ELECTRIC SERVICE, DISTURBANCES AND 
PROTECTION 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PROTECTIVE RELAYS 
E. M. Hewlett Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 175-184 


General advice concerning selection of relay characteristics for protec- 
tion of various apparatus assembled in different types of distribution 
systems. 

Discussion, pp. 185-202, by Messrs. David B. Rushmore, C. S. Ruffner, 
F. W. Peek, Jr., Percy H. Thomas, A. E. Kennelly, A. S. McAllister 
Farley Osgood, C. O. Mailloux, C. C. Badeau, Charles W. Stone, E. M. 
Hewlett, G. A. Burnham and E. A. Lof. General remarks on high- 
tension transmission problems. Advantages, disadvantages and require- 
ments of protective relays for use on large systems. 


‘ 
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COMPRESSION CHAMBER LIGHTNING ARRESTER AND THE PROTECTION 
OF DISTRIBUTION CIRCUITS 
E. E. F. Creighton and F. R. Shavor Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 811-824 


Description of the construction and operative characteristics of a low- 
priced lightning arrester for medium potential circuits. Tests made to 
determine the practical merits of this lightning arrester. Specifications 
for protection of pole transformers and directions for installation of light- 
ning arresters for this purpose. Outline of actual method pursued in 
experimentally developing this type of arrester. 

Discussion, incorporated with that of paper by F. W. Peek, Jr., on “Elec- 
trical Characteristics of the Suspension Insulator."’ 


HUMAN ACCURACY: MULTI-RECORDER FOR LIGHTNING PHENOMENA AND 
SWITCHING 
E. E. F. Creighton, H. E. Nichols and P. E. Hosegood Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 825-850 


Examples of unreliability of human impression when observer is under 
stress of excitement. Use of multi-recorder in diagnosing conditions 
which produce an accident. Description of the construction and opera- 
tion, of several types of multi-recorders which are capable of recording 
the time of occurrence of any phenomenon that can be made to close an 
electrical contact. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by? he Weebeeks arom 
“ Blectrical Characteristics of the Suspension Insulator.” 


STUDIES OF PROTECTION AND PROTECTIVE APPARATUS FOR ELECTRIC 
RAILWAYS 
E. E. F. Creighton, F. R. Shavor and R. P. Clark Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 851-886 


Experimental investigation of effects of high frequency on car wiring. 
Experience with the aluminum arrester in the protection of railway cir- 
cuits. Additional devices used with d.c. aluminum arresters to increase 
their durability. Comprehensive study of magnetic blow-out type of 
arrester with oscillographto determine the quantitative value ofthe various 
factors entering into the design of the gap and the circuit to which it is 
connected. Many oscillograms of current and e.m.f. in a metallic arc. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by, Ban W.c Peeks, oJa.n.0n 
“ Blectrical Characteristics of the Suspension Insulator.” 

we 


PROPAGATION OF IMPULSES OVER TRANSMISSION LINE 
J. H. Cunningham and C. M. Davis ~ Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 887-896 


Description and analysis of tests on artificial transmission line to de- 
termine the e.m.f. and current impulses traveling along the line when 
switching under various conditions. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by F. W. Peek, Jrj2-on 
“Plectrical Characteristics of the Suspension Insulator.” 


ELECTRICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SUSPENSION INSULATOR 
F. W. Peek, Jr. Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 907-930 


Experimental investigation of the operative characteristics of suspension 
insulators connected in series. Development of equations for calculations 
of the arc-over e.m.f. The string efficiency, the e.m.f. distribution and 
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the capacity of strings of suspension insulators of various types. 
Comparison of theoretical results with actual tests. 

Discussion, including that of paper by Messrs. E. E. F. Creighton and 
F. R. Shavor on ‘‘ Compression Chamber Lightning Arrester and the 
Protection of Distribution Circuits,” E. E. F. Creighton, H. E. Nichols 
and P. E. Hosegood on ‘‘ Human Accuracy: Multi-Recorder for Lightning 
Phenomena and Switching,” E. E. F. Creighton, F. R. Shavor and R. 
P. Clark on ‘‘ Studies of Protection and Protective Apparatus for Electric 
Railways’ and J. H. Cunningham and C. M. Davis on “ Propagation of 
Impulses over Transmission Line’? and T. A. Worcester on ‘‘ Some 
Mechanical Considerations of Transmission Systems,” pp. 931-954, by 
‘Messrs. E. M. Hewlett, Paul M. Lincoln, R. J. McClelland, C. Edward 
Magnusson, Andrew McNaughton, Harris J. Ryan, R. P. Jackson, 
Charles P. Steinmetz, Charles F. Scott, R. Philip Clark, Cassius M. 
Davis, .T. A. Worcester, and F. W. Peek, Jr. Method of calculating 
the e.m.f. distribution in a string of suspension insulators. Comparison 
of test data with results calculated by the Peek formulas. Effect of 
ground wire on strength of transmission structure. Inherent self pro- 
tective characteristics of a.c. railway circuits. Care of aluminum d.c. 


arrester. 
THE TRANSIENT REACTIONS OF ALTERNATORS 


William A. Durgin and R. H. Whitehead Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1657-1680 


Demonstration of the existence of transient impedance in alternators 
and experimental study of its effect upon the performance of 
large turbo-generators under short-circuit conditions alone and 
connected in parallel with others to a distribution system, also, its 
influence upon cross currents in paralleling such generators. Tests 
showing the effect of external reactance and resistance on short-circuit 
currents and resulting torques. Results plotted as curves. 

Discussion, including that of paper by A. B. Field on ‘ Operating 
Characteristics of Large Turbo-Generators,"”’ pp. 1681-1693, by Messrs. 
H. M. Hobart, B. G. Lamme, P. M. Lincoln, Henry G. Reist, Comfort 
A. Adams, A. B. Field, Sanford A. Moss, H. R. Woodrow, W. L. Walters 
and William A. Durgin. Relative advantages of external and self-con- 
tained blowers for cooling of turbo-alternators. Desirability of cleaning 
air for cooling purposes. Use of dampers to prevent potential rises in 
the field circuit caused by shor€-circuits. Calculation of maximum 
torques under short-circuit. Value of external resistance in protecting 
turbo-alternators. 


LOCALIZERS, SUPPRESSORS, AND EXPERIMENTS 
E. E. F. Creighton and J. T. Whittlesey Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1881-1910 


Experimental study of effect of grounding upon e.m.fs. in three-phase 
system, followed by oscillographic tests made to determine the applica- 
bility of localizers and arcing ground suppressors to the distribution 
systems of the Public Service Electric Company of New Jersey. Detailed 
discussion of oscillograms of current and e.m.f. in the system under various 
grounding conditions. Charts of insulation resistance of system of under- 
ground and overhead conductors under various weather conditions. 

Discussion, incorporated with that of paper by L. L. Elden on “ Relay 
Protective Systems.” 


~ 


——— 
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RELAY PROTECTIVE SYSTEMS 
L. L. Elden Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1911-1931 


Review of present practice in the use of balanced protective relays, 
based on the Merz-Price (England) systems as applied to high-tension 
a.c. distribution system. Typical installation of the system also brief 
description of similar system by Hoéchstadter in Cologne and Faye- 
Hansen and Harlow in England. 

Discussion, including that of paper by E. E. F. Creighton and J. T. 
Whittlesey on ‘‘ Localizers, Suppressors, and Experiments,” pp. 1932-1935 
by Messrs. D. W. Roper, Harold Osborn, L. C. Nicholson, E E. F. 
Creighton, L. L. Elden and E. N. Crichton. ‘ 


THE USE OF REACTANCE IN TRANSFORMERS 
W. S. Moody Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 2015-2028 


Analytical discussion of transformer design with reference to the pro- 
duction of high internal reactance. Description of magnetic shunt 
method of transformer construction. Effect of high internal reactance 
on mechanical stresses. 

Discussion, incorporated with that of paper by Malcolm MacLaren 
on“ The Effect of Temperature Upon the Hysteresis Loss in Sheet Steel.’’ 


15. DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


SOME FEATURES OF THE OUTDOOR ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
F. C. Green Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 323-327 


Brief description of the requirements of apparatus for outdoor substa- 
tions. List of transformers now in operation. Data on moisture con- 
tained in air, effect of heat on insulation strength of oil, etc. 

No discussion. 

PRACTICAL JOINT POLE CONSTRUCTION 
J. E. Macdonald Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 491-500 

Description of the Los Angeles system of joint pole construction and 
operation. Outline of joint agreement between operating companies. 
Illustrations of different types of construction. 

Discussion, pp. 501-508, by Messrs. A. H. Griswold, L. B. Cramer, 
Gano Dunn, O. B. Coldwell, S. J. Lisberger, H. R. Wakeman, J. B. Fisken 
and J. E. MacDonald. Further particulars of the Los Angeles systems, 
fixing of liability, schedule of pole share distribution, tree trimming, 
pole line easements. 


NOTES ON UNDERGROUND CONDUITS AND CABLES 
Cc. T. Mosman i Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 765-781 


Exhaustive experimental investigation of a certain underground con- 
duit single-conductor alternating-current installation to determine the 
temperature distribution in the conduit ducts and cables under various 
conditions of ventilation and load. Results plotted in the form of curves. 

Discussion, pp. 782-809, by Messrs. A. E. Kennelly, L. L. Elden, 
William L. Puffer, William Clark, E. N. Lake, G. A. Burnham, David 
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Harrington, George W. Palmer, Jr., Philip Torchio, C. T. Mosman, and 
R. W. Atkinson. Generalization of author's results. Results of other 
tests on the heating and carrying capacity of underground cables. Prac- 
tice of various central stations in underground cable operation. Ven- 
tilation of conduits. Observed sheath currents, e.m.fs and losses. 
Calculation of induced current and e.m.f. in lead sheath of single-conductor 
cables. 
FREQUENCY 

D. B. Rushmore Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 955-972 

Comprehensive review of the quantitative relations between frequency 
and the operative characteristics of electrical apparatus and distribution 
circuits showing the difficulty of fixing a universal standard frequency 
for commercial circuits. The effect of frequencies upon the design and 
operation of electrical systems as to cost and satisfactory service. 
Table of frequencies used is various typical systems covering central 
stations, railways and many industrial plants. 

Discussion, pp. 973-984, by Messrs. Samuel Sheldon, John J. Frank, 
B. G. Lamme, G. H. Stickney, W. J. Foster, H. R. Summerhayes, Charles 
F. Scott, N. J. Neall, J. R. Werth and E. A. Lof. Effect of frequency 
upon the design and operation of transformers. Historical résumé of 
commercial practice in the choice of frequency and discussion of the 
reasons therefor. Performance of lamps on low frequency. Method 
of choosing between 25 and 60 cycles in generator design. 


MOTOR STARTING CURRENTS AS AFFECTING LARGE TRANSMISSION 
SYSTEMS ; 

P. M. Lincoln Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1789-1800 

Reason for limiting the size of motors connected to a given system. 
Account of extensive investigation of starting conditions found in a certain 
system where a number of cotton mills are connected to a transmission 
net work. Recording wattmeter records on mills and transmission line. 
Starting data on different types and sizes of induction motors. 

Discussion, including that of paper by H. M. Hobart and E. Knowlton 
on “ The Squirrel-Cage Induction Generator’’ and W. J. Branson on 
‘ Single-Phase Induction Motors,"’ pp. 1801-1810 by Lee Hagood, 
Comfort A. Adams, E. F. W. Alexanderson, Lester McKenney, H. M. 
Hobart, E. Knowlton and W. L. Waters. Use of synchronous condenser 
in connection with a system fed by induction generators and synchronous 
generators, operating in parallel. General remarks on calculation of 
core losses and eddy currents in induction generators. 


16. CONTROL, REGULATION AND SWITCHING 


ECONOMIES IN RAILWAY OPERATION 
F. E. Wynne Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 208-229 
Analytical discussion of the effects produced by various factors in- 
volved in the reduction of dead weight and energy consumption. Selec- 
tion of gear ratio and armature speed for given service. Relative merits 
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of field control and standard series rheostat method, substantiated by 
tests. 
No discussion. 


SOME FEATURES OF THE OUTDOOR ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
F. C. Green Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 323-327 


Brief description of the requirements of apparatus for outdoor sub- 
stations. List of transformers now in operation. Data on moisture 
contained in air, effect of heat on insulation strength of oil, etc. 

No discussion, 


ELECTRIC BRAKING OF INDUCTION MOTORS 
H. C. Specht Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 627-640 


Theoretical, mathematical analysis of induction motor performance 
with a.c. and d.c. braking. Development of equations for design of such 
systems. 

Discussion, pp. 641-643, by Messrs. H. E. White, H. F. Stratton, 
Gano Dunn, John C. Reed, Clark 5S. Lankton and H. C. Specht. Ad- 
vantages of electric braking of d.c. motors. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF A REVERSING MILL OF THE ALGOMA STEEL COMPANY 
Bradley T. McCormick Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 645-652 


Description of flywheel motor-generator set and equipment for revers- 
ing mill plant giving general design data for the generators, motors, 
controllers, etc. 

Discussion, pp. 653-658, by Messrs. David Hall, B. T. McCormick, 
Wilfred Sykes, R. A. Black, H. C. Specht, R. B. Treat and H. W. Cheney. 
Effect upon inertia of dividing units. Huropean practise in rolling mill 
drives. Time required to reverse Algoma mill, test. 


THE OPERATION OF A LARGE ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN REVERSING ROLLING 
MILL 
Wilfred Sykes Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 659-681 


General description of electrically driven universal mill of the Illinois 
Steel Company. Detailed description of the flywheel motor-generator 
plant and controlling equipment with design data, performance character- 
istics and test results. Power required to operate mill and load charac- 
teristics. 

Discussion, pp. 682-684, by Messrs. R. A. Black, H. C. Specht. R. 
Tschentscher, James Farrington, Bradley T. McCormick and E. Fried- 
laender. Relative economy of two-high and three-high rolling mills. 


ELECTRICAL CONTROL OF A LARGE MINE HOIST 
H. W. Cheney Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 685-699 


General description of induction motor hoist in No. 3 mine of the 
Woodward Iron Company, Birmingham, Alabama. Detailed descrip- 
tion of design and performance of water rheostat. Experimental data 
for rational design of water rheostats. 

Discussion, pp. 700-708, by H. M. Gassman, W. O. Oschmann, H. E. 
White, Wilfred Sykes, FL. Stone, E. Friedlaender, H. W. Cheney and 
M. A. Whiting. Data on the design of water rheostats; general remarks 


and experience in their operation. 
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HUMAN ACCURACY: MULTI-RECORDER FOR LIGHTNING PHENOMENA AND 
SWITCHING 
E. E. F. Creighton, H. E. Nichols and P. S. Hosegood Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 825-850 


Examples of unreliability of human impression when observer is under 
stress of excitement. Use of multi-recorder in diagnosing conditions which 
produce an accident. Description of the construction and operation of 
several types of multi-recorders which are capable of recording the time 
of occurrence of any phenomenon that can be made to close an electrical 
contact. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by F. W. Peek, Jr. on 
“ Electrical Characteristics of the Suspension Insulator.”’ 


PROPAGATION OF IMPULSES OVER TRANSMISSION LINE 
J. H. Cunningham and C. M. Davis Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 887-896 


Description and analysis of tests on artificial transmission line to de- 
termine the e.m.f. and current impulses traveling along the line when 
switching under various conditions. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by F. W. Peek, Jr. on 
““ Electrical Characteristics of the Suspension Insulator.”’ 


EXCITATION OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT GENERATORS 
D. B. Rushmore Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1841-1876 


Excitation requirements of alternators and characteristics of various 
types of exciters. Brief description of different methods of alternator 
excitation and voltage regulation. Circuit diagrams and principles of 
operation of various types of voltage regulators, including the booster 
system and systems developed by Tirrill, Thury and Chapman. Choice 
of exciter arrangements together with collection of circuit diagrams, 
showing typical arrangements used in modern practise. 

Discussion, pp. 1877-1880 by Messrs. B. G. Lamme, H. M. Hobart, J. 
Lester Woodbridge, E. A. Lof, and Lester McKenney. General re- 
marks on the choice of excitation system. 


THE RUNAWAY SPEED OF WATERWHEELS AND ITS EFFECT ON CONNECTED 
ROTARY MACHINERY 
Daniel W. Mead Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1937-1958 


Elementary principles for turbine governing followed by brief review of 
the hydraulics of impulse and reaction wheels with special reference. 
to the determination of the runaway speed. Practical example:of cal- 
culation. Fundamental data given for various commercial types of 
impulse and reaction wheels. 

No discussion. 


THE ECONOMICAL SPEED CONTROL OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT MOTORS 
DRIVING ROLLING MILLS 
F. W. Meyer and Wilfred Sykes Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 2067-2095 


Classification of speed requirements of rolling mills followed by analy- 
tical discussion of various methods of induction motor control including 
rheostatic, multi-winding, cascade, and regulating machines of various 
types, with special reference to the last named. Late developments in 
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the use of frequency changers as regulating machines, three-phase commu- 
tator motors for direct drive. 

Discussion, including that of paper by Wilfred Sykes on ‘‘ Power 
Requirements of Rolling Mills,” pp. 2096-2120 by Messrs. John M. Hipple, 
J. H. Wilson, Selby Haar, Edward J. Cheney, Bayse N. Westcott, 
David M. Petty, Fred Bickford Crosby, L. T. Robinson, H. L. Barnholdt, 
G. E. Stoltz, Wilfred Sykes and Ford W. Harris. General remarks and 
experience in the choice of motor equipments for rolling mill drives. 
Method of testing steam driven mills. Relative merits of different 
methods of speed control. Notes on recording instruments for tests. 


17. TRACTION 


CENTRAL STATION ELECTRIC POWER FOR RAILROAD OPERATION 
Frederick Darlington Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 69-79 


Advantages of electric energy over steam in railway operation. Rea- 
sons for purchasing electric energy from central stations. Gain in econ- 
omy due to large mixed loads. 

Discussion, incorporated with paper by George I. Rhodes on “A 
Method of Studying Power Costs with Reference to the Load Curve and 
Overload Economies.” 


RELATIVE COSTS AND OPERATING EFFICIENCIES OF POLYPHASE AND 
SINGLE-PHASE GENERATING AND TRANSMITTING SYSTEMS 
H. M. Hobart Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 115-147 


Details and comprehensive analysis of the cost of producing electric 
energy, transmitting it and delivering it to the working conductors of a 
railway system, by the straight single-phase system, and by the three- 
phase synchronous converter substation system. 

Discussion, pp. 142-166, by Messrs. W. C. Smith, C. M. Green, H. M. 
Hobart, B. A. Behrend, Dugald C. Jackson, A. E. Kennelly, C. T. Mos- 
man, W.S. Murray, Edgar Knowlton, John B. Sparks and Roger T. Smith. 
Relative merits of single-phase and d.c. railway systems. Costs and 
efficiencies from actual practise. 


ECONOMIES IN RAILWAY OPERATION 
F. E. Wynne Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 203-229 


Analytical discussion of the effects produced by various factors involved 
in the reduction of dead weight and energy consumption. Selection of 
gear ratio and armature speed for given service. Relative merits of 
field control and standard series rheostat method, substantiated by tests. 

No discussion. 


THE RELATION OF CENTRAL STATION GENERATION TO RAILWAY 
ELECTRIFICATION 
Samuel Insull : Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 231-282 
Comprehensive analytical discussion of the advantages and savings 
to be derived by combining all electrical power plants in Greater New York 
into one unified system. Results attained by unification in Chicago 
’ compared with group systems in New York and Boston. Load curves 
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and characteristics of different classes of service in New York, Boston 
and Chicago. Much well-digested, statistical information on industrial 
power, lighting and railway service. Appendix on power requirements of 
Chicago electrified steam roads, showing saving of unified energy supply 
over independent group system. 

Discussion, pp. 283-322, by Messrs. John W. Lieb, Jr., Dugald C. 
Jackson, Charles P. Steinmetz, Lewis B. Stillwell, Benjamin F. Wood, 
Cary T. Hutchinson, Bion J. Arnold, Samuel Insull, Frank J. Sprague, 
Hans Lippelt, William McClellan, Percy H. Thomas, W. G. Carlton, 
Calvert Townley, S. D. Sprong, W. S. Lee, William B. Jackson, 
Lee H. Parker, C. O. Mailloux, P. W. Sothman, C. L. de Muralt, 
N. W. Storer and Edward N. Lake. General remarks on feasibility and 
desirability of supplying electric railways from unified systems of electric 
energy production. Advantages of unified system in organization, econ- 
omy and favorable operating conditions. Defense of separate power 
plants for railways. 


FREIGHT TRAIN TESTS ON AN ELECTRIC INTERURBAN RAILWAY 
S. T. Dodd Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1001-1017 


General description of the electric freight equipment of the Fort Dodge, 
Des Moines and Southern Railway, followed by an account of the method 
and results of tests made to determine the power and energy requirements 
of freight trains under regular service conditions. Graphic and tabular 
records of results. 

No discussion. 


ELECTROLYTIC CORROSION OF IRON BY DIRECT CURRENT IN STREET SOIL 
Albert F. Ganz Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1167-1176 


Experimental investigation of the relative corrosion of different kinds 
of iron in two typical street soils. Comparison of actual electrolytic 
corrosion with that calculated by Faraday’s law. 

Discussion, pp. 1177-1178, by Messrs. Carl Hering, Edward B. Rosa, 
Irving Langmuir, C. H. Sharp and Albert F. Ganz. Corrosion of iron 
in cinders. Voltage of electrolytic corrosion of iron. 


MEASURING STRAY CURRENTS IN UNDERGROUND PIPES 
Carl Hering Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1449-1463 
Description and theory of several methods of measuring the current 
into or out of an underground pipe. 
Discussion, pp. 1464-1482, by Messrs. Albert F. Ganz, Edwin F. North- 
rup, George F. Sever, Edward B. Rosa, Alexander Maxwell, Frank 
Wenner, Clayton H. Sharp and Carl Hering. Description of numerous 


methods of measuring current and resistance of underground pipes or 
similar circuits. Haber’s earth ammeter. 


18. LIGHTING AND LAMPS 


ARC VS. TUNGSTEN STREET-LIGHTING IN SMALL TOWNS 
C. E. Stephens Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 365-396 
General analysis of street lighting problems. Classification of streets 


for illuminating purposes. Requirements of street lighting design, 
operation and maintenance. 
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Discussion, pp. 352-363, by Messrs. Gano Dunn, S. C. Lindsay, F. H. 
Murphy, A. A. Miller, H. M. Friendly, G. R. Cooley, W. A. Hillebrand, 
R. Howes, George H. Sampson, J. B. Fisken, Alexander Martin, O. B. 
Coldwell, Lloyd D. Gilbert and A. G. Jones. Defense of tungsten lamp 
for street lighting. 


FREQUENCY 
D. B. Rushmore Vol. xxxi 1912, pp. 955-972 


Comprehensive review of the quantitative relations between frequency 
and the operative characteristics of electrical apparatus and distribution 
circuits showing the difficulty of fixing a universal standard frequency 
for commercial circuits. The effect of frequencies upon the design and 
operation of electrical systems as to cost and satisfactory service. Table 
of frequencies used in various typical systems covering central stations, 
railways and many industrial plants. 

Discussion, pp. 973-984, by Messrs. Samuel Sheldon, John J. Frank, 
B. G. Lamme, G. H. Stickney, W. J. Foster, H. R. Summerhayes, Charles 
F. Scott, N. J. Neall, J. R. Worth and E. A. Lof. Effect of frequency 
upon the design and operation of transformers. Historical résumé of 
commercial practise in the choice of frequency and discussion of the rea- 
sons therefor. Performance of lamps on low frequency. Method of 
choosing between 25 and 60 cycles in generator design. 


VACUA 
W. R. Whitney : Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1207-1216 


Improvement of vacuum by condensing vapors. Blackening of inside 
of vacuum tubes and lamp bulbs. Edison effect. Crookes radiometer- 
for measuring pressure in a vactium. Effect of temperature on life 
of vacuum lamps. 

Discussion, pp. 1217, by Messrs. W. R. Whitney and Alfred H. Cowles. 
Gases held within glass containers. 


METALLIC TUNGSTEN AND SOME OF ITS APPLICATIONS 
W. D. Coolidge Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1219-1228 


Properties of wrought tungsten and commercial uses to which it is 
being put. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Irving Langmuir on 
“The Convection and Conduction of Heat in Gases.” 


INDUSTRIAL ILLUMINATION AND THE AVERAGE PERFORMANCE OF 
LIGHTING SYSTEMS 


C. E. Clewell Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1257-1272 


General discussion of design of industrial lighting systems. Organiza- 
tion and arrangement of lighting data for easy reference. Design and 
test data from actual installations. Detailed-study of depreciation of 
illumination due to dirt. Relation between lighting cost and labor 


cost. : 
Discussion, incorporated with that of paper by Bassett Jones, afte 


on “' The Problems of Interior Illumination. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF INTERIOR ILLUMINATION 
Bassett Jones, Jr. Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1273-1292 


Descriptive analysis of the problem of interior lighting, being a discus- 
sion of the various factors that should be considered in the design of light- 
ing systems wherever the aesthetic side is concerned. Outline of the 
method of procedure in such designs, followed by recital of actual course 
pursued in the design of the lighting system for a large banking room. 

Discussion, including that of paper by C. E. Clewell on ‘“ Industrial 
Illumination and the Average Performance of Lighting Systems,”’ pp. 1293- 
1307, by Messrs. D. McFarlan Moore, Preston S. Millar, Charles F. Scott, 
A. E. Kennelly, E. B. Rowe, C. E. Clewell, Clayton H. Sharp, F. C. Cald- 
well, G. H. Stickney, William J. Hammer, E. A. Champlin, M. Luckiesh, 
Roscoe Scott and Bassett Jones, Jr. General comments on industrial 
and aesthetic lighting. Depreciation of illumination. Method of figur- 
ing the labor saving due to improved lighting in factories. Daylight 
vs. artificial light for lighting purposes. 


ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO LAMP TESTING 
Evan. J. Edwards Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1517-1523 


Accuracy attained in commercial lamp testing. Description of lab- 
oratory standard a.c. voltmeter. 

Discussion incorporated with that of paper by T. H. Amrine on “ In- 
candescent Lamps as Resistances.”’ 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS AS RESISTANCES 
T. H. Amrine Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1526-1531 


Resistance and resistance-temperature characteristics of various com- 
mercial, carbon, tantalum and tungsten filaments. Use of four-lamp 
bridge. 

Discussion, including that of paper by Evan J. Edwards on “ Electrical 
Measurements with Special Reference to Lamp Testing,” pp. 1532-1535, 
by Messrs. Clayton H. Sharp, A. E. Kennelly, M. G. Lloyd, Paul Ma- 
Gahan, T. H. Amrine, and Evan J. Edwards. Use of Howell indicator 
in lamp testing. The tungsten lamp as a resistor for a contact making 
voltmeter. 


19. ELECTRICITY IN THE ARMY AND NAVY 


MILITARY TELEGRAPH LINES USING THE POLARIZED SOUNDER AS RECEIVING 
INSTRUMENT 
George R. Guild Vol, xxxi—1912, pp. 1429-1448 
Description of single-impulse induction telegraph system with special 
reference to the application of a polarized relay to two systems devised 
by the author. Many circuit diagrams. 
No discussion. 


wwe 
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90. MISCELLANEOUS APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY 


CENTRAL STATION POWER IN COAL MINES 
W. A. Thomas Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1-14 


Brief description of the uses of electrical energy in coal mine operation. 
Description of flywheel-equalizer hoisting plant. Analysis of energy re- 
quirements of coal mines, with regard to cost of service. Advantages 
of central station service to small mines. Rates charged for mine service. 

No discussion. 


DIRECT-CURRENT AND ALTERNATING-CURRENT MILL MOTORS FOR 
AUXILIARY DRIVES 
Brent Wiley Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 605-618 


Analytical discussion of the design requirements of d.c. and a.c. motors 
for steel mill service. Characteristics of series and compound d.c. motors 
and induction motors with wound secondary. 

Discussion, pp. 619-626, by Messrs. Alexander C. Lanier, M. A. Whiting 
R. B. Treat, Gano Dunn, F. R. Fishback, A. G. Ahrens and Brent Wiley. 
General remarks on choice of motor for steel mill auxiliaries, a.c. vs. d.c 
motors. Method of rating motors for intermittent service. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF A REVERSING MILL OF THE ALGOMA STEEL 
COMPANY 
Bradley T. McCormick Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 645-652 


Description of flywheel motor-generator set and equipment for reversing 
mill plant giving general design data for the generators, motors, control- 
lers, etc. 

Discussion, pp. 653-658, by Messrs. David Hall, B. T. McCormick, 
Wilfred Sykes, R. A. Black, H. C. Specht, R. B. Treat and H. W. Cheney. 
Effect upon inertia of dividing units. European practice in rolling mill 
drives. Time required to reverse Algoma mill, test. 


THE OPERATION OF A LARGE ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN REVERSING ROLLING 
MILL 
Wilfred Sykes Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 659-681 
General description of electrically driven universal mill of the Illinois 
Steel Company. Detailed description of the flywheel motor-generator 
plant and controlling equipment with design data, performance charac- 
teristics and test results. Power required to operate mill and load 
characteristics. 
Discussion, pp- 682-684, by Messrs. R. A. Black, H. C. Specht, R. 
Tschentscher, James Farrington, Bradley T. McCormick and E. Fried- 
laender. Relative economy of two-high and three-high rolling mills. 


ELECTRICAL CONTROL OF A LARGE MINE HOIST 

H. W. Cheney Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 685-699 
General description of induction motor hoist in No. 3 mine of the Wood- 

ward Iron Company, Birmingham, Alabama. Detailed description of 

design and performance of water rheostat. Experimental data for rational 


design of water rheostats. 
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Discussion, pp. 700-708, by H. M. Gassman, W. O. Oschmann, HB 
White, Wilfred Sykes, F. L. Stone, E. Friedlaender, H. W. Cheney and 
M. A. Whiting. Data on the design of water rheostats, general remarks 
and experience in their operation. 


NOTES ON THE USE OF ALTERNATING CURRENT IN UNLOADING COAL 
W. N. Ryerson and J. B. Crane Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 709-722 


Description of, and operation data on several types of coal dock unload- 
ing plants in Duluth-Superior Harbor. Load characteristics from 
tests. Rates and methods of charging for central station service. 

Discussion, pp. 723-736, by Messrs. Wilfred Sykes, C. T. Henderson, 
E. Friedlaender, R. R. Selleck, R. E. Hellmund, Albert Kingsbury and 
J.B. Crane. Experience and operating data on electric coal dock plants. 
A.c. vs. d.c. dock equipment. Cost of dynamic braking. Overshooting 
of recording wattmeters. Energy consumption of electric coal docks. 


DOES IT PAY THE AVERAGE COAL MINE TO PURCHASE CENTRAL STATION 
POWER 
Graham Bright Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 737-747 


Detailedanalysis of the cost of producing electric energy at the coal mine 
and cost of changing over for central station service. Power requirements 
of coal mines. Cost data from actual practise in coal mine power plants. 

Discussion, pp. 748-754, by Messrs. E. D. Dreyfus, George R. Wood, 
H. M. Gassman, E. T. Penrose, Wilfred Sykes, W. N. Ryerson, H.N. 
Miller, and Graham Bright. Cost data on energy production at coal 
mines. Central station vs. independent plants. 


OZONE: ITS PROPERTIES AND COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION 
Milton W. Franklin Vol. xxxi—1912, pp.985-995 


Historical notes on ozone. Description of various methodsof ozone pro- 
duction and many of the different types of ozonators that have been de- 
veloped. Characteristics and properties of ozone. 

Discussion, pp. 996-999, by Messrs. C. E. Skinner, Mathew O. Troy, 
J. Lester Woodbridge, W. L. R. Emmet and Milton W. Franklin. 


THIRTY YEARS’ PROGRESS IN THE ELECTRIC FURNACE 
F. A. J. FitzGerald Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1179-1187 


Brief review of early work in the development of arc, resistance and 
induction type furnaces. Statement of some of the problems en- 
countered in furnace design. ; 

Discussion, pp. 1188-1190, by Carl Hering, Alfred H. Cowles, W. B. 
Jackson and F. A. J. FitzGerald. Early work of Cowles. Invention of 
carborundum and siloxygen. 


APPLICATION OF ELECTRIC DRIVE TO PAPER CALENDERS 
E. C. Morse Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1959-1983 


Detailed analysis of the operating characteristics and power require- 
ments of super-calenders. Experimental determination of the various 
factors that enter the problem of drive selection, and discussion of relative 
merits of different methods of drive. Brief notes on power requirements 
of sheet calenders and platers. 

No discussion. 
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ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 
Putnam A. Bates Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1985-2003 


Review of the present state of the art of applying electricity in agri- 
cultural undertakings. Specific data from irrigated farms, stock farms 
and others covering central station and isolated plant practise. Power 
requirements of such enterprises and rates charged by central stations. 
Use of storage batteries. 

Discussion, pp. 2004-2013 by Messrs. J. D. Merrifield, L. L. Elden, 
Putnam A. Bates, J. A. Moyer, Sanford, and Adolph Shane. 


POWER REQUIREMENTS OF ROLLING MILLS 
Wilfred Sykes Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 2051-2056 


Analytical study of the power requirements of rolling mills showing 
the relative effects of factors such as temperature of metal, volume, method 
and rate of displacement; etc. Example of calculation of power require- 
ments for a mill. 

Discussion, incorporated with that of paper by F. W. Meyer and Wilfred 
Sykes on ‘‘ The Economical Speed Control of Alternating-Current Motors 
Driving Rolling Mills.” 


THE ECONOMICAL SPEED CONTROL OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT MOTORS 
DRIVING ROLLING MILLS 
F. W. Meyer and Wilfred Sykes. Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 2067-2095 


Classification of speed requirements of rolling mills followed by analy- 
tical discussion of various methods of inductor motor control including 
rheostatic, multi-winding, cascade and regulating machines of various 
types with special reference to the last named. Late developments in 
the use of frequency changers as regulating machines, three-phase commu- 
tator motors for direct drive. 

Discussion, including that of paper by Wilfred Sykes on ‘‘ Power Re- 
quirements of Rolling Mills ” pp. 2096-2120 by Messrs. John M. Hipple, 
J. H. Wilson, Selby Haar, Edward J. Cheney, Bayse N. Westcott, David 
M. Petty, Fred Bickford Crosby, L. T. Robinson, H. L. Barnholdt, 
G. E. Stoltz, Wilfred Sykes and Ford W. Harris. General remarks and 
experience in the choice of motor ,equipments for rolling mill drives. 
Method of testing steam driven mills. Relative merits of different 
methods of speed control. Notes on recording instruments for tests. 


21. TELEPHONY AND TELEGRAPHY 


AUTOMATIC PRIVATE BRANCH EXCHANGE DEVELOPMENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 
Gerald Deakin Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 365-396 


Description of advantages and mode of operation of automatic apart- 
ment house and commercial private branch exchanges. Cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance compared with manual system for the same service. 
Cost and maintenance statistics. 

Discussion, pp. 397-404, by Messrs. H. M. Friendly, Gerald Deakin 
A. H. Griswold, A. H. Dyson, D. P. Fullerton, R. W. Pope, A. E. Burgh- 
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duff, W. Lee Campbell, Lloyd D. Gilbert and Arthur Bessey Smith. 
General remarks on operation of private branch exchanges. Description 
of automatic branch exchange connected to public branch exchange. 


THE APPLICATION OF AUTOMATIC SELECTING DEVICES TO TELEPHONE 
MULTIPLE SWITCHBOARDS 
Alfred H. Dyson Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 405-415 


Brief description of modern manual multiple switchboard followed by 
automatic call distributing switchboard. Analysis of the advantages 
and savings resulting from the use of the latter system. 

Discussion, pp. 420-425, by Messrs. A. H. Griswold, A. H. Dyson, 
H. M. Friendly, Gerald Deakin, A. E. Burghduff, and Arthur Bessey 
Smith. Advantages of automatic call or traffic distributing system over 
the manual system. Factors that effect the efficiency of telephone op- 
erators. 


DESIGN OF TELEPHONE POLE LINES FOR CONDITIONS WEST OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS 
A. H. Griswold Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 427-443 


Description of weather conditions on Pacific Coast and causes of pole 
deterioration. Properties of Western poles. Pole testing and apparatus. 
General instructions for pole line erection. 

Discussion, pp. 444-447, by Messrs. H. Y. Hall, Gerald Deakin, W. D. 
A. Peaslee, Gano Dunn, D. P. Fullerton, P. M. Downing, S. J. Lisberger 
and A. H. Griwsold. Effect of concrete casings on butt rot of poles. 


PRACTICAL JOINT POLE CONSTRUCTION 
J. E. Macdonald Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 491-500 


Description of the Los Angeles system of joint pole construction and 
operation. Outline of joint agreement between operating companies. 
Illustrations of different types of construction. 

Discussion, pp. 501-508, by Messrs. A. H. Griswold, L. B. Cramer, 
Gano Dunn, O. B. Coldwell, S. J. Lisberger, H. R. Wakeman, J. B. Fisken, 
and J. E. Macdonald. Further particulars of the Los Angeles systems, 
fixing of liability, schedule of pole share distribution, tree trimming, 
pole line easements. 


THE WIRING OF LARGE BUILDINGS FOR TELEPHONE SERVICE 
Frederick L. Rhodes Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1867-1394 


Design and construction of telephone wiring for office and loft buildings, 
hotels and apartments. Actual examples giving cable layouts and general 
data. ; 

Discussion, pp. 1395-1396, by Messrs. Edwin M. Suprise, George K. 
Manson and F. L. Rhodes. 


THE VIBRATIONS OF TELEPHONE DIAPHRAGMS 
Charles F. Meyer and J. B. Whitehead Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1397-1418 


Experimental study of vibrations of telephone receivers and transmitters 
at different frequencies and currents. Relation between frequency, 
current and amplitude of vibration, shown graphically. Resonance 
curves, curves for receiver and transmitter. 
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Discussion, pp. 1419-1428, by Messrs. George D. Shepardson, George 
W. Pierce, Alan E. Flowers, A. E. Kennelly, John B. Taylor, John B. 
Whitehead, Frank Wenner and Charles F. Meyer. Effect of temperature 


“on vibration of telephone diaphragms. Variation of inductance and 


resistance of telephone transmitters and receivers when vibrating. 


MILITARY TELEGRAPH LINES USING THE POLARIZED SOUNDER AS RECEIVING 
INSTRUMENT 
George R. ‘Guild Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1429-1448 


Description of single impulse induction telegraph system with special 
reference to the application of a polarized relay to two systems devised by 
the author. Many circuit diagrams. 

No discussion. 


22. MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS AND INSTITUTE AFFAIRS 


THE DEBT WE OWE TO HENRY AS A SCIENTIST 
Michael I. Pupin Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1019-1026 


State of electric science before Henry. Brief sketch of Henry’s achieve- 
ments and side-lights on his character. His true position among the great 
electrical scientists. 

No discussion. 


THE RELATION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING TO OTHER PROFESSIONS 
President’s Address 
Gano Dunn Vol. xxxi—1912, pp- 1027-1034 

Definition of engineering, tending to show that it is a method rather 
than an occupation. 

No discussion. 

METALLIC TUNGSTEN AND SOME OF ITS APPLICATIONS 

W. D. Coolidge Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 1219-1228 


Properties of wrought tungsten and commercial uses to which it is 


being put. 
Discussion incorporated with that of paper by Irving Langmuir 


‘“The Convection and Conduction of Hzat in Gases: 


on 


CODE OF PRINCIPLES OF PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT 
Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 2227-2230 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 


APRIL 30, 1912 
Vol. xxxi—1912, pp. 2231-2251 
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Cost (continued) 
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Motors, a.c. commutator (continued) 
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Motors, a.c. synchronous (continued) 
amortisseur winding, calculation.......... 
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Motors, a.c. synchronous (continued) 
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Ozone (continued) 
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Pole lines, joint operation (continued) 
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Power requirements (continued) 
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